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tJ  EPHSON  (Robert),  the  author  of  some  dramas  and 
poems  of  considerable  merit,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where 
he  was  born  in  1736.  He  appears  to  have  profited  by  a 
liberal  education,  but  entered  early  into  the  army,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  73d  regiment  of  foot 
on  the    Irish  establishment.      When   that   regiment  was 

reduced  in  1763,  he  wii  1st.    In  1763 

be  became  acquainted  Gerard  Ha- 

milton, est],  who  was  c  ;ss  of  fancy 

and  uncoinmOn  talents,  rs  they  lived 

together  in  the  greau  d  intimacy  ^ 

Mr.  Jephson  usually  sp  Mr.  Hamil- 

ton at  his  house  at  He  giving  him 

much  of  his  compsny  in  town  during  the  winter.  In  1 767, 
Mr.  Jephson  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Rdward 
Barry,  hart,  a  celebrated  ph)  sician,  aiul  author  of  various 
medical  works;  and  was  obliged  to  bid  a  long  farewell  to 
his  frienJs  in  LonJon,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Ch:irles 
Towrisend,  Garrick,  Gutdsinith,  &c.  in  consequence  of 
having  accepted  the  office  of  master  of  the  horse  to  lord 
viscount  Townsend,  then  appointed  Lqrd  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. Mr,  Hamilton  also  used  his  influence  to  prncuie 
Mr.  Jephson  a  permanent  provision  on  the  Irish  establish- 
ment, of  300/.  a  year,  which  the  duke  of  Rutland^  from 
pt^rsonal  regard,  and  a  high  admiration  of  Mr.  Jephson's 
talents,  increased  to  600/.  per  annum,  for  the  joint  lives 
of  himself  and  Mrs.  Jephson.  In  addition  to  this  proof  of 
his  kindness  and  esteem,  Mr.  Hamilton  never  ceased,  with- 
out  auy  kind  of  solicitation,  to  watch  over  Mr.  Jephson't 
interest  with  the  most  lively  solicitude;  constantly  apply- 
Vui.  ;iIX.  B 
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ing  in  person,  in  his  behalf,  to  every  new  lord  lieutenant, 
if  be  were  acquainted  with  him;  or,  if  that  w6re  not  the 
case,  contriving  by  some  circuitous  means  to  prociire  Mr. 
Jephson^s  re-appointment  to  the  oflSce  originally  conferred 
upon  him  by  lord  Townsend  ;  and  by  these  means  chiefly 
he  was  continued  for  a  long  series  of  years,  under  twelve 
successive  governors  of  Ireland,  in  the  same  station,  which 
always  before  had  been  considered  a  temporary  office.  In 
Mr.  Jephson's  case,  this  office  was  accompanied  by  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons,  where  he  occasionally  amused 
the  house  by  his  wit,  but  does  not  at  any  time  appear  to 
have  been  a  profound  politician.  His  natural  inclination 
was  for  literary  pursuits ;  and  he  supported  lord  Townsend's 
government  with  more  effect  in  the  "  Bachelor,"  a  set  of 
periodical  essays  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Courtenay,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  others.  He 
died  at  his  house  at  Blackrock,  i^ear  Dublin,  of  a  paralytic 
disorder,  May  31,  1803. 

As  a  dramatic  writer,  his  claims  seem  to  be  founded 
chiefly  on  his  tragedies  of  "  Braganza,'*  and  "  The  Count 
of  Narbonne.'*  "  Braganza"  was  very  successful  oh  its 
original  appearance,  but  fell  into  neglect  after  the  first 
season,  in  1775.  Horace  Walpole,  whose  admiration  of  it 
is  expressed  in  the  most  extravagant  terms,  addressed  to 
the  author  '*  Thoughts  on  Tragedy,"  in  three  letters, 
which  are  included  in  his  printed  works.  In  return,  Mr. 
Jephson  took  the  story  of  his  "  Count  of  Narbonne"  from 
Walpole's  "  Castle  of  Otranto,"  and  few  tragedies  in  our 
times  have  been  more  successful.  It  was  produced  in 
1781,  and  continued  to  be  acted  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  the  principal  performer.  Of  Mr.  Jephson*s 
other  dramas  it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  names  ;  "  The 
Law  of  Lombardy,"  a  tragedy,  1779;  "The  Hotel,"  a 
farce,  1783 ;  "The  Campaign,"  an  opera,  1785  ;  "Julia," 
a  tragedy,  1787;  "Love  and  War,"  1787,  and  "Two 
Strings  to  your  Bow,"  1791,  both  farces;  and  "The  Con- 
spiracy," a  tragedy.  Mr.  Jephson  afterwards  acquired  a 
considerable* share  of  poetical  fame  from  his  "Roman 
Portraits,"  a  quarto  poem,  or  rather  collection  of  poems, 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  heroes,  published  iii  1794, 
which  exhibited  much  taste  and  elegance  of  versification. 
About  the  same  time  he  published  anonymously,  ^'  The 
Confesision  of  James  Baptiste  Couteau,"  2  vols.  12mo,  a 
kind  of  satire  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  revolutionary 
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ktrocities  in  France,  and  principally  the  wretched  duke  of 
Orleans.* 

JEREMIAH,  metropolitan  of  Larissa,  was  raised  to  the 
patrfeirchal  chair  of  Constantinople  in  1572,  when  only  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  Lutherans  presented 
to  him  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  in  hopes  of  his  appro* 
bation ;  bat  he  opposed  it,  both  in  his  speeches  and  writ- 
ings. He  seemed  even  not  far  from  uniting  the  Greek 
to  the  Roman  church,  and  bad  adopted  the  reformation  of 
Gregory  XIII.  in  the  calendar;  but  some  persons,  who 
were  envious  of  him,  taking  occasion  from  thence  to  accuse 
him  of  corresponding  with  the  pope,  procured  his  banish- 
ment in  1585.  Two  years  after  he  was  recalled  and  re- 
scored  to  his  dignity,  but  from  that  time  we  find  no  ac- 
count of  him.  His  correspondence  with  the  Lutherans  was 
printed  at  Wittemberg,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1584,  folio. 
It  had  previously  been  published  by  a  Catholic,  in  Latin, 
1581. » 

JERNINGHAM  (Edward),  an  elegant  English  poet, 
descended  from  an  ancient  Roman  catholic  family  in  Nor- 
folk, was  the  youngest  brother  of  the  late  sir  William  Jer- 
ningham,  bart.  and  was  born  in  1727.  He  was  educated 
in  the  English  college  at  Douay,  and  from  thence  removed 
to  Paris,  where  be  improved  himself  in  classical  attainments^ 
becoming  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek,  while  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, particularly  the  former,  were  nearly  as  familiar  to 
him  as  that  of  his  native  country.  In  his  mind,  benevo- 
lence and  poetry  had  always  a  mingled  operation.  Hia 
taste  was  founded  upon  the  best  models  of  literature,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  always  follow,  ivith  respect  to  style,  in 
bis  latter  performances.  The  first  production  which  raised 
him  into  public  notice,  was  a  poem  in  recommendation  of 
the  Magdalen  hospital ;  and  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway,  one  of  its 
most  active  patrpns,  often  declared,  that  its  success  was 
very  much  promoted  by  this  poem.  He  continued  occa- 
sionally to  afford  proofs  of  his  poetical  genius;  and  his 
works,  which  passed  through  many  editions,  are  uniformly 
marked  by  taste,  elegance,  and  a  pensive  character,  that 
always  excites  tender  and  pleasing  emotions ;  and  in  some 
olF  his  works,  as  in  "The  Shakspeare  Gallery,'*  "  Enthu* 

1  Malope'^  Life  of  the  Hon.  W.  G.  Hamilton.— Biog.  Dram. — Lord  Orford'i 
Wotfct,  Tol.  tL  p.  305.— Daviet'f  I4fe  of  Garrick,  vol  II.  p«  286. 
•  MoKrL^Piet  Hist. 
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msm/*  and  ^<  The  Rise  and  Fail  of  Sc^ndinarian  Poetry/* 
he  displays  great  vigour,  and  even  sublimity.     The&r&tof 
^bese.po«ai8  had  an  elegant  and  spirited  cpinpUoieQt  f#om 
Mr.  Burke,  in  the  following  passage:^ — *'  I  have  not  for  ^ 
long  time  seen  any  thing  so  weli-finisbed.     He  has  caught 
neiv  fire  by  approaching  in  his  periheliuin  so  near  i to  the 
Sun  of  our  poetical  system." — His  last  work,  pubBshed  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  was  entitled  ^ ^  The  Old  Bard^s 
Farewell.''     It  is  not  unworthy  of  his   best  ^days,-   and 
^breathes  an  air  of  benevolence  and  .grateful  piety  for  the 
lot  in  life  which  Providence  had  assigned  him.-*^ln  bis  later 
writings  it  has  been  objected  that  he  evinces  a  species  of 
Liberal  spirit  iti  matters  of  religion,  which  seems  to  consider 
all  religions  alike,  provided  the  believer  is  a  man  of  meek- 
ness and  forbearance.     With  this  view  iu  his  ^'  Essay  on 
the  mild  Tenour  of  Christianity"  he  traces  historically  the 
efforts  to  give  an  anchorite-cast  to  the  Christian  profession, 
and  gives  many  interesting  anecdotes  derived  from  the  page 
of  Ecclesiastical' history,  but  not  alMrays  very  happily  ap- 
plied.    His  ^'  Essay  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  in 
England,"  (prefixed  to  bishop  Bossuet's  Select  Sermons 
and  Orations)  was  very  favourably  veceix'ed  by  the  public, 
but  his  notions  of  pulpit  eloquence  are  rather  French  than 
English.     Mr.  Jerningham  had,  during  the  course^  of  a 
long  life,  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  lite- 
rary characters  in  the  higher  ranks,  particularly  the  cele- 
brated earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  present  earl  of  Carlisle. 
The  illness  which  occasioned  his  death,  had  continued  for 
some  months,  and  was  at  times  very  severe ;  but  his  suf- 
ferings were  much  alleviated  by  a  course  of  tbeologioal 
study  he  had  imposed  on  himself  and  which  he  considered 
most  congenial  to  a  closing  life.     He  died*  Nov.  17,   1812. 
He  bequeathed  all  his  manuscripts  to  Mr.  Clarke,  Niew 
Bond-street.     Mr.  Jerningham's  productions  are  as  follow : 
1-  "  Poems  and  Plays,'*  4  vols.  9tb  edition,  1806,   2.  "Se- 
lect Sermons  and  Funeral  Orations,  translated  from  the 
Erenoh  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Means,"  third  edition,  1801. 
3.  "The  mild  Tenour  of  Christianity,  an  Essay,  (eluci* 
dated  from  Scripture  and  History ;  containing  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  characters  of  several  eminent  personages,)" 
second  edition,  1807.     4.  "The  Dignity  of  Human  Na- 
ture,   an   Essay,*'   1805.     5.  "The   Alexandrian  School; 
of,  a  narrative  of  the  first  Christian  Professors  in  Alexan- 
dria," third  edition,  1810.     6.  "The  Old  Bard's  Fare* 
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^^)^"  a  Poem,  second  edttioh,  #itb  additi^nd  piBtM»g6f^ 
IS12.  Hh  drnmatic  pieces^  **  The  Siege  of  Berwick/'  tfa^ 
<' Welsh  Heiress/'  and  '<  The  Peckiuun  Frolic/'  hate  not 
been  remarkably  tfuccessfuL  ^  .  .    ,  . 

JEROMy  or  HIERONYMUS,  a  very  celebrated  father 
of  the  cbiirel^  was  bom  of  Ohristictn  parents  at  SHiriddiiy  a 
.town  situated  upon  the  confines  of  Faoaonia  and  Dalmatian 
in  the  year  93 K  His  father. Eusebias,  who  waa  a  flBian.<rf' 
rank  and  substance^  took  the  greatest  care  of >  bis  edue 
^catioD  ;  and^  after  grounding  bim  well  in  the  language  of 
his  own  country,  sent  him-  to  Borne,  where  be  was  placed 
under-  the  best  matters  in  every  branch  el  kteratiire. .  BSo^ 
natias^  weii  known  for  bis  '^  Gommentaries  upon  Virgil  ahd 
TereiYee/'  was  hia  inaster  in  grammair^  asJdronl  bimself 
tells  asi  atid  linder  this  master  be  made  a  prodigious  pr6(- 
^ress  ill  evety  thing}  relating  to  the  beHds  lettres.  He  bad 
alao  masters  it  rbetbricfy  Hebrevf,.  and  in  divinity,  who 
AOildtioted  him  tfarbagh  all  parts  of  learning,  sacred  aiid 
profane;  ibrough  bisoory,  antiqaitjr,  the  kf)b%sledge  of  kn^ 
ffUagts,  and  of  the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  th'e  Tarioup 
saetaia  phiknopfay;  so  ddat  he  migWt  say  of  himself. aa 
be  afbirwerda  didy  v^itb  sditie  reason^  ^'  Ego  pbibsophui, 
vhetmr^i'giNmraDaticus^  disdecficas,  Hebraeus,  Graecus^  I^a.- 
rti»H9^.  jtci"  He  was  part'iealarly  careful  to  accomplish 
bimself -iHt'd'hetoric,  or  the  art  of  speaking,  becausd,  as 
EraMHua  SBtysio  the  life  wfaicb  be  prefixed  to  bis  work^,  he 
bad  oftoeviedy  that  the  generality  of  Ghri^tians  were  de*- 
apised  as  a  rode  illiterate  set  of  people;  on  which  accomvt 
he  tbongbt,  that  the  oncoayerted  part  of  the  world  would 
^aoeoeir  be  drawn  over  to  Chiiistianity,  if  it  were  but  set  off 
and  enforced  in  a:  maniret  snitable  to  the  dignity  and  ma^ 
jesty  of  it.  But  though  be  was  so  conversant  with  profane 
learning  in  hisyoutb,  he  rendunced  it  entirely  afterwalrds, 
and  did  aU  be  could  to  make  others  renounce  it  also ;  for 
be  relateau  vi^ion,^  which  be  pretended  was  gK'6n  to  hioi, 
'^  ill  wfaieh  be(  was  dragged  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ,;  and 
Jtarribly  .tbr^aeened,  and  even  scourged,  for  tbe  griev- 
ous sin  of  reading  Secular  and  profane  writers,  Gicero, 
fVirgil^  and  Horace,  whom  for  that  reason  be  resolved  liever 
to  take. into  his  hands  aiHy  more." 

When^be  bad  ftnished  iiis  education  at  Rome,  and  reaped 
iali  t^  fruits  wbicb  books  and  good*  masters  coyld  afford, 

1  Geat  Mai:,  vol.  U^XXIII. 
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he  t60olTed,  for  his  further  iinprovftiiieiil»  to  travel.    Afief 
being  baptized  therefore  at  Rome,  when  an  adult,  he  went 
into  France  with  Bonosus,  a  fellow^student,  and  remained 
a  considerable  time  in  every  dity  through  which  he  passed, 
that  he  might  have  opportunity  and  leisure  to  examine  the 
public  libraries,  and  to  visit  the  men  of  letters,  with  which 
that  country  then  abounded.     He  staid  so  long  at  Treveris, 
diat  he  transcribed  with  his  own  hand  a  large^  volume  of 
Hilary's  concerning  Synods,  which  some  time  •  after   he 
orderedto  besent  to  him  in  the  deserts  of  Syria.  From  hence 
be  went  to  Aquileia,  where  he  became  first  acquainted 
with  Ruffinus,  who  was  a  presbyter  in  that  town,  and  with 
whom  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship.     When  be  had 
travelled  as  long  as  he  thought  expedient,  and  seen  every 
thing  that  was  curious  aD4  worth  his  notice,  be  returned 
to  Rome ;  where  he  began  to  deliberate  with  himself,  what 
course  of  life  he  should  take.     Study  and  retirement  were' 
what  he  most  desired,  and  he  had  collected  an  excellent 
library  of  books  ;  but  Rome,  he  thought,  would. not  be  a 
proper  place  to  reside  in  :  it  was.  not  only  too  noisy  and  tu- 
multuous for  him,  but  as  yet  had  too  much  of  the  old 
leaven  <^  Paganism   in  it.     He  had   objections  likewise 
against  his  own  country,  Dalmatia,  whose  inhabitants  he 
represents,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  as  entirely  sunk  io  sen- 
suality and  luxury,  regardless  of  every  thing  thai  was.  good 
and  praise*worthy,  and  gradually  approaching  to  a  state  of 
barbarism.     After  a  consultation  therefore  with  his  friends, 
be  determined  to  retire  into  some  very  remote  region ;  and 
therefore  leaving  his  country,  parents,  substance,  and  tak- 
ing-nothing with  him  but  bis  books,  and  money  sufficieHt 
fofrbis  journey,  he  set  off. from  Italy  for  the" eastern  parts 
of  the  world.     Having  passed  through  Dalmatia,  Thrace, 
and  some  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  his  first  care  was  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  then  considered  as  a  neces- 
sary act  of  religion.     From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Antiocb, 
where  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness ;  but  having  the 
^ood  fortune  to  recover  from  it,  he  left  Autioch,  and  set 
forward  in.  quest  of  some  more  retired  habitation ;  and  after 
rambling  over  several  cities  and  countries,  with  all  which 
he  was  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  people,  he  settled  at  last  in  a  most  frightful  desert 
of  Syria,  which  was  scarcely  inhabited  by  any  thing  but 
wild  beasts.     This  however  was  no  objection  to  Jerom  :  it 
was  rather  a  recommendation  of  the  place  to  him;  for^ 
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stiys  Erasmus,  *^  be  thought  it  better  to  cohabit  with  wild 
beasts  and  wild  men,  than  with  such  sort  of  Christians  as 
were  usually  found  in  great  cities;  men  half  Pagan,  half 
Christian  ;  Christians  in  nothing  more  than  in  name/' 

He  was  in  his  31st  year,  when  he  entered  upon  this  mo* 
nastic  course  of  life ;  and  he  carried  it,  by  his  own  prac- 
tice, to  that  height  of  perfection,  which  he  ever  after  en- 
forced upon  others  so  zealously  by  precept.     He  divided 
all  his  time  between  devotion  and  study :  he  exercised 
himself  much  in  watchings.  and  fastings ;  slept  little,  ate 
less,  and  hardly  allowed  himself  any  recreation.     He  ap- 
plied  himself  very   severely   to  the  study  of  the   Holy 
Scriptures,   which  he  is  s»id   to  have  gotten  by  heart, 
as  well  as  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which 
be  considered  as  the  only  keys  that  could  let  him  into 
their  true   sense  and   meaning,    and   which   be    learned 
from  a  Jew  who  visited  him  privately  lest  he  should  ofiend 
bis  brethren.     After  he  had  spent  four  years  in  this  labo- 
rious way  of  Rfe,  bis   health   grew  so  impaired,  that  be 
w^s  obliged  to  return  to  Antioch  :  where  the  church  at  that 
time  was  divided  by  factions,  Meletius,  Pauiinus,  and  Vi- 
talis  all  claiming  a  right  to  the  bishopric  of  that  place. 
Jerom  being  a  son  of  the  church  of  Rome,  where  be  was 
baptized,  would  not  espouse  any  party,  till  he  knew  the 
sense  of  bis  own  church  upon  this  contested  right.     Ac- 
cordingly, he  wrote  to  Damasus,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
know  whom  he  must  consider  as  the  lawful  bishop  of  Anti- 
och ;  and  upon  Damasus's  naming  Pauiinus,  Jerom  acknow* 
^  ledged  him  as  such,  and  was  ordained  a  presbyter  by  him  in 
378,  but  would  never  proceed  any  farther  in  ecclesiastical 
dignity.     From  this  time  his  reputation  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing began  to  spread  abroad,  and  be  known  in  the  world.    He 
went  soon  after  to  Constantinople,  where  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  with  Gregory  Nazianzeo ;  whom  he  did  not 
disdain   to   call  his   master,  and   owned,  that   of  him  he 
learned  the  right  method  of  expounding  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.    Afterwards,  in  the  year  382,  he  went  to  Rome 
wi£h  Pauiinus,  bisbop  gf  Antiocb,  and  Epiphanius,  bishop 
of  Salamis  in ,  the  isle  of  Cyprus ;  where  be  soon  became 
known  to  Damasus,  and  was  made  his  secretary.     He  ac- 
quitted himself  in  this  post  very  well,  and  yet  found  time 
to  compose  several  works.     Upon  the  death  of  Damasus, 
which  happened  in  the  year  385,  he  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  travelling  again  to  the  East ;  to  which  he  was 
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moved  chiefly  by  the  dislurbances  and  venations  he  tp/Ok 
with  from  the  follo^ver9  of  Origeo,  at  Rome.  For  tbeae^ 
when  they  had  in  vain  endenvoured^  says  Cave,  to  d'aw 
bim  ov^r  to  their  party,  raised  infamous  reports  and  ca- 
lumnies  against  him.  Tbey  charged  bim,  ^unong  other 
things,  with  a  criminal  passion  for  one  Paula,  an  eminent 
matron,  in  whose  house  h^  had  lodged  during  his  residence 
ftt  Rome,  and  who  was  as  illustrious  for  her  piety  as  lor 
the  splendor  of  her  birth,  and  the  dignity  of  her  rank. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  he  was  determined  to  quit 
Rome,  and  accordingly  embarked  for  the  Ea^t  iu  August  in 
the  year  385,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  monks  and 
ladies,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  embrace  the  ascetic  way 
of  life.  He  sailed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  paid  a  viait  to 
£pipfaanius ;  and  arrived  afterwards  at  Antiochy  where  be 
was  kindly  received  by  his  friend  Paulinus.  From  An- 
tioch  he  went  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  year  following  from 
Jerusalem  into  Egypt  Here  he  visited  several  monaster 
ries:  but  finding  to  his  great  grief  the  monks  every  where 
iniBtuated  with  the  errors  of  Prigen,  he  returned  to  Beth- 
lehem, a  town  near.  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty 
to  cbensh  and  propagate  his  owti  opinions,  without  any 
disturbance  or  interruption  from  abroad.  This  whole  pe» 
regrination  is  particularly  related  by  himself,  in  one  of  bift 
pieces,  against  Uuffinus ;  and  is  very  characteristic,  and 
shews  much  of  his  spirit  and  manner  of  writing. 

He  had  now  fixed  upon  Bethlehem,  as  the  propereat 
place  of  abode  for  him,  and  best  accommodated  to  that 
course  of  life  which  he  intended  to  pursue ;  and  was  no. 
sooner  arriv<:d  here,  than,  he  met  with  Paula,  and  other 
ladies  of  quality,  who  had  followed  him  from  Rome,  with 
the  same  view>  of  devoting  themselves  to  a  monw»tic  life* 
His  fame^for  learning  ai\d  piety  was  indeed  so  very  exten* 
sive,  that  nunibers  of  both  sexes  (locked  from  all  parts  and 
distances,  to  be  trained  up  under  him,  and  to  form  their 
manner  of  living  according  to  his  instructions.  This  moved 
the  pious  Paula  to  found  four  monasteries;  three  for  the 
use  of  lemales,  over  which  &he  berself  presided,  and  one 
for  males,  which  was  committed  to  Jerom.  Here  he  en-> 
joyed  ail  that  repose  which  he  had  long  desired ;  and  he 
laboured  abundantly,  as  well  for  the  souls  committed  to 
bis  care,  as  in  composing  great  and  useful  works^  He  bad 
enjoyed  this  repose  probably  to  the  end  of  bis  life,  if  Ori* 
genism  had  not  prevailed  so  mightily  in  those  parts:  but^ 
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as  Jerom  bad  an  abhorrence  for  every  tbing  that  looked 
like  heresy,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  contioue  pastive, 
while  these  asps»  as  he  calls  them,  were  insinuating  their 
deadly  poison  into  all  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in 
their  way.  This  engaged  him  in  violent  controversies  with 
John  bishop  of  Jerusaleoi)  and  RufBnus  of  Aquileis, 
which  lasted  inany  years.  Rnffinu^  ^ nd  Jerom  hsd  of  old 
been  intimate  triends ;  but  RtiiBniis  having  of  late  years 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jenisalem,  and  espoused 
the  part  ot  the  Origenists,  the  enmity  between  them  was 
on  that  account  the  more  bitter,  and  is  a  reproach  to  both 
their  men)ories.  Jerom  had  also  several  other  controver- 
siesy  particularly  with  Jovmian,  an  Italian  mpnk,  whom  he 
mentions  in  his  works  with  the  utmost  inteinperance  of 
language,  without  exactly  informing  U9  what  his  errors  were. 
In  the  year  410,  when  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Gotbs^ 
many  fled  from  thence  to  Jerusaletn  and  the  Holy  Land> 
and  were  kindly  received  by  Jerom  into  his  monastery.  He 
died  in  41799  i^  ^be  ninety* first  year  of  hia  age ;  and  is 
said  to  have  preserved  his  vivacity  and  vigour  to  the  last, 

Erasmus,  who  wrote  his  life,  and  gave  the  first  edition 
of  bis  works  in  1 526,  says,  that  he  was  ^'  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  scbdiar,  the  greatest  orator,  and  the  greatest  di^ 
vine  that  Christianity  had  then  produced."  But  Cave,  wbb 
never  yet  was  charged  with  want  of  justice  to  the  fathers^ 
says,  that  Jerom  '*  was,  with  ErasmusU  leave,  a  hot  and  furir 
Dus  man,  who  had  no  command  at  all  over  his  passions.  When 
he  was  once  provoked,  he  treated  his  adversaries  in  the 
roughest  manner^  and  did  not  even  abstain  from  invective 
and  satire:  witness  what  he  has  written  against  HuBhnuf, 
who  was  formerly  his  friend ;  against  JohU)  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and  others.  Upon  the 
slightest  provocation,  he  grew  excessively  abusive,  and 
■threw  out  all  the  ill  language  he  could  rake  together, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  situation,  rank,  learning, 
and  other  circumstances,  of  the  persons  he  bad  to  do  with. 
And  what  wonder,**  says  Cave,  ^^  when  it  is  common  with 
him  to  treat  even  St.  Paul  himself  in  very  harsh  and  inso* . 
lent  terms  ?  charging  him,  as  he  does,  with  solecisms  in 
language,  false  expressions^  and  a  vulgar  use  of  words  ?*' 
We  do  not  quote  this  with  any  view  of  detracting  from  tb^ 
real  merit  of  Jerom,  but  only  to  note  the  partiality  of 
Erasmus,  in  defending,  as  he  does  very  strenuously,  this 
most  exceptionable  part  of  bis  character,  his  want  of  can* 
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dour  and  spirit  of  persecution ;  to  which  Erasmus  himself 
,   was  so  averse,  that  he  has  ever  been  highly  praised  by  pro- 
tectants, and  as  highly  dispmised  by  papists,  for  placing 
all  his  glory  in  moderation. 

Jerom  was  as  exceptionable  in  many  parts  of  his  literary 
'  character,  as  he  was  in  his  moral,  whatever  Erasmus  or  his 
panegyrists  may  hav4  said  to  the  contrary  :  instead  of  an 
orator,  he  was  rather  a  declainnker ;  and,  though  he  under- 
took to  translate  so  many  things  out  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
be  was  hot  accurately  skilled  in  either  of  those  languages  ; 
and  did  not  reason  clearly,  consistently,  and  precisely, 
upon  any  subject.  This  has  been  shewn  in  part  already 
.  by  L6  Clercj  in  a  book  entitled  >^  Quaestiones  Hierony- 
mianse,*^  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1700,  by  way  of  critique 
upon  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works.  In  the  mean 
time  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  writings  of 
Jerom  are  useful,  and  deserve  to  be  read  by  all  who  have 
any  regard  for  sacred  antiquity.  They  have  many  uses  in 
common  with  other  writings  of  ecclesiastical  authors,  and 
many  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  writings  of  Jerom  teach 
us  the  doctrines,  the  rites,  the  manners,  and  the  learning 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  these  also  we  learn  from 
the  writings  of  other  fathers.  But  the  peculiar  use  of 
Jerom's  works  is,  1.  Their  exhibiting  to  us  more  fragments 
4>f  the  ancient  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible,  than  the 
^orks  of  any  other  father;  2.  Their  informing  us  of  the 
opinions  which  the  Jews  of  that  age  had  of  the  significa- 
tion of  many  Hebrew  words,  and  of  the  sense  and  meaning 
they  put  upon  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  artd, 
3.  Their  conveying  to  us  the  opinion  of  Jerom  himself  ;^ 
who,  though  he  must  always  be  read  with  caution,  on  ac- 
count of  his  declamatory  and  hyperbolical  style,  and  the 
liberties  he  allowed  himself  of  feigning  and  prevaricating 
upon  certain  occasions,  will  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  be 
found  to  have  had  more  judgment  as  well  as  more  learning 
than  any  father  who  went  before  him. 

The  principal  of  bis  works,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Cave  and  Dupin,  are,  a  new  Latin  version  of  the  whole 
**  Old  Testament,"  from  the  Hebrew,  accompanied  with  a 
corrected  edition  of  the  ancient  version  of  tlie  ^<  New 
Testament,"  which,  after  having  been  at  first  much  op- 
posed, was  adopted  by  the  Catholic  church,  and  is  com* 
monly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  **  Vulgate;^* 
^^  Commentaries"  on  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
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New  Testament ;  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Lives  and  Writ« 
ings  of  Ecclesiastical  Authors  ;^'  *'  A  continuation  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius;**  moral,  critical,  historical,  and 
miscellaneous  ^'  Letters.*'  The  first  printed  edition  of  his 
works  was  that  at  Basil,  under  the  care  of  Erasmus,  1516 
— 1526,  in  six  vqls.  folio,  of  which  there  have  been  several 
subsequent  impressions  at  Lyons,  Rome,  Paris,  and  AQt<-> 
werp.  The  most  correct  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  by  father 
IVIartianay,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  congregation  of  St* 
Maur,  and  Anthony  Pouget,  1693*--^  1706,  in  5  vols,  folio. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  recent  edition,  with  notes  by 
Yallarsius,  printed  at  Verona  in  1734 — 42,  in  eleven  vo« 
lumes,  folio.  The  eleventh  contains  the  life:  of  Jerom^ 
certain  pieces  attributed  to  him  on  doubtful  authority,  and 
an  Index.  Of  his  <^  Letters,  or  Epistles,"  there  are  many 
editions  executed  about  the.  infancy  of  printing,  which  are 
of  great  beanty,  rarity,  and  value. '. 

JEROME  of  Prague,  so  called  from  the  place  of  hit 
birth,  where  he  is  held  to  be  a  Protestant  martyr.  It  does 
not  appear  in  what  year  be  was  born,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  neither  a  monk  nqr  an  ecclesiastic  :  but  that,  being 
endowed  with  excellent  natural  parts,  he  had  a  learned 
education,  .and  studied  at  Paris,  Heidelberg,  Cdlogne,  and 
perhaps  at  Oxford.  The  degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred 
on  him  in  the  three  first-mentioned  universities,  and  he 
commenced  D.  D.  in  13S^6.  -  He  began  to  publish  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Hussites  in  1408,  and  it  is  said  he  had  a  greater 
share  of  learning  and  eloquence  than  John  Huss  himselE 
In  the  mean  time,  the  council  of  Constance  kept. a  watch* 
ful  eye  over  bioi;  and,  looking  upon  him  as  a  dangerous 
person,  cited  him  before  them  April  17,  1415,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  faith.  In  pursuance  of  the  citation,  he  went 
to  Constance,  in  order  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Huss,  as 
he  bad  promised  ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  April  24,  finding  his 
master  Huss  in  prison,  he  withdrew  immediately  to  Uber9> 
lingen,  whence  he  sent  to  the  emperor  for  a  safe  conduct, 
which  was  refused.  The  council,  very  artfully,  were 
willing  to  grant  him  a  safe-conduct  to  come  to  Constance, 
but  not  for  his  return  to  Bohemia.  Upon  this  he  caused 
to  be  fixed  upon  all  the  churches  of  Constance,  and  upon 
the  gates  of  the  cardinaPs  house,  a  paper,  declaring  that 

^  ^ife  by  Erafmus.— Dupin. — Care,— Lardner's  Workt.«-Mo8heiiB  and  MiN 
oer's  Church  IIi8t.«-Savii  Onomatt, 
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he  was  ready  to  tome  to  Constance,  to  give  an  acdount  of 
his  f&itb>  and  to  answer,  not  only  in  private  and  under  the 
jieaJ*  but  in  full  .council,  all  the  calttmnies  of  his  accusers, 
offering  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  heretics,  if  he 
should  be  convinced  of  any  errors  ;  ior  which  reason  he  had 
desired  a  safe-conduct  both  from  the  emperor  and  the 
eouDcii;  but  that  if,  notwithstanding  such  a  pass,  spy  vio* 
lence  should  be  done  to  him,  by  imprisonment  or  other* 
wtse^  all  the  world  might  be  a  witness  of  the  injustice  of 
the  council.  No  notice  being  tak^n  of  this  declaration, 
he  resolved  to  return  into  his  own  country :  but  the  coarW 
cil  dispatched  .a  saf6«coliduct  to  hits,  importing,  thai  di& 
(beybad  the  extirpation  of  heresy  above  all  tfiings  at 
heart,  they  summoned  him  to  appear  in  the  spMe  of  fif^ 
teen«  days,  to  b6  beard  in  the  first  session  that  should  be 
held,  after  his  arrival ;  that  for  this  purpose  they  bad  sent 
him,  by  those  presents,  a  safe-conduct  so  far  as  to  secure 
him  from  any  violence^  'but  they  did  not  mean  to  dxempc 
him  from  justice,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  the  council^ 
and  als  the  catholic  faith  required*  This  pass  and  sum- 
mons came  to  his  hands,  yet  he  was  arrested  in  his  way 
homewards,  April  25,  and  put  into  the  bands  of  the  prince 
of  Sultzbalcb ;  and,  as  be  had  not  answered  the  citation 
of  April  17,  be  was  cited  again  May  2^  and  the  prince  of 
Sultzbach,  sending  to  Constance  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
of  the  coundii,  he  arrived  there  on  the  2Sd,  bound  in 
chains.  Upon  bis  examination,  he  dienied  receiving  of  the 
citation,  and  protested  his  fgnqrahce  of  it.  He  was  after^ 
wards  carried  to>  a  tower  of  St.  Paul's  church,  there  fast* 
ened  to  a  post,  and  bis  hands  tied  to  his  neck  with  the 
same  chains.  He  continued  in  ■  this '  posture  two  days, 
without  receiving' any  kind  of  nourishment;  upon  tvhich 
he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  desired  a  confessor  might  be 
allowed,  which  being  granted,  he  obtained  a  little  more  li- 
berty. On  July  19,  he  was  interrogated  afresh,  when  he 
explained  himself  upon  the  subiect  of  the  Eucharist  to  the 
following  effect :  That,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the 
particular  substance  of  that  piece  of  bread  which  is  there, 
is  transubstantiated  into  the  body  of  Christ,  but  that  the 
universal  substance  of  bread  remains  ^.  '  Thus,  with  John 

*  It  is  not  easy  for  a  person,  un-  ing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  schools,  qni- 

ikiUect  in  logic,    to  compr^'hettd  the*  versals  bare  a  proper  And  real  existence 

meaning  of  ibis  visionary  distinction,  of  their  own^  independent  x>f,  and  .  io 

It  it  enough  to  obserre^  that,  accord-  the  nature  of  things  prior  to  the  e^- 
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floss,  he  maintained  the  ^  universalia  ex  parte  i^.'^  It 
is  true,  on  a  third  examination^  Sepi}.  ll,  be  retracted  this 
opinion,  and  approved  the  condemnation  of  WickiiflP  and 
JobnHuss;  but,  on  May  16,  14 1 6^  he' condemned  that  re- 
cantation in  these  terms :  ^M  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
liere  publicly  my  weakness.  Yes,  with  horror,  I  confess 
my  base  cowardice*  It  waft  only  the  dread  of  the  punish- 
ment by  fire,  which  drew  me  to  consent^  against  my  con- 
science, to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  WickltfF 
and  John  Huss."  This.wa»  decisive,  and  accordingly,  in 
the  21st  session,  sentence  was  passed  on  him;  in  pursu- 
ance of  which,  he  was  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  May  30. 
As  the  executioner  led  him  to  the  stake,  Je'rome,  with 
great  steadiness,  testified  his  perseverance  in  his  faith,  by 
repeating  his  creed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  singing  litanies 
and  a  hymn  to  tjiie  blessed  Virgin;  and,  being  burnt  to 
death,  his  ashes,  liketbose  of  Huss,  were  thrown  into  the 
Rhine. 

In  common  with  many  of  the  early  mart^^rs,  his  consis- 
tency has  been  attacked  by  the  Komish  writers ;  but  one 
of  their  number,  the  celebrated  Poggio  Bracciblini^  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Leonard  Aretin,  has  delineated  his  cha- 
racter in  language  of  the  highest  admiration.  Poggio  was 
present  at  the  council  when  Jeronie  made  his  defence,  and 
immediately  wrote  the  letter  we  speak  of,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Gilpin  with  an  elegance  corresponding 
to  the  fervent  glow  of  the  original.  We  shall  transcribe 
Only  one  passage  which  respects  the  eloquence  of  (his 
martyr,  and  the  impression  it  made  on  the  liberal  and 
learnqd  Poggio :  " His  voice  was  sweet,  distinct,  and  full: 
his  action  every  way  the  most  proper,  either  to  express  in- 
dignation, or  \o  r^ise  pity  :  thougt^  he  made  no  affected 
application  to  the  pa^sion^  of  his  au^ieoice.  Firm  and  in* 
trepid,  he  stood-  befbre  the  oouncil ;  txiUected  in  himself; 
and  not  only  coutemning^  but  seeming  even  desirous  of 
death.  The  greatest  character  in  ancient  story  could  not 
possibly  go  beyond  him.  If  there  is  any  justice  in  history, 
this  man  will  be  admired  by  all  posterity —  I  speak  not  of 
hia  errors:  let  thfs^erest  with  him.  What  I  admired  was 
his  lear^izigy  his  ejoqueaee,  and  amaeiog  acuteness.  God 
hapi^i^.  whether  these  things  were  not  the  ground- work  of 

teoce  of  the  iadtviduals,  whose  genera  be  nothing  else  but  abstract  ideas,  cx- 
•nd  flpegi^s  tbe^  constituted.  But  isting  only  in  the  miudy  which  is  theii^ 
Ihrsie  ttnivdrsals  are  now  well  kndwn  to     sole  creator. 
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his  niin.^^  After  giting  an  accoum  of  bis  deaths  ^oggfo 
adds,  **Thus  died  this  prodigibus  man.  The  epithet  is 
not  extravagant.  I  was  myself  an  eye*witness  of  his  whole 
behaviour.  Whatever  his  life  may  have  been,  his  death, 
without  doubt,  is  a  lesson  of  philosophy.^' — Of  his  recanta^ 
tion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  like  Cranmer,  and  a  few 
others,  who  in  their  first  terror  offered  to  exchange  prin« 
jeiples  for  life,  they  became  afterwards,  and  almost  im* 
mediately  afterwards,  more  confident  in  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  and  more  willing  to  suffer  in  defence 
of  it. ' 

JEllVAS  (Charles),  a  painter  of  this  countty,  more 
kno.wn  from  the  praises  of  Pope,  who  took  instructions  from 
him  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  other  wits,  who  were  in* 
fluenced  probably  by  the  friendship  of  Pope,  than  for 
any  merits  of  bis  own,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  stu* 
died  for  a  year  under  sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Norris,  fra* 
mer  and  keeper  of  the  pictures  to  king  William  and  queen 
Anne,  was  the  first  friend  who  essentially  served  him,  by 
allowing  him  to  study  from  the  pictures  in  the  royal  collec* 
tion,  and  to  copy  them.  At  Hamptou-cour  the  made  small 
copies  of  the  cartoons,  and  these  he  sold  to  Dr.  George 
Clark  of  Oxford,  who  then  became  his  protector,  and  fur^ 
nisbed  him  with  money  to  visit  France  and  Italy*  In  the 
eighth  number  of  the  Tatler,  (April  18,  170d),  be  is  men- 
tioned as  ^  the  last  great  painter  Italy  has  sent  us.^*  Pope 
speaks  of  him  with  more  enthusiasm  than  felicity,  and  ra- 
ther as  if  he  was  determined  to  praise,  than  as  if  he  felt 
the  subject.  Perhaps  some  of  the  unbappiest  lines  in  the 
works  of  that  poet  are  in  the  short  epistle  to  Jervas.  Speak* 
ing  of  the  families  of  some  ladies,  he  says, 

'^  Oh«  lasting  as  thy  colours  may  they  shine, 

Free  as  thy  stroke^  yet  faultl^  as  thy  line;    '        ^        * 
New  graces  yearly^  hke  thy  works^'ldisplay. 
Soft  without  w^ikness^  without  glaring  gay^ 
Led  by  some  rule>  that  guidq^>  but  not  constrains. 
And  finish*d  more  through  happiness  than  pains.'* 

In  this  passage  the  whole  is  obscure,  the  connection  with 
the  preceding  part  particularly  so ;  and  part  is  parodied 
from  Denham.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Jervas  did  not  better 
inspire  his  friend  to  praise  him,  if  the  judgment  of  lord 
Orford  be  accurate,  on  which  we  may  surely  rely.  He  says, 

*  ^  Cave,— Freheri  Tbeatrum.— Life  by  Gilpia.— Sbepherd't  Life  of  Pogyio. 
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tbat  **  he  was  defective  in  drawings  colouriiig,  and  com- 
positioo,  and  even  in  that  most  necessary,  and  perhaps 
most  easy  ulent  of  a  portrait-painter,  likeness.  In  gene- 
ral, his  pictures  are  a  light,  flimsy  kind  of  fan*painting, 
as  large  as  life.'*  His  vanity,  inBamed  perhaps  by  the  un- 
deserved praises  he  received  from  wits  and  poets;  was  ex- 
cessive. He  a£Fected  to  be  violently  in  love  with  lady  Bridge- 
water;  yet,  after  dispraising  the  form  of  her  ear,  as  the 
only  faulty  part  about  her  face,  he  ventured  to  display  his 
own  as  the  complete  model  of  perfection.  Jervas  appeared 
as  an  author  in  his  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  which  he 
produced,  as  Pope  used  to  say  of  him,  without  under- 
standing Spanish.  Warburton  added  a  supplement  to  the 
preface  of  Jervas's  translation,  on  the  origin  of  romances 
of  chivalry,  which  was  praised  at  the  time,  but  has  since 
been  totally  extinguished  by  the  acute  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt.     Jervas  died  about  1740.  * 

JERUSALEM  (John- Frederick  William),  an  eminent ' 
German  divine,  was  born  at  Osnaburgh,  in  1709,  and 
died  in  1789.  Of  his  life  we  have  no  farther  account  than 
that  his  talents  raised  him  to  the  ofEces  of  vice-president 
of  tbC' consistory  of  Brunswick,  abbot  of  Marienthal,  court 
preacher,  and  director  of  the  Caroline-college  at  Bruns- 
wick, of  which,  in  1745,  he  wrote  an  account  He  was 
reckoned  in  his  country  one  of  the  most  original  and  most 
excellent  defenders  of  religion  that  the  eighteenth  century 
bad  produced.  His  principal  works  were,  I.  Two  volumes 
of  "  Sermons,"  Brunswick,  ,1756 — 69.  2.  "  Letters  on 
the  Mosaic  Religion  and  Philosophy,"  1773.  This  work 
contains  a  demonstration  that  Moses  really  wrote  the  books 
attributed  to  him  :  and  observations  on  his  being  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  of  the  style  of  that  book,  &,c. 
3.  "  Life  of  princt  Albert-Henry  of  Brunswick  Luneii- 
burgh."  4.  "  Thoughts  on  the  principal  Truths  of  Reli- 
gion," Brunswick,  1768,  &c.  in  several  volumes,  reckoned 
a  very  capital  performance.  The  abbot  Jerusalem  bad  been  ' 
tutor  to  the  late  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  his  highness 
desired  him  to  digest  the  instructions  he  had  given  him 
on  the  Christian  religion  in  a  regular  form ;  and  after- 
wards gave  him  leave  to  publish  them.  5.  ^^  Character  of 
prince  William -Adolphus  of  Brunswick,''    Berlin,    1771« 

1  Bowles's  edition  of  Pope,  see  iadex.— Ruff  bead's  Life  of  Pope,  p.  147, 
4to  edit.— Walpole's  Aoecdoles.  ^ 
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6.  ^^  Thoughts  on  the  Union  of  the  Church ;''  and  7.  a  very 
elegant  and  judicious  letter  *^  concerning  German  litera-* 
ture,'*  addressed  to  her  royal  higiuiess^  the  duchess  dowager 
of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  1781.* 

JESUA  (L£VITA),  a  learned  Spanish  rabbi  in  the  fif- 
teenth centurj,  is  the  author  of  a  book,  entitled  <<  Halicoth 
olaro,"  **The  Ways  of  Eternity ;"  a  very  useful  piece  for 
understanding  the  Talmud.  It  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Constantin  PEmpereur;  and  Bashuysen  printed  a  good 
edition  of  it  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  at  Hanover,  1714,  4to.' 
JEUNE  (John  Le),  a  celebrated  French  divine,  was  born 
in  1592,  at  Poligni  in  Franche-Comt^.  His  father  was  a 
counsellor  in  the  parliament  at  Dole.  The  piety  of  Le 
Jeune  was  of  the  most  exemplary  kind.  He  delighted  in 
the  most  arduous  offices  of  his  profession  ;  and  refused  a 
canonry  of  Arbois,  to  enter  into  the  then  rising,  but  strict 
society  of  the  oratory.  His  patience  and  humiUty  were  no 
less  remarkable  than  his  piety.  He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age 
of  thirty- five,  yet  did  not  suffer  that  great  misfortune  to 
depress  his  spirits.  He  was  twice  cut  for  the  stone,  with* 
out  uttering  a  single  murmur  of  impatience.  As  a  preacher 
iie  was  highly  celebrated,  but  totally  free  from  all  ostenta- 
tion. As  a  converter  of  persons  estranged  from  religion, 
or  those  esteemed  heretical,  he  is  said  to  have  possessed 
wonderful  powers  of  persuasion.  Many  dignitaries  of  the 
church  were  highly  sensible  of  his  merits;  particularly  car- 
dinal Berulle,  who  regarded  him  as  a  son,  and  La  Fayette 
bishop  of  Limoges,  who  finally  persuaded  him  to  settle  in 
his  diocese.  Le  Jeune  died  Aug.  1 9,  1 672,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  There  are  extant  ten  large  volumes  of  his  sermons, 
in  8vo,  which  were  studied  and  admired  by  Massillon,  and 
have  been  also  translated  into  Latin.  His  style  is  simple, 
insinuating,  and  affecting,  though  now  a  little  antiquated. 
He  published  also  a  translation  of  Grotius^s  tract  *<  De 
"  Veriiate  Religionis  Christianae."' 

JEWEL  (John),  a  learned  prelate,  and  deservedly  re^ 
puted  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  English  church,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  at  Buden  in  Devonshire,  . 
where  he  was  born  May  24,  1522.  After  learning  the  ru- 
diments of  grammar  under  his  maternal  uncle  Mr.  Bellamy, 
rector  of  Hamton,  and  being  put  to  school  at  Barnstaple,  b( 

1  lffaty*B  Review,  toI.  VlII— Saxii  Onomast 

*  Moreri.— Dicu  Hist  -^Wottoa's  Misd.  Discoariet y  rol.  I.  cb.  iiL 

9  Moreri.— DicU  Hist. 
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vtt  sent  U>  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  postmaster  of  Melton 
college,  in  July  1535,  under  the  tuition  of  Parkhurst,  after-» 
wards  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  entertained  a  yery  high  opi- 
nion of  him  from  the  beginning,  and  had  great  pleasure  in 
cultivating  his  talents.  After  studying  four  years  at  this 
college,  he  was,  in  August  1,539,  chosen  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  college,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  indefii«* 
tagable  industry,  usually  rising  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
studying  till  ten 'at  night ;  by  which  means  he  acquired  a 
masterly  knowledge  in  most  branches  of  learning :  but^ 
taking  too  little  care  of  his  health,  he  contracted  such  a 
cold  as  fixed  a  lameness  in  one  of  his  legs,  which  accom- 
panied him  to  his  grave.  In  Oct  1540,  he  proceeded  B.A. 
became  a  celebrated  tutor,  and  was  soon  after  chosen 
reader  of  humanity  and  rhetoric  in  his  college.  In  Feb.  1 544, 
be  commenced  M.  A.  the  expence  of  taking  which  degree 
was  borne  by  his  tutor  Parkhurst. 

He  had  early  imbibed  Protestant  principles,  and  incul- 
cated them  among  his  pupils ;  but  thi^  was  carried  on  pri- 
vately till  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  in  1546,  when  he 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  entered  into  a 
close  friendship  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  professor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Jewel  was  one  of  his  most  con- 
stant hearers,  and  used  to  take  down  his  lectures,  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  short-hand  invented  by  himself,  with  so  much 
accuracy,  that  he  was  frequently^  aftejrwards  employed  in 
taking  down  the  substance  of  public  debates  on  religion, 
which  were  then  common.  In  1551  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.  and  frequently  preached  before  the  university  with 
great  applause.  At  the  same  time  he  preached  and  cate- 
chised every  other  Sunday  at  Sunningwell  in  Berkshire,  of 
which  church  he  was  rector.  Thus  be  zealously  promoted 
the  Reformation  during  this  reign^  and,  in  a  proper  sense, 
became  a  confessor  for  it  in  the  succeeding*  ;  so  early,  as 
to  be  expelled  the  college  by  the  fellows,  upon  their  pri- 
vate authority,  before  any  law  was  made,  or  order  given  b]t 

*  In  the  primit'iTe  church,  the  title  vonshire,*'  tells  ut»  that  Mr.  Jewel'i 

ef  Confessor  was  given  not  only  to  life,  during  his  residence  in  college^ 

those  who  actually  suffered  torture  for  was  so  exemplary,  that  Moren,  the  dean 

the  faith,  but  to  such  as  were  impri-  of  it,  used  to  say  to  him,  **  I  should 

sooed  in  order  to  suffer  torture  or  death,  love  thee,  Jewel,  if  thou  wert  not  a 

See  Cyprian  **  de  unitate  eccles."  And  ZuingUan  ;  in  thy  faith  I  hold  thee  an 

perhaps    Jewel    was   not    inferior    to  heretic,  but  sorely  in  thy  life  thou  ar| 

any  of  the  ancients  in  point  of  piety,  an  angel ;  thou  art  very  good  an4  hQ<* 

and  much  superior  in  regard  to  learn-  nest,  but  a  Lutheran.'' 
i              mg.    Prince,  in  his ''Worthieil  of  De- 
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qu^en  M^ry.     On  this  octoasion^  they  had  nothiilg  to  (^ 
jeet  agaiDst  him,  but,  1,  His  foUowiug  of  Peter  Martyr. 
2.  His  preaching  soine  doclrinas  oontrary  to  popery.     3. 
His  taking  orders  according  to  the  laws  then  in  force.     4. 
And,  according  to  Fuller,  his  refusal  to  be  present  at  masd, 
and  atbet  popish  solentDities.     At  his  departure  be  took 
leiiv^  of  the  college  in  a  Latin  speech,  full  of  pathetic  elo-' 
c}uence.     Unnvilling,  howerer,  to  leaye  the  unitersity,  he 
took  chambers  in  Broadgate-hall^  now  Pembroke  college, 
lybefe  many  of  bis  pupils  followed  him,  besides  other  gen* 
tleo^eb,  who  were  induced  by  the  fame  of  his  learning  to 
attend  his  lectures.     But  the  strongest  testimony  to  his 
literflry  merit  was  given  by  the  university,  who  made  him 
their  orator,  and  employed  him  to  write  their  first  congra- 
tulatory addi'ess  to  her  majesty.     Wood  indeed  observes, 
that  this  task  was  evidently  imposed  upon  him  by  those 
who  meant  him  no  kindness  ;  it  being  taken  for  granted, 
that  be  must  either  provoke  the  Roman  catholics^  or  lose 
the  good  opinion  of  his  party.     If  this  be  true,  which  is 
probable  enough,  he  had  the  dexterity  to  escape  the  snare; 
for  the  addrefss,  being  both  respectful  and  guarded,  passed 
the  approbation  of  Tresbam  the  commfssary,    and  some 
other  doctors,  and  was  well  received  by  the  queen ;  but 
liis  latest  biographer  attributes  the  appointment  solely  to 
the  opinion  the  university  had  of  him  as  an  elegant  writer, 
and  therefore  the  most  fit  to  pen  an  address  on  such  an 
occasion. 

Burnet  informs  us,  that  her  majesty  declared,  at  hei^ 
accession,  that  she  would  force  no  man's  conscience,  nof 
make  any  change  in  religion.  These  specious  promises^ 
joined  to  Jewel's  fondness  for  the  university,  seem  to 
jhave  been  the  motives  which  disposed  him  to  entertain  a 
laore  favourable  opinion  of  popery  than  before.  In  thid 
state  of  his  mind,  be  went  to  Clive,  to  consult  his  old  tutor 
Dr.  Parkburst,  who  was  rector  of  that  parish ;  but  Parkhursl^ 
opon  the  re-establishment  of  pbpery,  having  fled  to  Lon^ 
don,  Jewel  returned  to  Oxford^  where  he  lingered  and 
waited,  till,  being  called  upon  in  St.  Mary's  church  to 
subscribe  some  of  the  popish  doctrines  under  the  several 
penalties,  he  took  his  pen  and  subscribed  with  great  reluct- 
ance. Yet  this  compliance,  of  which  his  conscience  se-< 
▼erely  accused  him,  was  of  no  avail ;  for  the  dean  of  Christ 
church.  Dr.  Martial,  alleging  his  subscription  to  be  in* 
sincere,  laid  a  plot  to  deliver  him  into  the  bands  of  bisbofi^ 
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Bontier;  and  wonld  certainly  hare  caught  him  in  the  snar^ 
bad  be  not  set  out  the  verj  night  in  which  he  was  sent  foi^ 
by  a  bye-way  ta  London.  He  walked  till  he  was  forced  to 
hty  himself  on  the  ground,  quite  spent  and  almost  breadi* 
less :  where  being  found  by  one  Augustine  Bemer,  a  Swiss> 
first  a  servant  of  bishop  Latimer,  and  afterwards  a  minister, 
this  person  provided  him  a  horse,  ^nd  conveyed  him  to  lladj 
Warcap,  by  whom  he  was  entertained  for  some  time,  and 
then  sent  safely  to  the  metropolis.  Here  he  lay  concealed^ 
changing  his  lodgings  twice  or  thrice  for  that  purpose,  till 
a  ship  was  provided  for  him  to  go  abroad,  together  with 
money  for  the  journey,  by  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a 
person  of  great  distinction,  and  at  that  time  in  considerable 
offices.  Hfs  escape  was  managed  by  one  Giles  Lawrence, 
who  had  been  his  fellow-collegian,  and  vras  at  this  time 
tutor  to  sir  Arthur  Darcy's  children,  living  near  the  Tower 
of  London.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Francfort,  in  1554,  he 
made  a  public  confession  of  his  sorrow  for  his  late  subscrip«- 
tion  to  popery  ;  and  soon  afterwards  went  to  Strasburgh, 
at  the  invitation  of  Peter  Martyr,  who  kept  a  kind  of  col* 
lege  for  learned  men  in  his  own  house,  of  which  he  made 
Jewel  his  rice-master :  he  likewise  attended  this  friend  to 
Zurich,  and  assisted  him  in  his  theological  lectures.  It 
was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  made  an  excursion  to 
Padua,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Sig.  Scipio, 
a  Venetian  gentleman,  to  whom  he  afterwards  addressed 
his  *'  Epistle  concerning  the  Council  of  Trent."  During 
ail  t;he  time  of  his  exile,  which  was  about  four  years,  he 
studied  bard,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in  consoling 
and  confirming  his  friends,  frequently  telling  them  that 
when  their  brethren  endured  such  "  bitter  tortures  and 
horrible  martyrdoms  at  home,  it  was  not  reasonable  they 
should  expect  to  fare  deliciously  in  banishment,"  always 
concluding  with  ^^ These  things  will  not  last  an  age,"  which 
he  repeated  so  ofteri  as  to  impress  their  minds  with  a  firm 
belief  that  their  deliverance  was  not  far  off.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  peculiar  to  Jewel.  Fox  was  likewise  re- 
marked for  using  the  same  language,  and  there  was  among 
these  exiles  in  general  a  very  firm  persuasion  that  the  do- 
minion of  popery  and  (Cruelty,  under  queen  Mary,  would 
not  be  of  long  duration. 

The  much  wished-for  event  at  length  was  made  known, 
and  upon  the  accession  of  the  new  queen,  or  rather  the 
year  after^  155^,  Jewel  returned  to  England  ;  and  we  find 
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his  namei  soon  after,  among  the  sixteen  divines  appointeJ 
by  queen  Elizabeth  to  bold  a  disputation  in  WestoHnster* 
abbey  against  tbe  papists.  In  July  1559,  be  was  in  the 
commiission  constituted  by  her  majesty  to  visit  tht  dioceses 
of  Sarum,  Exeter,  Bristol,  Batb  and  Wells,  and  Gloucester, 
in  order  to  exterminate  popery  in  the  west  of  England; 
and  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisbury  on  Jan.  2 1  fol- 
lowing, and  had  the  restitution  of  the  temporalities  April 
6,  1560.  This  promotion  was  presented  to  him  as  a  re* 
ward  for  his  great  merit  and  learning ;  and  another  attesta- 
tion of  these  was  given  him  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
who,  in  1565,  conferred, on  him,  in  his  absence,  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  in  which  character  he  attended  the  queen  to 
Oxford  the  following  year,  and  presided  at  the  divinity 
disputations  held  before  her  majesty  on  that  occasion.  He 
bad,  before,  greatly  distinguished  himself,  by  a  sermon 
preached  at  St.  Paul's-cross,  soon  after  he  had  been  made 
a  bishop, ,  in  which  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to  all  the 
Roman  catholics  in  the  world,  to  produce  but  one  clear 
and  evident  testimony  out  of  any  father  or  famous  writer 
who  flourished  within  600  years  after  Christ,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  one  of  the  articles  which  tbe  Romanists  main- 
tain against  the  church  of  Engjand  ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  published  his  famous  "  Apology"  for  that  church. 
In  the  mean  time  he  gave  a  particular  attention  to  his  dio- 
cese, where  he  began  in  his  first  visitation,  and  completed 
in  his  last,  a  great  reformation,  not  only  in  his  cathedral 
and  parochial  churches,  but  in  all  the  courts  of  his  juris- 
diction^  He  watched  so  narrowly  the  proceedings  of  his 
chancellor  and  archdeacons,  and  of  his  stewards  and  re- 
ceivers, that  they  had  no  oppor.tunities  of  being  gnilty  of 
oppression,  injustice,,  or  extortion,  nor  of  being  a  burden 
to  the  people,  or  a  scandal  to  hiras^elf.  To  prevent  these^ 
and  the  like  abuses,  for  which  tbe  ecclesiastical  courts  are 
often  censured,  he  sat  in  his  consistory  court,  and  there 
saw  that  all  things  were  conducted  rightly :  be  also  sat ' 
often  as  an  assistant  on  tb-e  bench  of  civil  justice,  being 
himself  a  justice  of  the  peace* 

Amidst  these  important  employments,  tbe  care  of  his 
health  was  too  much  neglected.  He  rose  at  four  o^clock 
in  thle  morning ;  and  after  prayers  with  his  family  at  five, 
and  in  the  cathedral  about  six,  he  was  so  intent  on  bis  stu- 
dies all  the  morning,  that  be  could  not,  without  great  vio- 
lence, be  drawn  from  them*    After  dinner^  bis  doors  and 
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csra  were  open  to  all  suitors ;  and  it  was  observed  of  him, 
as  of  Titus,  that  be  never  sent  any  sad  from  him.     Suitors 
being  thus  dismissed,  be  heard,  with  great  impartiality  and 
patience,  such  causes  debated  before  him,  as  either  de* 
volved  on  him  as  a  judge,  or  were  referred  to  him  fis  an 
arbitrator ;  and,  if  he  could  spare  any  time  from  these,  he 
reckoned  it  as  cJear  gain  to  his  study.   About  nine  at  night, 
be  called  all  his  servants  to  an  account  how  they  had  spent 
the  day,  and  then  went  to  prayers  with  them :  from  the 
chapel  he  withdrew  again  to  his  study,   till  near  midnight, 
and  from  thence  to  his  bed ;  in  which  when  he  was  laid, 
the  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber  read  to  him  till  he  fell 
asleep.     Mr.  Humfrey,  who  relates  this,  observes,  that  this 
watchful  and  laborious  life,  without  any  recreation  at  all, 
except  what  his  necessary  refreshment  at  meals,  and  a 
very  few  hours  of  rest,  afforded  him,  wasted  his  life  too 
fast,  and  undoubtedly  hastened  his  end.     In  his  fiftieth 
year,  he  fell  into  a  disorder  which  carried  him  off  in  Sept. 
1571.     He  died  at  Monkton  Farley,  in  his  diocese,  and 
was  buried  in  his  cathedral,  where  there  is  an  inscription 
over  his  grave,  written  by  Dr.  Laurence  Humfrey,  who 
also  wrote  an  account  of  his  life,  to  which  are  prefixed  se- 
veral copies  of  verses  in  honour  of  him.     Dr.  Jewel  was  of 
a  thin  habit  of  body,  which  he  exhausted  by  intense  appli*- 
•cation  to  his  studies.     In  bis  temper  he  was  pleasant  and 
affable,  modest,  meek,  temperate,  and  perfectly  master  of 
his  passions.     In  his  morals  he  was  pious  and  charitable  ; 
and  when  bishop,  became  most  remarkable  for  his  apos- 
tolic doctrine,  holy  life,  prudent  government,  incorrupt  in- 
tegrity, unspotted  chastity,  and^  bountiful  liberality.     He 
had  naturally  a  very  strong  memory,  which  he  greatly  im- 
proved by  art ;  so  that  he  could  exactly  repeat  whatever 
he  had  written  after  once  reading;  and  therefore  gene- 
rally at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  he  began  to  commit  his  ser- 
mons to  his  meoDOry ;  which  was  so  firm,  that  he  used  to* 
£^y,  that  ^*  if  he  were  to  deliver  a  premeditated  speech 
before  a  thousand  auditors,  shouting  or  fighting  all  the 
while,  yet  he  could  say  all  that  he  bad  provided  to  speak.'* 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  bishop  of  Norwich  proposed 
to  him  many  barbarous  words  out  of  a  Kalendar,  and 
Hooper  bishop  of  Gloucester  forty  strange  words,  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  foreign  terms,  he  after  once  or  twice  reading  at 
the  most,  and  a  little  recollection,  repeated  them  all  by 
(iieart  backward  and  forward.     Another  time,    when  sir 
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Nicholas  Bacon^  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  read  to  him 
only  the  last  clauses  of  ten  lines  in  Erasmus's  Paraphrase, 
confused  and  dismembered  on  purpose,  he,  sitting  silent  a 
while,  and  covering  bis  face  with  bis  hand,  on  the  sudden 
rehearsed  all  those  broken  parcels  of  sentences  the  right 
way,  and  the  contrary,  without  any  hesitation.  He  pro- 
fessed to  teach  others  this  art,  and  taught  it  his  tutor  Park* 
hurst  beyond  the  seas  ;  and  in  a  short  time  learned  all  the 
Gospel  forward  and  backward.  He  was  also  a  great  master 
of  the  ancient  languages,  and  skilled  in  the  German  and 
Italian. 

Dr.  Humfrey,  in  the  Life  of  our  bishop,  has  endeavoured 
to  represent  him  a  favourer  of  the  nonconformists.  But  it 
is  certain,  that  he  opposed  them  in  his  exile,  wheil  they 
Jbegati  their  disputes  at  Francfort ;  and  in  a  sermon  of  his 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  not  long  before  his  death,  and 
printed  among  his  Works  in  1609,  he  defended  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  against  them.  He  had  like* 
iwise  a  conference  with  some  of  them  concerning  the  cere- 
Baonies  of  the  present  state  of  the  church,  which  be  men- 
tioned with  such  vigour,  that  though  upon  his  death*bed 
lie  professed  that  neither  his  sermon  nor  conference  were 
undertaken  to  please  any  mortal  man,  or  to  trouble  those 
who  thought  differently  from  him  ;  yet  the  puritans  could 
not  forbear  shewing  their  resentments  against  him.  ^^  It 
was  strange  to  me,"  says  Dr.  Whitgift,  ^^  to  hear  so  nota- 
ble a  bishop,  so  learned  a  man,  so  stout  a  champion  of 
true  religion,  so  painful  a  prelate,  as  bishop  Jewel,  so  un- 
gratefully and  spightfully  used  by  a  sort  of  wavering  wicke4 
tongues.*'  He  is  supposed  likewise  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  a  paper,  entitled  *'  A  brief  and  lamentable  Con- 
sideration of  the  Apparel  now  used  by  the  Clergy  of  Eng- 
land," written  in  1566,  in  which  he  addresses  the  noncon- 
formists in  a  style  which  evidently  shews  his  dislike  of  their 
obstinacy  in  matters  of  trivial  importance,  and  his  dread  of 
what  might  be  the  consequences  to  the  church  in  future 
times. 

Dr.  Jewel's  writings,  which  have  rendered  his  name 
celebrated  over  all  Europe,  are :  1.  ^^  Exhortatio  ad  Oxon- 
lenses."  The  substance  printed  in  Humfrey's  Life  of  him, 
p.  35,  1573,  4to.  2.  <^  Exhortatio  in  coilegio  CC.  sive 
concio  in  fundatoris  Foxi  commemorationem,"  p.  45,  &c* 
3.  "  Concio  in  templo  B.  M.  Virginis,"  Oxon,  1550, 
preached  for  his  degree  of  B.  D.  reprinted  in  Huxqfreyi 
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p.  49,    4.  "  Oratio  in  aula  cailegii  CC/'     Hie  jGw^etvell 
speech  an  his  expulsion  in  1^54,  printed  by  Humfrey^  p. 
74,  &c.     5.  A  ftbort  tract,  <^  De  Usura/*  ibid.  p.  917,  &c. 
6.  ^^  Epistolaad  Scipionem  Patritium  Venetuo,"  &e.  1559, 
and  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  father  Paul's  ^^  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  in  English,  by  Breat,  third  edi* 
tion,  1629,  folio.     7.  '^A  Letter  to  Henry  Bullinger  at 
Zurich,  concerning  the  State  of  Religion  in  EngTand,^* 
dated  May  22,  1559,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Strype's 
*^  Annals,"  No.  xk.     8.  Another  letter  to  the  same,  dated 
Feb.  8,  1566,  concerning  his  controversy  with  Hardyngc^ 
ibid.  No.  36,  37.    9.  "  Letters  between  him  and  Dr.  Henry 
Cole,  &c.  1560,"  8vo.     10.  <<A  Sdraion  preached  at  Si. 
Paul's  Cross,  the  second  Sunday  before  Easter,  anno  1560,'* 
Svo*    Dr.  Cole  wrote  several  letters  to  him  on  this  subject 
11.  ''A  Reply  to  Mr.  Hardynge's  Answer,  &c."  1566,  fol. 
and  again  in  Latin,  by  Will.  Whitaker,  fellow  of  Trini^ 
college,  Cambridge,  at  Geneva,  1578,  4to;  and  again  in 
1585,  in  folio,  with  oUr  author's  ^Apologia  EcclesisB  An- 
glicanaB."      1^.  ^^  Apologia  Ecclesiae  Anglicans^,'*  1562, 
8vo ;  several  times  printed  in  England,  and  tmnslated  into 
German,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch ;  and  ^  Gi'eek 
translation  of  it  was  printed  at  Oxford,  ^n  1614,  8vo.     It 
was  likewise  translated  into  WeUh,  Qxfprd,  1  ji7 1 .  The  £ag- 
lish  translation  by  the  lady  Bacon,  wife  to.  sir  Nicolas  Ba- 
con, was  entitled  ^^  An  Apology  or  Answer  in  Defence  of 
the  Church  of  England,  &c."  1562,  4to.   This  "  Apology'* 
was  approved  by  the  queen,  and  set  forth  with  the  consent 
of  the  bishops.     13.  ^^  A  Defence  of  the  Apology,  &c." 
1564, 1567,  folio;  again  in  Latin,  by  Tho.  Braddock,  fellow 
of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  at  Geneva,  I16OO,  foL    The 
^^  Apology"  was  ordered  by  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James, 
kipgCharles,  and  four  successive  archbishops,  to  be  read  and 
chained  up  in  all  parish  churches  througfaottt  England  and 
Wales.     14.  ^'  An  Answer  to  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Har- 
dynge,  entitled  *  A  Detection  of  sundry  foul  Errors,'  &c.'* 
1568  and  1570,  folio.     15.  <^  A  View  of  a  seditious  Boll 
sent  into  England  from  Pius  V.  &c."  1582,  8yo.     16.  <^  A 
Treatise  of  the  Holy  Scripture,"  8vo.     17.  ^'  Exposition 
on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,"  1594,  8vo.     18. 
•*  A  Treatise  of  the  Sacraments,  &c.**  1583.     19,  "  Cer- 
tain Sermons  preached  before  the  queen's  majesty  at  Paul's 
Cross,  and  elsewhere."     All  these  books  (except  the  first 
tight),  with  the  "  Sermons"  and  "  Apology,"  were  printed 
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«t  London,  1609,  in  one  volume,  folio,  with  an  abstract  of 
tiie  author's  life,  by  Dan.  Featiy ;  but  full  of  faults,  as 
Wood  says.  There  is  a  better  life  prefixed  to  the  octavo 
.edition  of  the  Apology,  1685.  20.  "An  Answer  to  cer- 
tain frivolous  Objections  against  the  Government  of  the 
Church  of  England,''  1641,  4to,  a  single  sheet.  21.  lilany 
letters  in  the  collection  of  records  in  Part  III.  of  Burnet's 
**  History  of  the  Reformation."  * 

.  JOACHIM,  abbot  of  Corazzo,  and  afterwards  of  Flora 
in  Calabria,    distinguished  for  his  pretended  prophecies 
and  remarkable  opinions,  was  born  at  Celico  near  Cosejiza, 
in  1 130.     He  was  of  the  Cistertian  order,  and  had  several 
monasteries  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  which  he  directed 
with  the  utmost  wisdom  and  regularity.     He  was  revered 
by  the  multitude  as  a  person  divinely  inspired,  and  even 
equ^l  to  the  most  illustrious  of  the  ancient  prophets.  Many 
of  his  predictions  were  formerly  circulated,  and  indeed  are 
still  extant,  having  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
received  illustration  from  several  commentators.  He  taught 
erroneous    notions    respecting  the  holy  Trinity,    which 
amounted  fully  to  tritheism ;  but  what  is  more  extraor- 
dinary, he  taught  that  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  im- 
perfect, and  that  a  better  and  more  complete  law  is  to  be 
given  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  to  be  everlasting.  These 
reveries  gave  birth  to  a  book  attributed  to  Joachini,  enti- 
tled "  The  Everlasting  Gospel,"  or  «  The  Gospel  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."     **  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,"  says  Mosheim, 
^^  that  Joachim  was  th^  author  of  various  predictions,  and 
that  he,  in  a  particular  manner,  foretold  the  reformation  qf 
the  church,  of  which  he  might  see  the  absolute  necessity. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  predic- 
tions and  writings  which  were  formerly  attributed  to  him, 
were  composed  by  others.    This  we  may  affirm  even  of 
the  '^  Everlasting  Gospel,"  the  work  undoubtedly  of  some 
obscure,  silly,  and  visionary  monk,  who  thought  proper  to 
adorn  his  reveries  with  the  celebrated  name  of  Joachim,  in 
order  to  gain  them  credit,  and  render  them  more  agree- 
able to  the  multitude.    The  title  of  this  senseless  produc- 
tion is  taken  from  Rev.  xiv«  6 ;  and  it  contained  three  books. 

1  Life  prefixed  to  the  octavo  edition  of  the  Apology,  1695,  reprinted  by  Ikr, 
Wordsworth  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography. — ^Ath.  Obc.  vol.  I. — ^Fnller's  Abel 
Bedivivas.— Biog.  Brit — Strype's  Life  of  Cranmer,  pp.  33*7,^  357 ; — of  Parker* 
pp.  53,  76,  99,  1U>  178»  180,  185,  ;{6d,  317,  366,369,  460.--Priiice'sWer, 
tbies  of  De?on« 
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The  first  was  entitled  **  Liber  concordiae  veritati9/*  or  tbe 
book  of  tbe  harmony  of  truth  ;  tbe  second,  **  Apocalypsis 
Nova/'  or  new  revelation  ;  and  the  third,  **  Psalterium  de- 
cern Cbordarum.^'  This  account  was  taken  from  a  MS.  of 
that  work  in  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne.''  It  is  necessary^ 
we  should  observe,  to  distinguish  this  book  from  the  *^  In* 
Production  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel,"'  written  by  a  friar' 
oamed  Gerhard,  and  published  in  1250.  Joachim  died  in 
1202,  leaving  a  number  of  followers,  who  were  called 
Joachimites*  His  works  have  been  published  in  Venice^ 
1516^  folio,  &c.  and  contain  proposition^^wbich  have  been 
condemned  by  several  councils.  The  part  of  bis  works 
most  esteemed  is  his  commentaries  on^  Isaiah,  Jeremiafa, 
and  the  Apocalypse.  His  life  was  written  by  a  Dominican 
named  Gervaise,  and  published  in  1745,  in  2  vols.  i2mo.^ 

JOACHIM,  George.     See  RHETICUS. 

JOAN  (Pope),  called  by  Platina  John  VIII.  seems  to 
require  some  notice  in  this  work,  although  her  history  b 
involved  in  much  doubt,  and  even  her  Existence  is, thought 
by  some  uncertain.  This  subject  has  been  treated  with  as 
much  animosity  on  both  sides,  between  the  papists  and  tlie 
protestants,  as  if  the  whole  of  religion  depended  on  it  These 
are  reckoned  upwards  of  sixty  of  the'  Romish  communion, 
and  among  them  several  monks  and  canonized  saints,  by 
whom  the  story  is  related  thus  : 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  viz.  between  tbe 
pontificates  of  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.  *  a  woman,  called 
Joan,  was  promoted  to  the  pontificate,  by  tbe  name  of 
John  5  whom  Platina,  and  almost  all  other  historians,  have 
reckoned  as  the  Vlllth  of  that  name,  and  others  as  tbe 
Vllth  :  some  call  her  only  John.  This  female  pope  was 
born  at  Meritz,  where  she  went  by  the  name  of  English 
Johnf  ;  whether  because  she  was  of  English  extraction,  or 
for  what  other  reason,  is  not  known :  some  modern  histo- 
rians say  she  was  called  Agnes,  that  is,  the  chaste,  by  way 
of  irony,  perhaps,  before  her  pontificate.  She  had  from 
her  infancy  an  extraordinary  passion  for  learning  and  tra- 
velling, find -in  order  to  satisfy  this  inclination,  put  on  the 

*  See  Morert.    N.  B.  Blonde),  Des-  f  Her  true  name  was  Gilberta,  ^nd 

naretz,  and  Bayle,  are  tbe  chief  of  it  is  said  she  took  tbe  name  of  EngHKli, 

tiiose  who  absolutely  denied  it.    Span-  •  or  Aoglus,  from  Aoglas,  a  monk  of  4he 

beim,  L'Enfant  des  Vignelles,  among  abbey  of  Fulda,  whom  she  loved,  and 

Ij^jie  who  baTe  affirmed  it.  who  was  her  instructor,  and  travelled 

^  with  her.  Crespio's  L'etat  de  TEogU^ 

!  |iloftheim.<p^CaTe,  vol.  U.-»Pupin»«*-Moreru 
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toale  habit,  and  went  to  Athens,  in  company  with^)ne  of 
her  friends,  who  was  called  her  favourite  lover.  From 
Athens  she  went  to  Rome,  where  she  taught  divinity  ;  and, 
in  the  garb  of  a  doctor,  acquired  so  great  reputation  for 
understandings  learning,  and  probity,  that  she  was  unani- 
mously elected  pope  in  the  room  of  Leo  IV. 

T,o  this  story  several  modern  historians  add  many  par- 
ticuiar^  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  and  assert  that  she 
formed  an  improper  conneKion  with  the  friend  to  whose 
assistance  she  owed  her  advancement  in  learning.  This 
commerce,  however,  might  have  remained  a  secret,  had 
not  Joan,  mistaken  without  doubt  in  her  reckoning,  ven- 
tured to  go  to  a  procession,  where  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  brought  to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  church  of  St.  Clement ;  and  it  ,is 
added  that  she  died  there  in  labour,  after  having  held  the 
pontifical  see  about  two  years; ^ 

Such  is  the  story,  as  related  in  the  history  of  the  popes, 
which  was  certainly  received  and  avowed  as  a  truth  for 
some  centuries.  Since  it  became  a  matter  of  dispute, 
some  writers  of  the  Romish  church  have  denied  it;  some^ 
ibave  apologized  for  it  absurdly  enough  ;  others  in  a  vi^y 
that  might  be  admitted,  did  not  that  church  claim  to  be 
infallible :  for  it  was  that  claim  which  first  brought  the 
truth  of  this  history  under  examination.  The  protestants 
alleged  it  as  a  clear  proof  against  the  claim ;  since  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  in  this  instance  the  church  was  deceived 
by  a  woman  in  disguise.  This  induced  the  Roman 
catholics  to  search  more  narrowly  than  before  into  the 
affair  ;  and  the  result  of  that  inquiry  was,  first  a  doubt,  and 
next  an  improbability,  of  Joan's  real  existence.  This  led 
to  a  further  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  story ;  whence  it 
appeared,  that  there  were' no  footsteps  of  its  being  known 
in  the  church  for  near  200  years  after  it  was  said  to  have 
happened  *,  £neas  Sylvius,  who  was  pope  in  the  fifteenth 
century  under  the  name  of  Pius  II.  was  the  first  who^ 
called  it  in  question,  and  he  touched  it  but  slightly,  ob- 
serving, that  in  the  election  of  that  woman  there  was  no 
error  in  a  matter'of  faith,  but  only  an  ignorance  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact;  and  also  that  the  story  was  not  certain. 
Yet  this  very  Sylvius  su£Pered  Joan's  name  to  be  placed 

*  Marianas  is  the  first  who  meniioiis  it,  and  he  lived  200  years  after.  Blundel^t 
Eclaircissem.  de  la  question  :  Si  une  fcmme  a  este  assise  411  siege  papal^p.  17. 
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anftmg  those  of  tbs  other  popes  is  the  register  of  SietWy 
nod  transcribed  the  story  in  his  historical  work  printed  at 
Nuremburg  in  1493.  The  example  of  Sylvius  embold- 
ened others  to  search  more  freely  into  the  matter,  who^ 
finding  it  to  have  no  good  foundation,  thought  proper  to 
give  it  up. 

But  the  protestants  thought  themselves  the  aaore  obliged, 
to  labour  in  support  of  it,  as  an  indelible  blot  and  reproach 
4ipon  their  adversaries ;  and  to  aggravate  the  matter,  se- 
veral circumstances  were  mentioned  with  the  view  of  ex- 
posing the  credulity  and  weakness  of  that  church,  which, 
it  was  maintained,  bad  authorized  them.  In  dnis  spirit  it 
was  observed,  that  Joan,  being  installed  in  her  office. 
Admitted  others  into  orders,  after  the  manner  of  other 
popes ;  made  priests  and  deacons,  ordained  bishops 
•and  abbots,  sung  mass,  consecrated  churches  and  altars, 
administered  the  sacraments,  presented  her  feet  to  be 
kissed,  and  performed  all  other  actions  which  the  popes  of 
Rome  are  wont  to  do,  with  other  particulars  not  now  worth 
reciting,  as  the  best  informed  historians  seem  to  give  the 
whole  up  as  a  fable.^ 

JOAN  of  ARC,  commonly  called  like  Maid  of  Orleans, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  heroines  in  history,  was  the 
^ughter  of  James  d'Arc,  and  of  Isabella  Rom£  his  wife, 
two  persons  of  low  rank,  in  the  village  of  Domremi,  near 
Vaucouleurs,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  where  she  was  bora 
4n  1402.     The  instructions  she  received  during  her.  child- 
hood and  youth  were  suited  to  her  humble  condition.  .  She 
-quitted  her  parents  at  an  early  age,  as  they  were  ill  able 
to  maintain  her,  and  engaged  herself  as  a  servant  at  a  small 
inn.     In  this  situation  she  employed  herself  in  attending 
the  horses  of  the  guests,  and  in  riding  them  to  the  water- 
ing^place,  and  by  these  exercises  she  acquired  a  robust 
and  hardy  frame.     At  this  time  the  affairs  of  France  weie 
in  a  desperate  condition,  and  the  city  of   Orleans,  the 
most  important  place  in  the  kingdom,  was  besieged  by  the 
English  regent,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  as  a^  step  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  conquest  of  all  France.     The  French  king 
used  every  eiqsedient  to  supply  the  city  with  a  garrinson 
and  provisions ;  and  the  English  left  no  method  unem- 
ployed for  reducing  it.     The  eyes  of  all  j^urope  were 

1  Gen.  Dict.-^Platina  de  yitis  PootiiicuQi.--'BQwer'4  B'uL  of  the  Pc^es.-^ 
Mosbeim's  Cb«  Hist, 
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turned  towards  this  scene  of  action,  and  after  numberless 
feats  of  valour  on  both  sides,  the  attack  was  so  vigorously 
pushed  by  the  English,  that  the  king  (Charles  VIL)  gave 
up  the  city  as  lost,  when  relief  was  brought  from  a  very 
unexpected  quarter.  Joan,  influenced  by  the  frequent 
accounts  of  the  rencounters  at  this  memorable  siege,  and 
affected  with  the  distresses  of  her  country  and  king,  was 
seized  with  a  wild  desire  of  relieving  him  ;  and  as  her  in- 
experienced mind-worked  day  and  night  on  this  favourite 
object,  she  fancied  she  saw  visions,  and  heard  voices,  ex- 
horting her  to  re-establish  the  throne  of  France,  and  expel 
the  English  invaders.  Enthusiastic  in  these  notions,  she 
went  to  Vaucouleurs,  and  informed  Baudricourt,  the  go^ 
vernor^  of  her  inspirations  and  intentions,  who  sent  her  to 
the  French  court,  then  at  Cbinon.  Here,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  she  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  conduct  his  ma* 
jesty  to  Rheims,  to  be  there  crowned  and  anointed ;  and 
'she  demanded,  as  the  instrument  of  her  future  victories,  a 
particular  sword  which  was  kept  in  the  church  of  St.  Ca- 
therine de  Fierbois.  The  king  and  his  ministers  at  first' 
either  hesitated  or  pretended  to  hesitate ;  but  after  an  as- 
sembly of  grave  and  learned  divines  had  pronounced  bev 
mission  to  be  real  and  supernatural,  her  request  was 
granted,  and  she  was  exhibited  to  the  whole  people,  on 
horseback  in  military  habiliments.  On  this  sight,  her  dex* 
terity  in  managing  her  steed,  though  acquired  in  her  fori- 
mer  station,  was  regarded  as  a  fresh  proof  of  her  mission  ; 
her  former  occupation  was  even  denied ;  she  was  con- 
verted into  a  shepherdess,  an  employment  more  agreeable 
to  the  fancy.  ''  Some  years  were  subtracted  from  her  age, 
in  order  to  excite  still  more  admiration ;  and  she  was  re- 
ceived with  the  loudest  acclamations,  by  persons  of  all 
ranks. 

The  English  at  first  affected  to  speak  with  derision  of  the 
maid  and  her  heavenly  missian ;  but  were  secretly  struck 
with  the  strpng  persuasion  which  prevailed  in  all  around 
them.  They  found  their  qourage  daunted  by  degrees,  and 
thence  began  to  infer  a  divine  vengeance  hanging  over 
them.  A  silent  astonishment  reigned  among  those  troops 
formerly  so  elated  with  victory,  and  so  fierce  for  the  com- 
bat The  maid  entered  the  city  of  Orleans  at  the  head  of 
a  convoy,  arrayed  in  her  military  garb^  and  displaying  her 
consecrated  standard.     She  was  received  as  a  celestial 
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deliverer  by  the  garrison  and  its  inbabitltnts ;  and  with  the 
instructions  of  count  Dunois,  commonly  called  the  Bastard 
of  Orleans^  who  commanded  in  that  place,  she  actually 
obliged  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  city,  after 
driving  them  from  their  entrenchments,  and  defeating 
them  in  several  desperate  attacks. 

Raising  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  one  part  of  the  maid's 
promise  to  Charles;  crowning  bim  at  Rbeims.  was  the 
other  ;  and  she  now  vehemently  insisted  that  he  should  set 
oat  immediately  on  that  journey.  A  few  weeks  before, 
such  a  proposal  would  have  appeared  altogether  extrava- 
gant. Rheims  lay  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  kingdom ; 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  victorious  enemy  ;  the  whole 
road  that  led  to  it  was  occupied  by  their  garrisons ;  and 
DO  imagination  could  have  been  so  sanguine  as  to  hope 
that  such  an  attempt  could  possibly  be  carried  into  exe- 
cutiou.  But,  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  king  of  France 
to  maintain  the  belief  of  something  extraordinary  and  di- 
vine  in  these  events,  he  resolved  to  comply  with  her  ex*  ' 
hortations,  and  avail  himself  of  the  present  consternatioa 
of  the  English.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Rheims,  at  the 
head  of  12,000  men,  and  scarcely  perceived  as  he  passed 
along,  that  he  was  marching  through  an  enemy's  country. 
Every  place  opened  its  gates  to  him  ;  Rbeims  sent  him  its 
keys,  and  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  was  performed 
with  the  holy  oil,  which  a  pigeon  is  said  to  have  brought 
from  heaven  to  Clovis,^  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

As  a  mark  of  his  gratitnde,  Charles  had  a  medal  struck 
in  her  honour.  On  one  side  was  her  portrait,  on  the  other 
a  hand  holding  a  sword  with  these  words,  Consilio  confirmata 
Dei.  **  Sustained  by  the  assistance  of  God/*  Tlie  king 
also  ennobled  ail  her  family,  <ts  well  in  the  male  as  in  the 
female  line ;  the  former  became  extinct  in  1760.  In  1614 
the  latter,  at  the  request  of  the  procurator-general,  wet^ 
deprived  of  their  privilege  of  ennobling  their  children,  in- 
dependent of  their  husband.  The  town  of  Domremi,  also, 
where  she  was  born,  was  exempted  from  all  ta^es,  aids, 
and  subsidies  for  ever. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  as  she  is  called,  declared  after 
this  coronation,  that  her  mission  was  now  accomplished ; 
and  expressed  her  inclination  to  retire  to  the  occupations 
and  course  of  life  which  became,  her  sex.  But  Dunois^ 
sensible  of  the^great  advantslges  which  might  still  be  reaped 
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ffom  ber  presence  in  the  araiy,  exhorted  ber  to  persevere 
till  the  final  expulsion  of  tbe  English.  In  pursuance  et 
thb  advice,  she  threw  herself  into  tbe  town  of  Comptegne^ 
at  that  time  besieged  by  tbe  duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted 
by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Suffolk.  The  garrison,  oa 
bier  appearance,  believed  themselves  invincible;  but  Joan, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  taken  prisoner 
in  a  ssdly,  and  no  efforts  having  been  made  by  the  French 
court  to  deliver  her,  was  condemned  by  the  English  to  be 
burnt  alive,  which  sentence  she  sustained  with  great  cou« 
rage  in  tbe  nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  1431.  Such  are 
the  outlines  of  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  heroine, 
which  however  is  involved  in  many  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  has  too  many  of  the  features  of  romance  for  serious 
belief.  It  has  lately  even  been  doubted  whether  she  was 
actually  put  to  death ;  and  some  plausible  evidence  has 
been  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  judges  appointed 
by  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  try  her,  passed  a  sentence  from 
which  they  saved  ber  on  the  day  of  execution  by  a  trick, 
and  that  she  afterwards  made  ber  appearance,  was  married 
to  a  gentlenuui  of  the  house  of  Amboise  in  1436,  and  her 
sentence  was  annulled  in  1456.  Be  this  as  it  may,  her 
memory  has  long  been  consecrated  by  her  countrymen, 
none  of  whom,  however,  have  done  her  so  much  honour 
as  our  present  poet-laureat,  in  his  admirable  poem  of 
«  Joan  of  Arc.'' » 

JOBERT  (Louis),  a  pious  and  learned  Jesuit,  was  a 
native  of  Paris,  where  he  was  bo'rn  in  1647.  He  taught 
polite  literature  in  his  own  order,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  preacher.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1719.  There  are 
several  tracts  of  piety  of  his  writing,  besides  a  piece  en- 
titled "  La  Science  des  Medailles,"  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  1739,  2  vols.  12mo,  but  this 
superiority  it  owes  to  the  editor,  M.  le  Baron  Bimard  de 
la  Bastie;  and  even  of  this  edition^  the  second  volume  is  a 
mere  farrago  of  useless  lumber.  Pihkerton,  who  expressesf 
a  very  low  opinion  of  this  work,  affirms  that  Jobert  bor- 
rowed much  from  Charles  Patin's  "  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Medals,"  without  any  acknowledgment.* 

JOCONDUS,  or  JUCUNDUS  (John),  an  eminent  an* 
tiquary,  architect,  and  critic,    was  probably  a  native  of 

^  Histories  of  England  and  France. — Southey*s  Joan  of  Arc.— ^leig's  Supple* 
iBent  to  the  Encyclopedia  Briannica. 
>  Moreri.— £Hfct.  Hist— 'PiDkerion's  MedalSj  preface,      m 
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Verona,  and  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Re  was 
of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  hut  in  his  travels,  and  da- 
ring his  scientific  labours,  wore  the  habit  of  a  secular  priest. 
When  at  Rome,  where  he  was  first  known  as  an  architect, 
he  began  to  appi  j  to  the  study  of  classical  antiquities,  and 
Bade  a  judicious  collection  of  inscriptions,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Lorenzo  de  Medici.     He  was  some  time  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  thence  went  to 
France  abont  1500,  where  Louis  X.  appointed  him  royal 
architect.     He  built  at  Paris  two  bridges  over  the  Seine, 
that  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  little  bridge.     In  the  mean 
time,  while  be  had  leisdre,  he  employed  it  in  examining 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  had  the  felicity  to  recover  all  the 
lettei's  of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  the  work  of  Julius  Obse- 
quens  on  prodigies.     These  he  arranged  for  publication, 
and  sent  them  to  Aldus  Manutius,  by  whom  they  were 
both  printed  in  1508,  8vo.     He  also  collated  several  other 
dassics,  and  illustrated  Cssar's  Commentaries  by  useful 
notes  and  fignres,  and  was  the  first  to  give  a  design  of  the 
famous  bridge  which  Csesar  built  across  the  Rhine.     On 
his  retorn  to  Italy,  he  edited  the  fine  edition  of  Vitruvius, 
printed  by  Aldus  in  1511,  and  enriched  it  with  designs. 
When  the  famorus  bridge  the   Rialto  was  burnt  down  in 
1513,  he  gave  a  magnificent  design  for  a  new  one;  but 
that  of  an   inferior  architect  being  preferred,  he  quitted 
Venice,    and  went  to  Rome,   where,   after  the  death  of 
Bramante,  he  was  employed  on   St.  Peter's  church.     His 
last  work  was  the  bridge  over  the  Adige,  at  Verona,  which 
be  built  in  1 520.     He  died  about  1 S30,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.» 

JODELLE(Stephen),  acelebrated  French  poet,  was  born 
of  a  nobFe  family  at  Paris,  in  1532.  He  was  esteemed  by 
Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.  but  so  entirely  devoted  to  poetry 
and  luxury,  that  he  reaped  no  advantage  from  their  pa- 
i  tronage,  but  lived  in  poverty.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
tragic  poets  of  France,  but  abused  the  uncommon  facility 
he  had  in  writing  verses  ;  so  that  though  his  French  poems 
were  much  admired  when  their  author  was  living,  it  now 
requires  great  patience  to  read  them.  The  same  cannot, 
however,  be  said  of  his  Latin  poetry,  which  is  written  in  a 
more  pure  and  easy  style,  and  in  a  better  taste.  Jodelle 
Was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin,  bad  a  genius 

*  TiralK>schu— Mwreru— NiceroD,  toI.  XXX. — Saxii  Onomast, 
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for  the  arts,  and  is  said  to  have  understood  arcfaitectorej^ 
painting,  and  sculpture ;  he  was  one  of  the  poets  in  the 
Pleiades  fancied  by  Ronsard,  and  is  considered  as  the  iri« 
Tentor  of  the  Vers  rapport^s.  This  author  died  very  poor, 
July  1573.  The  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  at 
Paris,  1574,  4to,  and  at  Lyons,  1597,  12000.  It  contains 
two  tragedies,Cleopatra,and  Dido;  Eugene,  a  comedy ;  son* 
nets,  songs,  odes,  elegies,  &c.  Cardinal  du  Perron  valued 
this  poet's  talents  so  little,  that  he  used  to  say  Jodelle*ft 
verses  were  hxxt  pois piles} 

JOHN  of  SALISBURY.     See  SALISBURY. 

JOHNSON  (Charles),  a  dramatic  writer,  was  origi- 
nally bred  to  the  law,  and  a  member  of  the  Middle  temple^ 
but  being  a  great  admirer  of  the  muses,  and  finding  ia 
himself  a  strong  propensity  to  dramatic  writing,  he  quitted 
his  profession,  and  by  contracting  an  intimacy  with  Mr., 
Wilks,  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  found  means,  through 
that  gentleman's  interest,  to  get  his  plays  on  the  stage 
without  much  difficulty.  Some  of  them  met  with  very 
good  success,  and  being  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
meetings  of  the  wits  at  Will's  and  Button's  coffee-houses^ 
he,  by  a  polite  and  inoffensive  behaviour,  formed  so  ex* 
tensive  an  acquaintance  and  intimacy,  as  constantly  in* 
sured  him  great  emoluments  on  his  benefit  night;  by  which 
means,  being  a  mdn  of  ceconomy,  he  was  epabled  to  sub«i 
sist  very  genteelly.  He  at  length  married  a  young  widow, 
with  a  tolerable  fortune,  oa  which  he  set  up  a  tavern  in 
Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  but  quitted  business  at  his 
wife's  death,  and  lived  privately  on  an  easy  competence 
which  he  had  saved.  At  what  time  he  was  born  we  know 
not,  but  be  lived  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne,  king 
George  I.  and  part  of  Qeorge  II.  and  died  March  1 1,  1748. 
As  a  dramatic  writer,  he  is  far  from  deserving  to  be  placed 
amongst  the  lowest  class  ;  for  though  his  plots  are  seldom 
original,  yet  he  has  given  them  so.  many  additions,  and 
has  clothed  the  designs  of  others  in  so  pleasing  a  dress, 
that  a  great  share  of  the  merit  they  possess  ought  to  be  at* 
tributed  to  him. 

Though,  as  we  have  observed,  he.  was  a  man  of  a  very 
inoffensive  behaviour,  he  could  not  escape  the  satire  of 
Pope,  who,  too  ready  to  resent  even  any  supposed  offencet 
has,  on  some  trivial  pique,  immortalized  him  in  the  "  Dun** 

■  Sen.  Diet— Niceno.  yoK  X^YHL— Moreri.^Dict.  Hist 
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ciad ;-'  and  in  one  of  the  notes  to  that  poem  has  quoted 
fipom  another  piece,  called  *^  The  Characters  of  the  Times,'* 
the  following  account  of  him :  '^  Charles  Johnson^  famous 
for  writing  a  play  every  year,  and  for  being  at  Button's 
every  day.  He  bad  probably  thriven  better  in  his  voca- 
tion, bad  he  been  a  small  matter  leaner;  he  may  be  justly 
called  a  martyr  to  obesity,  and  be  said  to  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  rotundity  of  his  parts/'  The  friends  of  John- 
son knew  that  part  of  this  account  was  false,  and  probably 
did  not  think  very  ill  of  a  man  of  whom  nothing  more  de-. 
grading  could  be  said  than  that  he  was  fat.  The  dramatic 
pieces  this  author  produced,  nineteen  in  all,  are  enume- 
rated in  the  Biograpbia  Dramatica.' 

JOHNSON  (John),  an  eminent  divine  among  the  non'*^ 
jurors,  the  only  son  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Johnson,  vicar  of  • 
Frindsbury,  near  Rochester,  was  born  Dec.  30,  1662,  and 
was  educated  in  the  king's  school  in  Canterbury,  where 
he  made  such  progress  in  the  three  learned  languages, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  under  Mr.  Lovejoy,  then  mas* 
ter  of  that  school,  that  when  be  was  very  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cam* 
bridge,  where  he  was  admitted  in  the  college  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Turner,  fellow  of  that 
house,  March  the  4th,  1677-S.  In  Lent  term  1681-2, 
be  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  soon  after  was  nominated 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  to  a  scholarship  in 
Corpus  Christi  college  in  that  university,  of  the  founda- 
tion of  ar^^hbishop  Parker,  to  which  be  was  admitted  April 
the  29th,  1682,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Beck,  fellow  of  that 
bouse.  lie  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the  commence- 
9ient  1685.  Soon  after  he  entered  into  deacon's  orders,  and 
became  curate  to  the  rector  of  Upper  And  Lower  Hardres, 
near  Canterbury.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  the  right  rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  lord  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of 
Westminster,  December  the  19th,  1686 ;  and  July  the  9th, 
1687,  be  wats  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Boughton  under  the 
Blean,  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  at  the 
fame  time  he  was  allowed  by  the  same  archbishop  to  hold  tlie 
SK^oining  vicarage  of  Hero-hill  by  sequestration ;  both  which 
churches  he  supplied  himself.  About  1689  one  Sale, 
%  man  who  had  counterfeited  holy  orders,  having  forged 

^  Gibber's  Lives,  vol.  V. — Biog.  Dramatica. 
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letters  of  ordination  both   for  bioMelf   and  \An  falhetf' 
came  into  this  diocese,  and  taking  occasion  from  the  edti«* 
ftifiibn  occasioned  by  the  revolntion  during  the  time  arCh* 
bishop  Sancroft  was  nnder  suspension,  and  before  Dr.  TU«* 
Ibtson  was  consecrated  to  the  archbishopric,  made  it  his* 
business  to  find  out  what  liTings  were  held  by  se^(uesttaii<m' 
only,  and  procured  the  broad  seal  for  one  of  these  for  him^ 
self,   and  another  for  his  father.    On  this  Mr.  Johtison 
thought  it  necessary  to  secure  his  vicamge  of  Hern'^hilif 
that  he  might  prevent  Sale  from  depriving  him  of  that  be^ 
nefice  i  and  archbishop  Sancroft  being  then  deprived  al^ 
dfficio  only,  but  not  a  beneficio^  presented  htm  to  Hern-htll^ 
to  which  he  was  instituted  October  the  16tb,  1689,  by  I>f« 
George  Oxenden,  ticar^general  to  the  archbishops  but  ar 
that  time  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  guardians 
<)f  the  spiritualities  during  the  suspension  of  the  archbishop* 
But  as  the  living  had  been  so  long  held  by  sequestrattoiik 
that  it  was  lapsed  to  the  crown,  he  found  it  necessary  to  ^ 
ciorroborate  his  title  with  the  broad  seal,  whieh  was  given 
him  April  the  12th,  1690.    In  1697  the  iricarage  of  St. 
John  in  the  Isle  of  Thaiiet,  to  which  the  town  of  Margate' 
belongs,  becoming  void,  archbishop  Tenisoti,  the  patrony 
considering  the  largeness  of  the  cure,  was  desirous  to  ptoce 
there  a  person  better  qualified  than  ordinary  to  supply  it| 
and  could  think  of  no  tnan  in  his  diocese  more  fit  thaif 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  therefore  entreated  him  to  undertake 
the  pastoral  care  of  that  large  and  populous  parish.    Aild 
because  the  benefice  was  but  small,  and  the  cm'e  very 

S^reat,  the  archbishop,  to  induce  him  to  accept  of  it,  collated 
lioi  to  the  vicarage  of  Appledore  (a  gbod  benefice)  on  the 
borders  of  Romney  Marsh,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1697  :  bttt 
Mr.  Johnson  chose  to  hold  Margate  by  sequestration  onfly. 
And  having  now  two  sons  ready  to  be  instructed  in  learit^ 
ing,  he  would  not  send  them  tO  school,  but  uugbt  them 
himself;  saying  that  he  thought  it  as  much  the  du^Qf  ft 
father  to  teach  his  own  children,  if  he  was  capable  of  dtnng  - 
it,  as  it  was  of  the  mother  to  suckle  and  nurse  them  in 
their  infancy,  if  she  was  able ;  and  because  be  believed  ' 
they  Would  learn  better  in  company  than  alone,  he  to6k ' 
two  or  three  boarders  to  teach  with  them,  the  sons  of  some 
paFticular  firiends.    He  was  much  importuned  by  several 
others  of   his  acquaintance  to   take   their  sons,  but  he  ' 
refused.     At  lengthy  finding  he  could  not  attend  the  pupila 
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he  htid,  Ifii  great  curei  and  bis  studies,  in  such  a  maitner 
as  be  was  desirous  to  do,  be  entreated  bis  patron  tbe  arch* 
bishop,  to  give  him  leave  entirely  to  quit  Margate,  and 
to  retire  to  his  CMre  of  Appledore^  which,  with  some  diffi-* 
culty,  was  at  bit  granted  him  ;  but  not  till  bia  grace  bad 
made  iQi}uiry  throughout  bis  diocese  and  the  univeniity  of 
Cambridge  for  one  who  mig^t  be  thought  qualified  to  sni^f- 
ceed  him.  He  settled  at  Appledore  in  1703,  and  as  90QI1 
as  his  eldest  son  was  fit  for  the  university  (which  'waa  in 
1705)  he  sent  him  to  Cambridge,  and  bis  other  spn  tp 
achool  till  he  was  of  age  to  be  pu(  out  apprentice ;  an4 
dismissed  all  tbe  rest  of  bis  scholars.  He  seemed  much 
pleased  with  Appledore  at  his  first  retirement  tbitber,  as  a 
place  where  be  could  follow  his  studies  without  interrupt 
tioD.  But  this  satisfaction  was  not  of  long  continuance; 
for  that  marshy  air,  in  a  year  or  two,  brougbt  a  severe  sick** 
Mss  00  himself  aod  all  bis  family,  and  bis  constitution  (which 
till  thoB  had  bee^  very  good)  was  so  broken,  that  he  never 
afterwards  recovered  the  health  he  had  before  enjoyed* 
This  made  him  deaifous  to  remove  from  thence  aa  soon  aa 
he  could ;  and  the  vicarage  of  Cranbrook  becoming  v^id^ 
he  asked  the  arobbisbop  to  bestow  it  on  him,  which  hia 
grace  readily  did,  and  aceordingly  collated  him  to  it  April 
t^  iStb,  1707,  where  he  continued  till  bia  deatbf  holding 
Af^ledore  with  it.  In  1710,  and  again  in  1713,  hewaa 
cboaati  by  the* clergy  of  tbe  diocese  of  Canterbury  to  be 
one. of  their  proctora  for  the  convocation  summoned  to 
meet  with  the  parliaaient  in  those  years.  And  as  the  first 
of  tbeae  convpoatiofts  was  permitted  to  sit^nd  acty  and  to 
tnnt  of  matters  of  religion  (ihoegh  they  brougbt  no  buyi*- 
iiess  to  any  perfection,  owing  to  the  differences  that  had 
been  raised  hetweeo  the  twoiwuses)  he  constantly  attended 
the  boeae  of  whhsb  he  wns  a  member  whilst  any  matter  was 
there  «ioder  debate ;  aod  his  parts  and  learning  came  to 
be  blown  aod  estemed  by  tl^e  most  eminent  clergy  of  tbe 
province^  as  they  had  beeo  before  by  those  of  tbe  diocese 
wbene  te  lived  ;  so  that  from  this  time  he  wa$  frequently 
ieaorted  to  for  his  opinion  in  particular  oases,  and  had  let** 
lera  J^nt  to  bin  foom  the  remotest  parts  of  the  province  o£ 
€aiitefl>Dry,  end  sometimes  from  tbe  other. province  also, 
reouirine  bis  opinion  in  matters  of  learning,  especially  as 
to  what  concerned  our  religion  and  ecclesiastical  laws*  He 
eastiiMjeiljat  Cranbrook  about  eighteen  years;  and  as  be 
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had  been  highly  valued,,  esteemed,    and  beloved  at  all 
other  places  where  he  had  resided,  so  was  he  here  also  by 
all  that  were  true  friends,  says  his  biographer,  "  to  the  pure 
catholic  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  professed  and  estab- 
lished in  the  church  of  England.     But  as  there  were  many 
dissenters  of  all  denominations  in  that  place,  and  some 
others,   who  (though   they  frequented  the   church,   yet) 
seemed  to  like  the  Dissenters  better,  and  to  side  with  them 
upon  all  occasions,  except  going  to  their  meetings  for  re- 
ligious worship,  I  cannot  say  how  they  loved  and  esteemed 
'him.     However,  he  was  so  remarkably  upright  in  his  life 
and  conversation,  that  even  they  could  accuse  him  of  no 
other  fault,  except  his  known  hearty  zeal  for  the  church 
of  England,  which  all  impartial  persons  would  have  judged 
a  virtue*      For  certainly  those  that  have  not  an  hearty 
affection  for  a  church  ought  not  to  be  made  priests  of  it. 
Some  of  those  favourers  of  the  dbsenters  studied  to  make 
him  uneasy,  by  endeavouring  to  raise  a  party  in  his  parish 
as;ainst  him,  merdy  because  they  could  not  make  him^ 
like  themselves,  a  latitudinarian  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but 
they  failed  iu  their  design,  and  bis  friends  were  too  many 
for  them  *»?'     A  little  befote  he  left  Appledore,  be  began 
to  disd^ver  that  learning  to  the  world,  which  Ull  this  time 
,was  little  known  beyond  the  diocese  where  be  lived,  ex- 
cept to  some  particular  acquaintance,  by  printing  several 
tracts ;  though  his  modesty  was  such,  that  be  would  not 
put  his  name  to  them,  till  they  had  at  least  a  second  eldi* 
tion.     The  first  of  these  was  a  <^  Paraphrase  with  Notes 
on  the  Book  of  Psalms  according  to  the  Translation  re- 
tained in  our  Common  Prayer- Book,*'  published  in  170€f. 
The  next  book  he  wrote  vras  the  **  Clergyman's  Vade-'Me*- 
cum,''  1708,  which  went  tbiongh  five  editions,  and  was 
followed,  in  1709,  by  a  second  part.   In  1710  he  published 
the  ^' Propitiatory  Oblation  in  the  Eucharist ;''  in  1714, 
**  The  Unbloody  Sacrifice,'*  part  I.;  and  in  1717,  part  IL ; 
in  1720,  <^  A- Collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws/*  - 

In  1728,  Mary  his  daughter  and  only  surviving  child, 
being  his  executrix,  published  some  posthumous  dis- 
courses of  his  which  he  had  designed  for  the  press  ;  and  as 
no  man  was  more  careful  and  diligent  to  instruct  those 

^  It  was  in  his  latter  years  that  he     prayers  enjoined  on  the  accession  qf 
(probat)ly  from  his  intimacy  with  Dr.     George  I.    This  occaicionecl  hrm  some 
Jlickes)  became  a  noajarariii  principle     trouble,  and  he  was  forced  to  aabmily 
and  practice,  denyio/^  the  king!s  sn.  -  which  be  did  fery  relucuntly. 
premavy,   and  refu^iin^  to  read  the 
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oomoiiu^  to  his  care  in* the  knowledge  of  their  duty  by 
his  sermons  and  discourses,  so  was  he  no  less  careful  to 
instrnct  them  by  his  example  in  a  regular  Christian  life ; 
and. therefore. none  was  better  beloved  by  his  parishioners 
in  general.  This  learned  divine,  of  whom  his  biographer. 
Dr.  Brett,  has  given  a  very  high,  although  perhaps  some- 
what partial  character,  died  Dec.  15,  1725,  and  ws^  buried 
ia.Cran brook  church-yard. 

In  1689  he  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Jenkin,  gent,  of  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  half-sister  of  Dr. 
Robert  Jenkin,  master  of  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 
He  had  some  children ;  and  among  them  a  son,  who  died 
in  1723,  after  having  been  fellow  of  the  above  college,  and 
rector  of  Standish  in  Lancashire. 

In  1748  was  published  *'  The  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  X 
Johnson,  &c.  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Brett,''  with  three 
oi  Mr.  Johnson's  posthumous  tracts,  and  part  of  his  cor* 
respondence  with  Dr  Hickes^  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Dr.  Brett' 

JOHNSON  (Mauricb),  ^ an  excellent  antiquary,  and 
founder  of  the  Gentleman^s  Society  at  Spalding,  was  de- 
Boeiided  from  a  family  much  distinguished  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. ..  At  Berkhamstead,  the  seat  of  one  of  his  relations, 
were  half-length  pottraits  of  his  grandfather,  crid  Henry 
Johnson  Wnd  his  lady,  and  sir  Charles  and  lady  BtckerstafF, 
add  tb^ii*  dsuighter,  who 'was  mother  to  sir  Henry  Johnson, 
and  to*  Benjabiin  Johnson,  poet-laureat  to  James  L  who, 
agreeably  to  the  orthography  of  that  age,  spelt  his  name 
Jonsoo«'.Sir  Henry  was  painted  half-length,  by  Frederick 
Zucchero^;  and  the  picture  was  esteemed  capital.  The 
JBttiily  of  Johnson,  were  also  allied  to  many  other  families  of 
consideration.  Mr.  Johnson,  born  at  Spalding,  a  member 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and  steward  of  the  soke  or 
manor  pf  Spalding,  married  early  in  life  a  daughter  of 
Joshua  Ambler,  es,q.  of. that  place.  She  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sir-Anthony  OldBeldy  and  lineally  descended 
from  Sir  Thomas  Greshanij  the  founder  of  GresKam-col- 
lege,  and'-of -the  Royal  Exchange,  London.  By  this  lady 
he  had  twenty-six  children,  of  whom  sixteen  sat  down  to- 
gether to  his  table. 

Mr.  Johnson  in  the  ktter  part  of  his  life  was  attacked 
with  a  vertiginous  disorder  in  his  head,  which  frequently 
iot^rupted  his  studies,  and  at  last  put  a  period  to  his  life, 
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Feb.  6,  1755.  He  acquired  a  general  €&tee»  from  th« 
frankness  and  benevolence  of  hia  character,  which  dUplayad 
itself  not  less  in  ftocial  life  than  in  the  comnraniciatioA  of 
hia  literary  researches.  Strangerl  who  applied  to  him  for 
ififordiation,  though  without  any  introduction  except  what 
arose  from  a  genuine  thirst  for  knowledge  cdiig«tital  witb 
Ms  own^  failed  not  to  experience  the  hospitality  of  his. 
board.  While  their  spirit  of  curiosity  was  feasted  by  tlitf 
Hberal  conversation  of  the  man  of  letters,  their  social 
powers  were  at  the  same  time  gratified  by  the  hospitable 
frankness  of  the  benevolent  Englishman.  The  following 
eulogium  on  him  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  i«  twiiiscribed  from  tht 
Driginal  in  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries:** 
'* Maurice  Johnson,  esq.  of  Spalding  in  Lincoltisfaire^  eooti^ 
sellbr  at  law,  a  fluent  orator,  and  of  eminence  in  his  prefer* 
ftion ;  one  of  the  laist  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  1717,  except  Br.  Willis  and  W.  Stukeley; 
founder  df  the  literary  society  at  Spalding,  Nov.  ^,  171  f^ 
tvhich,  by  his  Vinwearied  endeavours,  interest,  atid  applica- 
tlM  in  every  kind,  infinite  labours  in  writiug,  ccllecttog, 
nhethbdizlng,  teis  now  [1755]  subsisted  forty  years  in  great 
reputajtidn,  and  excited  a  great  spirit  of  (earning  and  cori* 
bsity  in  South  Holland  [in  Lincolnshire].  They  have  t, 
public  libtary,  aivd  all  conveniences  for  their  weekly  cMei;* 
itlj|.  Mr.  Johnsdti  was  a  gtieat  lover  of  gardening,  and  bad 
A  titie  coH^btibA  <of  pknts,  and  an  excellent  cabinet  of 
tiiedal^.  He  tollected  large  memoirs  for  the  ^  H«tdry  ^ 
Carausius,*  all  which,  with  his  coins  of  that  pridoe>  bii 
frent  to  me,  particiilarly  a  brass  one  wMcb  be  supposed  hk 
ton,  resembling  those  of  young  Tetricus.  A  good  radMHed 
tABS  !MA.  Rev.  a  woman  holds  a  eomticopi«,  Testing  ber 
iright  hand  on  a  pillar  or  rudder,  tOCts  or  ctsLO.  In  ge* 
t^ral  the  antiquities  <)f  the  great  nritred  }ptk^  of  Spftldinf^ 
and  of  this  part  of  Lincolnshire,  are  for  ever  obliged  to  the 
tHaie  and  diligenee  of  Maurice  JofatrsoO,  virho  has  rea^wed 
them  from  oblivron.** 

An  accufate  a^eotint  of  his  many  learned  communicaCioM 
to' the  Society  of  Anttqustiesof  London,  las  well  as  of  thoso 
which  he  made  to  the  society  he  founded  at  Spalding,  ms^ 
he  tieen  in  the  curioiis  work  ivhieh  furnishes  this  mti<4e.' 

JOHNSON  (SAttOist),  an  English  divine  of  rematkablo 
teaming  and  steadiness  in  auffering  for  the  prtneiples  of  the 
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il^oltttioii  10  16S8>  wa&.  tKHTO  in  I64&9  in  Warwiclifbiie ; 
itod  beiRg  pBt  to  St.  PMr»  school  ip  London,  stodi^d  wiijh 
uuck  succeed  mod  reputation,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  Qt  for 
the  uoi?ersity,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  library  to  that 
school. ,  In  this  station  he  applied  himself  to  the  Oriental 
languages,  in  which  h«  made  great  progress.  He  was  of 
Trimty^DoUef e,  Cambrjdgfi  but  left  the  university  with- 
out t^iog  a  degree*  He  entered  into  orders,  and  was 
presented  by  a  friend,  Mn  Robert  Biddulph,  m  1669-7Q, 
to  the  rectory  of  Carringham  in  Essex.  This  living,  worth 
4>nly  80^  A  year,  was  the  only  church  preferment  be  ever 
2had ;  end,  ea  the  air  of  the  phw^  did  not  agree  with  him> 
JheptaMid  aicw^te  upon  the  spot^  and  settled  himself  at 
jLwideo ;  a  situation  so  much  the  more  agreeable  to  hiin,  as 
b^  hmi  e  atromg  disposition  for  politics,  and  had  even  ma^ 
isme  ^ogress  m  Ibat  st«idy  before  b^  was  presented  tp 
this  hm^^ 

Tht9  twiQs  were  turbulent ;  the  duke  of  York  declaring 
liims^  a  Papist,  his  succeiaaidn  to  the  prown  begs^n  to  1^ 
warmly  pppoaed ;  and  this  brought  the  doctriiie  of  ind^ 
feasible  hereditary  right  into  dispute,  which  was  strongly 
disrejjnbed  by  Johnson,  who  mm  aatorally  of  no  submiaiive 
/temper  *.  This  inclinaition  was  eaiiy  obser¥ed  by  his  pa^ 
taoR,  who  wjarjied  him  against  ibe  daang^r  pf  i(  to  one  of 
Jbis'P«ofestton,,  sind  ^dirieed  him»  if  he  would  tun»  his 
tinm^its  to  that  subject,  to  ^ead  Bracton  and  FortescMe 
^  de  lajtdilHis  tegum  Angliae,^'  &c.  that  so  be  mighlt  be 
acquidnted  wHh  the  old  English  constitivtion  ;  b«it  by  ep 
means  ^0  make  petitiM  the  subject  of  his  sermons,  for  tt»t 
naalfeers  of  isiith  and  pmctice  fprmed  more  suitable  admo- 
Sii^ws  firoas  the  polpiit.     Jdansofi,  it  is  said,  religi^usdy 

*  Of  ibis  troth  w  canaol  }»re  n  would  inalM  nothiiig  of  Uftiiig  a  coabc]^- 
8trOD|per  evideoce  than  from  himself,  jnan  off  his  box,  and  beating  him,  aqd 
In  ft  piece  printed  1^89,  speaking  of  throwing  him  into  bin  boy  again.  1  hava 
^igliop  9ii«Ml'a  f^ayloral  Ijc^r,  pi^  teTeral  Ua»e$^oo|je4^at  t^t  ta41  pu^9- 
Jished  a  little  before,  in  ord^  to  place  tering  fellow,  and  put  the  case :  Sop- 
iting William's  right  to  the  crown  upon  pose  this  conqueror  should  take  ine  op 
Mtm^vmt,  ^  expretsas  >hiiMfl(f  tbus  %  aoder  bur  aisif  like  a^pckardt  and  run 
f*  I  wiU  ..piPeflexiUy  j«in  j«iue  viUi  thif  .awajr  w^th  m^i  avi  I  bis  subject  I  Kp, 
conquering  bishop,  for  I  ha?e  not  been  thought  I,  |  am  my  awn,  and  not  his : 
ilfraid  of  « 'Conqueror  these  ^S  years  ^  and,  haTiu|;  thus  iofaded  cofi,  if  I  could 
Pn  loar  skHSP  I  «fe^  to  «»l|^  by  lUie  «ot  0iherw.i8e  rescps  my^aU  firom  1^, 
Mew  Cxehf  nge  gate,  w^ere  stood  an  I  would  sjnite  him  under  the  ^ftb  i^p. 
^irfeirgTOWii  porter  with  tis  gown  and  The  application  is  easy.'*  Tract  con- 
ttalif^  gnring  him  a  resemblance  of  an-  ceming  king  James's  Abrogatiott«  in 
A (iariyr»sM»a»e  bnpinesp  k  vm  t^  icigulata  sur  «utfaor's  ««rkfi^  p.  ^P?^  ^G^g. 
Um  ooaeh»M  before  the  entraaoe ;  lupd  ^ 
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observed  tbis  advice ;  and  thoagby  by  applying  himself  td 
the  study  of  th^  books  recommended  to  him,  he  became 
well  versed  in  the  English  constitution,  yet  he  never  intro- 
duced it  in  bis  sermons,  but  employed  these,  with  2^ea), 
to  expose  the  absurdity  and  mischief  of  the  Popish  reli- 
gion, which  was  th^n  too  much  encouraged,  and  would^ 
he  thought,  unavoidably  be  established  if  the  next  heir  to 
the  crown  was  not  set  aside.  This  point  he  laboured  inces-* 
santly  in  his  private  conversation,  and  became  so  good  a 
master  of  the  arguments  for  it,  that  the  opposers  of  the 
court  gave  him  suitable  encouragement  to  proceed.  The 
earl  of  Essex  admitted  him  into  liis  company;  and  lord 
William  Russel,  respecting  his  parts  and  probity,  made  him 
his  domestic  chaplain.  This  preferment  placed  him  in  a 
conspicuous  point  of  view;  and  in  1679  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  at  Guildhall- 
chapel,  on  Palm-Sunday.  He  took  that  opportunity  cf 
preaching  against  Popery  ;  and  from  this  time,  he  tells  us 
hiinseify  ^^  he  threw  away  his  liberty  with  both  hands,  and 
with  his  eyes  open,  for  his  country's  service."  In  short, 
he  began  to  be  regarded  by  his  party  as  their  immoveable 
bulwark;  and  to  make  good  that  character^  while  the  bill 
of  exclu^on  was  carried  on  by  his  patron  at  the  head  of 
that  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  chaplain,  to  pro- 
mote the  same  cause,  engaged  the  ecclesiastical  champion 
of  passive  obedience,  Dr.  Hickes^,  in  a  book  entitled 
**  Julian  the  Apostate,  &c.**  published  in  1682.  THig 
tract  being  written  to  expose  the  doctrine^  then  generally 
received,  of  passive  obedience,  was  answered  by  Dr.  Hickes, 
in  a  piece  entitled  *'  Jovian,  &c."  to  which  Johnson  drew 
up  a  reply^  under  the  title  of  ^^  Julian's  arts  to  undermine 
and  extirpate  Christianity,"  &c.  This  was  printed  and 
entered  at  Stationers'-hali,  1683,  in  6rd^lr  to  be  published ;. 
but,  seeing  his  patron  lord  Russel  seized  and  imprisoned, 
Johnson  thought  proper  to  check  his'  zeal,  and  take  the 
advice  of  his  friends  in  suppressing  it. 

The  court,  however,  having  information  of  it,  be  was 
suminonedi  about  two  months  after  lord  Russel  was  be- 
headed, to  appear  before  the  king  and  council,  where  the 
lord  keeper  North  examined  him  upon  these  points :  1. 
*^  Whether  he  was  the  author  of  a  book  called  *  Julian'^ 

^  Dr.  Hickes'f  prodnetioii  here  attacked,  was  a  sermon  preached  before  th^t 
lord  mayor  in  1661^  and  publi^bed  in  1688. 
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Arts  and  Methods  to  undermine  and  extirpate  Christie* 
anity ^  ?  *'  To  wbich  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he, 
was  asked,  '<  Why,  after  the  book  had  been  so  long  entered 
at  Stationers'^hall,  it  was  not  published  ?**  To  which  he 
replied,  *<  That  the  nation  was  in  too  great  a  ferment  to 
have  the  matter  further  debated  at  that  time."  Upon  this  he 
was  commanded  to  produce  one  of  those  books  to  the  coun- 
cil, being  told  that  it  should  be  published  if  they  approved 
it ;  but  be  answered,  ^*  he  had  suppressed  them  himself^ 
so  that  they  were  now  his  own  private  thoughts,  for  which 
be  was  not  accountable  to  any  power  upon  earth."  The 
council  then  dismissed  him ;  but  he  was  sent  for  twice 
aftem^rds,  and  the  same  questions  urged,  to  which  he 
returned  the  same  answers,  and  was  then  sent  prisoner  to 
the  Gatehouse,  by  a  warrant  of  commitment  dated  Aug.  % 
1683,  and  signed  by  sir  Leoiine  Jenkins,  one  of  the  privy 
council,  and  principal  secretary  of  state.  He  was  bailed 
out  of  prison  by  two  friends,  and  the  court  used  all  possible 
means  to  discover  the  book ;  but,  being  disappointed  in  the 
search,  re<iotirse  was  had  to  promises,  and  a  considerable 
sum,  besides  the  favour  of  the  court,  was  ofiered  for  one 
of  the  copies,  to  the  .person  in .  whose  hands  they  were 
supposed  to  be  lodged.  This  was  refused ;  and,  as  neither 
threats  nor  promises  prevailed,  the  court  was  obliged  to 
drop  the  prosecution  upon  that  book,  and  an  information 
against  Johnson  was  lodged  in  the  KingVbencih,  for  writing 
'.^Julian  the  Apostate,^'  &c.  The  prosecution-  was  begun 
and  carried  on  by  the  interest  of  the  duke  of -York.  The 
following  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  passages  on  which  tb6f 
information  was  founded :  ^'  And  therefore,  I  much  wonder 
at  those  men  who  trouble  the  nation  at  this  time  of  day^ 
with  the  unseasonable  prescription  of  prayers  and.  tears, 
and  the  passive  obedience  of  the  Thebean  legion,  and 
such-like  last  remedies^  which  are  proper  only  at  such  a 
time  as  the  laws  of  our  country  are  armed  against  ourreli* 
gion."  The  attack  of  this  apparently  innocent  sentence 
gives  a  strong  idea  of  the  violence  of  the  times. 

'  When  Mr.  Johnson  was  brought  to  trial,  be  employed 
Mr.  Wallop  as  his  counsel,  who  urged  for  his  client,  that 
h^  had  offended  against  no  law  of  the  land  ;  that  the  book> 
taken  together,  was  innocent;  but  that  any  treatise  might 
be  made  criminal,  if  treated  as  those  who  drew  up  the 
information  had  treated  this.  The  judges,  however,  had 
orders  to  proceed  in  the  cause,  and  the  chief  justice  Jef- 
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fries  upbraided  Jobnson  for  ibeddliog  with  wha|:  did  not 
belong  to  himy  and  scoffiogly  told  bioi»  tl^at  be  would 
give  bim  a  text,  wbicb  was,  ^^  Let  every  man  study  to  be 
quiety  aud  mind  bi»  own  business :"  to  wbicb  JobnsoR  rer 
plied,  that  be  did  mind  his  business  as  an  ^BngUshmau  wbea 
be  wrote  that  book.  He  was  condemned^  however^  in  a 
fine  of  500  marks,  and  conuaitted  prisoner  to  tbeKingV 
beocb  tiU  be  should  pay  k.  Hisre  be  lay  in  very  oecesr 
9itous  <cireum<iitan£es9  it  being  reckoned  criminal  to  visit  or 
shew  inm  any  kindness ;  so  that  few  bad  the  courage  W 
fiome  near  bim*  or  give  bim  any  relief;  by  which  meaos  be 
WBs  seduped  very  low.  Notwithstanding  which,  when  bis 
mother^  whom  be  bad  maintained  for  many  yeavs,  sent  ^ 
bim  for  subsistence,  such  wm  bis  filial  affectioyp,  tha)^  though 
be  knew  not  bow  to  supply  his  own  wan^  and  those  of  Ms 
wife  and  ichildcen,  and  was  told  on  this  occasion,  tW 
^*  charity  begins  at  bosEie,^'  be  sent  her  forty  shilliuga, 
idluHigb  be  bad  but  fifty  in  the  world,  saying,  he  would  do 
h»  duty,  and  trmt  Providence  for  his  own  supply.  ,  The 
eveat  shewed  4m,  his  hopes  were  not  vajn ;  for  the  Bedsit 
moraing  he  received  lO^  by  an  unknown  band,  which  he 
(ditiopvered  at  a  distant  period  to  have  beea  sent  by  Dn. 
bowler,  afterwards  bisbc^  of  Gloiicester, 

Havings  by  the  bonds  oif  bimiielf  and  two  friends,  obtmoed 
ib^  liberty  of  the  rules,  he  was  enabled  to  incur  still  further 
daogfirs,  by  printing  some  pieces  against  Popery  in  1685* 
and  dis|Mersi«g  several  of  them  about  the  countiy  ^,i  his  own 
carpence^  These  being  answered  in  three  ^*  Observators,? 
hj  m  Kogcr  L' Estrange,  who  also,  diapQvering  the  printer, 
eeszed  aM  tbe  copies  that  were  in  bis  hands,  Johnson  caused 
9  paper  to  be  posted  up  everywherej  entitled  ^^  A  Pared 
of  wry  Bieaeons  and  wrong  Inferences,  but  right  Observa- 
Sor*"  -Upon  the  encampment  of  the  army  the  following 
year,  1 66€|  on  Hounslow-beatb,.  he  drew  up  ^^  An  buidide 
And  hearty  Addmas  to  all  the  ^Protestants  in  the  present 
Army,"  &c.  He  had  dispersed  about  1000  copies  of  this 
paper,  when  the  rest  of  the  in^ession  was  seised^  and 
jiimself  committed  to  close  custody,  to  undergo  a  second 
trial  at  the  King's-beoch;  where  he  was  condemned  tp 
^tand  in  the  pillory  in  Palace^yard,  Westminster,  Charingr 
cross,  and  the  Old  Exchange,  to  pay  a  fine  of  MO  maiiaSy 
4ind  to  be  whipped  fi-om  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  after  he  had 
been-  degraded  fr<Mn  the  priesthood.  This  last  ought  I0 
liave  been  done,  according  to  the  canons,  by  his  own  dio-* 
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eesnn,  the  bidiop  of  London,  Dr.  Compton ;  bat  that  pre« 
iate  being  then  under  suspension  himself  (for  not  obeying 
the  king^s  order  to  suspend  Dr.  Sharp,  afterwards  arch* 
bishop  of  York,  for  preaching  against  Popery  in  his  own 
parish  church  of  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields),  Dr.  Crewe,  bishop 
of  Durham,  Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  White, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  were  then  commissioners  for 
the  diocese  of  London,  were  appointed  to  degrade  Mr. 
Johnson.     This  they  performed  in  the  chapter^faouse  of 
St  'Paul's,   where  Dr.  Sherlock,   and   other  clergymen^ 
attended ;  but  Dr.  Stiliingi^eet,  then  dean  of  St.  Paul's^ 
refused  to  be  present.    Johnson's  behaTtour  on  thb  occa<» 
aioa  was  observed  to  be  so  becoming  that  character  of 
wAncb  his  enemies  wonld  hare  deprived  him,  that  it  melted 
some  of  their  hearts,  and  forced  them  to  acknowledge^ 
that  there  was  something  very  valuable  in  him.     Among 
other  things  which  be  said  to  the  divines  then  present,  be 
told  thccoy  in  the  most  pathetic  maimer,  ^  It  coald  not  but 
grieve  him  to  think,  that,  since  all  he  had  wrote  was  der 
signed  to  keep  their  gowns  on  their  backs,  they  siwald  be 
Huuie  the  nnlmppy  instruments  to  pizdl  off  hb ;  and'  be 
begged  them  to  consider  whether  they  were  not  making 
rods  for  themselvte."     When  they  came  to  the  formality 
of  putting  a  Bible  in  bis  hand  and  taking  it  from  him  again^ 
he  was  mnoh  affected,  and  parted  from  it  with  difficuhyv 
kissed  it,   and  said,   with  tears,  <<  That  they  oooU  not^ 
however,  deprive  him  of  the  use  and  benefit  of  that  sacred 
depesitum."     It  happened,  that  they  were  guilty  of  an 
omission,  in  not  stripping  him   of  his  cassock;    whiob^ 
shgiit  as  such  a  circumstance  may  seem,   rendered  hit 
di^iadation   imperfect^    and  aiWrwards  saved  him  hi* 
living  *. 

A  Popish  priest  made  an  offer  for  200i.  to  get  ^e 
whipping  part  of  the  sentence  remitted :  the  money  was 
wecordingiy  lodged,  by  one  of  Johnson's  friends,  in  a  third 
&uid,  for  tbe  priest,  if  be  performed  what  he  undertook ; 
ibut  to  »o  purpose  i  the  king  was  deaf  to  all  intoeafties :  the 
Mswer  wasy  **  TkuX  since  Mr.  Johnson  had  the  spirit  of 
itistftyrdem,  it  m«ls  ftt  he  should  suffer^.'*  Accordingly,  Dec. 
^^  l^Sf&y  the  seolfence  was  rigorously  put  in  execution; 
ytiiAdk  y«t  he  bore  with  great  firmness,  and  twent  throogh 

^  Be  xiBtbt  witti  ft  (Ai  td  tbe  pillorir,  whvre  Mr.  Rotise,  the  ira^i^slwriff,  tore  it 
Vl(  vfidpQt  1  firiste  corat  ii|ion  li'rm.    Report  sf  the  committee  io  1689. 
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even  :with  alaerity.  He  observed  afterwards  to  an  intimate^ 
frieody  that  this  text  of  Scripture  which  came  suddenly 
into  his  mind,  *^  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,"  so  much  animated  and  supported  him  in  bis  bitter 
journey,  that,  had  he  not  thought  it  would  have  looked 
like  vain-glory,  he  could  have  sung  a  psalm  while  the 
executioner  was  doing  his  office,  with  as  much  composure 
and  cheerfulness  as  ever  he  bad  done  in  the  church ;  though 
at  the.  same  time  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  every  stripe 
which  was  given  him,  to  the  number  of  317,  with  a  whip 
of  nine  cords  knotted.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  in 
him,:because  he  had  not  the  least  tincture  of  enthusiasm  ^« 
'The  truth  is,  he  was  endued  with  a  natural  hardiness  of 
temper  to  a  great  degree;  and  being  -  inspirited  by  an 
eager  desire  to  suffer  for  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  he 
was  enabled  to  support  himself  with  the  firihness  of  a 
martyr.  After  the  execution  of  this  sentence,  the  king 
gave  away  his  living;  and  the  clergyman- who  had  the 
grant  of  it,  made  application  to  the  three  bishops  above- 
mentioned  for  institution ;  but  they,  being  sensible  of  hid 
imperfect  degradation, .  would  not  grant  it  without  a  bond 
of  indemnity  ;  after  which,  when  be  went  to  Corringham 
for  induction,  the  parishioners  opposed  him,  so  that  he 
could  never  obtain,  en  trance,  but  was  obliged  to  return  r« 
inftctd.  Mr.  Johnson  thus  kept  his  living,  and  with  it,  his 
resolution  also  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  court ;  in- 
somuch that,  before  he  was  out  of  the  surgeon^s  hands,  he 
reprinted  3000  copies  of  his  *^  Comparison  between  Popery 
and  Paganism.'*  These^  however,  were  not  then  published ; 
but  not  long  after,  about  the  time  of  the  general  tolera- 
tion, he  published  V  The  Trial  and  Examination  of  a  late 
Libel,''  &c.  which  was  followed  by  others  every  year  till 
the  Revolution.  The  parliament  afterwards,  taking  his 
case  into  consideration,  resolved,  June  11,  1689,  that  the 
judgement  against  him  in  the  King's-bench,  upon  an  in- 
formation for  a  misdemeanor,  was  cruel  and  illegal; 
and  a  committee  was  at  the  same  time  appotiHed  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  reversing  that  judgement.  Being  also 
ordered  to  inquire  how  Mr.  Johnson  came  to  bedegraded^ 
and.  by  what  authority.it  was  done,  Mr.  Christy^  the  chairs 
man,  some  .days  after  reported  his  case,  by  which  it  ap- 

*  Excepting  this,  he  seems  to  hare     temblanee,  boUi  io  the  haid^iepi.o^]^ 
been  cast  ia  much  such  a  mould  as  Joha     temper,   and   io  the  ^uarretsomeness. 
LUburo,  to  whom  he  bore  a  great  re-     of  iU 
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pears,  that  a  libel  was  then  exhibited  against  hioiy  charging 
mm  with  great  misdemeanors,  though  none  were  specified » 
or  proved ;  that  he  demanded  a  copy  of  the  libely  and  an 
advocate,  both  which  were  denied ;  tbttt  he  protested  against 
the  proceedings,  as  contrary  to  law  and  the  13  2d  canon, 
Jiot  being  done  by  his  own<iioceaan ;  but  his  protestation 
was  refused,  as  was  also  his  appeal  to  the  king  in  chancery ; 
and  that  Mrs.  Johnson  had  also  an  information  exhibited 
against  her,  for  the  lik^  matter  as  that  against  her  bus* 
bmod.  The  committee  came  to  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  all  agreed  to  by  the  house :  ^^  That  the  judge- 
ment against  Mr.  Johnson  was  illegal  and  cruel :  that  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  was  illegal,  and  consequently,  the 
.suspension  of  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  authority 
committed  to  three  bishops,  null  and  illegal :  that  Mr. 
Jobnson^s  not  being  degraded  by  his  own  diocesan,  if  be  had 
deserved  it,  was  illegal :  that  a  bill  be  brought  in  to  reverse 
the  judgement,  and  to  declar^e  all  the  proceedings  before 
the  three  bishops  null  and  illegal :  and  that  an  address  be 
onade  to  his  majesty,  to  recommend  Mr.  Johnson  to  some 
•ecclesiastical  preferment,  suitable  to  his  services  and  suf- 
ferings." The  house  presented  two  addresses  to  the  king, 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Johnson  :  and,  accordingly,  the  deanery 
of  Durham  was  offered  him,  which  however  he*^  refused,  a§ 
an  unequal  reward  for  his  services. 

The  truth  is,  he  was  his  own  chief  enemy ;  and  his  dis« 
appointment,  in  his  expectal^ions  of  preferment,  was  the 
•effect  of  his  own  temper  and  conduct.  For,  with  very 
good  abilities,  considerable  learning,  and  great  clearness, 
strength,  and  vivacity  of  sentiment  and  expression,  of  wbicli 
his  writings  are  a^sufficient  evidence ;  and  with  a  firmness 
of  mind  capable  .of  supporting  the  severest  trials,  for  any 
cause  which  he  considered  as  important,  he  was  passionate, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  conceited  in  his  own  opinions, 
haughty,  apt  tojoverrate  his  own  services,  and  undervalued 
^ose  nf  others,  whose  advancement  above  himself  was  adi 
insupportable  mortification  to  him.  The  roughness  of  his 
temper,  and  turbuleucy  of  his  genius,  rendered  him  also 
nafit  for  the  higher  stations  of  the  church,  of  which  he  was 
immoderately  ambitious.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  a 
iiisbopric,  lady  Russel  made  use  of  the  influence  she  had 
with  Dr.  Tillotson,  to  solicit  a  pension  for  him  *  ;  and  iii 
consequence  of  this  application,  king  William  granted  him 

*  TillptKm  labonred  tbe  matter  verf     kbuiing  htm  and  reyiliof  him  all  thd 
fteartilf,  Uioufh  Johnson  codUoim4    ^me.    While  ha  wa»  in  priaoa'ltUo, 
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900/.  a  year  out  of  the  posUoffice,  for  his  own  and  hit^  son^f 
life,  with  1000/.  in  money,  and  a  pktce  of  100^  a  year  for 
his  son. 

Violence  produces  violence ;  and  his  enemies  were  so 
much  exasperated  against  him,  that  his  life  was  frequently 
endangered.    .After  publishing  his  famous  tract,  entitled 
'^  An  Argument  proving  that   the  Abrogation  of  King ' 
James,*'  i^c.  which  was  levelled  against  all  those  who  com* 
plied  with  the  Revolution  upon  any  other  principles  than 
his  own,  in  1692,  a  remarkable  attempt  was  actually  made 
upon  him.     Seven  assassins  broke  into  his  house  in  Bond* 
ittreet,  Nov.  27,  very  early  in  the  mornmg ;  and  five  of 
them,  with  a  lantern,  got  into  his  chamber,  where  he,  widi 
bis  wife  and  young  son^  were  in  bed.     Mr.  Johnson  was 
fast  asleep ;  but  his  wife,  being  awaked  by  their  openin? 
the  door,  cried  out.  Thieves ;  and  endeavoured  to  awaken 
lier  husband :  the  villains  in  the  mean  time  threw  open  the 
curtains,  three  of  them  placed  themselves  on  that  side  of 
tbebed  where  he  lay,  with  drawn  swords  and  clubs,  and 
two  stood  at  the  bed's  feet  with  pistols.      Mr.  Johnson 
started  up;   and,  endeavouring  to  defend  himself  from 
their  assaults,  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  knocked 
him  backwards.     His  wife  cried  out  with  great  eamestnesa, 
and  begged  them  not  to  treat  a  sick  man  with  such  bs^ba^ 
rity;   upon  which  they  paused  a  iittle,  and  one  of  the 
miscreants  called  to  Mr.  Jdinson  to. hold  up  his  face,  which 
his  wife  begged  him  to  do,  thinking  they  only  designed 
to  gag  him,  and  that  they  would  rifle  the  house  and  be 
gone.     Upon  this  he  sat  upright ;  when  one  of  the  rogues 
cried,  '^  Pistol  him  for  the  book  he  wrote  ;**  which  disco- 
vered their  design ;  for  it  was  ji»t  after  the  publishing  of 
the  book  last  mentioned.    Whilst  be  sat  upright  in  his  bed, 
one  of  them  cut  him  with  a  sword  over  the  eye*brow,  and 
the  rest  presented  their  pistols  at  him ;  but,  upon  Mrs* 
Johnson's  passionate  intreaties,  they  went  off  without  doing 
him  further  mischief,  or  rifling  the  house.    A  surgeon  was 
immediately  sent  for,  who  found  two  wounds  in  his  head, 
and  his  body  much  bruised.     With  due  care,  however,  he 
recovered ;  and  though  his  health  was  much  impaired  and 
broken  by  this  and  other  troubles,  yet  he  handled  his  pen 
with  the  same  unbroken  spirit  as  before.     He  died  in  May 
1703.  ^ 

TillotsoB  had  Mnt  liiin   30/.   wbich»     utmost  contempt    Birch^t  LlTe  of  T'lh 
IbODfli  bis  necewitiet  obli^  bi|D  W     hU^a,  ^  801« 
fsov^  y^  1^^^  it  witb  aa  air  of  lii0 
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In  1710  all  his  treatises  irere  collected^  tnd  in]rtilislied 
ia  one  folio  volame ;  to  which  were  prefixed  some  iiieaio« 
rials  of  his  life.  The  secotid  edition  came  out  in  1713^ 
folio.' 

JOHNSON  (Samuel),  one  of  the  most  amineiit  and 
highly  •distinguished  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  on  the  1 8th  of  September^  1 709,  at  Lichfield  in  Staf- 
fickrdsfaire,  where  bis  father,  Michael  Johnson,  a  native  of 
Derbyshire,  of  obscare  extraction,  was  at  that  time  a 
bookseller  and  stationer.  His  mother,  Sarah  Ford,  was  a 
native  of  War wickshire,  and  sister  to  Dr«  Ford,  physician; 
who  was  father  to  Cornelius  Ford,  a  clergyman  of  loose 
character,  whom  Hogarth  has  satirized  in  the  print  of 
Modern  Midnigbt  Conversation.  ^  Our  author  was  the 
eldest  of  two  sons.  Nathaniel,  the  3rounge8t,  died  in 
1737  in  his  twenty*fifth  year.  The  father  was  a  man  of 
robust  body  and  active  mtnd,  yet  occasionally  depressed 
by  melancholy,  which  Samuel  inherited,  and,  with  the  aid 
^  a  stronger  mind^  was  not  always  able  to  shake  off.  He 
was  also  a  steady  higb^churchman,  and  an  adherent  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  a  prejudice  ^ich  his  son  outlived  in  the 
nation  at  large,  without  entirely  conquering  in  himself.  Mrs* 
Johnson  was  a  woman  of  good  natural  understanding,  un« 
improved  by  education ;  and  our  author  acknonAedged  with 
gratitude,  that  she  endeavoured  to  instil,  sentiments  of 
piety  as  soon  as  his  mind  was  capable  of  any  instruction. 
There  is  little  eke  in  bis  family  hi^x>ry  worthy  of  notice, 
nor  had  he  much  pleasure  in  tracing  his  pedigree.  He 
venerated  others,  however,  who  could  produce  a  recorded 
ancestry,  and  used  to  say,  that  in  him  this  was  disinterested, 
Ibr  he  could  scarcely  tell  who  was  his  grandfather.  Thatf 
he.was  remarkable  in  his  ^urly  years  has  been  supposed, 
but  many  proofs  have  not  been  advanced  by  his  biographers. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  retentive  memdiry,  and  soon  discovered 
'  isymptoms  of  an  impetuous  temper ;  but  these  circum- 
stances  are  not  enough  to  distinguish  htm  from  hundreds 
of  children  who  never  attain  eminence.  In  his  infancy  he 
was  afflicted  with  the  scrophula,  which  injured  his  sight, 
end  he  was  carried  to  London  to  receive  the  royal  touch 
from  the  hand  of  queen  Anne,  the  last  of  our  sovereigns 
Mio  encouraged  that  popular  superstition. 

1  Biog*  Brit.---Q«S.  Dif^^Life  prafixcd  to  hi*  Workfi.— Bivck't  Life  oftlN 
lotioQ.— Kiustit^t  tif«  of  Col«t.--K«nlcwett*s  Life,  p.  331.^Coiiiber'i  Life  eC 
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:    H^  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by  a  womaii  vAio 
kept  a  school  for  young  children  at  Lich&eld  ;  and  aftet<^ 
wwnds  by  one  Brown.  Latin  be  learned  at  Lichfield  school 
under  Mr.  Hunter,  a  man  of  severe  discipline^  bnt  ail 
attentive  teacher.     Johnson  owned  that  be  needed  correc- 
tion, and  that  his  master  did  not  spare  him ;  but  this,  in- 
stead of  being  the  cause  of  unpleasant' recollections  in  his 
advanced  life,  served  only  to  convince  him  that  severity  in 
school-education  is  necessary ;  and  in  all  bis  conversations 
on  the  subject,  be  persisted  in  pleading  for  a  liberal  use  of 
the  rod.     At  this  school  his  superiority  was  soon  ackaow- 
ledged  by  his  companions,  who  could  not  refuse  submis- 
sion, to  the  ascendancy  which  he  acquired.  His  proficiency, 
however,  as  in  every  part  of  his  life,  exceeded  his  appa* 
rent  diligence.     He  could  learn  more  than  others  in  the 
same  allotted  time  :  and  he  was  learning  when  he  seemed 
to  be  idle.     He  betrayed  an  early  aversion  to  stated  tasks, 
but,  if  roused,  he  could  recover  the  time  he  appeared  to 
ha?e  lost  with  great  facility.     Yet  be  seems  afterwards  to 
have  been  conscious  that  much  depends  on  regularity  of 
study,  and  we  find  him  often  prescribing  to  himself  stated 
portions  of  reading,  and  recommending  the  same  to  others. 
No  man  perhaps  was  ever  more  sensible  of  his  failings,  or 
avowed  thete  with  more  candour ;  nor,  indeed,  would  many 
of  them  have  been  known,  if  he  had  not  exhibited  them 
as  warnings.    His  memory  was  uncommonly  tenacious,  and 
to  his  last  days  he  prided  himself  on  it,  considering  a 
defect  of  meniory  as  the  prelude  of  .total  decay.     Perhaps 
he  carried  this  doctrine  rather  too  far  when  he  asserted^ 
that  the  occasional  failure  of  memory  in  a  man  of  seventy' 
must  imply  something  radically  wrong;  but  it  may  be  iti 
general  allowed,    that  the  memory  is  a  pretty  accurat<&[ 
standard  of  mental  strength.     Although  his  weak  sight 
prevented  him  from  joining  in  the  amusements  of  his 
schoolfellows,  for  which  he  was  otherwise  well  qualified  by 
personal  courage  and  an  ambition  to  excel,  he  found  an 
equivalent  pleasure  in  sauntering  in  the  fields,  or  reading 
such  books  as  came  in  bis  way,  particularly  old  romances. 
For  these  he  retained  a  fondness  throughout  life ;  but  was 
wise  and  candid  enough  to  attribute  to  them,  in  some  de- 
gree, that  unsettled  turn  of  mind  which  prevented  his  fixing 
in  any  profession. ' 

About  the  age  o^  fifteen  he  paid  a  long  visit  to  his  uncle . 
Cornelius  Ford;   but  on  bis  return,  his  master^  Hunter^.. 
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refused  to  receive  him  again  on  the  foundation  of  Lichfield 
school.  What  his  reasons  were  is  not  known.  He  was 
now  removed  to  the  school  of  Stourbridge  in  Worcester-* 
sbire,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  with  very  little 
acquisition  of  knowledge ;  but  here,  as  well  as  at  Lichfield^ 
he  gave  several  proofs  of  his  inclinationv  to  poetry,  and 
afterwards  published  some  of  these  juvenile  productions 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  From  Stourbridge  Be  re^ 
turned  home,  where  he  remained  about  two  years  without 
any  regular  application.  His  time,  however,  was  not 
entirely  wasted,  as  he  employed  it  in  reading  many  of  the 
ancient  writers,  and  stored  his  mind  with  so  much  various 
information,  that  when  he  went  to  Oxford^  Dr.  Adams  said 
he  **  was  the  best  qualified  for  the  university  that  he  had 
ever  known  come  there.'* 

By  what  means  his  father  was  enabled  to  defray  the 
expence  of  an  university  education  has  not  been  very 
accurately  told.  It  is  generally  reported  that  he  went  to 
assist  the  studies  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  oE 
Corbet.  His  friend.  Dr.  Taylor,  assured  Mr.  Boswell 
that  he  never  could  have  gone  to  college,  had  not  a  gen- 
tleman of  Shropshire,  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  sponta- 
neously undertaken  to  support  him  at  Oxford,  in  the  cha^ 
racter  of  his  companion,  though,  in  fact,  he  never  re« 
ceived  any  assistance  whatever  from  that  gentleman.  He 
was,  however,  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college 
on  the  31st  October,  1728.  His  tutor  was  Mr.  Jordan,  ^ 
fellow  pf  Pembroke,  a  man  whom  Johnson  mentioned  with 
respect  many  years  after,  but  to  whose  instructions  he  did 
not  pay  much  regard,  except  that  he  formally  attended  his 
lectuires,  as  well  as  those  in  the  college  hall.  It  was  at 
Jordan's  request  that  he  translated  Pope's  Messiah  into 
Latin  verse,  a?  a  Christmas  exercise.  Pope  is  said  to  have 
expressed  bis  high  approbation  of  it ;  but  critics  in  that 
language,  among  whom  Pope  could  never  be  ranked,  have 
not  considei;ed  Johnson's  Latin  poems  as  the  happiest  of  his 
compositions.  When  Joirdan  left  college  to  accept  of  a 
liviing,  Johnson  became  the  scholar  of  Dr.  Adams,  who 
was  afterwards  the  head  of  Pembroke,  and  with  whom 
Jpbnsoii  maintained  a  strict  friendship  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  litok 

During  the  vacation  in  the  following  year,  he  suffered  se- 
verely by  an  attack  of  his  constitutional  melancholy,  accotp- 
panied  oy  alternate  irritation^  fretfulness;  and  languor.    It 
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uppears,  however,  that  he  resisted  his  disorder  by  every 
effort  of  a  great  mind,  and  proved  that  it  did  not  arise  from 

*  want  of  mental  resources,  or  weakness  of  understanding. 
On  his  return  to  the  university,  he  probably  continued  his 
desultory  manner  of  reading,  and  occasionally  formed  reso- 
lutions of  regular  study,  in  which  he  seldom  persisted. 
Among  his  companions  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  young  man 
of  wit  and  spirit,  singular  and  unequal  in  temper,  impa- 
tient of  college  rules,  and  not  over-respectful  to  his 
seniors.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  inquiries,  but  little  is  known  with  certainty,  except 
what  is  painful  to  relate,  that  he  either  put  on  an  air  of 
gaiety  to  conceal  his  anxious  ca/es,  or  secluded  himself 
from  company  that  that  poverty  might  not  be  known, 
which  at  length  compelled  him  to  leave  college  without  a 
degree. 

He  now  (1731)  returned  to  Lichfield,  with  very  gloomy 
prospects.  His  father  died  a  few  months  after  his  return, 
and  the  little  he  left  behind  him  was  barely  sufficient  fof 
thjB  temporary  support  of  his  widow.  In  the  following 
year  he  accepted  the  place  of  usher  of   the  school  of 

'  Market  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  an  employment  which 
the  pride  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron,  soon  rendered 
irksome,  and  he  threw  it  up  in  a  disgust  which  recurred 
whenever  he  recollected  this  part  of  his  history.  For  six 
months  after  he  resided  at  Birmingham  as  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Hector,  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  is  supposed  during 
that  time  to  have  furnished  some  periodical  essays  for  a 
newspaper  printed  by  Warren,  a  bookseller  in  Birming- 
ham. *Here,  too,  he  abridged  and  translated  Father  Lobo's 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  which  was  published  in  1135  by 
Bettes worth  and  Hitch  in  Paternoster-row,  London,  t'or 
this,  his  first  literary  performance,  he  received  the  small 
sum  of  five  guineas.  In  the  translation  there  is  little  that 
marks  the  hand  of  Johnson;  but  in  the  preface  and  detdi- 
cation  are  a  few  passages  in  the  same  energetic  and  manly 
style  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented,  and  to  have 
taught  to  his  countr^^'men. 

In  1734  he  returned  to  Lichfield,  and  issued  proposals 
for  an  edition  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Politian,  with  the 
history  of  Latin  poetry,  from  the  aera  of  Petrarch  to  the 
time  of  PoHtian,  and  also  the  life  of  JPolitian  ;  the  book  to 
be  printed  in  thirty  octavo  sheets,  price  five  shillings. 
Tho9e  who  have  not  attended  to  the  literary  history  of  this 
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country  will  be  surprized  that  such  a  worl[  could  not  Be 
undertaken  without  the  precaution  of  a  subscription ;  and 
tbey  will  regret  that  in  this  case  the  subscription  was  bo 
inadequate  to  the  expence  of  printing,  as  to  deter  our  au«- 
tJior  from  executing  what  probably  would  have  made  bini 
known  and  patronized  by  the  learned  world. 

Disappointed  in  this  scheme,  he  offered  his  services  to 
Mr.  Cave,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  who  had  given  some  proofs  of  a  liberal  spirit  of 
enterprize,  in  calling  forth  the  talents  of  unknown  and  in^ 
genious  writers.  On  this  occasion  he  suggested  some  im« 
provements  in  the  management  of  the  Magazine,  and  spe« 
cified  the  articles  which  he  was  ready  to  supply.  Cave 
answered  bis  letter,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  agree-^ 
ment  was  formed  at  this  time.  He  soon,  however,  en« 
tered  into  a  connection  of  a  more  tender  kind,  which  ended 
in  marriage.  His  wife,  who  was  about  twenty  years  older 
tban  himself,  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Porter,  a  mercer,  of 
Birmingham,  a  lady  whose  character  has  been  variously  re- 
presented, but  seldom  to  her  discredit.  She  was,  however, 
the  object  of  his  first  passion,  and  although  they  did  not 
pass  the  whole  time  of  their  union  in  uninterrupted  har- 
mony, be  lamented  her  death  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  and 
retained  an  enthusiastic  veneration  for  her  memory. 

She  had  a  fortune  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  with 
part  of  this,  he  hired  a  large  house  at  Edial  near  Lichfield, 
which  he  fitted  up  as  an  academy  where  young  gentlemen 
were  to  be  boarded  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. Gilbert  Walmsley,  a  man  of  learning  and  worth, 
whom  he  has  celebrated  by  a  character  drawn  with  un- 
paralleled elegance,  endeavoured  to  promote  this  plan,  but 
it  proved  abortive.  Three  pupils  only  appeared,  one  of 
whom  was  David  Garrick.  With  these  he  made  a  shift  to 
keep  the  school  open  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was 
then  obliged  to  discontinue  it,  perhaps  not  much  against 
his  inclination.  No  man  knew  better  than  Johnson  what 
oug^t  to  be  taught,  but  the  business  of  education  was  con- 
fessedly repugnant  to  his  habits  and  his  temper.  During; 
this  short  residence  at  Edial,  he  wrote  a  considerable  part 
of  fcis  "  Irene,"  which  Mr.  Walmsley  advised  him  to  pre- 
pare for  the  stage,  and  it  was  probably  by  this  gentleman^s 
advice  that  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London. 
His  popil  Garrick  had  formed  the  same  resolution ;  and  ia 
Marc)i  1737,  tbey  arrived  in  London  together.     Garrick, 
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after  some  farther  prep^fettory  education,  was  designed  for 
the  stu4y  of  the  law,  but  in  three  or  four  years  went  on  the 
stage,  and  obtained  the  highest  honours  that  dramatic  fame 
could  confer,  with  a  fortune  splendid  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. The  difference  in  the  lot  of  these  two  yoi|ng  men 
might  lead  to  many  reflections  on  the  taste  of  the  age,  and 
the  value  of  its  patronage ;  but  they  are  too  obvious  to  be 
obtruded  on  any  reader  of  feeling  or  judgment,  and  to 
others  they  would  be  unintelligible. 

In  what  manner  Johnson  was  employed  for  some  time 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  is  not  known.  He  brought  a 
small  sum  of  money  with  him,  and  be  husbanded  it  with 
frugality,  while  he  mixed  in  such  society  as  was  accessible 
to  a  friendless  and  uncourtly  scholar,  and  amused  himself 
in  contemplating  the  manners  of  the  metropolis.  It  ap* 
pears  that  at  one  time  he  took  lodgings  at  Greenwich, 
and  proceeded  by  fits  to  complete  his  tragedy.  He  re- 
newed his  application  also  to  Cave,  sending  him  a  speci- 
men of  a  translation  of  the  **  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,''  and  desiring  to  know  if  Cave  would  join  in  the 
publication  of  it.  Cave  appears  to  have  consented,  for 
twelve  sheets  were  printed,  for  which  our  author  received 
forty-nine  pounds ;  but  another  translation  being  announced 
about  the  same  period  (1738)  by  a  rival  whose  name  was 
also  Samuel  Johnson,  librarian  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  our  author  desisted,  and  this  other  design  wair  also 
dropped. 

,  In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  went  to  Lichfield, 
where  he  had  left  Mrs.  Johnson,  aiid  there,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  three  months,  finished  his  tragedy  for  the  stage. 
On  his  return  to  London  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  he  endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  Fleetwood,  the  patentee  of  Drnry- 
lane  theatre,  to  accept  '^  Irene,*'  but  in  this  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  having  no  interest  with  any  other  manager,  he 
laid  aside  his  play  in  pursuit  of  literary  employment.  He 
had  now  become  personally  known  to  Cave,  and  began  to 
contribute  to  the  Magazine  original  poetry,  Latin  and 
English,  translations,  biographical  sketches,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  particularly  the  debates  in  parliament, 
under  the  name  of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput.  At  that  time 
the  debates  were  not  allowed  to  be  published,  as  now,  the 
morning  after  the  day  of  meeting,  and  the  only  safe  mode 
of  convej^ng  the  substance  of  tbem  to  the  public  was  by 
adopting  a  historical  form  at  more  distant  periods*    At  first 
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Johnson  merely  revised  the  mapuscript  as  written  bjr 
Guthrie*,  who  then  supplied  this  department  of  the  Maga« 
zioe  ;  but  when  he  had  attained  a  higher  rank  among  au- 
thors, the  whole  devolved  on  his  coadjutor*  His  only  mk- 
terials  w«re  a  few  notes  supplied  by  persons  who  attended 
the  houses  of  parliament,  from  which,  and  sometimes  from 
information  even  more  scanty,  he  compiled  a  series  of 
speeches,  of  which  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  style  were 
often  his  own.  In  his  latter  days  he  disapproved  of  this 
practice,  and  desisted  from  writing  the  speeches  as  soon  as 
he  found  they  were  thought  genuine. 

The  value  of  his  contributions  to  this  Magazine  must 
have  been  soon  acknowledged.  It  was  then  ih  its  infancy, 
and  there  is  a  visible  improvement  from  the  time  he  began' 
to  write  for  it.  Cave  had  a  contriving  head,  but  with  too 
^much  of  literary  quackery.  Johnson,  by  recommc^pding 
original  or  selected  pieces  calculated  to  improvq  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  public,  raised  the  dignity  of  the  Ma- 
gazine above  its  contemporarily ;  &nd  to  him  we  certainly 
owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  various  information  and  lite- 
laiy  history  for  which  that  miscellany  has  ever  been  xlistin- 
guished,  and  in  which  it  has  never  been  interrupted  by  « 
successful  livaL  By  some  manuscript  memorandums  con- 
cerning Dr.  Johnson,  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Farmer,  and 
fibligiogly  given  to  the  writer  of  this  life  by  Mr.  Nichols, 
it  appears  mat  he  was  considered  as  the  conductor  or  edi** 
tor  of  the  Magazine  for  some  time,  and  received  an  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  from  Cave. 

In  1738  he  made  his  name  at  once  known  and  highly 
respected  among  the  eminent  men  of  his  time,  by  the  pub«- 
lication  of  ''  London,"  a  poan  in  imitation  of  the  third 
satire  (^  Juvenal*.  The  history  of  this  pnblication  is  not 
uninteresting.  Young  authors  did  not  then  present  theni- 
selves  to  the  public  without  txkxxch  cautious  preparation* 
.Johnson  conveyed  his  poem  to  Cave  as  the  production  of 
unpther,  of  one  who  .was  '^  under  very  disadvantageous 
circumstances  of  fortune  ;''  and  as  some  small  encourage- 
ment, to  the  printer,  he  not  only  offered  to  correct  the 
press,  but  even  to  alter  any  stroke  of  satire  which  he  might 
dislike.  Cave,  whose  heart  appears  to  more  advantage  in 
^is  than  in  some  other  of  his  transactions  with  authors, 

^  Gathrie  composed  the  parliMnentarj  tpe^ ches  from  July  1736,  and  John* 
«B€ceedcd  hm  NoTember  1740,  and  coatinaed  them  to  February  1749-3,  , 
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ient  a  present  to-Johnson  for  the  use  of  hh  poor  friend, 
and  afterwards,  it  appears,  recommended  Dodsley  as  a* 
purchaser.  Dodsley  had  just  b^gun  business,  and  bad  spe* 
culated  but  on  a  few  publications  of  no  great  consequence. 
He  had,  however,  judgment  enough  to  discern  the'merit 
of  the  poem  now  submitted  to  him,  and  bargained  for  ihe 
whole  property.  The  sum  Johnson  received  was  ten  gui- 
neas^ and  such  were  his  circumstances,  or  such  the  state  of  • 
literary  property  at  that  time,  that  he  was  fully  content, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  Dodsley ^s  useful  pa- 
tronage. The  poem  wa^  accordingly  published  in  May 
173^,  and  on  the  same  morning  with  Pope^s  satire  of 
*^  Seventeen  hundred  and  thirty-height."  Jobnson^s  was  so 
eagerly  bought  up,  that  a  second  edition  became  necessary 
in  less  than  a  week.  Pope  behaved  on  this,  occasion  with 
great  liberality.  He  bestowed  high  praise  on  the  ^^  Lon*> 
don,^'  aad  intimated  that  the  author,  whose  name  had  sot 
yet  appeared,  could  not  be  long  concealed.— In  this  poem 
may  be  observed  some  of  those  politicai  prejudices  for 
which  Johnson  frequently  contended  aft^^ards.  He 
thought  proper  to  join  in  the  popular  clamour  against  tbc 
adn^nistration  of  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  but  lived  to  vefleot 
with  more  complacei»cy  on  the  conduct  of  that  niinisteri 
when  compared  with  some  of  his  successors. 
.  His  ^^  London"  procured  him  fame,  and  Cave  was  not 
sorry  to  have  engaged  the  services  of  a  nan  whose  talents 
liad  now  the  stamp  of  public  approbation.  Whether  4[ie 
had  offers  of  patronage,  or  was  thought  a  farmidable  eneMy 
to  the  njiinister,  is  not  certain  ;  but,  having  leisure  to  cal- 
culate how  Utile  his  labonnrs.  were  Ukely  to  pf oduce,  his 
s.oon  began  to  wish  for  some  establisluneot  of  a  more  p&f'^ 
manent  kind.  With  this  view  an  oiFer  waa  made  to  bim  <9tf 
the  mastership  of  the  school  of  Appleby  in  Leicestc^sbirdv 
the  salad^y  of  which  was  about  sixty  pounds^  but  the  taws 
of  the  scllool  required  that  the  candidate  sboatd  be  a  noaster 
of  arts.  The  university  of  Oxford,  when  applied  to,  i^ 
fused  to  grant  this  iaivour.  Earl  Gower  was  then  solicited; 
in  behalf  of  Johnson,  by  Pope^  who  knew  bim  only  as  the 
author  of  ^  London."  His  lordship  aecor^lingly  wrote  to 
Swift,  solicitiog  a  dtploona  from  the  university  of  Dublin, 
biit,  for  what  reason  we  are  not  totd,  this  applicarion,  tdo, 
was  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Murphy  says,  ^*  There  is  reason  to 
think,  that  Swift  declined  to  meddle  in  the  business ;  and 
%Q  that  circutQstance  Johnson^s  known  dislike  of  Swift  haa 
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been  often  imputed.*'  Tbat  Swifc  declined  to  meddle  in 
the  business  is  not  improbable^  for  it  appears  by  his  letters 
of  this  date  (August  1738)  that  he  was  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  any  business ;  but  Johnson's  Life  of  Swift  proves 
tbat  his  dislike  had  a  more  honourable  foundation. 

About  this  time  Johnson  formed  a  design  of  studying  the 
civil  law,  in  order  to  practise  in  the  Commons,  yet  this 
also  was  rendered  impossible  for  want  of  a  degree,  and  be 
was  obliged  to  resume  his  labours  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma* 
gamine*     The  various  articles  which  came  from  his  pen  ar^ 
enumerateil  in  chronological   series  by  Mr.  Boswell.     It 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  notice  only  his  more 
important  productions,  or  such  as  were  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence tQ.  be  published  separately.     In  1739,  he  wrote 
^'  A  Complete  Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage, 
from  the  malicious  and  scandalous  aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
authpi:  of  Gustavus  Vasa  ;'*  and  a  political  tract  entitled 
*^  Marcnor  Norfolciense, .  or  an  Essay  ou  an  ancient  pro- 
phetical inscription,  in  monkish  rhyme,  lately  discovered 
pear  Lymie  in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Britaimicus."     These 
pieces,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  were  ironical,  a  mode 
of  writing  in  which  our  author  was  not  eminently  success-* 
fuL     Sfime  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  ^^  Gustavus 
Vasa"  in  the  Life  of  Brooke*    The  "  Marmor  Norfolciense'* 
was  a  severe  attack  on  the  Walpole  administration,  and  on 
the  reigoing  family ;  but  whetbei*  it  was  not  well  under- 
Sloodi  or  when  uncterstood,  considered  as  feeble,  it  cer- 
tainly w%s  not  much,  attended  to  by  the  friends  of  govern- 
9»ent,  tier  procured  to  the  author  the  reputation  of  a  dan« 
geroua  oppooeot     Sir  John  Hawkins  indeed  says  that  a 
{NTOsecution  was  ordered,  but  of  this  no  traces  can  be  found 
in  any  of  the  public  offices.     One  of  his  political  enemies 
reprinted  it  in  1775,    to  shew  what  a  change  had  been 
effected  in  bis  principles  by  a  pension  ;  but  the  publisher 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  what  a  very  small  change  was 
leally  efiected,  and  how  little  was  necessary  to  render 
Johnson  a  loyal  subject  to  bis  munificent  sovereign,  a^nd  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  popular  politics  of  that  time. 

His  next  publication  of  any  iitite  was  his  ^^  Life  of  Sa- 
vage,'* whicl^  be  afterwards  prefixed  to  that  poet's  works 
when  admittfsd  into  bis  collection.  With  Savage  he  bad 
been  for  some  time  intimately  acquainted,  but  how  long  i» 
not  known*  They  met  at  Cave's  house.  Johnson  admired 
Ilis  abiUoci^  and  while  he  sy mpatluzed  with  the  yery  sin-M 
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galar  train  of  misfortunes  which  placed  him  among  the  in-' 
digent,  was  not  less  touched  by  his  pride  of  spirit,  and 
the  lofty  demeanour  with  which  he  treated  those  who  neg- 
lected him.  -  In  all  Savage's  virtues,  there  was  much  iu 
common  with  Johnson,  but  his  narrative  shows  with  what 
nicety  he  could  separate  his  virtues  from  his  vices,  and 
blame  even  firmness  and  independence  when  they  degene- 
rated into  obstinacy  and  misanthropy.     He  has  concealed 
none  of  Savage's  failings;  and  what  appears  of  the  excul* 
patory  kind  is  merely  an  endeavour  to  present  a  just  view 
pf  that  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  by  which 
Savage  was  driven  from  the  paths  of  decent  and  moral  life ; 
and  to  incite  every  reflecting  person  to  put  the  important 
question  ^^  who  made  me  to  differ  ?**     This  Life,  of  which 
two  editions  were  very  speedily  sold,  affords  an  extraor- 
dinary  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  Johnson  composed^ 
He  wrote  forty-eight  pages  of  the  printed  copy  in  the ; 
course  of  a  day  or  night,  for  it  is  not  very  clear  wluch. 
His  biographer,  who  records  this,  enters  at  the  ^ame  time, 
into  a  long  discussion  intended  to  prove  that  Savage  was 
not  the  son  of  the  countess  of  Macclesfield;  but  had  this 
been  possible,  it  would  surely  have  been  accomplished 
when  the  proof  might  have  been  rendered  unanswerable^ 

In  17  4i  he  published  ^^  Miscellaneous  Observations  on 
the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  remarks  on  sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer's  edition  of  Shakspeare,"  to  which  he  affixed  propo- 
sals for  a  new  edition  of  that  poet ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  now  devoting  his  whole  time  to  this  undertakings 
as  we  find  a  suspension  of  his  periodical  contributions 
during  the  years  1745  and  1746.  It  is  perhaps  too  rash  to 
conclude  that  he  declined  writing  in  the  Magazine,  because 
be  would  not  join  in  the  support  olgoveinment  during  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland ;  but  there  hxe  abundant  proofs  in  Mr* 
Boswell's  Life,  that  his  sentiments  were  favourable  to  that 
attempt.  As  to  his  plan  of  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  he 
bad  many  difficulties  to  encounter.  Little  notice  was  taken 
of  his  proposals,  and  Warburton  was  known  to  be  engaged . 
in  a  similar  undertaking.  Warburton,  however,  ha[d  the 
liberality  to  praise  his  **  Observations  on  Macbeth,"  as  the 
production  of  a  man  of  parts  and  genius;  and  Johnson 
n^ver  forgot  the  favour.  Warburton,  he  said,  praised  him 
when  praise  was  of  value. 

la  1747  he  resumed  his  labpurs  in  the  Gentleman'a, 
|ib|[a;^ine,  ^nd  although  man^  eQtire  pieces  .cfiimot  bQ 
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ascertained  to  have  come  from  hit  pen,  Ife  was  frequently, 
if  iiot  constantly,  employed  to  superintend  the  materials  of 
the  Magazine,  and  several  introductory  passages  may  be 
pointed  out  which  bear  evident  marks  of  bis  composition. 
In  this  year  his  old  pupil  and  friend,  Garriofc,  became 
manager  of  Drary-lane  theatre,  and  obtained  from  Johnson 
a  prologue,  which  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  that  kind  in  our  language.  In  this  year  also 
he  issued  bis  plan  for  a  "Dictionary  of  the  English  Ian* 
gnagc."  ^ 

The  design  of  this  great  work  was  at  first  suggested  by 
Dodsley ;  and  Johnson,  having  consented  to  undertake  it, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  booksellers  for  the  sum 
of  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  which  he  was  to  receive  in 
small  payments  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  manuscript 
sent  to  the  prfess.  -  The  plan  was  addressed  to  the  cele^ 
bmted  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  bad  discovered  ao  inctinaV 
tion  to  be  the  patron  of  the  author ;  and  Johnson,  Havings 
made  suitable  preparations,  hired  a  house  in  Gough-square,' 
^"g>^^  amanuenses,  and  began  a  task  which  be  carried 
on  by  fits,  as  inclination  and  health  permitted,  for  nearly 
eight  years.  His  amanuenses  were  six  in  number,  and 
employed  upon  what  may  be  termed  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  work,  but  their  expences  and  his  own  were  so  c6n- 
siilerable,  that  before  the  work  was  concluded  he  had  re-* 
ceived  the  whole  of  the  money  stipulated  for  in  his  agree- 
mient  with  the  proprietors.  In  what  time  it  might  have 
been  completed,  had  he,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  ^set  dog- 
gedly about  it,"  it  is  useless  to  conjecture,  and  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  hurtful  to  try.  Whoever  has  been  em* 
ployed  on  any  great  literary  work  knows,  not  only  the 
pleasure,  but  the  necessity  of  occasional  relaxation ;  and 
Johnson^s  mind,  stored  with  various  knowledge,  and  a  rich 
fund  of  sentiment,  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  this 
kind,  in  addition  to  the  loVe  of  society,  which  was  his  pre- 
dominant passion.  We  find  accordingly  that  during  the 
years  in  which  his  Dictionary  was  on  hand,  he  accepted 
some  inferior  employment  from  the  booksellers,  and  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  original  works. 
'In  1749  he  published  his  second  imitation  of  Juvenal, 
under  the  tide  of  the  ^'  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,*'  for 
which,  with  all  the  fame  he  had  now  acquired,  he  received 
only  fifteen  guineas.  In  his  <<  London,"  we  tiave  the 
Winners  of  common  life;   in  the  << Vanity  of  Human 
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WisbeS)*'  he  has  given  us  more  of  bis,  own  mind,  more  of 
that  train  of  sentiment^  excited  sometimes  by  poverty^  ^nc^ 
sometimes  by  disappointment,  which  always  inclined  him 
to  view  the  gloomy  side  of  human  affairs.  In  the  same 
yesir  Garrick  offered  to  produce  bis  "  Irene"  on  the  Drury- 
lane  theatre,  but  presumed  at  the  same  time  to  suggest 
such  alterations  as  his  superior  knowledge  of  stage  effects 
plight  be  supposed  to  justify.  Johnson  did  not  much  like 
that  his  labours  should  be  revised  and  amended  at  the 
pleasure  of  an  actor,  and  with  some  difficulty  was  persuaded 
to  yield  to  Garrick^s  advice.  .  The  play,  however,  was  at 
length  performed,  but  without  much  success;  although 
the  manager  contrived  to  have  it  played  long  enough  to 
entitle  the  author  to  the  profits  of  bis  three  nights,  and 
Dodsley  bought  the  copyright  for  one  hundred  pounds.  It 
bas  ever  been  admired  in  the  closet,  for  the  propriety  of 
its  sentiments  and  the  elegance  of  its  language. 

In  1750  he  commenced  a  work  which  raised  his  fame 
higher  than  it  had  ever  yet  reached,  and  will  probably 
convey  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  He  appears  to 
have  entered  on  "  The  Rambler''  without  any  communica*. 
tion  with  his  friends,  or  desire  of  assistance.  Whether  be 
proposed  the  scheme  himself,  is  uncertain,  but  he  wa» 
fortunate  in  forming  a  connexion  with  Mr.  John  Payne,  a 
bookseller  in  Paternoster-row,  and  afterwards  chief  ac-» 
Qountant  in  the  Bank  of  England,  a  man  with  whom  be 
lived  many  years  in  habits  of  friendship,  and  who  on  tb« 
present  occasion  treated  him  with  great  liberality.  He 
engaged  to  pay  him  two  guineas  for  each  paper,  or  fooe 
guineas  per  week,  which  at  that  time  viust  have  been  to 
Johnson  a  very  considerable  sum ;  and  he  admitted  him  to  , 
a  share  of  the  future  profits  of  the  work,  when  it  should 
be  collected  into  volumes ;  this  share  Johnson  afterwards 
sold.  As  a  full  history  of  this  paper  has  been  given  in 
another  work  *,  it  may  suffice  lo  add,  that  it  began  I'ues** 
day,  March  20,  1749-50,  and  closed  on  Saturday,  March 
]4,  1752*  So  conscious  was  Johnson  that  his  fame  would 
in  a  great  measure  rest  on  this  production,  that  he  cor^ 
rected  the  first  two  editions  with  the  most  scrupulous  carc^ 
pf  which  specimens  are  given  in  the  volume  referred  to  in 
ibe  note. 

In  1751  he  was  carrying  on  bis  '^  Dictionary''  and  ^/Tbo 

,  *  British  Essayists^  vol.  XXX.    Preface  to  the  Rambler. 
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Rambler;"  and  besides  some  occasional  contributions  to 
the  Magazine,  assisted  in  the  detection  of  Lauder,  who  bad 
imposed  on  him  and  on  the  world  by  advancing  forged 
evidence  that  Milton  was  a  gross  plagiary.  Dr.  Douglas, 
the  late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  the  first  who  refuted  this 
mpcincipled  impostor;  and  Johnson,  whom  Lauder's  inge* 
Bttity  had  induced  to  write  a  preface  and  postscript  to  his 
ivork,  DOW  dictated  a  letter  addressed  to  t)n  Douglas,  ac« 
k&Qwledgtfig  his  fraud  in  terms  of  contrition,  which  Lau- 
der subscribed.  The  candour- of  Johnson  on  this  occasion 
Kas  as  readily  acknowledged  at  that  time,  as  it  has  since 
been  misrepresented  by  the  bigotted  adherents  to  Milton's 
politics.  Lauder,  howerer,  returned  to  his  ^^  dirty  work," 
and  published  in  1754,  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^The  Grand 
Impostor  detected,  or  Milton  convicted  of  forgery  against 
Charles  L"  which  was  reviewed,  with  censure,  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  year,  and  probably  by 
Joknsoii. 

'  *^  Tbe  Rambler"  was  concluded  on  March  14,  1752  ;  and 
three  days  ^fter,  the  author's  wife  died,  a  loss  which  he 
long  deplored, '  and  never,  at  the  latest  period  of  his  life, 
recollected  without  emotion.  Many  instances  of  his  afFec* 
tion  for  her  occur  in  the  collection  of  ^^  Prayers  and  Me* 
dilations^'  published  after  his  death,  wbidi,  however  they 
may  expose  him  to  ridicule,  combine  to  prove  that  his  at- 
tachment to  her-was  uniformly  sincere.  She  was  buhed  at 
Bfomley,  and  Johnson  placed  a  Latin  inscription  on  her 
tomb.  She  left  a  daughter  by  her  former  husband,  and  by 
her  means  our  author  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Anne 
Wititaixis,  the  daughter  of  Zacbary  Williams,  a  physician 
who  died  afaoat  this  time.  Mrs.  Williams  was  a  woman  of 
OMmderable  talents,  aifd  her  conversation  was  interesting. 
She  was  left  in  poverty  by  her  father,  and  had  the  addi- 
tional afBiction  of  being  totally  blind.  To  relieve  his  me« 
lancfaoiy  nsflections,  Johnson  took  her  home  to  bis  bouse 
in  Gough-^quare,  procured  her  a  benefit  play  from  Gar- 
net, and  assisted  her  in  publishing  a  volume  of  poems,  by 
both  of  wiiich  schemes  she  raised  about  three  hundred 
poon^.  With  this  fund  she  became  an  inmate  in  John- 
son's house,  where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
protected  and  cheered  by  every  act  of  kindness  and  ten* 
demess  which  he  could  have  showed  to  the  nearest  relation. 
When  he  had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  the  shock 
pf  Mrs.  Johnson's  death,  he  contributed  several  papers  to 
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the  ^*  Adventurer,'*  which  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Hawkes*- 
worth  and  Dr.  Warton.  The  profit  of  these  papers  he  is 
said  to  have  given  to  Dr.  Bathurst,  a  physician  of  little 
practice,  but  a  very  amiable  man,  whom  he  highly  re* 
spected.  Mr.  Boswell  thinks  he  endeavoured  to  make  them 
pass  for  Bathurst's,  which  is  highly  improbable  ^.  In  1754 
we  find  him  approaching  to  the  completion  of  his  *^  Dic- 
tionary.** Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  once  looked  up 
as  to  a  liberal  patron,  had  treated  him  with  neglect,  of 
which,  after  Johnson  declined  to  pay  court  to  such  a  man, 
he  became  sensible,  and,  as  an  effort  at  reconciliation, 
wrote  two  papers  in  the  **  World,'*  recommending  the 
Dictionary,  and  soothing  the  author  by  some  ingenious 
compfiments.  Had  there  been  no  previous  offenc^  it  a 
probable  this  end  would  have  answered,  and  Johnson  would 
have  dedicated  the  work  to  him.  He  loved  praise,,  and 
from  lord  Chesterfield,  the  Msecenas  of  the  age,  and  thle 
most  elegant  of  noble  writers,  praise  was  at  this  time  va-^ 
luable.  But  Johnson  nev.er  departed  from  exacting  the 
just,  respect  due  to  a  man  of  letters,  and  was  not  to  be 
appeased  by  the  artifice  of  these  protracted  complimMts. 
He  could  not  even  brook  that  his  lordship  should  for  a 
,  moment  suppose  him  Veconciled  by  his  flattery,  but  imme« 
diately  wrote  that  celebrated  letter  which  has  been  somuoh 
admired  as  a  model  of  dignified  contempt.  The  allusion 
to  the  lo^s  of  his  wife,  and  to  his  present  situation,  is  ex«* 
quisitely  beautiful.-—'^  The  notice  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  bad  been 
kind;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  aad 
cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  AM  SOLITARY,  and  cannot  import 
it;  till  I  am  knciwn,  and  do  not  want  it.**  Lord  Chester<« 
field  is  said  to  have  concealed  his  feelings  on  this  oGoasioD 
with  his  usual  art,  conscious,  perhaps,  that  they. were  not 
to  be  envied. 

In.  1755  the  degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  university  of  Oxford,  after  which  (in  May)  his  '<  Die* 
tiontaryj*  was  published  in  two  large  volumes,  folio.  Of  a 
work  so  well  known  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in. this 
place,  than  that  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  neitikes 
pnyj  has  injured,  nor  industry  riv^tUed  its  use^loess  or 
popularity.     In  the  following  year  he  abridged  his  ^'  Dic« 

*  S«e  this  matter  ezplaiaed  in  the  preface  to  the  Adventurer^  British  Esieyists* 
rol.  XXfU. 
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tionary  into  an  octavo  size,  and  engaged  to  superintend  a 
mouthly  publication  entitled  ^^  The  Literary  Magazine,  or 
Universal  Register."     To  this  he  contributed  a  great  many 
articles  enumerated  by  Mr.  Boswell,  and  several  reviews 
of  new  books.     The  m^ost  celebrated  of  his  reviews,  and 
ooe  of  his  most  finished  compositions,  both  in  point  of 
sQ^Ie, argument,  and  wit,  was  that  of  Soame  Jenyns^s  '^  Free 
Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  Evil."    This  attracted 
so  much  notice  that  the  bookseller  was  encouraged  to  pub- 
lish it  separately,  and  two  editions  were  rapidly  ^old.   The 
Magazine  continued  about  two  years,  after  which  it  was 
dropped  for  want  of  encouragement.     He  wrote  also  in 
1756  some  essays  in   the .  ^^  Universal  Visitor,"  another 
magazine,  which  lasted  only  a  year.     His  friend  Cave  died 
10.1754,  and,  for  whatever  reason,  Johnson's  regular  con- 
tributions appear  no  more  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
But  he  wrote  a  very  elegant  life  of  Cave,  and  was  after- 
wards an  occasional  contributor.     This,  it  would  appear, 
was  one  of  bis  worst  years  as  to  pecuniary  matters.  *  We 
find  him,  in  the  month  of  March,  arrested  for  the  sum  of 
five  pounds  eighteen  shillings!  and  relieved  by  Mr.  Ri* 
ebardson.     Hb  proposal  for  an  edition  of  obakspeare  was 
again  revived,  and  subscription  tickets  issued  out,  but  it 
did  not  go  to  press  for  many  yeara  after. 

In  1758  t&e  worthy  John  Newbery,  bookseller,,  who  fre- 
quently employed  Johnson  in  his  literary  projects,  began 
a  news-paper  called  the  ^^  Universal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly- 
Gazette,"  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Payne.  To  give 
it  an  air  of  novelty,  Johnson  was  engaged  to  write  a  short 
periodical  paper,  which  he  entitled  ^*The  Idler."  .Most  of 
these  papers  were  written  in  baste,  in  various  places  where 
be  happened  to  be,  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  with 
very  little  preparation.  A  few  of  them  exhibit  the  train  of 
thought  which  prevails  in  the  '^  Rambler,"  but  in  general 
they  have  more  vivacity,  and  exhibit  a  species  of  grave 
humour  in  which  Johnson  excelled.  When  the  ^^  Universal 
Chronicle"  was  discontinued,  these  papers  were  collected 
into  two  small  volumes,  which  he  corrected  for  the  press, 
making  a  few^  alterations,  and  omitting  one  whole  paper, 
which  has  since  been  restored.  No.  4-1  of  the  ^'  Idler  aU 
ludies  to  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  took  place  in  1759. 
He  had  ever  loved  her  with  anxious  affection  *,  and  had 

*  See  his  very  tender  letters  on  this     referred  to,  is  they  are  not  to  hefbuni 
subject  in  Boswell's  |«ife,  vol.  I.  p.  315     before  Ui*  cdttion  of  1807. 
et  f eqq.  which  art  this  particularly 
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contributed  liberally  to  her  support,  often  tvhert  h^  knew 
«ot  where  to  recruit  his  finances.  On  this  event  he  wrote 
fais  Rasselas,  with  a  view  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expences  of  her  funeral,  and  pay  some  little  debts  she 
had  left.  His  mind  appears  to  have  been  powerfully  ex- 
cited and  enriched  both  with  the  subject  and  the  motive, 
for  be  wrote  the  whole  of,  this  elegant  and  philosophical 
fiction  during  the  evenings  of  one  week,  and  sent  it  to 
press  in  portions  as  it  was  written.  He  received  dne  hun- 
dred pounds  from  Messrs.  Strahan,  Johnston,  and  Dodsley, 
for  the  copy,  and  twenty-five  more  when  it  came,  as  it 
soon  did,  to  a  second  edition.  Few  works  of  the  kind  hav^ 
been  more  generally  or  more  extensively  dlffiised  by  nteans 
of  translation.  Yet  the  author,  perhaps  from  the  pain  he 
felt  in  recollecting  the  melancholy  occasion  which  called 
forth  his  pen,  appears  to  have  dismissed  it  with  some  der- 
gree  of  indifference,  as  soon  as  published ;  for  from  that 
time  to  1781,  when  he  found  it  accidentally  in  a  chaise 
while  travelling  with  Mr.  Boswell,  he  declared  he  had  nei'er 
looked  into  it.  His  translation  of  "  Lobo"  probably  sug- 
gested his  placing  the  scene  in  Abyssinia,  but  there  is  a 
little  scarce  volume,  unnoticed  by  his  biographers,  from 
which  it  may  be  suspected  be  took  some  hints.  It  is  en-^ 
titled  "  The  late  Travels  of  S.  Giacomo  Baratti,  an  Italian 
gentleman,  into  the  remotest  countries  of  the  Abyssms,  or 
of  Ethiopia  Interior,'*  London,  1670,   12mo. 

Among  bis  occasional  productions  about  this  time  were 
his  translation  of  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Greek  Comedy,'* 
for  Mrs.  Lennox's  English  version  of  Brumoy,  the  general 
conclusion  of  the  book,  and  an  introduction  to  the  **  World 
Displayed,"  a  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  projected 
by  his  friend  Newbery. — When  a  new  bridge  was  about  to 
be  built  over  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars,  he  wrote  some 
papers  against  the  plan  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Mylne.  His 
principal  motive  appears  to  have  been  his  friendship  for 
Mr.  Gwyn,  who  had  given  in  a  plan  ;*  and  probably  he  only 
cloathed  Gwyn's  arguments  in  his  own  stately  language. 
Such  a  contest  was  certainly  not  within  his  province,  and 
he  could  derive  little  other  advantage  than  the  pleasure  of 
Serving  his  friend.  He  appeared  more  in  character  when 
he  assisted  his  contemporaries  with  prefaces  and  dedica- 
tions, which  were  very  frequently  solicited  from  him.  Poor 
as  he  was  at  this  time,  he  taught  how  dedications  might  be 
written  without  servile  submission  or  Battery,  and  yet  witk 
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all  the  courtesy,  compliment,  and  elegance  which  a  liberal 
mind  could  expect 

But  an  end  was  now  approaching  to  bis  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments.    In  1762,  while  he  was  proceeding  with  his 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  he  was  surprised  by  the  information 
that  his  present  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  grant  him  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  not,  as  has  been 
invidiously  asserted,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  write  for^ 
administration,  but  as  the  reward  of  his  literary  merit.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  he  had  surely  the  strongest  inducement 
to  have  exerted  his  talents  in  favour  of  lord  Bute,  by  whose 
recommendation  the  pension  was  granted,  and  who  at  this 
time  wanted  much  abler  support  than  the  hired  writers  of 
government  could  supply.     But  it  is  well  known  that  he 
wrote  no  political  tract  for  nearly  eight  years  afterwards. 
He  now  took  a  bouse  in  Johnson's  court,  Fleet-street,  and 
allotted  an  apartment  for  Mrs.  Williams.     In  1765  he  was 
introduced  to  the  late  Mr.  Thrale  and  family,  a  circum- 
stance which  contributed  much  to  alleviate  the  solicitudes 
of  life,  and  furnished  him  with  the  enjoyment  of  an  elegant 
table  and  elegant  society.     Here  an  apartment  was  fitted 
up  for  him,  which  he  occupied  when  he  pleased,  and  he 
accompanied  the  family  in  their  various  summer  excursions, 
which  tended  to  exhilarate  his  mind  and  render  the  return 
of  his  constitutional  melancholy  less  frequent. 

In  the  same  year  he  received  a  diploma  from  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  complimenting  him  with  the  title  of  doc- 
tor of  laws ;  and  after  many  delays,  his  edition  of  Shak- 
speare  was  published  in  eight  volumes  octavo.  The  pre- 
face is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  acute  of  all  his  compositions.  But  as  an  illus- 
trator of  the  obscurities  of  Shakspeare,  it  must  be  allowed 
he  has  not  done  much,  nor  was  this  a  study  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified.  He  was  never  happy  when  obliged 
to  borrow  from  others,  and  he  bad  none  of  that  \iseful  in- 
dustry which  indulge  in  research.  Yet  his  Criticisms  have 
rarely  been  surpassed,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  that  he  was 
the  precursor  of  Steevens  and  Malone.  The  success  of  the 
Shakspeare  was  not  great,  although  upon  the  whole  it  in- 
creased the  respect  with  which  the  literary  world  viewed 
his  talents.  Kenrick  made  the  principal  attack  on  this 
work,  which  was  answered  by  an  Oxford  student  named 
Barclay.  But  neither  the  attack  nor  the  answer  attracted 
tnuch  notice.  .      . 
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•  In  1766  be  furnished  the  preface,  and  some  of  the  pieced 
which  compose  a  volume  of  poetical  **  Miscellanies''  hy^ 
Mrs.  Anna  Williams..  This  lady  was  still  an  inmate  in  his 
house,  and  was  indeed  absolute  mistress.  Although  her 
temper  was  far  from  pleasant,  and  she  had  now  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  him  which  she  often  maintainecTin  a  fret- 
ful and  peevish  manner,  he  forgot  every  thing  in  her  dis-* 
tresses,^  and  was  indeed  in  all  his  charities,  which  were 
numerous,  the  most  remote  that  can  be  conceived  from  th^ 
hope  of  gratitude  or  reward.  His  house  was  filled  by  de- 
pendants whose  perverse  tempers  frequently  drove  hitn  out 
of  it,  yet  nothing  of  this  kind  could  induce  him  to  relieve 
himself  at  their  expence.  His  noble  expressioa  was,  ^'  If 
I  dismiss  them,  who  will  receive  them  ?''  Abroad,  his 
society  was  now  very  extensive,  and  included  almost  every 
man  of  the  age  distinguished  for  learning,  and  many  per- 
sons of  considerable  rank,  who  delighted  in  his  company 
and  conversation. 

In  1767,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  to  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  his  majesty,  in  the  library  of  the 
queen's  palace.  Of  the  conversation  which  passed,  Mr. 
Boswell  has  given  a  very  interesting  and  authentic  ac- 
count, which,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  he  prized  at  so 
high  a  rate,  as  to  print  it  separately  in  a  quarto  sheet, 
and  enter  it  in  that  form  at  Stationers' -ball,  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  publication  of  his  <^  Life  of  Johnson."  ^  He  at- 
tempted in  the  same  manner  to  secure  Johnson^s  letter  to 
lord  Chesterfield. — In  1767,  on  the  institution  of  the  royal 
academy  of  arts,  Johnson  was  appointed  professor  in  an- 
cient literature,  and  there  probably  was  at  that  time  &ome 
design  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures.  ^  But  this,  and  the 
professorship  of  ancient  history,  are  as  yet  mere  sinecures. 

In  1770,  his  first  political  pamphlet  made  its  appear- 
ance, in  order  to  justif)'  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  and 
the  House  of  Commons  in  expelling  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  af- 
terwards deckmng  col.  Luttrell  to  be  duly  elected  repre- 
sentative for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Wilkes  had  the  majority  of  votes.  The  vivacity  and 
pointed  sarcasm  of  this  pamphlet  formed  its  chief  recom- 
mendation, and  it  continues  to  be  read  as  an  elegant  po« 
litical  declamation ;  but  it  failed  in  its  main  object.  It 
made  no  converts  to  the  right  of  incapacitating  Mr.  Wilkes 
by  the  act  of  expulsion,  and  the  ministry  had  not  the  coui* 
rage  to  try  the  question  of  absolute  incapacitation.  Wilkes 
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Ihred'to  see  tbe  offensive  resohitioiis  expunged'  from  the 
if  bnrnaU  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  what  seemed  yet 
more  improbable^  to  be  reconciled  to  Johnson,  who,  with 
unabated  dislike  of  his  moral  character,  could  not  help  ad« 
miring  his  classical  learning  and  social  talents.  His  pam« 
phlet,  which  was  entitled  the  **  False  Alann,"  was  answered 
by  two  or  three  anonymous  writers  of  no  great  note. 

In  1771,  he  appeared  to  more  advantage  as  the  author 
of  **  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respecting  Falk- 
land  Islands,"  from  materials  partly  furnished  by  the  mi- 
nistry, but  highly  enriched  by  his  vigorous  style  and  pe- 
culiar train  of  thought.  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  was 
to  represent  tbe  dispute,  respecting*  a  barren  island,  as  ail 
insufficient  cause  for  war ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  reason* 
ing,  he  has  taken  an  opportunity  to  depict  the  miseries  as 
well  as  the  absurdity  of  unnecessary  war,^in  a  burst  of  ani* 
mated  and  appropriate  language  which  will  probably  never 
be  exceeded.  His  character  of  Junius  in  this  pamphlet 
is  scarcely  inferior.  The  sale  of  the  first  edition  was  stopped 
for  a  while  by  lord  North,  and  a  few  alterations  made  be* 
fore  it  appeared  in  a  second. .  Johnson^s  opinion  of  these 
two  pamphlets  was,  that  ^  there  is  a  subtlety  of  disquisi- 
tion in  the  ^  False  Alarm,*  which  is  worth  all  the  fire  of  the 
other.'* 

About  this  time,  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  bis 
steady  Ariend  Mr.  Strahan,  bis  majesty's  printer,  to  pro- 
cure him  a  seat  in  parliament.  His  biographers  have 
amiused  their  re)aders  by  conjectures  on  the  probable  .figure 
he' would  make  in  that  assembly,  and  he  owned  frequently 
thstt  he  should  not  have  been  sorry  to  trj\  •  Why  tbe  in- 
terference of  his  friends  ^ere  ineffec?tual,  the  minister  only 
could  t^il,  but  be  was  probably  not  ill  advised.  It  is  not 
imprbbelble  that  Johnson  would  have  proved  an  able  assist- 
ant on  some  occasions,  wher6  a  nervous  and  manly  speech 
was  wanted  to  silence  the  inferiors  in  opposition,  but  it 
niay  be'dbufeted  whether  he  would  have  given  that  uniform 
and  open  consent  which  is  expected  from  a  party  man._ 
Whatever  aid  he  might  be  induced  to  give  by  his  pen  on 
certain  subjects,  which  accorded  with  his  own  sentiments, 
and  of  which  he  thought  himself  master,  he  by  no  means 
approved  of  many  parts  of  the  conduct  of  those  ministers 
who  c'arried  ort  the  A'meri6an  war';  arid  he  was  ever  rfe- 
iid^aiy  against  the  principle  (if  it  may  b6  so  called),  that 
a  Bite  should  go  along,  with  his  party  right  or  wroo^. 

Vol.  XIX.  F 
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**  This,**  he  once  said,  "  is  so  remote  from  native  virtue^ 
from  scholastic  virtue,  that  a  good  man  must  have  under- 
gone  a  great  change  before  he  can  reconcile  himself  to 
such  a  doctrine.  It  is  maintaining  that  you  may  lie  to  the 
public,  for  you  do  lie  when  you  call  that  right  which  you 
think  wrong,  or  the  reverse." 

In  1773,  he  carried  into  execution  a  design  which  he 
had  long  meditated,  of  visiting  the  western  isles  of  Scotland. 
He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  iSth  of  August,  and 
finished  his  journey  on  the  22d  of  November.  Durinjg  this 
time  be  passed  some  days  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  went  by 
St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Fort  Augustus, 
to  the  Hebrides,  visitii>g  the  isles  of  Sky,  Rasay,  Col,  Mull, 
Inchkenneth,  and  Icolmkill.  He  then  travelled  through 
Argylesbire  by  Inverary,  and  thence  by  Lochlomond  and 
Dumbarton  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The  popularity 
of  his  own  account,  which  has  perhaps  been' more  gene- 
rally read  than  any  book  of  travels  in  modern  times,  and 
the  ^*  Journar*  of  his  pleasant  companion  Mr.  Boswell,  ren-* 
der  any  farther  notice  of  this  journey  unnecessavy.  The 
censure  he  met  with  is  now  remembered  with  indifference, 
.  and  bis  *^  Tour"  continues  to  be  read  without  any  of  the 
unpleasant  emotions  which  it  first  excited  in  those  who 
contended  that  he  had  not  stated  the  truth,  or  were  unwill- 
ing that  the  truth  should  be  stated. 

.  During  his  absence,  his  humble  friend  and  admirer, 
Thomas  Davies,  bookseller,  ventured  to  publish  two  vo- 
lumes, entitled  **  Miscellaneous  and  Fugitive  Pieces,'* 
which  he  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  as  the  productions 
of  the  ^^  Author  of  the  Rambler.''  Johnson .  was  inclined 
to  resent  this  liberty,  until  be  recollected  Davies's  narrow 
circumstances,  when  he  cordially  forgave  him,  and  con- 
tinued his  kindness  to  him  as  usual.  A  third  volume  ap- 
peared soon  after,  but  all  its  contents  are  not  from  Dr.  John- 
son's pen.  On  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1774,  he 
published  a  short  political  pamphlet  entitled  ^'  The  Pa« 
tribt,''  the  principal  object  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
to  repress  the  spirit  of  faction  which  at  that  time  was  too 
prevalent,  especially  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  a  hasty 
coniposition,  called  for,  as  he  informed  Mr.  Boswell,  on 
one  day,  and  written  the  next.  The  success,  since  his 
days,  cf  those  mock -patriots  whom  he  bail  so  ably  deli- 
neated^ is  too  decisive  a  proof  that  the  reign  of  political 
delusion  is  not  to  be  shortened  by  eloquence  or  argument^ 
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During  his  tour  in  Scotland,  ht  made  {te(fient  in<|ain4» 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  '<  Ostian's  Poems/'  and  re-^ 
ceived  answers  so  unsatisfactory  that  both  in  his  book  oi 
travels  and  in  conversation,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  treat  the 
whole  as  an  imposture.  This  excited  the  resentment  of 
Macphersou,  the  editor,  to  such  a  degree  that  he  wrote  a 
threatening  letter  to  Johnson,  who  answered  it  in  a  compo- 
sition, which  in  the  expression  of  firm  and  unalterable 
contempt,  is  perhaps  superior  to  that  he  wrote  to  lord 
Chesterfield.  In  it  he  mixed  somewhat  of  courtesy ;  but 
Macpherson  he  despised  both  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  and 
treated  him  as  a  ruffian. 

The  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  America  once 
more  roused  our  author's  political  energies,  and  produced 
bis  **  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  distant  colonies  which  had  in  their  assemblies  a 
legislature  of  their  ^wn,  were  notwithstanding  liable  to  be 
taxed  in  a  British  parliament,  where  they  had  no  repre- 
sentatives, and  he  thought  that  this  country  was  strong 
enough  to  enforce  obedience.  This  pamphlet,  which  ap-  . 
peared  in  1775,  produced  a  controversy,  which  was  carried 
on  for  some  time  with  considerable  spirit,  although  John- 
son took  no  share  in  it ;  but  the  right  of  taxation  was  no 
longer  a  question  for  discussion ;  the  Americans  were  in 
arms,  blood  bad  been  spilt,  and  *' successful  rebellion  be-^ 
came  revolution."  No  censure  was  more  generally  ad- 
vanced at  this  time  against  our  author,  than  that  his  opi« 
Dions  were  regulated  by  his  pensimi,  and  npne  could  be 
more  void  of  foundation.  His  opinion,  whether  just  or 
not,  of  the  Americans,  was  uniform  throMghout  his  life ; 
and  he  continued  to  maintain  them,  when  in  strict  prudence 
they  might  as  well  have  been  softened,  to  the  measure  of 
changed  times. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he  felt  the  force  of 
some  of  the  replies  made  to  his  paqaphlet,,  seconded  as 
they  were  by  the  popular  voice,  and  by  the  discomfiture 
of  the  measures  of  administration.  It  is  certain  that  he 
complained,  and  perhaps  about  this  time,  of  being  called 
upon  to  write  political  pamphlets,  and  threatened  to  giv6 
up  bis.  pension.  Whether  this  complaint  was  carried  to 
the  proper  quarter,  Mr.  Boswell  has  not  informed  us  ^  but 
he  wrote  no  more  in  defence  .of  the  ministry,  and  he  {re- 
ceived no.  kiod  of  reward  for  what  he  had  done.  I^is 
pension,  .neither  he  or  his   friends  ever  considered  ia 
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fb&t  Kglity  ^(hoiigH  it  miglit  make  Um  acquiesce  itiore 
rdddily  in  what  the  minister  required.  He  wias  willing  te 
^  something  for  gratitude,  bet. nothing  fwr  hire. 

A  fe^  memh^  aftfer  the  publication  of  hie  last  pamphlet^ 
He  rieceived'  his  dipidoia  of  LL.  D.  from  tber  university  of  Ox^ 
ford;  in  cop^quence  of  a  reconunendation  from  tbe  cban- 
cellof^  lord  Norths  h  is  remarkable^  howerer,  that  he 
Mver  assumed  this  title  in  writing  notes  or  cards.  In  the 
aiutiimn  of  this  year,  be  went  on  a  tour  to  France  witli  Mr* 
aiid  Mrs.  Tbrdle.  Of  this  tour  Mr.  Boswdl  has  printed  a^ 
fe^^  fhemorandums^  which  were  probably  intended  as  the 
foundation  of  a  more  regolar  narrative,  but  this  he  does 
not  appear  id  have  ever  begun.  As  the  tour  lasted  only 
dbout  two  months,  it  would  probably  have  produced  more 
sentintent  than  de^ription. 

In  1777>  he  was  engaged  by  the  London  booksellers  to 
write  sh^on  lives  or  prefaces  to  an  ed^ion  of  tbe  English 
Pdets;  and  this  being  one  of  the  most  important  of  hsi 
literary  nnderta'kings,  some  account  of  its  origin  is  nece»-t 
sary,  especially  as  the  precise  share  which  bdbngs  to  faian 
Has  been  frequently  misrepresented.  It  is  perhaps  too 
late  now  to  inquire  into  tbe  propriety  of  tbe  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  respecting  literary  property..  It  bad 
not,  however,  taken  place  many  montt^  before  soioe  of 
the  predicted  consequences  appeared.  Among  other  in- 
stances, an  edition  of  tbe  "English  Poets  was  pnbliahed  at 
Edinburgh,  in  direct  violation  of  that  honourable  compact 
by  w'hicfa  the  booksellers  of  London  had  agreed  to  respect 
each  otbers*  property,  notwithstanding  their  being  de** 
prived  of  tbe  more  effectual  support  of  the  law.  Tfais^ 
ifherefore,  induced  tbe  latter  to  undertake  an  edition  of  the 
Poets  in  a  more  commodious  form,  and  with  suitable  ac^ 
curacy  of  text.  A  meeting  was  called  of  about  forty  df 
the  most  respeetalyle  booksellers  of  London,  the  proprie- 
tors, or  the  successors  and  descendants  of  the  proprietors^ 
of  copyrights  in  these  works ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  an 
elegant  and  uniform  editien  of  **  Tbe  English  Poets"- 
should  be  printed,  with  a  concise  account  of  the  life  o£ 
each  author,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  that  Messrs^ 
Strahan,  Cadell,  and  T.  Davies,  should  wait  upon  hi«v 
with  their  proposals. 

Johnson  was  delighted  with  the  task,  tbe  utility  of  which 
had  probably  occurred  to  bis  mind  long  before,  and  be  hadb 
certainly  more  ^ccpiaintance   than  any  maa  tbea  living 


wUh  tbe  fK>^l9cal  i>iogivaipbj  of  >  his  co«nliyi  mmJ'  apipe^i^ 
to  bebestcpialified  to.ilkatrate  it  b^^.  jadicious  oxniaimk* 
Wbetbet  we  caoaMer  wfaat  Jbe  uDClenook,  or  what  be  pterr 
foroied)  the  sunn  of  ^o  htuidred  giiiinea%  which  be  'de* 
Bianded,  will  apfiear  a  veiry  trivial  reoom^wt.     Hia  mir 

'  giiial  ioteBtioii,  and  all  indeed- thai  was  expected  frgm 
faim,  was  a  very  coaeise  biographical  and  criy<cal  account 
of  each  poet ;  but  be  bnd  not  proceeded  far  fat/ore  be  be* 
gan  to  enlarge  the  \ive»  to  the  pre.sttnt  exteBt^  and  at  )a»t 

»  presented  the  world  with  such  a  bedy  of  critiobni  «s  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one  mao,  and  stUl  less  from 
one  now  verging  on  his  seventieth  year. 

Of  this  edition  it  is  yet  necessary  to  say,  that  Dr.  Joba- 
sen  was  not  in  all  respecis  to  be  considered  fs  i^he  editor. 
He  had  not  the  choice  of  the  poets  to  be  admitt^y  altbough 
in  addition  to  the  list  prepared  by  bis  employers,  be  cer 
eomttiended  Blacknore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yaldeou 
Tbe  selection  was  made  by  the  booksellers,  .who  appear 
to  have  been  guided  partly  by  the  acknowledged  merit  of 
die  poet,  and  partly  by  kiis  pc^nlarity^  a  .4)ualit.y  wbick 
is  sometimes  independent  of  tbe*  former.  Qiu*  ^author, 
however,  felt  himself  under  no  nettraint  in  accepting  the 
list  offered,  nor  did  he  in  any  inai^oe  consider  bimself 
bound  to  lean  with  partiality  to  any  autb(»r  merely  that  tfa^ 
admission  of  his  wovks  might  be  justified.  Tiiia  sd>surd 
species  of  pre}4idioe>wfatch.iuiS'caotaminftted  so. many  single 
Ihres  and  critical  prefisces,  wse  refMigviaut  to /his,  as  it  must 
erer  be  to  the  opinkm  of  every  man  who  considers  truth  as 
essential  to  biography,  aiYd  tiiiat  the  possession. of  talents, 
however  briiiiant^  oiigfat  ^to  he  no  lexcime  for  tbe  abuse  of 
them.  Every  preliminary  having  been  settled  in  the  month 
of  April,  1777,  libe  new  ediiknn  of  the  Poets  was  sent  to 
press^  and  Jofaas6JI-'was  informed 'that  his  lives  might  be 
wrttteA  in  ^tbe  meamdme,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  accompany 
tbe  pniblicatlon. 

Not^kmg  after  be  undertook  this  work,  he  was  invited 
to  cootjribute  the  aid  of  his  eloquent  pen  in  saving  tbe  for- 
feited life  of  Dr. 'William  Doddj  a  clergyman  who  was  con^ 
vioied  of  foi^ery*  Itiis  unhappy  man  h^d  long  been  a 
popular'  p^elK^ber  in  the  meU'Qpolis  ;  and  the  public  senti* 
ment  was  almost'  universal  in  deprecating  ao  ^meful  a 
sight  as  that  of  n  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  suf- 
laring  liy  1^  public  execution.  Whether  there  was  much 
in  &odd*s*cbaracter  to  justify  this  sentiment,  or  to  demfknd 
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Ibe  infeeiferefi€6  of  the  corporation  of  London,  backed  bjr 
tbe  petitions  of  thousands  of  the  most  distingubbed  and 
wealthy  citizens,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Johnson, 
however,  conld  not  resist  what  put  every  other  considera-  - 
tion  out  of  the  question,  ^^  a  call  for  mercy,'*  and  accords 
ingly  contributed  every  thing  that  the  ftiends  of.Dodd 
could  suggest  in  his  iarour.  He  wrote  bis  <'  Speech  to 
the  Recorder  of  London,"  delivered  at  the  Old  Bailey 
when  sentence  of  death  was  about  to  be  passed  on  him  : 
**  The  Convict's  Address  to  his  unhappy  brethren,"  a  ser-  , 
mon  delivered  by  Dodd  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate :  Two 
Letters,  one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst,  aud  one  to 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield :  A  petition  from  Dr.  Dodd 
to  the  King ;  another  from  Mrs.  Dodd  to  the  Queen  ;  Ob^ 
aervations  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  on  occasion  of  Earl 
Percy's  having  presented  to  bis  Majesty  a  petition  for 
mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thousand  persons;  a  pe-* 
tition  from  the  city  of  London ;  and  Dr.  Dodd's  last  solemn 
declaration,  which  he  left  with  the  sheriff  at  the  place  of 
execution.  All  these  have  been  printed  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
Works,  with  some  additional  correspondence  which  Mr* 
Boswell  inserted  in  his  Life.  Every  thing  is  written  in  a 
style  of  pathetic  eloquence ;  but,  as  the  author  could  not 
be  concealed,  it  was  impossible  to  impress  a  stronger  sense 
of  the  value  of  Dodd's  talents  than  had  already  been  enter-* 
tained.  The  papers,  however,  contributed  to  heighten 
the  clamour,  which  was  at  that  time  raised  against  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence,  and  which  was  confounded  with 
what  was  then  thought  more  censurable,  the  conduct  of 
those  by  whom  the  unhappy  man  might  have  been  saved 
before  the  process  of  law  had  been  begun. 

In  1779  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets 
were  publiisfaed,  and  the  remainder  in  i781,  which  he  wrote 
by  his  own  confession,  '^  dilatorily  and  bastiiy,  unwilling 
to  work,  and  working  with  vigour  and  haste."  He  had, 
however,  performed  so  mi^ch  more  thab  was  expected, , 
that  his  employers  presented  him  with  an  hundred  pounds 
in  addition  to  the  stipulated  sum.  As  he  never  was  in«« 
sensible  to  the  pleasure  or  value  of  fame,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  was  yet  more  substantially  gratified  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  were  read  and 
praised.  He  enjoyed  likewise  another  satisfaction,  which 
it  appears  he  thought  not  unnecessary  to  the  reputation  of 
a  great  writer^*  -  He  was  attacked  on  all  sides  for  bis  coi^. 
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tempt  for  Milton's  polkies,*  and  the  sparing  praise  or  dt«' 
rect  censure  be  had  bestowed  on  the  poetry  of  Prior,  Ham- 
mond,  Coiiins,  Gray,  and  a  few.  others.  The  errors,  in-* 
deed,  which  on  any  other  subject  npigbt  have  passed  f^r 
errors  of  judgment,  were  by  the  irascible  tempers  of  his 
adversaries,  magnified  into  high  treason  against  the  ma-- 
jesty  of  poetic  genius.  During  his  life,  these  attitcks  were 
not  few,  nor  very  respectful,  to  a  veteran  whom  common^ 
consent  bad  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  literature  of  bf« 
country ;  but  the  courage  of  his  adversaries  was  observed 
to  rise  very  considerably  after  bis  d^atb,  and  the  naora 
which  public  opinion  bad  consecrated,  was  now  reviled 
with  the  utmost  malignity.  Even  some  who  during  his  lifel 
were  glad  to  conceal  their  hostility,  now  took  an  oppor«^ 
tnnity  to  retract  the  admiration  in  which  they  bad  joined 
with  apparent  cordiality  ;  and  to  discoiver  faults  in  a  .body 
of  criticism  which,  after  all  reasonable  exceptions  are  ad-* 
mitted,  was  never  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  will  be 
equalled  for  justice,  acuteoess,,  and  el^ance.  Where  cao 
we  hope  to* find  discussions  thet  can  be  compared  with 
those  introduced  in  the  lives  of  Cowley,  Milton,  Dryden^ 
and  Popei  His  abhorrence,  indeed,  of  Milton's  political 
conduct,  led  him  to  details  and  observations  which  can 
never  be  acceptidble  to  a  certain  class  of  politicians ;  but 
when  be  comes  to  analyze  bis  poetry,  end  to  fix  his  riepu- 
tation  on  its  proper  basia,  it  must  surely  be  confessed  that 
no  man,  since  the  first  appearance  of  Paradise  Lost,  has 
ever  bestowed  praise  with  a  more  munificent  band*  He 
appears  to  have  collected  his  whole  energy  to  immortalize 
the  genius  of  Milton;  nor  has  any  advocate  for  Milton's 
democracy  appeared,  who  has  not  been  glad  to  surrender 
the  guardianship  of  bis  poetical  fame,  to  Jobnsou. 

Ill  1781,  the  public  demand  rendered  it  necessary  to 
print  an  edition  of  the  Lives  io  four  8vo^ volumes,  and  in 
1783,  anatbereditionof  thesame  nunjber,  but  considerably 
enlarged,  altered,  and  corrected  by  the  s^utbor.  We  can- 
not here  suppress  a  circumstance  communicated  by  our 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Nichols,  which  may  check  the  murmurs 
of  tfae> public,  respecting  improved  editions.  Although  the 
corrections  and  alterations  of  the  edition  of  1783  were 
printed  separately  and  offered  gratis  to  the  purchasers  of 
the:  formery  sciux;ely  a  single  copy  was  called  for ! 
.  With  tUs  woi^k  the  public  labours  of  Johnson  ended ; 
and  whea  vre  consider  his  advanced  time  of  life,  and  the 
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almost  tinabated  vigour  of  his  mind,   it  may  be  savely 
added,  that'  his  sun  set  with  unrivalled  -splendour.     But 
the  infirmities  of  age  were  now  undermining  a  constitution 
that  had  kept  'perpetual  war  with  hereditary  disease,  and 
his  most  valued  friends  were  dropping  into  the  grave  be- 
fore him.     He  lost  Mr.  Thrale  and  Mrs.  Williams;  his 
home  became  cheerless,  and  much  visiting  was  no  longer 
convenient.     His  health    began  to  decline   more  visibly 
from  the  month  of  June   1783,  when  he  had  a  paralytic 
stroke ;  and  although  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
tdke  another  journey  to  Lichfield  and  Oxford,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  symptoms  of  a  dropsy  indicated  the  pro* 
bability  of  his  dissolution  at  no  distant  period.     Some  re«- 
lief,  however,  having  been  administered,  he  rejoined  the 
society  «f  his  friends,  and  with  a  mind  &iill  curious,  intel- 
ligent, and  active,  renewed  his  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  literature,  dictating  information  whenever  it  was  wanted, 
and  trying  his   faculties  by  Latin  translations  from  the 
Greek  poets.     Nothing  was  so  much  the  subject  of  alarm 
with  him,  as  the  decay  of  jnemory  and  judgment,  of  which, 
however,  to  the  last  he  never  betrayed  the  least  symptom. 
In  Midsummer  1784,  he  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
^o  for  the-last  time  into  Derbyshire.     During  hiis  absence, 
his  friends,  who  were  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  so 
valuable  a  life,  endeavoured  to  procure  some  addition  to 
his  pension,  that  he  might  foe  enabled  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  a  tour  to  the  southern  part  of  the  continent.     Applica- 
tion was  accordingly  made  to  the  lord  chancellor,'  who  se- 
conded it  in  the  proper  quarter,  but  without  success.     He 
evinced,  however,  bis  high  respect  for  Johnson,   by  of- 
fering to  advance  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds ;  and 
Johnson,    when    the    circumstance    was    communicated^ 
thanked  his  lordship  in  a  letter  elevated  beyond  the  com- 
mon expressions  of  gratitude,  by  a  dignity  of  sentiment 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  his  noble  and  liberal  corre- 
spondent.    Dr.  Brocklesby  also  made  a  similar  offer,  iai- 
though  of  a  less^  sum  ;  and  such  indeed  was  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Johnson, was  held,  that  nothing  would  have 
been  wanting  which  money  or  affection  could  procure, 
either  to  protract  his  days,  or  to  make  them  comfortable.    ' 
'  But  these  offers  were  not  accepted.     The  scheme  of  a 
continental  tour,  which  he  once  thought  necessary,  was 
never  much  encouraged  by  his  physicians,  and  had  it  pro- 
mised greater  effects,  was  now  beyond  bis^  strength.  '-  The 
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dropsy  and  asthma  were  making  batty  approaches,  and 
altfaongb  he  longed  for  life,  and  was  anxiously  desirous  that 
every  means  might  be  used  to  gain  aaother  day,  be  sooa 
became  convinced  that  no  hopes  were  left.  During  this 
period,  be  was  alternately  resigned  to  die,  and  tenacious 
of  life,  tranquil  in  the  views  of  eternity,  and  disturbed  by 
gloomy  appreliensions ;  but  at  last  bis  mind  was  soothed 
with  the  consolatory  hopes  of  religion,  and  although  the 
love  pf  life  ocoasiopally  recurred,  be  adjusted  his  worldly 
concerns  with  composure  and  exactness,  as  one  who  was 
conscious  that  he  was  soon  to  give  an  ^account^  On  Mon- 
day the  1 3th  of  December,  he  tried  to  obtain  a  temporary 
relief  by  puncturing  his  legs,  as  had  been  before  per- 
formed by  the  surgeon,  but  no  discharge  followed  the 
operation,  and  about  seven  o'dock  in  the  evening,  he 
breathed  his  last,  so  gently  that  some  time  elapsed  before 
his  death  was  perceived. 

Oil  the  20tb,  his  body  was  interred  with  great  solemnity 
in  Westminster«abbey,  close  to  the  grave  of  bis  friend 
Garrick^.  Of  the  other  honours  paid  to  his  memory,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  diey  were  more  in  number  and 
quality  thzn  were  ever  paid  to  any  man  of  literature.  It 
was  his  singular  fate  that  the  age,  which  he  contributed  to 
Improve,  repaid  him  by  a  veneration  of  which  we  have  no 
example  in  the  annals  of  literature ;  and  that  when  his 
failings  as  well  as  his  virtues  were  exhibited  without  di8« 
guise  and  without  partiality,  be  continued  to  be  revered 
by  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  is  now,  after  scrutiny 
and  censure  have  done  their  worst,  enrolled  among  the 
greatest  names  in  the  history  of  English  genius. 

But  to  delineate  the  character  of  Johnson  is  a  task  which 
the  present  writer  wishes  to  decline*  Five  large  editieos 
of  Mr.  BoswelPs  Life  have  familiarized  Johnson  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public  so  intimately,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  advance  any  thing  with  which  every  reader 
is  not  already  acquainted.  The  suffrages  of  the  nation 
have  been  taken,  and  the  question  is  finally  decided*  On 
mature  consideration,  there  appears  no  reason  to  depart 

.  *  His  nMBUflnent  was  reiervfed  for  icalptar«  was  Resigned  and  fio9|pr  exe« 

St.  Paul's  church  j  and  the  expences  cuted  by  Bacon.     The  epitaph  is  the 

Kttymg  been  dtifrayed  by  a  Itberal  and  compositien  of  Dr.  Parr,  and  is  eoii- 

voluntary  contribution,  it  stands  with  cise,  but  strongly  appropriated.    Tha 

Ibatof  Howard,  one  of  the  first  tributes  monuioeiit   was   coippUted  early    ia 

of  national  admiration  and  gratitude  1796. 

ateit^M-  km  .tbsl  oalhcdrf  1.    Tba 
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from,  the  generally  received  opinions  as  to  the  rank  John^^ 
son  holds  among  men  of  genius  and  virtue,  a  rank  which 
those  who  yet  capriciously  dwell  on  his  failings,  will  find 
it  diffionlt  to 'disturb.  His  errors  have  been  brought  for* 
ward  with  no  sparing  hand  both  by  his  friends  and  his 
enemies,  yet  when  every  fair  deduction  is  made  from 
the  reputed  excellence  of  his  character  as  a  man  and  a 
writer,  enough  in  our  opinion  will  remain  to  gratify  the 
partiality  of  his  admirers,  and  to  peqietuate  the  public 
esteem* 

It  is  unpleasant,  however,  to  quit  a  sublet,  which,  the 
more  it  is   revolved^   serves  to  gladden  the  mind   with 
pleasing  recollections.     There  are  surely  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  Johnson  which  compel  admiration  in  defiance 
of  prejudice  or  envy.     That  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  of 
manners  by  no  m^ans  prepossessing,  whose  person  was  for- 
bidding, whose  voice  was  rough,  inharmonious,  and  ter- 
rifpng,   whose  temper  was  frequently  harsh  and  over- 
bearing ;  that  such  a  man  should  have  forced  bis  way  into 
the  society  of  a  greater  number  of  eminent  characters  than 
perhaps  ever  gathered  round  an  individual ;  that  he  should 
not  only  have  gained  but  increased  their  respect  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm,  and  preserved  it  unabated  for  so  long 
ft  series  of  years ;  that  men  of  all  ranks  in  life,  and  of  the 
highest  degrees  of  mental  excellence,  should  have  thought 
it  a  duty,  and  found  it  a  pleasure,  not  only  to  tolerate  his 
occasional  roughness,  but  to  study  his  hugnour,  and  sub- 
mit to  his  controul,  to  listen  to  him  with  the  submission  of 
a  scholar^  and  consult  him  with  the  hopes  of  a  client — ^All 
this  surely  affords  the  strongest  presumption  that  such  a 
man  was  remarkable  beyond  the  usual  staudard  of  human 
excellence.     Nor  is  this  inference  inconsistent  with  the 
truth,  for  it  appears  that  whatever  merit  may  be  attributed 
to  his  works,  he  was  perhaps  yet  more  to  be  envied  in  con- 
versationj  where  be  exhibited  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
imagination,  an  elegance  and  acuteness  of  argument,  and 
a  ready  wit,  such  as  never  appear  to  have  been  combined 
in  one  man.     And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  whatever 
opinion  was  entertained  by  those  who  knew  him  only  in 
his  writings,  it  never  could  have  risen  to  that  pitch  of  ad- 
miration which  has  been  excited  by  the  labours  of  his  in-  * 
dustrtous  biographer.  * 

His  death  formed  a  very  remarkable  sra  in  the  literary ' 
world.    For  a  considerable  time  the  p$f  iodioal  joiii;nal%<.  ac^.^ 
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«eU  as  general  conyeriatioD,  were  eagerly  occupied  on  aa 
event  which  was  the  subject  of  universal  regret ;  and  every 
man  hastened  with  such  contributions  as  memory  supplied, 
to  illustrate  a  character  in  which  all  took  a  lively  interests 
Numerous  ac^ecdotes  were  published,  some  authentic  and 
some  imaginary,  and  the  general  wish  to  know  more  of 
Johnson  was  for  some  years  insatiable*  At  length  the  pro« 
prietors  of  his  printed,  works  met  to  consider  of  a  complete 
and  uniform  edition,  but  as  it  was  feared  that  the  curiosity 
which  follows  departed  genius  might  soon  abate,  some 
doubt  was  entertained  of  the  policy  of  a  collection  of  pieces, 
the  best  of  which  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
in  various  forms ;  but  this  was  fortunately  overruled,  apd 
these  collected  Works  have  very  recently  been  printed  for 
the  fifth  time,  and  will  probably  be  long  considered  as  a 
standard  book  in  every  library.  Less  fortunately,  however^ 
sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  one  of  Johnson^s  executors, 
and  professed  to  be  in.  possession  of  materials  for  his  Life^ 
was  engaged  to  write  that  Life,  as  well  as  to  collect  his 
Works.  They  accordingly  appeared  in  1787,  in  il  vols^ 
Bvo.  Of  the  Life  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to 
the  censure  so  generally  passed*  Sir  John  spoke  his 
mind,  perhaps  honestly ; .  l^ut  his  judgment  must  have 
been  as  defective  as  his  memory,  when  be  decided  with 
so  much  prejudice  and  so  .  little  taste  or  candour,  on 
the  merits  of  his,  author,  «id  of  other  eminent  persons^ 
whom,  as  a  critic  humoroijisly  said,  *^  he  brought  to  be 
tried  at  the  Middlesex  quarter  sessions.^'  In  collecting 
the  Works,  he  inserted  some  which  no  man  could  suspect 
to  be  Johnson's,  while  he  omitted  other  pieces  that  had 
been  acknowledged.  A  more  correct  arrangement,  how* 
ever,  has  been  since  adopted. 

Two  years  before  this  edition  appeared,  Mr.  Boswell 
published  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  exhibited  such  a 
sample  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation-talents  as  raised  very 
high  expectations  from  the  Life  which  he  then  announced 
to  be  in  a  state  of  preparation.  Mr.  BoswelPs  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Johnson  commenced  in  1763 ;  and  from  that  time 
be  appears  to  have  meditated  what  be  at  length  executed, 
the  most  complete  and  striking  portrait  ever  exhibited  of 
any  human  being.  His  <*  Tour"  having  shown  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  to  proceed,  Johnson's  friends  willingly 
contributed  every  document  they  could  collect  from '  me- 
mory OS  writH^i  and  Mr*  Bosw^U,  who  meditated  on^ 
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Tcdtttne  only,  wds  soon  obliged  to  eictend  bis  work  to  twe 
l^ulky  qoanos.  These  were  pubiishec)  m  1 7 9  i ,  and  bought 
up  with  an  avidity  which  their  woi^derf  ul  variety  of  enter- 
tainmenty  viVadtyy  atiecdote,  and  sentiment,  ampiy  jtm- 
ttfied.  Five  or  ^x  very  large  editione  have  since  appeared, 
and  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  ^ef y  fortunate  and  ^ci- 
sating  books  of  which  the  public  is  not  likely  to  tire. 

Mr.  Boswell,  indeed,  has  proved,  contrary  to  the  c(Hn« 
UOfi  opinion,  and  by  means  which  will  not  soon  be  re* 
peated,  that  the  life'  of  a  mere  scholar  may  be  rendered 
iDore  instinctive,  moreemertaining,  and  uoore  tntereating, 
than  dian  that  of  any  other  human  being.  And  altfaoagh 
the  "  confidence  of  privi^te  conversation^'  has  been  tfaoirght 
to  be  sometimes  violated  in  this  work,  for  which  no  apology 
k  here  intended,  yet  the  world  seems  agreed  to  forgive 
this  failing  in  consideration  of  the  pleasure  U  has  afforded; 
that  wonderful  variety  of  subjects,  of  wit,  sentioient,^  and 
anecdote,  with  which  it  abounds ;  and  above  all,  the  va- 
luable instruction  it  presents  on  many  of  the  most  impor^ 
tant  duties  of  life.  It  must  be  allowed  that  it  created  some 
enemies  to  Dr.  Johnson  among  thos^  who  were  not  ene- 
Bites  before  this  disclosure  of  bis  sentiments.  Vanity  lias 
been  sometimes  hurt,  and  vanity  has  taken  its  usual  re« 
▼enge.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  Mr.  BoswelPs 
account  of  his  illustrious  friend  is  impartial:  he  conceals 
no  failing  that  revenge  or  animosity  ha«  since  been  able  to 
discover ;  all  his  foibles  of  manner  and  conversation  are 
feithfully  recorded,  and  recorded  so  frequently  that  it  is 
easier  to  form  ]a  jnst  estimate  of  Dr.  Johnson  than  of  any 
eminent  character  in  the  whole  range  of  biography. 

One  singular  effect  was  produced  by  this  extraordinary 
book.  When  it  was  determined  to  discard  sir  John  Haw- 
kinses Life  of  Johnson,  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Mur- 
phy to  furnish  another,  to  be  prefixed  to  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  works  published  in  1793.  This  Mr.  Murphy 
executed  under  the  title  (which  he  had  u^jed  in  the  case  o( 
Fielding), of  "  Aw  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Dr. 
Johnson  ;'^  but  he  had  conceived  a  prejtHdice  of  jealousy  oi* 
Mr.  Bosweir.s  fame,  and  notwithstanding  ^e  latter  has 
strengthened  his  narrative  by  every  possible  pi\)of.  Mur- 
phy persisted  in  taking  his  (acts  from  the  very  inaccumte 
Barrative  of  sir  John  Hawkins,  and  the  more  flippant  anec-' 
dotes  published  by  JVIrs.  Piozzi.  In  his  Essay,  therefore, 
k  is  not  wonderful  that  many  eurcumstances^are' grossly, 
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;md  considering  that  pVooFs  were  within  his  reach,  we  may 
add,  wilfully  misrepresented.* 

JOHNSON  (TH0MA9),  an  English  botanist,  of  the 
serenteenth  centory,  was  born  at  Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
bred  an  atpothecary  in  London.  He  afterwards  kept  a  shop 
on  Snow-bitl,  where,  sayii  Wood,  by  his  ufiweaned  paiak 
and  good  natural  parts,  he  attained  to  be  the  best  berbaKst 
of  his  age  in  England.  He  was  first  known  to  the  p«blia 
by  Ismail  piece  under  the  title  of  ^*  Iter  in  agriiai>  Can- 
ttanum,^'  1620;'and  <^  Ericetom  H«mteed«aniiai,"  1632} 
wbioh  were  the  first  Focal  catalogues  of  plants  publiabed  ia 
England.  He  aoon  after  aoquired  ofreat  credit  by  im  tvem 
edition  and  emendation  of  Grerard  s  ^^  Herbal.'*  Ut  tbm 
rebellion,  his  seal  for  the  royal  cause  led  him  intie  th« 
armiy,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself;  and- the 
aniversity^^f  Oxford,  in  constderation  of  his  merit,  leamnig^ 
and  loyalty,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  11.  D.  May 
9,  16434  In  the  army  he  had  the  rank  of  lieutenant** 
colonel  to  »rr  Marmadoke  Rawdon,  governor  of  Basincf- 
house.  Near  this  place,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  in 
Sept.  1644,  he  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder,  of  which 
he  died  in  a  fortnight  after,  and^  as  thei^e  is  reason  M 
think,  in  the  meridian  of  life.  Besides  the  works  abore* 
mentioned,  and  his  improved  edition  of  Gerard's  "  Herbal,'* 
which  was  twice  printed  in  his  life-time,  in  1633  and  in 
16S6,  foL  he  published  in  1634,  *' Mercurius  Botarvicus^ 
sire  plan^ram  gratia  suscepti  Itineris,  anno  1634,  de^ 
scriptio,**  Lond.  8vo.  This  was  the  result  of  a  journey, 
with  some  associates  of  the  company  of  apothecaries^ 
through  Oxford,  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  back  by  South- 
ampton, the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Guildford,  with  the  pro- 
fessed design  to  ihvestigate  rare  plants.  To  this  was 
added  his  smstll  tract,  "  De  Thermis  Bathonicis,"  with 
plaifs  of  the  baths,  and  one  of  the  city,  which,  to  antiqua- 
ries, are  now  interesting.  This  was  followed  by  a  second 
part  of  his  excursion,  **  Pars  altera,**  which  extends  to 
Wales.  He  was  among  the  earliest  botanists  who  visited 
Wales  and  Snowdon,  with  the  sole  intention  of  discover- 

« 

..  ^  The  priotHpal^  of  these  are  correctetl  in  a6tes  appended  to  the  U$tr  tdithift  of 
Johnson's  Works.  Murphy's  narrative  was  in  troth  little  more  than  what  vitss 
complied  in.  1T&7,  from  air  Jobn  Hawkins,  by  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  tvhosre 
style  and  reflections  he  has  in  geuera}  copied  verbatim,  without  a  word  of  acknow- 
ledg^ent.-^BonreU*s  Life  of  Johnson.— >t}3Wkfn«*$r.  ^JbhnMn  and  'Chatmer&'s 
£agtitlrPoet^  18i0,  Si  vois»  for  wfeieli  edittOD.tiiis  sictteli  was  origiaalljc^re- 
pared. 
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Jiig  the  rarities  of  that  country  in  the  vegetaUe  kiogdooH 
He  also  translated  the  works  of  Ambrose  Parey,  the  cele- 
brated French  surgeon^  published  at  London  in  1643,  and 
reprinted  in  167S.  Miller  consecrated  the  name  of  John* 
son  by  assigning  it  to  a  berry-bearing  shrub  of  Carolina, 
l>eIonging  to  the  tetrandroits  class,  but  it  has  not  been  re- 
tained in  the  Linnsean  system^  where  the  plant  is  called 
£aUicarpa, ' 

JOHNSON  (Thomas),  an  excellent  classical  scholar 
and  editor,  was  born  at  Stadhampton,  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
educated  at  King's-coUege,  Cambridge,  as  Mr.  Cole  says,  but 
according  to  others,  at  Magdalen -^college,  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  a  fellow.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1 688, 
and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1692,  after  which  he  left  the  univer- 
sity, and  married.  He  bad  also  an  Eton  fellowship,  and 
was  assistant  at  the  school.  He  was  likewise  usher  of  Ips* 
wick  school,  and  taught  school  once  at  Brentford,  and  in 
other  places.  Little  else  is  known  of  his  history,  dor  have 
we  been  able  to  ascertain  the  time  of  his  death.  Cole  says 
his  character  is  represented  as  having  been  dissolute,  but 
be  was  an  excellent  scholar.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
editor  of  ^'Sophocles,"  Oxon.  and  London,  1705,  and 
1746,  S  vols.  He  published  also  *'  Gratius,  de  Veoa^ 
tione,  cum  notis,*'  Lond.  1699,  8vo ;  **  Cebetis  Tabula,'* 
Lond.  1720,  Svo;;.^^  Novum  Grscorum  Epigrammatum 
delectus,"  for  the  Qse  of  Eton  school,  repeatedly  printed 
from  1699,  &c. ;  *^  The  Iliad  of  Homer  made  English  from 
the  French  version  of  Madame  Dacier ;  revised  and  compared 
with  the  Greek;''  ^*  Questiones  Philosophical  in  usum. 
juventutis  academicsp,"  1735,  8vo,  at  that  time  a  most- 
useful  manual ;  and  an  edition  of  ^  PuffendorfF  de  OfBeio 
liominis  et  civis,"  4to.  To  these  may  be  added,  ^'  An 
Essay  on  Moral  Obligation,  with  a  view  towards  settling 
the  controversy  concerning  moral  and  positive  duties,'^ 
Cambridge,  1731 ;  *<  A  letter  to  Mr.  Chandler,  in  vindi* 
cation  of  a  passage  in  the  bishop  of  London's  second  Pas-- 
toral  Letter,"  17 34,^8 vo.  In  this  last*mentioned  year  ap- 
peared the  new  edition  of  Stephens's  '^  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Latinfle,"  of  which  our  author  was  one  of  the  editors.* 

JOHNSTON  (ArthuiO>  was  born  at  Caskieben,  near 
Aberdeen,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  in  1587,  and  probably 

1  Ath.  Ox;  Tol.  II.— Lloyd's  Memoirs,  fol.—- Palteney's  Sketches. 
9  Coiefs    MS  Athena,   ia  Briu  Mas,— Hanrood's  Alumni  SUmmmm. — 
Nichols's  Bowyer, 
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was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  as  be  was  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  highest  dignity  in  that  tmiversity.     The  study  to 
which  be  chiefly  applied,  was  tbalj  of  physic  ;  and  to  im* 
prove  himself  in  that  science,  he  travelled  into  foreign 
countries.     He  was  twice  at  Rome^  but  the  chief  place  of 
his  residence  was  at  Padua,  in  which  univenity  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1610,  as  appears  by  a 
MS  copy  of  verses  in  the  advocates*  library  in  Edinburgh. 
After  leaving  Padua,  he  travelled  through  the  rest  of  Iialy, 
and.  over  Germany,  Denmark,    England,    Hellaod,  :and 
other  countries,  and  M  last  settled  in  France,  where  he 
met  with  great  applause  as  a  Latin-  poet.     He  lived  there 
twenty  years,  and  by  two  wives  had  thirteen  children.     At 
last,  after  twenty-four  years  ateence,    he.  returned  into 
Scotland,  as  some  say  in  1632,  but  probably  much  sooaer, 
as  there  is  an  edition  of  his  **  Epigramii^ata,"  printed  at 
Aberdeen  in  1 632,  in  which  he  is  styled  the  king^s  pbysi* 
cian.     It  appears  by  the  counciUbooks  at  Edinburgh,  that 
the  doctor  had  a  suit  at  law  before  that  court  about  the 
same  time.     In  the  year  following,  Charles  I.  went  into 
Scotland,  and  made  bishop  Laud,  then  with  him,  a  mem« 
ber  of  that  council ;  and  by  this  accident  it  is  probable  the 
acquaintance  began  between  the  doctor  and  that  prelate, 
which   produced  his    ^*  Psalmorum    Davidis  Paraphrasis 
Poetica.''     We   find,   that  in  the  same  year  .the  doctor 
printed  a  specimen  of  his  Psalms  at  London,  and  dedicated 
them  to  his  lordship,  which  is  considered  as  a  proof  that 
the  bishop  prevailed  upon  Johnston  to  remove  to  London 
from  Scotland,  and  then  set  him  upon  this  work  ;  neither 
can.  it  be  doubted  but,  after  he  had  seen  this  sample,  he 
also  engaged  him  to  perfect  the  whole,  which  took  him  up 
four  yeats;.  for  the  first  edition  of  all  the  Psalms  was  pub* 
lished  at  Aberdeen  in  1637,  and  at  London  in  the  same 
year.     In  1641,  Dr.  Johnston  being  at  Oxford  on  a  visit 
to  one  of  his  daughters,  who  was  married  to  a  divine  of 
the  church  of  England  in  that  place,  was  seized  with  a 
violent  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  in  the 
£fty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  not  without  having  seen  the 
beginning  of  those  troubles  which  proved  so  fatal  to  his 
patiron.      He   was    buried  in.  the  place  where   he  died, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines  of  his- learned 
iriend  Wedderburn  in  his  '^  Suspiria,*'    on  the  doctor^s 
death : 
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**  Sootm  mcesta^  dole,  tanti  vidiiata  sefnilehro 
Vatis ;  is  AagUgenis  ocmtigit  alius  hoiioe/' 

* 

In  1 632,«  as  already  remarked,  was  published  at  Aberdeen 
^  Epigrammata  Arturi  Johnstoni ;"  and  in  1633,  be  trans^ 
kited  Solomon's  Song  into  Latin  elegiac  verse,  and  dedi* 
cated  it  to  bis  majesty ;  in  1637,  he  edited  the  <<  Delicies 
Poetarum  Scoticorum,"  to  which  he  was  himself  a  large 
contributor,  and  which,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  would  .have^ 
done  honour  to  any  country.  His  Psalms  were  reprinted 
at  Middleburg,  1642;  London,  1657  ;  Cambridge,  .  .  .  .; 
Amsterdam,  1706  ;  Edinburgh,  by  William  Lauder,  1739  ; 
and  at  last  on  the  plan  of  the  Delphin  classics,  at  London^ 
1741,  8vo,  at  the  ex  pence  of  auditor  Benson,  who  dedi« 
cat^d  them  to  bis  late  majesty,  and  prefixed  to  this  edition 
memoirs  of  Dr.  Johnston,  with  the  testimonies  of  various 
learned  persons.  A  laboured,  but  partial  and  injudicious 
comparison  between  the  two  translations  of  Buchanan  and 
Johnston,  was  printed  the  same  year  by  Benson,  in  Eng- 
lish, in  8vo,  entitled  ^^  A  Prefatory  Discourse  to  Dr.  John- 
ston's Psalms,"  &c.  and  *^  A  Conclusion  to  it.''  This  waa 
ably  answered  by  the  learned  Ruddiman  in  ^^  A  Vindica- 
tion of  Mr.  George  Buchanan^s  Para[^rase  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,"  1745,  8vo.  Johnston's  translations  of  the  ^^  Te 
Deum,  Creed,  Decalogue,"  &c.  were  subjoined  to  the 
Psalms.  His  other  poetical  works  are  his  *<  Parerga,''  and 
his  ^'  MussB  Aulicse,"  or  commendatory  verses  upon  per- 
sons of  rank  in  church  and  state  at  that  time.  Johnston  is 
,  evidently  entitled  to  very  high  p/aise  as  a  Latin  poet;  and 
the  late  lord  Woodhouselee  seems  to  admit  that  from  his 
days  the  Latin  muses  have  deserted  the  northern  part  of 
our  island  :  Benson's  comparison  between  Buchanan  and 
Johnston  was  absurd  enough,  but  it  is  not  fair  that  John-^ 
ston  should  suffer  by  bis  editor's  want  of  taste.  The  abler 
critic  we  have  just  mentioned,  does  not  think  Johnston's 
attempt  to  emulate  Buchanan  as  a  translator  of  the  Psalms, 
greatly  beyond  bis  powers ;  for,  although  taken  as  a  whol^^ 
bis  version  is  certainly  inferior  (as  indeed  what  modern  has, 
in  Latin  poetry,  equalled  Buchanan  ?)  yet  there  are  a  few 
of  his  Psalms,  such  as  the  24th,  30th,  74th,  81st,  82d, 
102d,  and  above  all,  the  137tb,  which,  on  comparison^ 
lord  Woodhouselee  says,  will  be  found  to  excel  the  cor- 
responding, paraphrase  of  his  rival.  And  Dr.  Beattie  seems 
to  speak  in  one  respect  more  decidedly.  Johnston,  he 
says,  ^^  is  not  so  verbose  as  Buchanan,  and  has  of  course 
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more  vrgour  ;'*  but  he  very  justly  cengures  the  rs^dical  evil 
of  Johoston^s  Psalms,  his  choice  of  a  couplet,  which  lyeeps 
the  reader  always  in  mind  of  the  puerile  epistles  of  Ovid.^ 

JOHNSTON,  or  JOHNSON  (Charles),  author  of 
^  Cbrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,"  and  other  works 
of  a  similar  kind,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  Johnstons  of  Annandale.  He  waa 
born  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  but  in  what  year  « 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  After  receiving  a  good 
classical  education,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  came 
over  to  England  for  practice  in  that  profession,  but  being 
unfortunately  prevented  by  deafness  from  attending  the 
courts,  he  confined  himself  to  the  employment  of  a  cham« 
ber  counsel.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  success  was  great, 
and  embarrassed  circumstances  rendered  him  glad  to  em- 
br^ace  any  other  employment,  in  which  his  talents  might 
have  a  chance  to  succeed.  His  "  ChrysaP'  is  said  to  have 
,  been  his  first  literary  attempt,  two  volumes  of  which  he 
wrote  while  on  a  visit  to  Mount  Edgecumbe,  the  seat  of  the 
late  earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe.  He  appears  to  have  had 
recourse  to  some  degree  of  art,  in  order  to  apprize  the 
public  of  what  they  were  to  expect  from  it.  In  the  nertrs* 
papers  for  April  17^0,  it  is  announced  that  "  there  will  be 
speedily  published,  under  the  emblematical  title  of  the 
^  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,'  a  dispassionate,  distinct  account 
of  the  most  remarkable  transactions  of  the  present  times  all 
over  Europe,  with  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes  of 
the  public  and  private  characters  of  the  parties  principally 
concerned  in  these  scenes,  especially  in  England;  the 
whole  interspersed  with  several  most  whimsical  and  enter- 
taining instances  of  the  intimate  connection  between  high 
and  low  life,  and  the  power  of  little  causes  to  produce^reat 
events.^  This,  while  it  has  the  air  of  a  puff,  is  not  an  un- 
faithful nummary  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  which 
were  published  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and  read  with 
such  avidity,  that  the  author  was  encouraged  to  add  two 
more  volumes  in  1765,  not  inferior  to  the  former,  in  meri^ 
or  success ;  and  the  work  has  often  been  reprinted  since. 
The  secret  springs  of  some  political  intrigues  on  the  con-e 
tinent,  are  perhaps  unfolded  in  these  volumes,  but  it  was 
the  personal  characters  of  many  distinguished  statesmen^ 

^  Memoirs 'by  Beasen. — Chalmers's   Life  of  Rnddiman,  p.  42,  176.  &c.«« 
Tytkr's.Lifeof Kamef.— Beattie'0DJss^»ationS|  4to,  p.  (»45« 
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women  of  quality,  and  citizens,  wliich  rendered  the  woil^ 
|>alatable.  A  few  of  these  were  depicted  in  such  striking 
colours  as  not  to  be  mistaken ;  and  the  rest,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  equally  faithful,  although  less  obvious,  the 
public  were  long  amused  in  conjecturing  the  originals. 
With  some  truth,  however,  there  is  so  much  fiction,  and  in 
a  few  instances  so  much  of  what  deserves  a  worse  epithet, 
that  *^  ChrysaP*  does  not  appear  entitled  to  much  higher 
praise  than  that  of  the  best  **  scandalous  chronicle  of  the 
day.*'  In  one  case,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  author 
occasioned  no  little  confusion  among  the  guilty  parties,  by 
>> Pinfolding  the  secrets  of  a. club  of  profligates  of  rank,  who 
used  to  assemble  at  a  nobleman's  villa  in  Buckinghamshire. 
In  this,  as  well  as  other  instances,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
-although  he  describes  his  bad  characters  as  worse  than  they 
were,  he  everywhere  expresses  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
indignation  against  vice  and  meanness. 

Mr.  Johnston's  other  publications,  of  the  same  kind, 
delineating  in  caricature  the  striking  outlines  of  popular 
characters  and  public  vices,  were,  "The  Reverie;  or  a 
Flight  to  the  Paradise  of  Fools,"  1762,  2  vols.  12mo;  "The 
History  of  Arbases,  prince  of  Betlis,"  1774,  2  vols. ;  "The 
Pilgrim,  or  a  Picture  of  Life,"  1775,  2  vols. ;  and  "  The 
'History  of  John  Juniper,  esq.  alias  Juniper  Jack,"  1781, 
3  vols.  None  of  these,  however,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  any  considerable  degree.  In  1782,  he  had 
some  prospect  of  passing  his  days  in  comfort,  if  not  in  opu- 
lence, in  India,  and  accordingly  embarked  for  Bengal,  with 
«apt.  Charles  Mears,  in  the  Brilliant,  which  was  wrecked 
off  Johanna,  an  island  situated  between  Madagascar  and  the 
continent  of  Africa;  but  capt.  Mears,  with  his  son  and 
daughter,  and  Mr.  Johnston,  and  some  others,  were  saved, 
and  ultimately  reached  India.  Here  he  employed  his  ta- 
lents in  writing  essays  for  the  Bengal  newspapers,  under 
the  signature  of  "  Oneiropolos,"  and  at  length  became  a 
joint  proprietor  of  a  paper,  and  by  this  and  some  other 
«peculations,  acquired  considerable  property.  He  died 
there  about  1800.  These  memoirs  of  a  man,  certainly  de- 
serving of  some  notice,  have  been  derived  from  various 
tanouymous  authorities,  and  are  therefore  given  with  diffi- 
dence.^ * 

JOHNSTONE  (James),  an  eminent  physician  at  Wor- 
cester, was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Johnstone,  esq.  of  Gala« 

1  Gent  Mag.  LXIV.  p.  591, 780;  LXXYII.  p.  631^  liXXX.  31}  / 
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batiky  one  of  the  most  ancient  brancbei  of  the  family  of 
Johnstone  of  Johnstone:  he  was  born  at  Annan  in  17 SO, 
and  received  the  rndiments  of  his  classical  education  under 
the  rev*  Dr.  Henry,  author  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain. 
In  the  school  of  Edinburgh,  under  Whytt,  Plummer^ 
Monro,  and  Rutherford,  he  learned  the  science  of  medicine ; 
and  in  Paris,  under  Ferrein  and  Rouelle,  he  studied  ana- 
tomy and  chemistry.  In  17^0,  before  he  had  completed 
twenty- one  years,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, publishing  a  thesis  ^^  De  Aeria  factitii  imperio  in 
corpore  humano,'*  which  gained  him  much  credit,  and 
some  valuable  friends.  The  following  year  he  seated  him- 
self at  Kidderminster,  in  Worcestershire ;  which  at  that 
time,  and  some  years  afterwards,  was  subject  to  a  putrid 
fever  of  such  peculiar  malignity,  as  to  be  called  the  Kid- 
derminster fever.  His  name  first  became  known  by  the 
successful  treatment  he  adopted  for  the  cure  of  this  dread- 
ful disorder.  Instead  of  bleeding  and  purging,  means  then 
in  common  use,  he  recommended  bark,  wine,  mineral  acids^ 
free  ventilation  of  air,  and  the  affusion  of  water  aiMj|  vine- 
gar ;  and  so  prominent  was  his  success,  that  he  was'imm^- 
diately  introduced  into  considerable  practice.  Of  this  fe- 
ver, as  it  appeared  in  1756,  he  published  an  account  in 
1758,  which  proves  him  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  power 
of  mineral  acid  vapours  to  cprrect  or  destroy  putrid  febrile 
contagion  :  He  orders  for  this  purpose,  vitriolic  acid  to  be 
poured  upon  common  salt,  in  a  convenient  vessel,  over  a 
proper  heat.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  same  meana 
should  be  recommended  by  the  celebrated  Guyton  de 
Moirveau  for  the  same  purpose,  more  than  twenty  years 
^ter  they  were  published  by  Dr.  Johnstone,  and  be  then 
cried  up  as  a  great  discovery. 

The  first  sketches  of  Dr.  Johnstone's  physiological  in- 
quiry into  the  uses  of  the  ganglions  of  the  nerves,  were 
published  in  the  54th,  57th,  and  60th  vols,  of  the  PhiL 
Trans..  They  were  afterwards  enlarged,  and  printed  sepa- 
fately.  In  this  inquiry,  he  considers  ganglions  as  ^^  little 
brains,  subordinate  springs  and  reservoirs  of  nervous  power, 
the  immediate  sources  of  the  lierves  sent  to  organs^oved 
involuntarily,  and  the  check  or  cause  which  hinders  our 
volitions  from  extending  to  them.  In  a  word,  gangiiona 
Umit  the  exercise  of  the  souPs  authority  in  the  animal  oeeo* 
nomy,  and  put  it  out  of  our  power,  by  a  single  volition, 
.to  stop  the  motions  of  the  heart,  and  in  one  capricious 
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moment  irrecoverably  to  ^nd  our  lives.*'  But  his  physio-* 
logical  researdies  did  not  stop  here : — In  a  treatise  on  the 
Walton  water,  which  in  quality  strongly  resembles  the 
Cheltenham,  he  has  pointed  out  the  probable  function  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  supposing  them  to  be  organs  destined 
to  purify,  digest,  and  animalize  the  matters  selected  and 
absorbed  by  the  lacteals  and  other  lymphatics ;  thus  fitting 
them  for  their  union  with  the  blood,  and  the  nutrition  of 
the  body. 

At  Kidderminster  Dr.  Johnstone  continued  to  act  in  a 
wide  sphere  of  country  practice,  till  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son,  a  physician  fast  rising.into  eminence,  who  fell  a  martyr 
to  humanity  in  attending  the  prisoners  at  Worcester  in- 
fected with  jail-fever ;  and  the  coincidence  of  the  death  of 
his  dearest  friend  the  rev.  Job  Orton,  induced  him  to  re- 
move to  Worcester.  In  this  city,  famous  from  the  days  of 
Dr.  Cole,  the  friend  of  Sydenham,  for  it's  physicians,  he 
continued,  vigorous,  active,  and  sprightly ,  useful  to  the  com- 
munity, and  beloved  by  his  friends,  to  practise,  till  a  few 
da^s  |Mrevious  to  his  death.  He  had  been  subject  to  pul- 
monary-complaints  in  his  youth,  which  had  been  averted 
by  temperance  and  caution.  In  his  later  years  they  re- 
curredy  and  during  the  last  spring  he  had  bled  himself  ra- 
ther too  profusely.  In  the  last  attack,  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  excessive  fatigue  and  exertion,  his  weakness  was 
such  as  to  forbid  the  repetition  of  more  than  one  bleeding ; 
and  his  strength  gradually  decayed,  leaving  his  intellect 
clear  and  unimpaired.  His  death  was  a  perfect  eutha" 
nasia :  he  expired  April  28,  1802,  after  a  short  and  in  no 
wise  painful  struggle,  having  sat  up  and  converged  with 
his  family,  till  within  a  few  hours  of  the  awful  change, 
cheerful,  patient,  and  resigned.  He  survived  his  wife, 
with  whom  he  lived  fifty  years,  only  two  months. 

Dr.  Johnstone  was  the  correspondent  and  friend  of  Hal- 
ler,  Whytt,  CuUen,  and  Fothergill;  the  bosom-friend  of 
the  virtuous  Lyttelton  and  the  pious  Orton,  and  of  many 
Qcher  wise  and  learned  men,  who  sull  improve  and  adoru 
society  : — the  active  and  humane  physician,  the  sagacious 
physiologist,  the  recondite  antiquary ;  and  few  men  have 
occupied  a  larger  space  of  professional  utility  and  private 
regard,  than  Dr.  Johnst;one.  Firm  and  undeviating  in  his 
own  moral  carriage,  his  vigorous  and  manly  mind  was  per- 
haps, on  some  occasions,  too  little  accommodating  to  cha- 
racters and  circumstances.     In  his  temper  be  was  cheerful^ 
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diough  sometimes  hasty — in  his  conversation  lively  and  in- 
structive— in  his  affections  warm  and  attached — in  his  do- 
mestic relations,  he  was  the  best  ot  fathers,  his  whole  life 
was  a  sacrifice  to  the  advantage  of  his  children — in  fine^ 
although  the  memory  of  his  personal  services  cannot  be 
soon  forgotten,  yet  has  he.  erected  a  still  more  durable 
monument,  to  his  fame,  in  those  various  practical  improve- 
ments of  the  medical  art,  which  rank  his  name  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind.^ 

JOHNSTON  (John),  an  eminent  naturalist,  was  boru 
at  Sambter,  in  Great  Poland,  in  1603 :  he  received  the 
greater  part  of  his  education  in  his  own  country ;  but  in 
1622,  he  cacae  to  England,  and  from  thence  he  went  to 
Scotland,  where  he  studied  with  great  diligence  in  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew's  till  1625.  He  afterwards  studied 
at  Leyden  and  Cambridge.  He  undertook  the  education 
of  the  two  sons  of  the  count  de  Kurtzbach,  and  accompa- 
nied them  to  Holland.  While  he  resided  with  his  pupils 
at  Leyden,  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  physic ;  and 
when  he  went  a  third  time  to  England,  the  same  honour 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He 
died  in  June  1675,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age* 
He  is  known  in  the  literary  world  by  a  number  of  works  in 
the  different  departments  of  natural  history,  particularly 
'^  Thaumatographia  naturalis  in  classes  decem  divisa,*' 
Amst  1632,  12mo;  ^' Historia  naturalis  de  Piscibus  et 
Cetisy  &c."  Francfort,  1649,  folio  ;  '^  Historia  naturalis  de- 
Quadrupedibus,"  ibid.  1652,  folio;  "Hist,  nati  de  Insecti- 
bus,*'  ibid.  1653,  folio  ;  "  Hist.  nat.  de  Avibus,"  ibid,  folio; 
"  Syntagma  Dendrologicum,"  and  "  Dendrographia,"  folio. 
He  published  also  some  historical  works,  and  some  oa 
ethics,  &c.  enumerated  in  our  authorities.' 

JOIN  VILLE  (John,  Sire  de),  an  eminent  French  states- 
man, who  fioufisbed  about  1260,  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  ancient  families  at  Champagne. 
He  was  seneschal,  or  high-steward,  of  Champagne,  and  one 
of  the  principal  lords  of  the  court  of  Louis  l^  whom  be 
attended  in  all  bis  military  expeditions;  and  was  greatly 
beloved  and  esteemed  for  his  valour,  his  wit,  and  the. 
frankness  of  his  manners.  That  monarch  placed  so  much 
confidence  in  him,  that  all  matters  of  justice,  in  the  palace, 
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were  referred  to  bis  decision;  and  faia  majesty  .under«>r 
took  nothing  of  importance  without  consulting  him.  He 
died  about  1318,  at  not  much  less  than  ninety  years  of  agew 
Joinville  is  known  as  an  author  by  bis  *^  History  of  St. 
Louis,''  in  French,  which  he  composed  in  1305:  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  work.'  The  best  edition  is  that  o£ 
Du  Cange,  in  1668,  folio,  with  learned  remarks.  On  per* 
using  this  edition,  however,  it  is  easily  seen,  that  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Sire  de  Joinville  has  been  altered.  But  an. 
authentic  MS.  of  the  original  was  found  in  1748,  and  was 
published  without  alteration,  in  1761,  by  M^lot,  keeper  of 
the  royal  library  at  Paris.     This  edition  is  also  in  fblio.^ 

JOLY  (ClauD£),  a  French  writer,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1607,  and  obtained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  there  ia 
1631.  Discovering  also  a  capacity  for  state  affairs,  he  was 
appointed  to  attend  a  plenipotentiary  to  Munster;  and^ 
during  the  commotions  at  Paris,  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome. 
In  1671,  he  was  made  precentor  of  his  churdd,  and  several 
times  official.  He  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-three, 
without  experiencing  the  usual,  infirmities  of  it;  when,  p}^ 
ing  one  morning  to  matins,  he  fell  into  a  trench,  which  had 
been  dug  for  the  foundation  of  the  high  altar.  vHe  died  of 
this  fall  in  1700,  after  bequeathing  a  very  fine  library  ta 
his  church.  He  was  the  aotbor  of  many  worics  in  balk 
Latin  and  French,  and  as  well  upon  civil  as  religious  sub'* 
jects.  One  of  them  in  French,  1^52,  in  12mo,  is  entitled 
^  A  Collection  of  true  and  important  Maxims  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  a  Prince,  against  the  false  and  pernicious  politica 
of  cardinal  Mazarine;"  which,  being  reprinted  in  1663^ 
with  two  *'  Apologetical  Letters,"  was  burnt  in  1665  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The  same  year,  how- 
ever, 1665,  he  published  a  tract  called  ^<  Codicil  d'Or,  or 
the  Golden  Codicil,"  which  relates  to  the  former ;  being  a 
forther  collection  of  maxims  for  the  education  of  a  prince^ 
taken  chiefly  from  Erasmus,  whose  works  lie  is  said  to  have 
read  seven  times  over.* 

JOLY  (Guy),  king's  counselor  at  the  Ch&telet,  and 
syndic  of  the  anmiitants  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  Paris, 
attached  himself  to  cardinal  de  Retz,  whom  he  attended  a 
long  time  as  secretary  in  his  troubles  and  adventures,  but 
quitted  his  eminence  when  he  returned  to  Rome.  There 
are  some  **  Memoirs'*  by  him,  from  1648  to  1665,  designed 

*  Moreri. — Diet  Hist  *  Gen.  Diet — ^NiceroDi  vol.  CL  aod  X.— Moreri. 
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as  an  explanation  and  supplement  to  those  of  cardinal  de 
Retz,  with  which  they  were  printed  in  2  vols.  12mo.  These 
memoirs  contain  some  very  curious  particulars.  He  also 
left  some  tracts,  written  by  order  of  the  court,  in  defence 
of  the  queen's  rights,  against  Peter  Stockmans,  an  emi* 
nent  lawyer ;  particularly  *^  The  Intrigues  of  the  Peace," 
and  the  *^  Negociations"  made  at  court  by  the  friends  of 
M.  the  prince,  after  his  retreat  to  Guienne,  folio,  with  a 
sequel  c^  the  same  **  Intrigues/*  4toJ 

JOMELLI  (NicoLO)i  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  learn* 
e4>  d.nd  affecting  dramatic  composers  of  modern  times,  was 
born  at  Avellino,  a  town  about  twenty -five  miles  from  Na« 
pies,  in  which  city  he  had  his  musical  education  under  Leo 
and  Durante.  The  first  opera  to  which  we  find  his  name, 
is  <<  Riccimero  Re  de'  Goti,**  composed  for  the  Argeiitina 
theatre  at  Rome,  1740 :  and  between  that  period  and  1758, 
be  composed  for  that  city  fourteen  operas,  besides  others 
for  Venice  and  different  Italian  theatres. 
.  From  1758  to  about  1768,  he  resided,  in  Germany,  being 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  at 
Stutgardt,  or  rather  at  Ludwigsburg,  his  new  capital, 
where  Jomelli's  works  were  performed.  Here  he  produced 
a  great  number  of  operas  and  other  compositions,  by  which 
he  acquired  great  re^putation,  and  totally  changed  the  taste 
of  vocal  music  in  Germany.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
left  all  these  productions  behind  him,  upon' a  supposition 
that  he  should  again  resume  his  station  at  Ludwigsburg, 
after  visiting  his  native  country.    But  as  he  never  returned  ^ 

thither  to  claim  these  compositions,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  patron,  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  who  preserved 
them  as  precious  relics  of  this  great  master.  Very  few  of  • 
bis  entire  operas  were  ever  performed  in  England.  Thei 
irst  was  ^' Attilio  Regulo,"  in.  1753,  and  the  second,  in 
1755,  ^^  Andromaca."  The  operas  of  Jometli  will  be  ai-« 
ways  valuable  to  professors  and  curious  collectors,  for  the 
excellence  of  the  composition,  though  it  has  been  thought 
necessary,  in  compliance  with  the  general  rage  for  novelty, 
to  lay  them  aside  and  to  have  the  same  dramas  new  set  for 
the  stage,  in  order  to  display  the  talents,  or. hide  the  de-. 
fects,  of  new  singers. 

AsJomelli  was  a  great  .harmonist,  and  naturally  grave 
and.  majestic  in  his  style,  he  seems  to  have  manifested 

>  MorerL-^Dict.  Hift^  ^ 
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abilities  in  writing  for  the  church  superior  even  to  thosa 
for  the  stage.  Dr.  Burney  speaks  of  three,  the  only  ones 
he  had  seen,  all  written  by  Metastasio,  and  all  adniirably 
set  Dr.  Burney  had  also  a  *^  Te  Deum,"  and  a  "  Re- 
quiem^* of  his  composition,  which  show  him  to  have  been 
ia  great  master  of  the  church  styje,  ^although  he  appears 
not  to  have  tried  that  species  before  1751,  when  he,  Pe- 
rez, and  Durante  were  employed  to  compose  some  musio 
at  Rome-  for  passion  week.  But  though  he  acquired  con« 
siderable  fame  on  this  occasion,  yet  he  was  so  far  from 
being  intoxicated  by  it,  that  in  a  visit  to  father  Martini,  at 
Bologna  soon  after,  he  told  this  learned  contrapuntist  that 
be  had  a  scholar  to  introduce  to  him.  Martini  assured  him 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  instruct  any  one  so  well  recom- 
mended ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  Martini  nsking  who  and 
where  was  the  disciple  he  had  talked  of  ?  Jomelli  answered 
that  it  was  himself ;  and  pulling  a  sttuiio  of  paper  out  of 
his  pocket,  on  which  he  had  been  trying  his  strength  in 
modulation  and  fugue  upon  santo/ermoy  begged  of  him  to 
examine  and  point  out  his  errors. 

From  this  period  he  produced  many  admirable  coqipo* 
sitions  for  the  church,  in  which  he  united  elegance  with 
learning,  and  grace  with  bold  design.  Among  other  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind,  the  two  following  merit  commemo- 
ration. An  **  Offertorio,"  or  motet,  for  five  voices  with- 
out instruments,  followed  by  an  AUeluja  of  four  parts  in 
chorus ;  and  a  ^^  Missa  pro  defnnctis,"  or  burial  service, 
which  he  composed  at  Stutgardt  for  the  obsequies  of  a 
lady  of  high  rank  and  favour  at  the  court  of  his  patron,  the 
duke  of  Wurtemburg.  These  compositions,  which  are 
learned  without  pedantry,  and  grave  without. dulness,  will 
be  lasting  monuments  of  his  abilities  as  a  contrapuntist. 

But  the  most  elaborate  of  all  his  compositions  is  the 
^'  Miserere,^'  or  fifty-first  psalm,  translated  into  Italian 
verse,  by  his  friead  Saverio  Mattei,  which  he  set  for  two 
voices,  accompanied  with  instruments,  in  1773,  the  year 
before  his  decease.  In  this  production,  which  breathes 
^  pious  gravity,  and  eompunction  of  heart  suited  to  the 
contrite  sentiments  of  the  psalmist,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest struggle  at  extraneous  modulation  and  new  effects, 
perhaps;  too  much  at  the  expence  of  facility  and  grace. 
There  are,  however,  admirable  strokes  of  passion  as  well 
as  science  in  it,  which,  though  above  the  comprehension 
f)f  common  hearers,  will  afford  great  pleasure  to  those  tb^t 
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ftYe  able  to  read  the  score,  or  to  follow  the  performers 
through  the  labyrinths  of  art.  This  admirable  composer 
had,  in  general,  such  a  facility  in  writing,  that  he  seldom 
courted  the  muse  at  an  instrument ;  and  so  tenacious  a 
memory,  that  Sacchini  said  he  frequently  composed  an  air 
on  opening  a  book  of  lyric  poetry,  while,  like  a  peripa- 
tetic, he  has  been  walking  about  a  room,  which  he  re- 
membered a  year  after,  and  then  committed  it  to  paper 
as  fast  as  he  could  write  a  letter. 

As  Raphael  had  three  manners  of  painting,  Jomelli  had 
three  styles  of  composition.  Before  he  went  to  Germany 
the  easy  and  graceful  flow  of  Vinci  and  Pergolesi  pervaded 
all  his  productions ;  but  when  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  Wurtemburg,  finding  the  Germans  were  fond  of 
learning  and  complication,  he  changed  his  style  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  taste  and  expectations  of  his  audience  ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Italy  he  tried  to  thin  and  simplify  his 
dramatic  muse,  which,  however,  was  still  so  much  too 
operose  for  Italian  ears,  that  in  1770,  upon  a  Neapolitan 
being«  asked  how  he  liked  Jomelli's  new  opera  of  "  Demo-^ 
foonte,"  he  cried  out  with  vehemence,  •*  e  scelerata,  Sig- 
nore!*'  The  health  of  Jomelli  began  to  decline  in  1770,. 
and  in  1771  he  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which,  however, 
did  not  impair  his  intellects,  as  he  composed  ^^  Achille  in 
Sciro*'  for  the  Roman  theatre,  and  a  cantata  for  the  safe 
delivery  of  the  queen  of  Naples,  in  1772  ;  and  in  1773  his 
Italian  ^*  Miserere,"  the  most  elaborate  and  studied  of  all 
bis  works.'    He  died  in  Sept.  1774. 

His  learned  friend,  Signor  Saverio  Mattel,  the  translator 
of  the  Psalms  into  Italian  verse,  from  whose  admirable  ver- 
sion Jomelli  had  taken  the  ^*  Miserere,'*  or  fifty-first  psalm, 
drew  up  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  works  and  public 
funeral  of  the  great  musician,  and  printed  it  in  his  **  Sag- 
gio  di  Poesia  Latine  et  Italiane,"  published  at  Naples  im- 
mediately after  his  decease. ' 

JONAS  (An'agrimus),  a  learned  Icelander,  who  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  for  astronomy  and  the  sciences, 
was  coadQutor  to  Gundebrand  of  Thorbac,  bishop  of  Ho- 
lum  in  Iceland,  who  was  also  of  that  nation,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  probity,  bad  been  a  disciple  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  understood  astronomy  very  well.  After  his  death,  the 
fee  of  Holum  was  oiFi^red  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  An^- 

I  By  Dr.  Bumejr,  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia^and  History  of  Mu^iCf 
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grimus,  who  begged  to  be  excused ;  desiring  to  avoid  the 
envy  that  might  attend  him  in  that  high  office,  and  to  be 
at  leisure  to  prosecute  bis  studies.     He  chose  therefore  ta 
continue  as  be  was,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Melstadt,  and 
iotendant  of  the  neighbouring  churches  of  the  last-men- 
tioned diocese.   He  died  in  1640,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five. 
He  wrote  several  books  in  honour  of  his  country,  against 
the  calumnies  of  Blefkenins  aud  others,  which  are  .well 
esteemed ;  the  titles  whereof  are,  ^^  Ideaveri  magistratus,^' 
Copenhagen,  1589,  8vo.  ^^  Brevis  commentarius  de  Islan- 
dia,  ibid.  1593,"  Svo.     <<  Anatome  Blef keniana '^.  Holim 
Iceland,  1612,"  Svo,  and  at  Hamburgh,  1618,  4io.  '^Epis- 
tola  pt-o  patria  defensoria,"  ibid.  1618.     '^ 'AvoT^iCn  calum* 
nias/'  ibid.  1622,  4to.     *'  Crymogsa,  seu  rerum  Islandi- 
carum  libri  tres,  ibid.  1630,"   4to.     This  was  written  in 
1603,  and  printed  at  Hamburgh  in  1609,  with  a  map  of 
Denmark,  and,  in   17 10,  without  the  map.     '^  Specimen 
Islandiae  historicum  et  magn&  ex  parte  chorographicum," 
Amstelod.  1634,  4to.     This  piece  is  a  vindication  of  the 
author's  opinion  against  the  arguments  of  John  Isaacus  Pon- 
tianus.     Anagrimus  maintained  that  Iceland  was  not  peo- 
pled till  about  the  year  874,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the 
ancient  Thule.     **  Vita  Gundebrandi  Thorlacii,'*   Lugd. 
Bat.  1630,  4to.^ 

'  JONAS  (Justus),  an  eminent  German  divine,  and  one 
gf  the  first  reformers,  was  born  at  Northausen,  in  Thurin* 
gia,  June  5,  1493,  where. his  father  was  chief  magistrate. 
He  first  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  civil 
law,  but  reliiKiuiahing  that,  devoted  his  whole  attention  to 
theology,  in  which  faculty  he  took  his  doctor's  degree. 
7his  was  about  the  time  that  the  reformation  was  b^un  ; 
and  Jonas  having  been  present  at  various  disputations  oa 
the  subject,  espoused  the  principles  of  the  reformers  with 
great  zeal,  and,  from  bis  knowledge  of  civil  law  as  well  as 
divinity,  was  enabled  to  contribute  very  important  assist- 
ance to  their  efforts,  particularly  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
with  whom  he  became  early  acquainted.  In  1521  be  was 
made  a  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  at  Wittemberg,  and 
appointed  principal  of  the  college  and  professor;  and, 
with  Spalatinus  and  Amsdorff,  was  employed  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony  to  reform  the  church  in  Misnia  and  Thuringia.. 

*  This  book  is   a  refotation  of  one     "  Islandia,  seu  deseriptio  populoram 
printed  at  Leyden  in   1607,  entitled     et  mecQorabilium  hujos  insuis," 
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From  thence  he  was  called  to  Halle  in  Saxonj,  where  he 
greatly  promoted  the  reformation,     Luther  sometimes  re<» 
sorted  thither  to  him,  and  took  him  with  him  in  his  last 
journey  to  Isleben,  where  he  died  in  his  arms.    After  Lu- 
tber^s  death  he  continued  for  some  time  in  the  duke  of 
Saxony's  court,  and  was  at  length  appointed  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Eisfield,  where  he  died  Oct.  9,  1555.    Jonas  has 
been  ranked  among  the  moderate  reformers,  being  desirous 
of  making  no  further  alteration  in  jthe  established  modes  of 
worship  and  even  doctrine,    than  be  thought  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  piety  and  truth.     His 
death  was^  therefore  a  serious  loss  to  his  brethren,  whose 
cause  suffered  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  some  of  its  sup- 
porters.   Among  his  writings  are  enumerated  a  treatise  in 
defence  of  the  marriage  of  priests,  against  Faber ;  printed 
at  Helmstadt,  1651,  fol. ;  another  upon  the  study  of  divi« 
nity ;  and  notes  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  but  of 
these  his  biographers  have  given  very  imperfect  accounts. ' 
JONES  (GRiFFiTH),  a  pious  divine  and  great  benefactor 
to  his  country,  Wales,  was  born  in  1684,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilredin  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  and  educated  at 
Carmarthen  school,  where  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  studies,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  either  university.     Having,  however,  quali-> 
fied  himself  for  the  ministry,  he  received  deacon^s  orders 
from  bishop  Bull  in  Sept.  1708,  and  priest's  orders  froan 
the  liame  prelate  in  Sept.  1709.     His  learning  and  pietj 
having  recommended  him  to  sir  John  Phillips,  of  Pictoa 
castle,  bart.  be  was  preferred  by  that  gentleman  to  the 
rectory  of  Llanddowror,  in  Carmarthenshire.     He  was  sooq 
after  fixed  upon  by  the  ^^  Society  for  propagating  the  gospiel 
in  foreign  parts,''  as  a  person  every  way  qualified  to  be 
sent  as  a  missionary  amongst  the  Indians,  and  at  first  gave 
his  consent,  hut  circumstances  occurred  which  prevented 
his  country  from  being  deprived  of  his  services.     In  his 
parish  he  soon  became  popular  by  his  fervent  and  well 
digested  discourses,  delivered  with    a  voice  and   actioa 
tranquil,  easy,  yet  strongly  impressive ;  and  by  his  affec<> 
tionate  discharge  of  the   other  duties  of  his  station  in 
vkiting,  catechizing,  &c.     But  he  was  principally  distin* 
g^ishi^  for  his  zeal  in  procuring  subscriptions  for  (he  sap^ 
port  of  what  were  called  circulating  Welsh  schools^  to 
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teach  poor  Welsh  men,  women,  and  children  to  read  their 
native  language ;  and  such  was  his  diligence,  and  the 
effect  of  his  superintendence  of  these  schools,  that  he  could 
enumerate  158,000  poor  ignorant  persons  who  had  been 
taught  to  read  ;  and  equal  care  was  taken  to  catechize  and 
instruct  young  people  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Having  applied  to  the  "  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,*'  of  whifch  he  was  a  correspdnfiing 
member,  that  body  caused  to  be  printed  two  large  editions 
of  the  Welsh  Bible,  of  1 5,000  copies  each,  which  were  sold 
cheap  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  Wales.  He  likewise 
wrote  and  published  several  instructive  treatises  in  the 
Welsh  as  well  as  the  English  language ;  and  was  enabled 
by  the  assistance  of  some  charitable  friends  to  print  editions 
of  from  8000  to  12,000  of  these  useful  manuals,  which  were 
distributed  throughout  all  Wales.  His  own  charitable  ex- 
ertions were  extensive,  and  having  studied  medicine  in  a 
certain  degree,  he  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  drugs,  which  he 
made  up  and  dispensed  to  the  poor  gratis,  taking  that  op- 
portunity also  to  give  them  spiritual  advice.  This  truly 
good  man  died  April  8,  1761,  lamented  as  a  father  to  bis 
flock,  and  a  general  benefactor  to  ttie  whole  country.  * 

JONES  (Griffith),  who  deserves  a  place  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  English  writers  for  having  first  introduced 
tbe  numerous  and  popular  little  books  for  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  children,  which  have  been  received  with 
universal  approbation,  was  bom  in  1721,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  learned  printer.  His 
education  was  probably  not  neglected,  or  at  least  it  was  very 
much  improved  by  his  own  efforts.  He  was  many  years 
editor  of  the  London  Chronicle  and  Public  Ledger.  He 
was  also  associated  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  **  Literary 
Magazine,"  and  with  Smollett  and  Goldsmith  in  '*  The 
British  Magazine,''  and  published  a  great  number  of  trans- 
lations from  the  French,  to  none  of  which,  however,  was 
bis  name  prefixed.  One  little  publication,  entitled  ^^  Great 
events  from  little  causes,'*  was  his  composition,  and  met 
with  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale.  In  conjunction  with  Mr. 
John  Newbery,  and  a  brother  of  his  own,  Mr.  Giles  Jones, 
he  wrote  many  of  those  little  books  or  Lilliputian  histories 
which  were  the  delight  of  the  youth  of  many  yet  living. 
Mr.  Jones^  who  was  a  very  amiable  man,  died  Sept.  1 2, 1786^ 

■ 
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Mr.  Giles  Jones,  his  brother  (who  was  more  than  five- and- 
forty  years  secretary  tp  the  York  Buildings  Water  company) 
left  a  son,  Mr.  Stephen  Jones,  who,  among  other  literary 
productions,  was  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  the  ^^  Biogra"* 
phia  Dramatica,"  which  was  consigned  to  his  care  by  the 
late  Mr.  Isaac  Reed.  ^  / 

JONES  (Henry),  a  dramatic  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Drogheda,  in  Ireland,  and   was  bred  a  bricklayer;  but, 
having  a  natural  inclination  for  the  muses,  pursued  his  de- 
votions to  them  even  during  the  labours  of  his  mere  mecha- 
nical avocations,  and  composing  a  line  of  brick  and  a  line 
of  verse  alternately,  bis  walls  and  poems  rose  in  growth 
together,  but  not  with  equal  degrees  of  durability.     His 
turn,  as  is  most  geoerally  the  case  with  mean  poets,  or> 
bards  of  humble  origin,  was  panegyric.     This  procured 
him  some  friends  ;  and,  in  1745,  when  the  earl  of  Chester* 
field  went  over  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  Mr.  Jones  was 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  that  nobleman,  who,  de- 
lighted with  the  discovery  of  this  mechanic  muse,  not  only 
favoured  him  with  his  own  notice  and  generous  munificence,, 
but  also  thought  proper  to  transplant  this  openipg  flower 
into  a  warmer  and  more  thriving  climate.     He  brought  faioi 
with  him  to  England,  recommended  him  to  many  of  the 
nobility  there,  and  not  only  procured  him  a  large  subscrip-* 
tion  for  the  publishing  a  collection  of  his  ^^  Poems,"  but 
it  is  said,  even  took  on  himself  the  alteration  and  correction 
of  his  tragedy,  and  also  the  care  of  prevailing  on  the  ma- 
nagers of  Covent-garden  theatre  to  bring  it  on  the  stage* 
This  nobleman  also  recommended  him  in   the  warmest 
manner  to  Colley  Cibber,  whose  friendly  and  humane  dis- 
position induced  him  to  shew  him  a  thousand  acts  of  friend- 
ship, and  even  made  strong  ei&rts  by  his  interest  at  court 
to  have  secured  to  him  the  succession  of  the  laurel  after 
his  death.     With  these  favourable  prospects  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  Jones  would  have  passed  through  life 
with  so  much  decency  as  to  have  ensured  his  own  hap- 
piness, and  done  credit  to  the  partiality  of  bis  friends  ;  but 
this   was   not   the   case.     **  His  temper,"  says  one,  who 
seems  to  have  known  him,  "  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
domioion  of  his  passions,  uncertain  and  capricious ;  easily' 
engaged,  and  easily  disgusted  ^  and,  as  oecooomy  was  a 
virtue  i^high  could  never  be  taken  into  his  catalogue,  he 
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appeared  to  think  liimself  born  rather  to  be  supported  by 
others  than  under  a  duty  to  secure  to  himself  the  profits 
which  his  writings  and  the  munificence  of  bis  patrons  from 
time  to  time  afforded."  After  experiencing  many  reverses 
of  fortune,  which  an  ove^rbearing  spirit,  and  an  imprudence 
in  regard  to  pecuniary  concerns,  consequently  drew  on 
bim,  he  died  in  greac  want,  in  April  1770,  in  a  garret 
belonging  to  the  master  of  the  Bedford  coffee-house,  by 
whose  charity  he  had  been  some  time  supported,  leaving 
an  example  to  those  of  superior  capacities  and  attainments; 
who,  despising  the  common  maxims  of  life,  often  feel  the 
want  of  not  pursuing  them  when  it  is  too  late.  His  princi-^ 
pal  performance,  ^^  The  Earl  of  Essex,"  appeared  in  1753^ 
and  he  also  left  a  tragedy  unfinished,  called  <<  The  Cave 
of  Idra,"  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hiffeman,  he 
enlarged  it  to  five  acts,  and  brought  it  out  under  the  title 
of  '^  The  Heroine  of  the  Cave."  His  last  publications 
were,  "Merit ;"  "  The  Relief;'*  and  «  Vectis,  or  the  Isle 
of  Wight,"  poems ;  but  his  poetical  worth,  though  not 
contemptible,  was  far  from  being  of  the  first-rate  kind. ' 

JONES  (Jeremiah),  a  Jeamed  dissenting  divine,  was 
born  in  1693,  and  received  his  academical  learning  under 
his  uncle,  the  rev.  Samuel  Jones,  first  of  Gloucester,  then 
ef  Tewksbury,  the  tutor  of  Chandler,  Butler,  and  Seeker. 
He  wais  fellow-student  with  the  latter  in  1711,  and  was 
a  distinguished  scholar,  when  he  entered  upon  acade* 
mical  studies.  It  is  apprehended,  tnat  he  was  a  native  of 
the  North  of  England,  and  that  his  father  was  a  gentleman 
in  affluent  circumstances.  There  was  with  him,  at  the  above 
seminary,  a  younger  brother,  a  youth  of  quick  parts,  who 
afterwards  settled  as  a  dissenting  minister  at  Mahchesterr 
Mr.  Jones,  soon  after  he  had  finished  his  course  of  prepa-^ 
ratory  studies,  became  the  mit)ister  of  the  congregation 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  who  assembled  for  worship  in 
Forest  Green,  A\*ening,  Gloucestershire,  and  resided  at 
Nailsworth,  where  he  also  kept  an  academy.  He  had  the 
character  of  being  an  eminent  linguist.  He  was  popular 
lU  a  preacher ;  for  the  plaee  of  worship  was  considerably 
enlarged  in  his  time.  His  discourses  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  more  judicious,  for  his  salary  amounted  to 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  whole  subscrip« 
tion  came  from  persons  of  superior  rank  in  life.    Though 
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a  deep  scholar  and  hard  student,  be  was  not  a  man  of  se- 
vere manners ;  but  of  an  open  and  social  disposition,  and 
one  of  a  bowling  party  at  a  place  still  called  th^  Lodge, 
on  Hampton  common,  at  wbich  healtby  exercise  he  relaxed 
from  his  studies,  and  by  his  presence  and  influence  pre« 
served  decorum  in  the  company.  His  character  secured^ 
him  the  marked  respect  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman.  His 
anxiety  to  fulfil  an  engagement,,  wbich  he  bad  made,  to 
perf6rm  some  ministerial  service  at  a  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Severn,  hastened  his  death.  It  escaped  his 
recollection,  till  the  time  drew  near;  to  prevent  disap- 
pointment, he  made  so  much  speed,  that  his  tender  con- 
stitution was  injured  by  it,  and  a  complaint  contracted, 
from   which    he    never    recovered.     He    died   in  1724^ 

aged  3  U 

Mr.  Jones's  first  publication  was  **  A  Vindicatioti  of  the 
former  part  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  from  Mr.  Whis- 
ton's  charge  of  Dislocations,  or  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
our  present  Greek  copies  of  that  Gospel  are  in  the  same 
order  wherein  they  were  originally  written  by  that  Evan- 
gelist ;  in  which  are  contained  many  things  relating  to  the 
harmony  and  history  of  the  Four  Gospels,   1719.'*     This 
work,  says  Dr.  Harwood,    is  very  valuable;    it   abounds 
with  ingenious  remarks,  and  displays  the  critical  acumen 
of  the  author.     He  prepared  for  the  press  before  his  deatk 
another  excellent  performance,  entitled  **  A  New  and  Full 
Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament,"  which  was  published  in  1726,  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.     The}»  were  followed  by  a  third  volume.     In  drawing 
up  these  works,  be  took  care,  it  seems,  to  consult  and  ex- 
amine the  originals,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  the 
quotations  of  other  learned  men.     They  remain,  as  moni|«% 
meats  of  his  learning,  ingenuity,  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try ;  and  would  have  done  credit,  it  has  been  observed,  to 
the  assiduity  and  ability  of  a  literary  man  of  sixty.    They 
W(^e  become  very  scarce,  and  bore  a  high  price,  when, 
with  the  liberality  and  zeal  which  reflects  honour  on  theto^ 
the  conductors  of  the  Clarendon  pre^  lately  republtshed 
them  at  Oxford.      Mr.  Jones,  observes  Dr.  Ma}tby,'ba9 
brought   together,   with  uncommon  diligence  and  judg- 
ment, the  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  ge- 
nuineness of  the  canonical  books ;  and  he  has,  with  equal 
ability  and. fairness,  stated  his  reasons  fqr  deciding  against 
the  authority  of  the  apocryphaL   In  the  prosecution  of  this 
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ioiportant  design^  he  has  not  only  quoted,  but  translated^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  Fabricius^s  two  6rst 
volumes.  Mr.  Jones  intended  another  and  distinct  volume 
on  the  apostolical  fathers. '  . 

JONES  (IffiQo),  a  celebrated  English  architect,  wasrboro 
about  1572,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  PauPs,  London, 
where  his  father,  Mr.  Ignatius  Jones,  was  a  clothworken 
At  a  proper  age,  it  is  said,  he  put  his  son  apprentice  to  a 
joiner,  a  business  that  requires  some  skill  in  drawing :  and 
in  that  respect  suited  well  with  our  architect's  inclination, 
which  naturally  led  him  to  the  art  of  designing.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  he  attended  long  to  the  mecha- 
nical part  of  his  business ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  dis* 
tinguished  himself  early  by  the  extraordmary  progress  he 
made  with  his  pencil,  and  was  particularly  noticed  for  his 
skill  in  -landscape-painting,  of  which  there  is  a  specimen 
at  Cbiswick-house.  These  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  or,  as  some  say,  to  William  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  the  expence  of  one 
or  other  of  these  lords  he  travelled  over  Italy,  and  the  po* 
liter  parts  of  Europe  ;  saw  whatever  was  recommended  by 
its  antiquity  or  value ;  and  from  these  plans  formed  his 
own  observations,  which,  upon  his  return .  home,  he  per- 
fected by  study.  He  was  no  sooner  at  Rome,  says  Wal- 
pole,  than  he  found  himself  in  bis  sphere,  and  acquired 
so  much  reputation  that  Christian  lY.  king  of  Denmark 
sent  for  him  from  Venice,  which  was  the  chief  place  of  his 
residence,  and  where  he  had  studied  the  works  of  Palladio, 
and  made  him  his  architect,  but  on  what  buildings  he  was 
employed  in  tbat  counti'y  we  are  yet  to  learn.  He  had 
been  some  time  possessed  of  this  honourable  post  when 
that  prince^  whose  sister  Anne  had  married  James  I.  made 
a  visit  to  England  in  1 606  ;  and  our  architect,  being  de« 
sirous  to  return  to  his  native  country,  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  coming  home  in  the  train  of  his  Danish  majesty. 
The  magnificence  of  James's  reign,  in  dress,  buildings,  &c« 
furnished  Jones  with  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  ta- 
lents, which  ultimately  proved  an  honour  to  his  country* 
Mr.  Seward  says,  we  know  not  upon  what  aijthority,  that 
the  first  work  he  executed  after  his  return  from  Italy,  was 
the  decoration  of  the  inside  of  the  church  of  St.  Catharine 
Cree,  LeadenhalUstreet.      We  know,   however,  that  the 
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queen  appointed  hicQ  her  architect,  pl^esently  after  his  ar« 
rival ;  and  he  was  soon  taken,  in  the  same  diaracter,  into 
the  service  of  prince  Henry,  under  whom  he  discfaflurged 
bis  trust  with  so  much  fidelity  and  judgment,  that  the  king 
^ve  him  the  reversion  of  th^  place  of  surveyor-general  ci 
his  majesty's  works. 

Prince  Henry  dying  in  1612,  Mr.  Jones  made  a  second 
visit  to  Italy ;  and  continued  some  years  there,  improving 
himself  farther  in  his  favourite  art,  till  the  surveyoi^s  place 
fell  to  him ;  on  his  entrance  upon  which  he  shewed  an  un-» 
common  degree  of  generosity.  The  office  of  his  majesty's 
works  having,  through  extraordinary  occasions,  in  the  time 
of  his  predecessor,  contVacted  a  great  debt,  the  privy- 
council  sent  for  the  surveyor,  to  give  his  opinion  what 
course  might  be  taken  to  ease  his  majesty  of  it;  when 
Jones  not  only  voluntarily  offered  to  serve  without  pay 
himself,  in  whatever  kind  due,  until  the  debt  was  fully 
discharged,  but  also  persuaded  his  fellow-officers  to  do  the 
like,  by  which  means  the  whole  arrears  were  soon  cleared. 
It  is  to  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  of  Jones's 
travels  abroad,  that  Walpole  is  inclined  to  assign  those 
buildings  of  his  which  are  less  pure,  and  border  too  much 
on  a  bastard  style  of  Gothic,  which  he  reformed  in  his 
grander  designs. 

The  king,  in  his  progress  1620,  calling  at  Wilton,  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  among  other  subjects,  fell 
into  a  discourse  about  that  surprising  group  of  stones  called 
Stonehenge,  upon  Salisbury  plain,  near  Wilton.  Our  ar-« 
chitect  was  immediately  sent  for  by  lord  Pembroke,  and 
received  bis  majesty's  commands  to  make  observations  and 
deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  origin  of  Stone-henge.  In 
obedience  to  this  command,  he  presently  set  about  the 
work ;  and  having,  with  no  little  pains  and  expence^ 
taken  an  exftct  measurement  of  the  whole,  and  diligently 
searched  the  foundation,  in  order  to  find  out  the  original 
form  and  aspect,  he  proceeded  to  compare  it  with  other 
antique  buildings  which  he  had  any  where  seen.  After, 
much  reasoning,  and  a  long  series  of  authorities,  his  head 
being  full  of  Rome,  and  Roman  edifices  and  precedents, 
he  concluded,  that  this  ancient  and  stupendous  pile  must 
have  been  originally  a  Roman  temple,  dedicated  to  Coelus, 
the  senior  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  built  after  the  Tuscaa- 
order ;  that  it  was  built  when  the  Romans  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity  in  Britain,  and,  probably,  betwixt 
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thft  time  o£  Agrie0Ws  government  and  tfie  reign  of  Con* 
alaAtine  tbe  Great.  Tins  acco^nofe  be  presented  to  his  royal 
maftfcoff  in  the  same  year^  ]€20,  and  was  immediately  ap* 
pointed  ooe  of  tbe  commissioners  for  rqpairiBg  St,  Paurs^ 
dathedral  in  London. 

Upon  tbe  d^s^tb  of  king  James,  he  was  continiied  in  bir 
post  by  Charles  I.  whose  consort  entertained  him  likewise 
in  tbe  same  station.  He  bad  dr^wn  tbe  designs  for  the 
palace  of  Whitehall  in  his  former  master^s  time ;  and  that 
part  of  it,  tbe  banqueting-house,  in  a  most  pnre  land- 
heantiful  taste,  was  now  carried  into  execution.  It  was 
first  designed  for  tbe  reception  of  foreign  ambauisadors ; 
and  tbe  eieling  was.  painted,  somb  years  after,  by  Rubens, 
with  the  felicities  of  Jamea's  reign.  In  June  1 633  an 
order  was  issued  out,  requiring  bim  to  set  about  tbe  repa» 
ratioa  of  St.  PauVs ;  and  tbe  work  was  begun  soon  after 
at  the  east  end,  the  first  stone  being  laid  by  Laud,  then 
bishop  of  London,  and  the  fourtb  by  J^mes,  b\  this  work, 
Mr.  Waipole  remarks  tbat  be  made  two  cafHtal  fiMills.  He 
first  renewed  the  sides  with  very  bad  Gothic,  and  then 
added  a  Roman  portico,  magnificent  and  beautiful  indeed, 
but  which  bad  no  affinity  with  tbe  ancient  parts  tbat  re- 
mained, and  made  his  own  Gothic  appear  ten  times  heavier. 
He  committed  the  same  error  at  Winchester,  trusting  a 
scnsen  in  tbe  Roman  or  Grecian  taste  into-  tbe  middle  of 
tbat  cathedral.  Jones,  indeed,  was^  by  no  means  successful 
when  he  attempted  Gothic,  the  taste  for  which  bad  de« 
oliued  before  his  time. 

During  this  reigti  he  gave  many  proofs  of  bis  genius  and 
fancy  in  the  pompous  machinery  for  masques  and  inter- 
ludes so  much  in  vogue  then.  Several  of  these  represent- 
ations are  still  extant  in  the  works  of  Chapman,  Davenant, 
I)aniel,  and  particularly  Ben  Jonson.  The  subject  was 
chosen  by  tbe  poet,  and  the  speeches  and  songs  were  also 
of  hi3  composing ;  but  tbe  invention  of  the  scenes,  orna- 
mentff,  and  dresses  of  tbe  figures,  was  the  contrivance  of 
Jones  *.  And  in  this  be  acted  in  harmony  with  father  Ben 
for  awhile;  but,  about  1614,  there  happened  a  quarrel 
between  them,   which  provoked  Jonson    to  ridicule  hit 

*  In  Jonsoo's  "  Masque  of  Qaeens,,'*  bell  io  **  Paradise  Lost  ;*'  Uiere  bcHif 

Hie  first  scene  representing  an  ugly  a  tradition,  that  be  conceired  tbe  first 

belly  which,  flaming  beneath,  smoked  idea  of  that  bell  from  some  theatricaT 

unto  the  top  of  tbe  roef,  probably  far-  refweaentatioin  WTenfted  by  tnigojoass^ 
Milton  with  the  fifst  hint  of  hia 
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associate,  linder  the  ckiracter  of  Lantern  Leatberfaead,  a 
hobby-horse  seller,  in  his  comedy  of  *'  Bartholomew  Fair.'* 
Nor  did  the  rupture  end  but  with  Jonson's  death ;  a  Terj 
few  years  before  which,  in  1635,  he  wrote  a  most  virulent 
coarse  satire,  cdled  '^An  Expostulation  with  Inig^  Jones;*' 
and,  afterwards,  ^<  An  Epigram  to^  a  Friend  ;V  and  also  a 
third,  inscribed  to  '*  Inigo  Marquis  Would-be."  The 
quarrel  not  improbably  took  its  rise  from  our  architect'^ 
riyalship  in  the  king^s  favour ;' and  it  is  certain  the  poet 
was  much  censured  at  court  for  this  rough  usage  of  hia 
rival :  of  which  b^ing  advised  by  Mr.  Howell,  he  suppressed 
the  whole  satire** 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Jones  received  such  encourage- 
ment from  the  court,  that  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune  f; 
which,  however,  was  much  impaired  by  what  he. suffered 
during  the  rebellion ;  for,  as  he  had  a  share  in  his  royal 
master^s  prosperity,  so  he  had  a  share  too  in  his  ruin. 
Upon  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  Nov.  1640,  he 
Was  called  before  the  house  of  peers,  on  a  complaint  against 
him  from  the  parishioners  of  St.  Gregory's  in  London,  for 
damage  done  to  that  church,  on  repairing  the  cathedral  of 
St  Paul.  The  church  being  old,  and  standing  very  near 
the  cathedral,  was  thought  to  be  a  blemish  to  it,  and 
therefore  was  taken  down,  pursuant  to  his  majesty's  signi-o 
ficatioD,  and  the  orders  of  the  council  in  1639,  in  the 
execution  of  which,  our  Purveyor  no  doubt  was  chiefly 
concerned.  But,  in  answer  to  the  complaint,  be  pleaded 
the  general  issue ;  and,  when  the  repairing  of  the  cathedral 
ceased,  in  1642,  some  part  of  the  materials  remaining 
were,  by  order  of  the  house  of  lords,  delivered  to  the 
parishionerzi  of  St.  Gregory's,  towards  the  rebi^ildihg  of 
their  church.  This  prosecution  must  have  put  Mr.  Jones  to  a 
verf  lairge  expence ;  and,  during  the  usurpation  afterwards, 
be  was  constrained  to  pay  5^51,  by  way  of  composition  for 


^  It  is  said,  Uie  king  forbad  it  to  be 
printed  at  that  time ;  but  it  is  printed 
since  from  a  MS.  of  the  late  Vertue,  the 
engraver,  and  is  inserted  among  the 
epigrams  in  the  6th  vol.  of  Jonson's 
Works,  edit.  1756,  in  7  vols.  8vo. 

,  f  His  fee  as.  surveyorVas  eight  shil- 
lings and  four  pence  per  day,  with  an 
allowance  of  forty-six  pounds  a  year 
for  hottse-rent,  besides  a  clerk,  and  in- 
cidental expences.  What  greater  re- 
wards he  had  are  not  ujpon  record.   But 


Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  if  om!# 
the  patron  of  Jones,  afterwards  fell  oiH 
with  him,  says,  in-  some  MS  notes  ott 
the  edition  of  Stonehenge,  that  Jooef 
^had  16,000t  a  year  for  keeping  th« 
king's  hoases  in  repair.  This  is  pro* 
bably  exaggerated.  Jones  built  the 
iiobie  front  of  Wilton-house,  and,  a^^ 
Walpole  eonjecturest  some  disagree^ 
ipent  took  place  between  bim  and  tM 
earl  while  employed  here. 
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kis  estate,  ad  a  malignant.  After  the  death  of  Charles  f.^ 
he  Was  continued  in  his  post  by  Charles  11. ;  but  it  was  only 
an  empty  title  at  that  time,  nor  did  Mr.  Jones  live  long: 
enough  to  make  it  any  better.  In  reality,  the  grief,  at  hi»* 
^  years,  'occasioned  by  the  fatal  calamity  of  his  former  mu- 
nificent master,  put  a  period  to  his  life  July  21,  16^2,  and 
he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Bennet's  church,  near 
St.  Paul's  wharf,  London,  where  there  was  a  monument- 
erected  to  his  memory,  Nwhich  suffered  greatly  by  the- 
dreadful  fire  in  1666. 

In  respect  to  his  character,  we  are  assured,  by  one  who- 
knew  him  well,  that  his  scientific  abilities  surpassed  most 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  mathematics, 
and  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  two  learned  languages^ 
Greek  and  Latin,  especially  the  latter ;  neither  was  be 
without  some  turn  for  poetry  *.  A  copy  of  verses  com- 
posed by  him  is  published  in  the  *'  Odcombian  Banquet/* 
prefixed  to  Tom  Coryate's  "  Crudities,"  in  1611,  4to.  But 
bis  proper  character  was  that  of  an  architect,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  his  time ;  on  which  account  he  is  still  generally 
styled  the  British  Vitruvius ;  the  art  of  designing  being, 
little  known  iii  England  till  Mr.  Jones,  under  the  patronage 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  brought  it  into  use. 
This  is  the  character  given  him  by  Mr.  Webb,  who  was. 
bis  beir;  and  who,  being  born  in  London,  and  bred  in 
Merchant  Taylors* -school,  afterwards  resided  in  Mr.  Jones's- 
family,  married  his  kinswoman,  was  instructed  by  him  4i> 
matliematics  and  architecture,  and  designed  by  him  for  hi» 
successor  in  the  oj£ce  of  surveyor-genefal  of  his  majesty's, 
works^  but  was  prevented  by  Sir  John  Den  ham.  Mr.  Webb 
{Hibli^bed  some  other  pieces  besides  his  **  Vindication  of 
Stone- hen ge  restored  t  '^  and  dying  at  Butleigh,  his  seat 
in  Somersetshive,  Oct  24^  1672,  was  buried  in  that  church.. 


*  Ben  Jonson,  by  way  of  ridicale. 
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calls  him,  in  "  Bartholomew  Fair,' 
Favcel-poet. 

•  'f*  Inigo  Jones'f  Diflcoorse  npon  Stone- 
beng^  being  left  imperfect  at  bis  death, 
Mr.  Webb,  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Har- 
vey, Mr.  Seld^,  and  others,  perfected 
and  published  it  at  London  in  1655,  fol. 
under  the  title  of  "  Stonehenge  re- 
atored  ;"  and  prefixed  to  it  a  print  of 
ear  autbor  etched  by  Hollar,  from  a 
jMdnting  of  Yandyck.  Dr.  Stnkeley,  in 
bis  "  Stone-benge  a  Temple  of  the 
Druids/*  gifet    seTeial   reasons  fiMr 


ascribing  the  greatest  part  of  this  trea- 
tise to  Webb.  2.  '*  The  Vindication  of 
Stonehenge,  Restored/'  &c.  was  pob- 
tfshed  in  1665,  fol.  and  tfgain,  together 
witlv^nes's  and  Dr.  Charlton^s  upoo- 
the  same  subject;  in  1725,  fo).  h  19 
remarlcabfev  that  almost  all  the  diier- 
ent  inhabitants  of  our  island  hare  bad* 
tbeir  advocates  in  claiming  the  boaour 
of  this  antiquity.  Mr.  Sammea,  in  hia 
**  Britannia,"  will  have  the  strectnre  toi^ 
be  Phcenlciaa ;  Jones  and  Webb  be* 
lieved  it  Roman  ;  .  A^vbrey  thinks  ifc 
British  ^  Cbarlton  denies  it  iroak  tbe 
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Wsklpole  •emimerates  among  his  works  which  are  still  in 
part  extant,  the  new  quadrangle  of  St.  John^s  college, 
Oxford  ;  the  queen^s  chapel  at  St.  Jameses ;  the  arcade  of 
Covent-g*arden  and  the  church  ;  Gunnersburj,  near  Brent* 
ford  ;  Lincoki^s  Inn  Chapel,  and  one  or  two  of  the  houses 
in  LincolnVinn-fields;  Coleshill  in  Berkshire,  and  Gobham 
hall  in  Kent;  the  Grange,  in  Hampshire;  the  queen^s 
iioiise  at  Greenwich,  &c.  Several  other  of  his  buildings 
may  be  seen  in  Campbeirs  "  Vitruvius  Britannicus.*'  The 
principal  of  his  designs  were  published  by  Mr.  Kent  in 
1727,  fol.  as  also  some  of  his  less  designs  in  1744,  foh 
Others  were  published  by  Mr.  Isaac  Ware.  Our  artist  left 
in  MS.  some  curious  notes  upon  Palladio's  '^  Architecture,'* 
DOW  in  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  some  of  which  are  in- 
serted in  an  edition  of  Palladio,  published  at  London, 
1714,  fol.  by  Mr.  Leoni;  which  notes,  he  says,  raise  the 
value  of  the  edition  above  all  the  preceding  ones.  His 
original  drawings  for  Whitehall-palace  are  also  in  Wor- 
cester library.*  J 

JONES  (John),  an  old  medical  writer,  was  either  born 
in  Wales,  or  was  of  Welsh  extraction ;  studied  at  both 
our  universities,  took  a  medical  degree  at  Cambridge,  and 
practised  with  great  reputation  at  Bath,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, and  Derbyshire.  He  mentions  curing  a  person  at 
Louth  in  1562,  and  the  date  of  bis  last  publication  i« 
1759. 

His  principal  pieces  are,  ^^  The  Dial  of  Agues,^^  1556; 
^'  The  Benefit  of  the  antient  Bathes  of  Buckstone,**  1572; 
♦^  The  Bathes  of  Bath's  ayde,*'  1572  ;  "A  brief,  excellent, 
and  profitable  Discourse  of  the  natural  -beginning  of  all 
growing  and  living  things,  &c.*'  1574:  perhaps  this  is 
taken  from  '^  Galen's  Four  Books  of  Elements,*'  which  be 
translated  and  printed  the  same  year,  or  is  the  same  book 
with  another  title ;  *^  The  Art  and  Science  of  preserving 
the  Body  and  Soul  in  Health,"^  &c.  1579,  4to.* 

JONES  (John),  a  learned  English  Benedictine,  was 
born  in  London  in  1575,  although  originally  of  a  family 

Danes  *,  and  bisbop  Nicoison  is  of  opt-  Essay,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the 

akn,  that- the  Saxons  have  as  just  a  Language  of  China  is  the  primitive  Lan- 
title  to  it  as  any«    AC  last»  Tir.  Stuke-  '  guage."     4.  He  also  translated,  froai 

ley  begins  the  round  again,  and  main*  the  Italian  into  English,  *'  The  Htniory 

^aifls  it;  with  Sammes,  to  he  of  a  Ph(s>  of  the  World,"  written  by  George  Ta- 

Jiwiati  originaU  But  to  retnrn  to  Webb,  ragnota. 
?ho  also  published,^  3.  "  An  Historical 

»  Biog.  Di<it.— Walpole's  Anecdotes. 
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ef  Brecknockshire.  'He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taybrs* 
schooL  from  whence  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  St.  Jofan^s 
eollege,  Oxford,  in  1591,  where  he  was  cbamber-felldw 
vitb  Mr.  Laud,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Here  he  studied  civil  law,  took  a  bachelor^s  degree  in  that 
faculty,  and  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  college.  In  conse*- 
quence  of  a  course  of  reading  on  the  controversies  of  the 
time,  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  popery,  and,  going 
abroad,  became  a  Benedictine  monk  in  Spain,  assuming 
the  name  of  Leander  i  Sancto  Martino.  He  then  pursued 
bis  studies  at  Compostella,  and  was  created  D.  D.  When 
the  English  religious  of  his  order  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  congregation,  he  was  invited  to  Douay,  and  made 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  divinity  in  St.  Vedast's  college, 
during  which  time  he  was  very  instrumental  in  founding  a 
monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray.  He  was  also 
appointed  their  confessor,  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Douay, 
and  twice  president  of  the  English  congregation.  It  has 
been  said  that  archbishop  Laud  gave  him  an  invitation  to 
England,  for  which  various  reasons  were  assigned,  and, 
among  others,  that  they  might  consult  abou*  the  reunion 
of  the  churches  of  England  and  Rome ;  but  there  seems 
no  great  foundation  for  this  story.  That  he  did  return  to 
England,  however,  is  certain,  as  he  died  at  London  Dec. 
17,  1636,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  at  Sbmerset-housd. 
He  wrote,  i.  ^'  Sacra  ars  memprice,  ad  Scripturas  divinas 
in  promptu  habendas,  &c.  accommodata,"  Douay,  1623, 
8vo.  2.  *^  Conciliatio  locorum  communium  totius  Scrip- 
turae,**  ibid.  1623.  He  iilso  edited  **  Biblia  Sacra,  ciim 
glossa  interliiieari,''  6  vols.  fol. ;  ^'  Opera  Blosii  ;'*  and 
^'  Arnobius  contra  gentes,^*  with  notes,  Douay,  1634;  and 
had  some  hand  in  father  Reyner^s  <*  Apostolatus  Benedic- 
tinok'um,*^  1626." 

JONES  (John),  an  English  divine  of  some  note  for 
exciting  a  controversy  respecting  the  Liturgy,  was  born  in 
1700,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Carmarthen. 
He  was  admitted  of  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  about  1721,  and  quitted  the  unii- 
versity  in  or  before    1726,    in  which  year  he  received 

Jriesf  s  orders  at  Bnckden,  from  Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of 
.incoln.     He  had  a  curacy  in  that  diocese,  but  in  what 
part  is  not  known.     In  1741  he  was  resident  at  Abbots^ 

I  Ath.  OxoD.  ¥0i.  r.-^DQdd*8  Church  Histopj. 
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ftiplon  in  HuBtingdontfaire,  and  «oon  after  was  presettted 
to  tbe  vicarage  of  Alconbory,  wfaach  be  resigned  in  1 751 
for  tbe  rectory  of  Bouloe^Hurst  in  Bedfordshire.  In  MSB 
be  was  vicar  of  Hitchip,  and  in  1759  accepted  the 'CUraiq^ 
of  Welwyn  from  Dr.  Young,  and  continued  there  until 
1765,  when  that  celebrated  poet  died,  and  Mr.  Jones  wikii 
appointed  oae  of  his  eKecotors.  tie.  afterwards  returned 
to  Bottkie*' Hurst,  and  probably  obtiuned  no  other  prefer^ 
Meot»  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  bis  horse  in  gtnng  to 
Abbots-Ripton,  but  in  what  year  we  have  not  bwa  able 
J^  discover,  although  such  a  circumstance  -must  have  beM 
Jcnown  to  his  friends,  who,  however,  have  neglected  to 
record  it.  After  his  death,  many,  if  not  all  bis  manw- 
cripts,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dawfton, 
M.  D.  a  dissenting  minister  of  Hackney,  whence  they 
passed  to  the  dissenters'  library  in  Redoross^street.  Some 
biographical  notices  which  have  appeared  in  the  Gentle^ 
man's  Magaeine  were  extracted  from  them.  Mr.  Nichols 
has  given,  an  extensive  series  of  extracts  from  his  literary 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Birch,  from  which  many  partis 
culars  of  bia  talents  and  character  may  be  gleaned.  Hito 
chief  work  was  entitled  *^  Free  and  Candid  Disquisitions,'^ 
published  in  1749«  These  contained  many  observations 
on  the  defects  and  improprieties  in  the  liturgical  forms  of 
faith  and  worship  of  the  established  church,  and  proposals 
of  .amendments  and  alterations  of  such  passages  as  were 
liable  to  reasonable  objections.  There  was  also  a  compila^- 
tton  of  authorities  taken  from  tbe  writings  of  some  emi- 
nent divines  of  the  church  of  England,*  with  a  view  to  shevif 
the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  expedience,  of  revising  the 
liturgy,^  &c.  Schemes  like  this  have  succeeded  each  other 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Clarke,  but  have  never  been  attended 
with  complete  conviction,  either  of  their  necessity  or  ex** 
pedience.^  The  liutbor's  name  did  not  appear  to  this  pub* 
licatkm,  and  Mr.  Blackburne,  whom  he  consulted  previous 
to  publication,  was  dissatisBed  with  hift  timidity.  He 
wrote,  however,  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  it,  and  other 
pamphlets  appear. pro  and  con  ;  but  the  cont/ovefsy  was  of 
no  long  duration.  In  1765  he  published  <<  Catholic  Faith 
and  Practice,"  and  <^  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Coun-^ 
try;"  but  with  the  subjects  of  these  we  are  unac^^ 
quaioted.^ 

1  Nichols's Bowyer.— Gent.  M^ig.  LXX^L  Parti,  p. 510. 
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Jones  (Thomas)^  an  eminent  and  learned  tutor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  was  born  at  Beriew  in  Montgo- 
meryshire, June  23,  1756.  His  education,  till  he  entered 
on  bis  twelfth  year,  was  confined  to  the  instruction  of  a 
common  country  school,  first  at  Beriew,  and  afterwards  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Kerry.  During  the  time  that 
he  frequented  the  latter  school,  the  vicar  of  tiie  parish, 
discovering  in  him  those  talents  which  he  afterwards  so 
eminently  displayed,  advised  his  mother  (for  he  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age)  to  send  him  to  the  grammar-school 
at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  continued  nearly  seven  years, 
and  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  schoolfellows,  either  in 
attention  to  study  or  in  regularity  of  conduct.  In  May 
1774,  he 'was  admitted  of  8t.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  came  to  reside  there  in  October  following.  From  that 
•time  the  excellence  of  his  genius  became  more  particularly 
conspicuous.  He  had  acquired,  indeed,  at  school,  a  com- 
petent share  of  classical  learning ;  but  his  mind  was  less 
adapted  to  Greek  and  Latin  composition  than  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  philosophical  truths.  At  the  public  exaimna- 
tions  of  St.  John's  college  he  not  only  was  always  in  the 
first  class,  but  was  without  comparison  the  best  mathema- 
tician of  bis  yean-  His  first  summer  vacation  was  devoted 
entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuit ;  and  at  that  early  period 
be  became  acquainted  with  mathematical  works,  which  are 
seldom  attempted  before  the  third  year  of  academical 
study.  He  remained  at  St.  John's  college  till  after  the 
public  examination  in  June  1776,  when,  having  no  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  fellowship,  there  being  already  a  fellow  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  in  that  college,  and  the  statutes 
limiting  the  fellowships  to  one  from  each  diocese,  he  re- 
moved to  Trinity  college^  Here  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1779,  and  his  superiority  was  so  decided,  that 
no  one  ventured  to  contend  with  him.  The  honour  of 
aenior  wrangler,  as  it  is  called  in  academical  phrase,  was 
conceded  before  the  examination  began,  and  the  second 
r  place  bedame  the  highest  object  of  competition.  "  If  any 
thing  was  wanting  to  shew  bis  superiority,  it  would  be 
rendered  sufficiently  conspicuous  by  the  circumstance,  that 
he  was  tutor  to  the  second  wrangler,  now  the  learned  Dr. 
Herbert  Marsh,  professor  of  diviaity  at  Cambridge,  who 
acknowledged  that  for  the  honour  which  he  then  obtainedi 
be  was  indebted  to  the  instruction  of  his  frieud* 
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In  the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Jones  took  his  -bachelor^s 
degree  he  was  appointed  assistant  tutor  at  Triaity  college. 
In  Oct.  1781  he  was  elected  fellow,  and  in  Oct  1787,  on 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cranke,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  head  tutor,  which  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
,In  1786  and  1787  be  presided  as  moderator  in  the  philoso- 
phical schools,  where  his  acuteness  and  impartiality,  were 
equally  conspicuous.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  intro- 
duced a  grace,  by  which  fellow-commoners,  who  used  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  with  little  or  no  exa- 
mination) were  subjected  to  the  same  academical  exercises 
as  other  under-graduates.  During  many  years  he  con- 
tinued to  take  an  active  part  in  the  senate*house  examina- 
tions ;  but  for  some  years  before  bis  death  confined  himself 
to  the  duties  of  college*tutor.  These,  indeed,  were  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  engage  his  whole  attention ;  and  he 
displayed  in  them  an  ability  which  was  rarely  equalled, 
with  an  integrity  which  never  was  surpassed.  Being  per- 
fect master  of  bis  subjects,  he  always  placed  them  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view ;  and  by  bis  manner  pf  treating 
them  he  made  them  interesting  even  to  those  who  had 
otherwise  no  relish  for  mathematical  inquiries.  ^  His  lectures 
on  astronomy  attracted  more  than  usual  attention,  since 
that  branch  of  philosophy  afforded  the  most  ample  scope 
for  inculcating  (what,  indeed,  he  never  neglected  in  other 
branches)  his  favourite  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  for  ar- 
guing from  the  contrivance  to  the  contriver,  from  the 
.structure  of  the  universe  to  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God.  And  this  doctrine  he  enforced,  not  merely  by  ex- 
plaining the  harmony  which  results  from  the  established 
Jaws  of  nature,  but  by  shewing  the  confusion  which  would 
have  arisen  from  the  adoption  of  Other  laws.  His  lectures 
on  the  principles  of  fluxions,  were  delivered  with  unusual 
clearness  ;  and  there  was  so  much  originality  in  them,  that 
his  pupils  often  expressed  a  wish  that  tbey  might  be  printed. 
But  such  was  his  modesty,  that  though  frequently  urged,  he 
never  would  consent ;  and  when  he  signed  his  will  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  made  the  most  earnest  request 
to  Dr.  Marsh,  that  none  of  his  manuscripts  should  be 
printed.  Bat  it  is  a  consolation  to  know,  that  his  lectures 
in  philosophy  will  not  be  buried  in  oblivion :  all  his  writings 
on  those  subjects  were  delivered  to  his  successor  in  the 
tuition,  and,*  though  less  amply  than  by  publication,  will 
continue  to  benefit  mankinds    The  only  things  hie^  ever 
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pnblisbed  were  ^*  A  Sermon  on  DaeHii>g,**  and  ^  An  Ad- 
diess  to  the  Voiunteers  of  Montgomeryshire/*  The  foroier 
was  published  as  a  warning  to  the  young  men  of  the  uni- 
irersity,  soon  after  a  fatal  duel  had  taken  place  there.  The 
latter,  #hich  he  wrote  with  great  animation  (for  be  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  volunteer  system)  was  calculated  to 
rouse  the  volunteers  to  a  vigorous  defence  of  their  country; 

As  the  admissions  under  him  as>  tutor  were  numerous 
lieyond  example,  the  labour  and  anxiety  attendant  on  tbe 
discbarge  of  his  duties  gradually  impaired  a  constitution 
which  was  naturally  feeble.  During  many  ^ears  he  suf- 
fered from  an  infirmity  of  the  breast,  and  when  he  seemed 
to  bare  recovered  from  this  complaint,  was  attacked  by 
another  of  more  dangerous  tendency,  an  internal  nlce^^ 
wliicb  after  some  yariations  in  tbe  symptoms,  and  sodoe  ap- 
pearance of  relief,  proved  fatal  on  July  18,  1807,.  Being,. 
«t  that  time  in  London  for  advice,  he  was,  at  bis  own  de- 
sire, interred  in  tbe  burial-ground  of  Dulwich-college. 

His  academical  character  has  been  already  described. 
As  a  companion  he  was  highly  convivial ;  he  possessed  a 
vein  of  humour  peculiar  to  himself;  and  no  one  told  It 
story  with  more  effect.  His  manners  were  mild  and  on- 
assuming,  and  his  gentleness  was  equalled  only  by  his 
firmness.  As  a  friend  be  had  no  other  limit  to  his  kindness 
tbati  his  ability  to  serve.  Indeed  his  whole  life  was  a  life 
of  benevolence,  and  he  wasted  his  strength  in  exerting 
himself  for  others.  Tbe  benefits  he  conferred  were  fre- 
quently ^  great,  and  the  persons  who  subsisted  by  his 
bounty  were  so  numerous,  that  he  was  often  distressed  in 
the  midst  of  affluence.  And  though  he  was  head  tutor  of 
Trinity-college  almost  twenty  years,  with  more  pupils  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  be  never  acquired  a  suflScient 
capital  to  enable  him  to  retire  from  office,  and  still  con- 
tinue his  accustomed  benevolence. 

In  theology  and  politics  Mr.  Jones  appears  to  have  held 
some  sentiments,  to  which  his  biographer  adverts  with  so 
much  delicacy  and  caution,  that  we  cannot  guess  at  them  ; 
when  he  adds,  however,  that  ^*  his  sentiments  on  various 
speculative  points  underwent  a  material  alteration,''  we 
may  infer  that  such  an  alteration  was  for  the  better.  *^  Of 
bis  practical  theology,*'  says  Dr.  Marsh,  <'  #bich  remained 
always  the  same,  the  best  description  which  can  be  given 
is  the  description  of  his  latter  end.  He  waited  the  ap- 
proach of  death  with  a  dignified  firmness^  a  placid  resigna^ 
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tioo,  and  an  nnifFeeted  piety,  which  are  rarely  equalled. 
Even  after  his  eyes  were  grown  dim  and  his  speech  beg^ 
to  faulter,  he  uttered  with  great  fervency  what  he  bad  fir^ 
qiiently  repeated  during  ^e  course  of  his  illness,  that, 
prayer  in  the  *  Visitation  of  the  Sick,'  ^  Sanctify,  we  be- 
seech thee»  this  thy  fatherly  correction,  that  the  sense  of 
my  weakness  may  add  strength  to  my  faith  and  seriousness 
to  my  repentance.*  On  these  last  words  he  dwelt  with  pe- 
culiar emphasis.  About  the  same  time  he  said  to  his  sur- 
rounding  friends,  as  distinctly  as  the  weakness  of  his  voice 
would  permit,  ^  I  am  conscious,  no  doubt,  of  many  fail- 
ings; but  I  believe  I  have  employed  the  abilities  with 
which  God  has  blessed  me  to  the  advantage  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  I  resign  myself,  then,  with  confidence  into  the 
hands  of  my  Maker.'  He  shortly  after  expired,  without  k 
groan  or  struggle.'' V 

JONES  (William),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  bom 
in  1680,  in  the  island  of  Anglesey,  North  Wales.  His 
parents  were  yeomen,  or  little  farmers,  in  that  island,  and 
gave  to  their  son  the  best  education  which  their  circum- 
stances would  allow ;  but  he  owed  his  future  fame  and  for- 
tune to  the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers 
by  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished.  Addicted  from 
early  life  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  he  commenced  his 
career  of  advan<iement  in  the  humble  office  of  a  teacher  of 
these  sciences  on  board  a  man  of  war.  In  this  situation  he 
attracted  the  notice,  and  obtained  the  friendship  of  lord 
Ansob.  He  appeared  as  an  author  in  his.  22d  year ;  when 
his  treatise  on  the  art  of  navigation  was  much  approved. 
We  may  judge  of  his  predominant  taste  for  literature  and 
aeience^  by  a  trivial  circumstance  which  occurred  at  the 
capture  of  Vigo,  in  1702.  Having  joined  his  comrades  in 
pillaging  the  town,  he  delected  a  bookseller's  shop,  in  hope 
of  obtaining  some  valuable  plunder ;  but,  disappointed  in 
bis  expectations,  he  took  up  a  pair  of  scissars,  which  Was 
bis  only  booty,  and  wbich  he  afterwards  exhibited  to  his 
friends  as  a  trophy  of  bis  military  success.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of  mathe** 
matics  in  London ;  and  here,  in  1706,  he  published  his 
**  Synopsis  Palmariorum  Matheseos ;  or,  a  new  Introduc*- 
don  to  the  Mathematics,"  a  work  which  has  ever  since 
titen  held  in  the  high^t  estimation  as  a  compendious  but 

>  McoMurs  ky  J)n  Marsh  in  Ibe  Atbciieiifli)  vol,  IIL 
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•  cothpreheiisive  summary  of  mathematical  science.  Mr. 
Jones  was  no  less  esteemed  and  respected  on  account  of 
his  private  character  and  pleasing  manners,  than  for  his 
natural  talents  and  scientific  attainments ;  so  that  he  reck* 
oned  among  his  friends  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  Lord  Hardwicke  selected  him 
as  a  companion  on  the  circuit,  when  he  was  chief  justice; 
and  when  he  afterwards  held  the  great  seal,  conferred  upon 
him  the  office  of  ^retary  for  the  peace,  as  a  testimony  of 
his  friendship  and  regard.  He  was  also  in  habits  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  lord  Parker,  president  of  the  royal 
society,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  Halley,  Mead,  and  Samuel  John* 
son.  So  highly  was  his  merit  appreciated  by  sir  Isaac 
Newton,  that  he  prepared,  with  his  permission,  and  veiy 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  a  very  elegant  edition  of  sibail 
tracts  in  the  higher  mathematics.  Upon  the  retirement  of 
lord  Macclesfield  to  Sherborne  castle,  Mr.  Jones  resided 
in  his  family,  and  instructed  his  lordship  in  the  sciences. 
Whilst  be  occupied  this  situation  he  had  the  misfortune,  by 
the  failure  of  a  banker,  to  lo%e  the  greatest  part  of  that 
property  which  he  bad  accumulated  by  the  most  laudable 
industry  and  economy ;  but  the  loss  was  in  a  great  measure 
repaired  to  him  by  the  kind  attentidn  of  his  lordship,  who 
procured  for  him  a  sinecure  place  of  considerable  emolu- 
ment. He  was  afterwards  offered,  by  the  same  nobleman,  a 
more  lucrative  situation  ;  which,  however,  he  declined,  that 
be  might  be  more  at  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite 
scientific  pursuits.  In  this  retreat  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  miss  Mary  Nix,  the  daughter  of  a  cabinet-maker, 
wbo  had  become  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  whose  ta- 
lents and  manners  had  recommended  him  to  an  intimacy 
with-'lord  Macclesfield.  This  acquaintance  terminated  in 
marriage ;  and  the  connection  proved  a  source  of  personal 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Jones  himself,  and  of  permanent  honour 
to  his  name  and  family. «  By  this  lady  Mr.  Jones  had  three 
children  -,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  son  died  in  in- 
fancy ;  the  other  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  article ; 
and  the  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Rainsford,  an 
opulent  merchant  retired  from  business,  perished  misera- 
bly, in  1802,  in  consequence  of  her  clothes  accidentally 
taking  fire  The  death  of  Mr.  Jones  was  occasioned  by  a 
polypus  in  the  heart,  which,  notwithstanding  the  medical 
attention  and  Stssistance  of  Dr.  Mead,  proved  incurable. 
He  died  in  July  1749. 
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'  Mr.  Jonesr^s  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  are: 
*^A  compendious  disposition  of  Equations  for  exhibiting 
the  relations  of  Goniometrical  Lines/'  toI.  XLIV.  *'A 
Tract  on  Logarithms,'*  vol.  LXL  *•  Account  of  the  per- 
son killed  by  iightning  in  Tottenbam-court-chapel,  and  its 
effects  on  the  building,*'  vol.  LXII.  ^^  Properties  of  the 
Conic  Sections)  deduced  by  a  compendious  method,"  vol. 
LXin.  In  all  these  works  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  remarkable 
neatness,  brevity,  and  accuracy,  everywhere  prevails.  He 
seemed  to  delight  in' a  very  short  and  comprehensive  mode 
of  expression  and  arrangement ;  insomuch  that  sometimes 
what  be  has  contrived  to  express  in  two  or  three  page^, 
would  occupy  a  little  volume  in  the  ordinary  style  of  writ- 
ing.    Mr.  Jones,  it  is  said,  possessed  the  best  mathematical 

'  library  in  England ;  which  by  will  he  left  to  lord  Maccles- 
field. He  bad  collected  also  a  great  quantity  of  manu- 
script papers  and  letters  of  former  mathematicians^  which 
have  often  proved  useful  to  writers  of  their  lives,  &c.  After 
his  death,  these  were  dispersed,  and  fell  into  different  per^ 
sons  hands ;  many  of  them,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Jones's  owd 
papers,  were  possessed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Robertson, 
librarian  and  clerk  to  the  royal  society ;  at  whose  death 
Dr.  Hutton  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of  theio. 
From  such  collections  as  these  it  was  that  Mr.  Jones  was 
enabled  to  give  that  first  and  elegant  edition,  1711,  in  4to, 
of  several  of  Newton's  papers,  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost,  entitled  ^^  Analysis  per  quant i latum  Series,  Fhix- 
iones,  ac  Differ^tias :  cum  Enumeratione  Lin«arum  Ter- 
tii  Ordinis." 

We  learn  from  the  **  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,"  that  the 
plan  of  another  work  was  formed  by  this  eminent  mathe- 
matician, intended  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  ^*  Syn- 
opsis," but  far  more  copious  and  diB*usive,  and  to  serve 
as  a  general  introduction  to  the  sciences,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  to  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  works 
of  Newton.  A  work  of  \his  kind  had  long  been  a  deside- 
ratum in  literature,  and  it  required  a  geometrician  of  the 
first  class  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  important  an  under- 
taking; for  which,  as  M.  d'Alembert  justly  observes,  *'  the 

.  combined  force  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  would  not 
have  been  more  than  sufEcient."  The  ingenious  author 
was  conscious  how  arduous  a  task  he  had  begun ;  but  his 
very  numerous  acquaintance,  and  particularly  his  friepd 
the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  never  ceased  importuning  and 
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iirging  him  to  pers{&t,  till  he  had  finished  the  whole  vittk, 
the  result  of  all  his  knowledge  and  experience  through  a 
life  of  near  70  year$,  and  a  standing  monnixient,  as  be  had 
reason  to  hope,  of  his  talents  and  industry.  He  had 
scarcely  .sent  the  first  sheet  to  the  press,  when  a  fatal  ill- 
ness obliged  him  to  discontinue  the  impression ;  and  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  he  intrusted  the  MS.  fairly  tran- 
scribed by  an  amanuensis,  to  the  care  of  lord  Maccles- 
field, who  promised  to  publish  it,  as  well  for  the  honour 
of  the  author  as  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  to  whom  the 
property  of  the  book  belonged.  The  earl  survived  h\% 
friend  many  years :  but  the  *^  Introduction  to  the  Mathe- 
tics^'  was  forgotten  or  neglected ;  and,'  after  his  death,  the 
MS.  was  not  to  be  found :  whether  it  was  accidentally  de* 
stroyed,  which  ia  hardly  credible,  or  whether,  as  hath  been 
suggested,  it  had  been  lent  to  some  geometrician,  unworthy 
to  bear  ^be  natue  either  of  a  philosopher  or  a  man,  who  ha» 
since  concealed  it,  or  possibly  burned  the  original  for  fear 
of  detection.  Lord  Teignmoutb,  however^  informs  us,  in 
his  life  of  Mr.  Jones's  illustrious  Son,  that  there  is  no  evi-* 
dence  in  his  memoranda  to  coniBrm  or  disprove  this  account. ' 
JONES  (Sir  William),  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  in  Europe,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
Sept.  28,  1746.  As  his  &ther  died  when  he  had  scarcely 
reached  his  third  year,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved 
on  his  mother,  whose  talents  and  virtues  eminently  quali-* 
fied  her  for  the  task.  Her  husband,  with  affectionate  pre- 
cision, characterized  her  as  one  who  '*  was  virtuous  with- 
out blemish,  generous  without  extravagance,  frugal  but 
not  niggard,  cheerful  but  not  giddy,  close  but  not  sullen, 
ingenious  but  not  conceited,  of  spirit  but  not  passionate^ 
of  her  company  cautious,  in  her  friendship  trusty,  to  her 
parents  dutiful,  and  to  her  husband  ever  foithful,  loving^ 
and  obedient.*'  She  must  have  been  yet  a  more  extraor* 
dlnary  woman  than  all  this  imports ;  for  we  are  told  that 
under  her  husband's  tuition  she  became  k  considerable  pro-* 
ficient  in  Algebra,  and  with  a  view  to  act  as  preceptor  to 
her  sister^s  son,  who  was  destined  for  the  sea,  she  made 
herself  perfect  in  trigonometry,  and  the  theory  of  naviga*- 
tion,  sciences  of  which  it  is  probable  she  knew  nothing 
before  marriage,  and  which  she  now  pursued  amidst  the 
anxious,  and,  usually,  monopolis&iog  cares  of  a  family. 

1  Lord  Teignmouth'f  Life  of  sir  William  Jones.— -Huttoa's  Dictionary.— » 
Kiehoiift  Bowyer. 
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:  III  educaubing  bee  son,  she  appoun  to  have  fnreferred  a 
method  at  once  affectioaate  and  judicioua.  Discovering  in 
him  a  natural  curioaity  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  beyond 
what  children  generally  display,  she  made  the  gratification 
of  these  passions  to  depend  on  bis  own  industry,  and  con* 
stantly  pointed  to  a  book  as  the  source  of  informatioo.  So 
successful  was  this  aaethod,  that  in  his  fourth  year  be  waa 
able  distinctly  and  rapidly  to  read  any  English  book,  while 
his  memory  was  agreeably  exercised  in  getting  by  baaft 
such  popular  pieces  of  poetry  as  were  likely  to  engage  the 
fancy  of  a  child.  His  taste  for  reading  gradually  became 
a  habit ;  and  having  in  his  fifth  year,  while  looking  over  a 
Bible,  fallen  upon  the  sublime  description  of  tlie  Angel 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  impressioii 
which  his  imagination  received  from  it  was  i)ever  ef&ced« 

In  his  sixth  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  teach  hiin 
Latin,  but  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language  had  as  yet  no 
charm&  At  Michaelmas  1753,  when  he  had  completed 
his  seventh  year,  he  was  placed  at  Harrow-school,  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Tbackery.  Here  during  the  first  twi» 
years  he  applied  with  diligence  to  his  prescribed  tasks,  but 
without  indicating  that  superiority  of  talents  which  in 
Eminent  characters  biographers  are  desirous  to  trace  to  tke 
earliest  years.  It  was  enough,  however,  that  he  learned 
what  was  taught,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  bis  mind  was 
gradually  informed,  without  being  perplexed.  During  the 
vacations  his  mother-  resumed  her  ^  delightful  task,''  and 
initiated  him  in  th^  art  of  drawing,  in  which  she  excelled. 
Her  private  instructions  became  more  necessary  and  indeed 
indispen^ible,  when  in  his  ninth  year  bis  thigh-bone  was 
accidentally  fractured.  During  his  confinement,  which  lasted 
twelve  months,  his  mother  diverted  his  taste  for  reading  t(> 
the  best  English  poets,  whom  he  already  endeavoured  to 
imitate ;  but  whether  any  of  these  very  early  efibrts  are  in 
etxistence  his  biographer  has  not  informed  us. 

On  hia  return  to  school,  he  was  placed  in  the  ^me  class 
which  he  should  have  attained  if  the  progress  of  his  studies 
had  not  been  interrupted.  Whether  this-  was  from  favour 
or  caprice  in  the  master,  it  might  have  been  attended  with 
fatal  consequences  to  young  Jones,  bad  his  temper  been 
of  that  iiiaBcible  and  waywaird  kind  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies genius.  He  found  himself  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  was  necessarily  a  year  behind  his  scbobl-fellows, 
and  yet  hia  master  affected  to  presume  on  his  equal  pro* 
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ficienoy,  and  goaded  bim  by  punishment  and  degradatrnf 
to  perform  tasks  for  which  he  had  received  no  preparatory 
instructions.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  applied  him- 
self so  closely  during  his  leisure  hours  to  recover  what  be 
bad  lost,  that  he  soon  reached  the  head  of  his  class,  and 
uniformly  gained  every  prize  offered  for  the  best  exercise* 
In  bis  twelfth  year  he  moved  into  the  upper  school,  when 
be  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Greex,  and,  as  was  his 
practice  when  in  the  lower,  exercised  himself  in  various' 
translations  and  compositions  which,  not  being  required  by 
his  instructors,  elevated  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  school-fel- 
lows, while  his  kindness  prevented  the  usual  effects  of 
jealousy.  They  felt  nothing  unpleasant  in  the  superiority 
of  a  school-fellow  whose  talents  were  employed  in  their 
service,  either  to  promote  their  learning  or  their  amuse- 
ments. On  one  occasion  when  they  proposed  to  act  the 
play  of  the  ^^  Tempest,'^  but  had  no  copy  at  hand,  -he 
wrote  it  for  them  so  correctly  from  memory,  that  they  acted 
it  with  as  much  reputation  as  they  probably  could  have 
derived  from  the  best  edition.  His  own  part  was  Prospero. 
On  another  occasion,  be  composed  a  dramatic  piece  on 
the  story  of  Meleager,  which  was  acted  by  his  schoolfel- 
lows, as  a  tragedy.  Such  efforts  of  memory  and  inventioa 
at  so  early  an  age  are  truly  wonderful.  His  tragedy,  in- 
deed, will  not  bear  criticism  ;  but  the  lines  which  bis  bio- 
grapher has  given  as  a  specimen,  will  not  suffer  much  by 
a  comparison  with  the  general  strain  of  verses  in  the  infant 
aera  of  English  tragedy. 

His  predilection  for  whatever  concerned  poetry,  appear- 
ed in  the  pains,  he  now  took  to  study  the  varieties  of  the 
Roman  metre.  His  proficiency  was  indeed  so  superior  to 
that  of  most  of  his  associates  in  every  pursuit,  that  they 
were  glad  to  oonsuU  him  as  a  preceptor,  and  to  borrow 
from  him,  as  a  friend,  those  helps  which  they  were  other- 
wise unable  to  procure. — During  the  holidays  he  learned 
French  and  arithmetic,  and  as  he  was  admitted  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  ingenious  philosopher  Mr.  Baker,  and  hi» 
learned  friends,  his  mother  recommended  to  him  the 
^^  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,**  as  a  book  that  might  enable 
bim  to  understand  their  conversation.  He  obeyed  her  in- 
junction, as  he  uniformly  did  upon  every  occasion,  and  wa» 
probably  not  uninterested  in  many  parts  of  that  once  in-» 
structive  work;  but  he  had  not ^ yet  begun  to  make  excur- 
sions into  the  field  of  natural  history,  and  be  acknowledged 
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Vtiii  h&  was  more  entertained  with  the  Arabian  Tales  and 
Shakspeare. 

Although  he  did  not  yet  cease  to  be  the  boy,  he  fre- 
quently gave  indications  of  the  man,  and  perhaps  in  nothing 
more  than  the  useful  turn  of  his  amusements,  which  ge- 
nerally had  some  reference  to  his  studies,  and  proved  that 
Jearning  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.     Of  this  disposition, 
the  following  anecdote^   related  by  lord  Teignmouth,   is 
pleasingly  characteristic. — **  He  invented  a  political  play. 
So  which  Dr.  William  Bennet,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  were  his  principal  associates.     They 
divided  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrow,  accord* 
ing  to  a  map  of  Greece,  into  st&tes  and  kingdoms ;  each 
fixed  upon  one  as  his  dominions,  and  assumed  an  ancient 
name.     Some  of  their  schoolfellows  consented  to  be  styled 
barbarians,  who  were  to  invade  their  territories,  and  attack 
their  hillocks,    which  were  denominated  fortresses.     The 
chiefs  vigorously  defended  their  respective  domains  against 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  these  imitative  wars, 
the  young  statesmen  held  councils,  made  vehement  ha- 
rangues,  aiid    composed   memorials ;  all   doubtless  very 
boyish,  but  calculated  to  fill  their  mind^  with  ideas  of  le- 
gislation and  civH  government.     In  these  unusual  amuse- 
I  ments,  Jones  was  ever  the  leader;  and  he  might  justly 

have  appropriated  to  himself  the  words  of  Catullus : 

I  *  £go  gymnasii  flos>  ego  decus  olei\** 

Dr.  Bennet  informs  us  that  ^^  great  abilities,  great  par- 
ticularity  of  thinking,  fondness  for  writing  verses  and  plays 
of  various  kinds,  and  a  degree  of  integrity  and  manly  cou- 
rage, distinguished  hiisx  even  at  this  period.''  And  Dr. 
Thackeray,  the  master  of  the  school,  however  niggardly 
iu. general  of  bis  praises  before  the  objects  of  his  esteem, 
confessed  in  private  that  *^  he  was  a  boy  of  so  active  a 
mind,  that  if  be  were  left  naked  and  friendless  on  Salis- 
bury Plain,  he  would  nevertheless  find  the  road  to  fame 
and  riches.''  When  Dr.  Sumner  succeeded.  Dr.  Thackeray 
in  1761,  be  more  publicly  distinguished  Mr.  Jones,  as  one 
whose  proficiency  was  marked  by  uncommon  diligence  and 
success.  To  a  critical  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  he 
began  now  to  add  some  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  and 
even  learned  the  Arabic  characters^  while  during  the  va« 
cations,  he  improved  his  former  knowledge  of  the  French 
and  Italian  languages.  His  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge, 
,       Vol.  XIX.  I 
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however,  at  this  time^  induced  biai  to  study  with  so  littl^ 
intermission  from  sleep  or  exercise,  that  he!  was  beginning 
to  contract  a  weakness  of  sight  On  this  occasion,  his 
friends  interposed  their  advice,  and  for  some  tim^  he.conr 
sented  to  relax  from  fatigues  so  unsuitable  to  his  tender 
age^  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  had  already  gqne 
too  far,  for  weakness  of  sis:ht  was  one  of  the  first  com- 
plaints  which  impeded  his  studies  when  in  India. 

A  letter  to  his  sister,  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
which  his  biographer  has  inserted  at  this  period  of  his  his-' 
tory,  contains  reflections  on  the  folly  of  sorrowing  for  th^ 
death  of  friends,  which  perhaps  might  be  placed  in  a  mor^ 
just  light,  but  from  one  of  bis  age,  certainly  indicate  very 
extraordinary  powers  of  thinking  ;  and  the  transition  froqii 
th^se  to  the  common  trifles  of  correspondence,  shews  an 
inclination  to  play  the  youthful  philosopher,  which  gives 
considerable  interest  to  this  singular  epistle.  The  reflec- 
tions, it  is  true,  are  trite,  but  they  could  not  have  beet) 
trite  to  one  just  entering  upon  life,  nor  could  so  lively  a 
youth  have  long  revolved  the  uncertainties  of  fame  and 
happiness. 

When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  friend^ 
determined  to  remove  him  to  one  of  the  universities,  but; 
his  mother  had  been  advised  to  place  him  in  the  office  of 
some  special  pleader.  He  had,  in  the  course  of  his  desul- 
tory reading,  perused  a  few  law  books,  and  frequently 
amused  his  mother^s  visitors  by  discussing  topics  of  legal 
subtlety.  But  the  law  had  hot  taken  a  complete  hold  od 
his  inclination  at  this  time,  and  his  preceptpr  Dr.  Sumnei:. 
easily  prevailed  in  recommending  an  academical  course. 
He  was,  accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1764,  entered  of 
University  college,  Oxford,  in  which  city  his  mother  now 
took  up  her  residence.  This  latter  circumstance  was  pe- 
culiarly grateful  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  as  riiuch  distin- 
guished above  the  mass  of  mankind  for  fllial  affection,  as 
f«r  his  literary  accomplishments. 

The  passionf  he  had  imbibed  for  general  learning,  and 
the  desultory  manner  in  which  his  unremitting  application 
left  him  at  liberty  to  indulge  it,  were  at  first  in  danger  of 
being  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  a  routine 
of  instructions  from  which  he  imagined  he  could  derive 
very  little  advantage.  But  in  time  he  became  accustomed* 
to  the  mode  of  study  then  prevalent,  and  without  neglect- 
'iiig  any  thing  which  it  was  neceesary  to  know,  pursued  at 
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his  leisure  bouts  that  course  of^  classical  and  polite  Iitera-> 
tore  which  bad  already  proved  that  he  was  not  to  be  sa- 
tiated by  the  comrnon  allowances  of  education.  Oriental 
Itterature'presented  itself  to  his  mind  with  unusual  charms, 
as  if  the  plan  of  his  foture  life,  and  the  avenues  to  his 
future  fame,  had  been  regularly  laid  down  before  him ; 
and  he  had  not  applied  himself  long  to  the  Arabic  an4 
Persic,  before  he  conceived  that  greater  advantages  were 
to  be  reaped  from  those  languages,  than  from  the  more 
popular  treasures  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Such  was  at  the 
same  time  his  enthusiasm  in  this  undertaking,  that  having 
accidentally  discovered  on^  Mirza,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  in 
London,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  accompany  him  to  Ox- 
ford, not  without  hopes  that  he  might  induce  some  of  his 
companions  to  avail  themselves  of  this  Syrian's  labours,  an4 
assist  hitxi  in  defraying  the  expence  of  his  maintenance ; 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and* for  some  months  the 
whole  of  the  burthen  fell  upon. himself. 

During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  his  time  was  regularly 
divided  into  portions,  each  of  which  was  filled  up  with  th<; 
study  of  the  ancients  or  moderns,  and  there  have  been  few 
examples  of  such  extensive  accumulation  of  knowledge  by 
one  so  young ;  yet,  amidst  this  severe  course  of  application, 
he  regularly  apportioned  some  time  for  the  practice  of 
those  manly  exercises  which  promote  health.  As  all  this 
necessarily  became  expensive,  be  anxiously  wished  for  a 
fellowship,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  relieve  his  mother 
from  a  burthen  which  she  could  ill  support.  Be  had  ob- 
tained a  scholarship  a  few  months  after  his  matriculation^ 
but  a  fellowship  appeared  more  remote,  and  he  was  begin- 
ning to  despair  of  achieving  this  object,  when  he  received 
jin  offer  to  be  private  tutor  to  lord  Althorpe,  now  earl 
Spencer.  He  had  been  recommended  to  the  Sjpencer  fa- 
mily by  Dr.  Shipley,  who  had  seen  and  approved  some  of 
his  performances  at  Harrow,  and  particularly  a  Oreek  ora- 
tion in  prafse  of  Lyon,  who  founded  the  school  at  th^t  place 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

This  proposal  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  Mr.  Jones,, 
.  and,  in  the  summer  of  1765,  he  went  for  the  first  time  to 
Witttbledon  Park,  to  take  upon  him  the  education  of  his 
pupil,  who  was  just  seven  years  old,  and  with  whose  n^an-* 
tiet:^  he  ,was  delighted.  It  would  be  needless  to  point  out 
th^  advantages  of  such  a  situation  ^s  this  to  a  young  man 
df  Jones's  accomplishments  and  expectations.  It  presented 
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every  thing  he  could  wish,  liberal  patronage  to  promote 
his  views,  elegant  society  to  form  his  manners,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  study,  which  were  inferior  only  to  what  he 
enjoyed  at  Oxford.  In  the  course  of  the  following  summer, 
he  obtained  a  fellowship,  which,  although  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds,  appeared  to  him  a  sufficient  provi- 
sion, and  a  solid  independency.  His  time  was  now  divided 
between  Oxford,  London,  Wimbledon,  and  Althorpe ;  and 
in  1767,  he  visited  the  Continent  with  the  Spencer  family, 
and  during  this  trip,  which  was  but  short,  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  German  language.  Befor^  setting  out, 
and  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  began  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Asiatic  Poetry,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Lowth's 
Prelections  at  Oxford  on  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews; 
and  soon  after  his  return,  in  the  winter  of  1767,  he  nearly 
completed  his  Commentaries,  transcribed  an  Asiatic  ma- 
nuscript on  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  and  copied  the  keys  of 
the  Chinese  language,  which  he  wished  to  add  to  his  other 
acquisitions. 

Into  these  pursuits  Mr.  Jones  appears  to  have  been  in- 
sensibly l^d,  without  the  hopes  of  higher  gratification  than 
the  pleasure  they  afforded ;  but  a  circumstance  now  oc- 
curred which  may  be  considered  a%  the  first  step  of  his  pro- 
gress to  what  finally  constituted  his  fame  as  a  scholar  and 
public  character.  The  circumstance  is  thus  related  by 
lord  Teignmouth,  nearly  in  Mr.  Jones's  words  : 

*^  The  king  of  Denmark,  then  upon  a  visit  to  this  coun- 
try (1768),  had  brought  with  him  an  eastern  manuscript, 
containing  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah,  which  he  was  desirous 
of  having  translated  in  England.  The  secretary  of  state^ 
with  whom  the  Danish  minister  had  conversed  upon  the 
subject,  sent  the  volume  to  Mr.  Jones,  requesting  him  to 
give  a  literal  translation  of  it  in  the  French  language  :  but 
he  wholly  declined  the  task,  alleging  for  his  excuse>  the 
dryness  of  the  subject,  the  difficulty  of  the  style,  and 
chieily  his  want  both  Of  leisure  and  ability,  to  enter  upon 
an  undertaking  so  fruitless  and  laborious.  He  mentioned^ 
however,  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  not  then  ac- 
quainted, but  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  trans- 
lation of  a  Persian  history,  and  some  popular  tales  from 
the  Persic,  as  capable  of  gratifying  the  wi&hes  of  bis  Da- 
nish Majesty.  Major  Dow,  the  writer  alluded  to,  excused 
himself  on  account  of  his  numerous  engagements ;  and  tha. 
application  to  Mr.  Jones  was  renewed.    It  was  hintedt  that 
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Iris  compliance  would  be  of  no  small  advantage  to  him,  at 
his  entrance  into  life ;  that  it  would  procure  him  some  mark 
of  distinction,  which  would  be  pleasing  to  him;  and  above 
all,  that  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  this  country,  if  the 
king  should  be  obliged  to  carry  the  manuscript  to  France. 
Incited  by  these  motives,  and  principally  the  last,  unwill- 
ing to  be  thought  churlish  or  morose,  and  eager  for  repu- 
tation, he  undertook  the  work,  and  sent  the  specimen  of 
it  to  his  Danish  majesty,  who  returned  his  approbation  of 
the  style  and  method,  but  desired  that  the  whole  transla- 
tion might  be  perfectly  literal,  and  the  oriental  images  ac^ 
curately  preserved.  The  task  would  have  been  far  easier 
to  him,  if  he  had  been  directed  to  finish  it  in  Latin  ;  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  French  style  was  infinitely  more  tedious, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  every  chapter  corrected  by  a 
native  of  France,  before  it  could  be  offered  to  the  discern- 
ing eye  of  the  public,  since  in  every  language  there  are 
certain  peculiarities  of  idiom,  and  nice  shades  of  meaning, 
which  a  foreigner  can  never  attain  to  perfection.  The 
work,  however  arduous  and  unpleasant,  was  completed  in 
a  year,  not  without  repeated  hints  from  the  secretary's 
office,  that  it  was  expected  with  great  impatience  by  the 
court  of  Denmark.  The  translation  was  not,  however, 
published  until  1770,  Forty  copies  upon  large  paper  were 
sent  to  Copenhagen ;  one  of  them,  bound  with  uncommon 
elegance,  for  the  king  himself :  and  the  others  as  presents 
to  his  courtiers.'* 

What  reward  he  received  for  this  undertaking  is  but  ob- 
scurely related.  His  Danish  majesty,  we  are  told,  sent 
him  a  diploma,  constituting  him  a  member  of  the  royal 
society  of  Copenhagen,  and  recommended  him  in  the 
strongest  terms,  to  the  favour  and  benevolence  of  his  own 
sovereign.  Jn  all  this  there  seems  but  an  inadequate  re- 
compense for  a  work  which  at  that  time  perhaps  no  person 
could  have  executed  but  himself^. 


*  Mr.  Jones^  in  a  letter  to  one  of  hii 
correspoDdents,  sayti,  <*  When  he  (the 
k'mg  of  DeDmark)  was  considering  what 
recompense  he  should  bestow  upon  me, 
a  noble  friend  of  mine  informed  hts 
majestjr,  that  I  neither  wished  for,  nor 
valued  money,  but  was  anxious  only 
for  some  honorary  mark  of  his  appro- 
bation." Whether  Mr.  Jones  had  in- 
structed his  noble  friend  to  use  this 
language,  does  not  appear,  but  it  is 
«ceruin  that  he  felt  a  degree  of  di:»ap- 


pointment.  In  1773,  when  he  pub* 
lished  an  abridged  Life  of  Nadir  Shah, 
m  bis  preface  he  takes  an  opportunity 
to  lament  that  the  profession  of  litera- 
ture leads  to  no  benefit  or  true  gtory 
whatsoever  ;  and  adds,  **  Unless  a  man 
can  assert  his  own  indep^ndi'nce  in  ac* 
tive  life,  it  will  avail  him  litile,  lo  be 
favoured  by  the  learned,  CHieemed  by 
the  eminent,  or  recommended  even  jo 
kings,** 
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His  noble  pupil  being  removed  to  Harrow,  Mr.  Jone§ 
had  an  oppottunity  of  renewing  his  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Sumner/  who  had  always  estimated  his  talents  and  learning 
at  their  full  value.  While  here,  he  transcribed  a  Persian 
grammar,  which  he  had  three  years  before  composed  fol: 
the  use  of  a  schoolfellow  destined  for  India,  and  also  be- 
gan a  Dictionary  of  the  Persian  language,  in  which  the 
principal  words  were  illustrated  from  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  the  East ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  expeuce  attending  this  work,  and  was  unwilling  to  con« 
tinue  it,  unless  the  East  India  company  would  purchase  it. 
In  1770  he  issued  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  Meninski's 
Dictionary,  which  was  to  have  been  published  in  i773>  but 
the  scheme  was  dropt  for  want  of  encouragement. 

Amidst  these  occupations,  so  far  beyond  the  common 
reach  of  literary  industry,  he  became  a  serious  inquirer 
into  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  about  which  he  appears 
at  this  time  to  ha%'e  entertained  some  doubts.  In  this,  as 
in  all  his  studies,  ^is  application  was  intense,  dt\d  his  in- 
quiries conducted  upon  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples. The  result  was  a  firm  belief  in  the  authenticity 
and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  life  digniBed 
by  purity  of  conduct,  and  the  exercise  of  every  Christian 
virtue. 

In  1770,  he  passed  the  winter  on  the  Continent  with  the 
Spencer  family,  during  which,  he  informs  one  of  his  cor** 
respondents,  his  occupations  were  ^^  music,  with  all  its 
sweetness  and  feeling  ;  difficult  and  abstruse  problems  in 
mathematics ;  and  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  poetry  and 
painting."  He  wrote  also  in  English  a  tract  on  "  Educa-^ 
tion  in  the  analytic  manner ;''  a  tragedy  founded  on  the 
story  of  Mustapha,  who  was  put  to  death  by  his  father  So- 
liman ;  and  made  various  translations  from  the  oriental 
poets.  He  appears  on  this  tour  to  have  been  less  intent  on 
those  objects  of  curiosity  which  usually  interest  traveUers, 
than  on  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  languagies,  and  habi- 
tuating himself  to  composition  in  all  its  modes,  from  the 
gay  and  familiar  letter  of  friendship,  to  the  serious  and 
philosophical  disquisition.  Of  the  **  Tract  on  Education,'* 
just  mentioned,  a  fragment  only  remains,'  which  his  bio- 
grapher has  published.  It  appears  to  include  the  plan 
which  he  pursued  in  his  own  case.  The  tragedy  has  been 
totally  lost,  except  part  of  a  preface  in  which  he  professes 
to  have  taken  Shakspeare  for  his  model,  not  by  adopting 
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his  sendnients,  6'r  borrowing  bis  expressions,  bat  by  aim- 
ing at  fais  inanner,  and  by  striving  to  write  as  he  supposes 
he  would  havb  written  himselF,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  loss  of  such  a  curiosity  cannot  be 
too  much  regretted,  unless  our  regret  should  be  lessened 
by  reflecting  on  the  hazard  of  any  attempt  to  bring  Shak- 
^eare  on  the  modern  stage.  It  is  surely  not  less  difficult 
than  that  of  Mason,  who  unsuccessfully  strove  to  write  as 
the  Greek  tragedians  "  would  have  written,  had  they  lived 
in  the  eighteenth  century." 

On  his  return  from  this  tour,  he  appears  to  have  con- 
templated his  situation  as  not  altogether  corresponding  with 
the  feelings  of  an  independent  mind,  and  with  the  views 
he  entertained  of  aiming  at  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  a 
public  character.  The  advice  given  by  some  of  his  friends, 
when  he  left  Harrow  school,  probably  now  recurred  to  his 
memory,   and  was  strengthened  by  additional  and  more 
urgent  motives,  for  he  finally  determined  on  the  law  aS  a 
profession ;  and,  having  resigned  his  charge  in  liprd  Spen- 
Cer^s  family,  was  admitted  into  the  Temple  on  the  19th  of 
September,   1770,  in  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Those  who  consider  the  study  of  the  law  as  incompatible 
with  a  mind  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  polite  literature, 
and  with  a  taste  delighting  in  frequent  excursion^  to  the 
regions  of  fancy,  will  be  ready  to  conclude  that  MK  Jones 
would  ftoon  discover  an  invincible  repugnance  to  liis  new 
pursuit.     But  the  reverse  was  in  a  great  measure  the  fact 
He  found  nothing  in  the  study  of  the  law  so  dry  or  labo-  , 
rious  as  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  same  industry  which 
had  enabled  him  to  overcome,  almost  in  childhood,  the 
difficulties  which  frequently  deter  men  of  mature  years ; 
and  he  was  stimulated  by  what  appears  to  have  predomi- 
nated through  life,  an  honest  ambition  to  rise  to  eminence 
iii  a  profjBssion   which,    although  sometimes  successfully 
followed  by  men  of  dull  capacity,  does  not  exclude  the 
most  brilliant  acquirements.     Still,  however,  while  labour- 
ing to  qualify  himself  for  the  bar,  he  regarded  his  pro- 
gress in  literature  as  too  important  or  too  delightful  to  b«  , 
altogether  interrupted ;  and  from  the  correspondence  pub- 
lished by  lord  Teignmouth,  it  appears  that  he  snatched 
many  an  hour  from  his  legal  inquiries,  to  meditate  plans 
connected  with  his  oriental  studies.     What  he  executed, 
indeed,,  did  not  always  correspond  with  what  he  projected, 
but  we  fiod  that  within  the  first  two  years  of  hh  residence 
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in  the  Temple,  be  sketched  the  plan  of  an  epic  poemr  and 
of  a  Turkish  history,  and  published  a  French  letter  to  An- 
quetil  du  Perron,  who,  in  his  Travels  in  India,  bad  treated 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  some  of  its  learned  members 
and  friends  of  Mr.  Jones,  with  disrespect.  In  this  letter  be 
corrected  the  petulance  of  the  French  writer  with  more 
asperity  than  perhaps  bis  maturer  judgment  would  have, 
approved,  but  yet  without  injustice,  for  Perron  stood  con- 
victed not  only  of  loose  invective,  but  of  absolute  false- 
hood.—Besides  these' Mr.  Jones  published,  in  1772,  a 
small  volume  of  poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  translation^! 
from  the  Asiatic  languages,  with  two  elegant  prose  disser- 
tations on  Eastern  poetry,  and  on  the  arts  commonly  called 
imitative.  Most  of  these  poems  had  been  written  long 
before  this  period,  but  were  kept  back  until  they  had  re- 
ceived all  the  improvements  of  frequent  revisal,  and  the 
criticisms  of  his  friends. 

From  his  first  entrance  intg  the  universityji  until  Mi- 
chaelmas 1768,  when  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  he 
had  kept  terms  regularly,  but  from  this  period  to  1773,^ 
only  occasionally.  During  the  Encaenia,  in  Easter-term 
1773,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  composed  an  ora- 
tion which  he  intended  to  have  spoken  in  the  theatre ;  but 
which  was  not  published  till  about  ten  years  after.  In  the 
beginning  of  1774,  he  published  his  '^  Commentaries  on. 
Asiatic  poetry,"  which  have  been  already  noticed  as  hav- 
ing been  begun  in  1766,  and  finished  in  1769,  when  be 
was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year.  The  same  motives  which 
induced  him  to  keep  back  his  poems^  prevailed  in  the  • 
present  instance  ;  a  diffidence  in  his  own  abilities,  and  a 
wish  to  profit  by  more  mature  examinatiqn,  as  well  as  by 
the  opinions  of  his  friends.  By  the  preface  to  this  work, 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
profession  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  that  had  circum- 
stances permitted,  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  to 
have  devoted  his  days  to  an  uninterrupted  course  of  study. 
But  such  was  his  fate,  that  he  must  now  renounce  polite 
literature ;  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1774, 
be  adhered  to  this  determination' inflexibly  for  some  years*, 
during  which  his  books  and  manuscripts,  except  such  as; 
related  to  law  and  oratory,  remained  locked  up  at  Oxford, 

*  About  Uiis  time  he   issued  pro-     either  for  want  of  time  or  encoftragor 
posals  for  publishing  his  fether's  ma-     ment,  he  proceeded  no  farther,  . 
thj^m^tical  works,  in  which,  however. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  seriously  conviDced  that  the  new 
science  he  wks  about  to  enter  upon  was  too  extensive  to 
admit  of  union  with  other  studies ;  and  he  accordingly  pur- 
sued it  with  his  usual  avidity,  endeavouring  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  jurisprudence  ijn  its  fullest  extent,  and  to  make 
himself  not  o^niy  the  technical  but  the  philosophical  lawyer. 
For  some  time  he  had  but  little  practice,  but  it  gradually 
came  in,  and  with  it  a  very  considerable  share  of  reputa* 
tion.     Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1776,  he  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  a  favour  which  he  seems  in- 
clined to  estimate  beyond  the  value  usually  put  upon  it  by 
professional  men.     Notwithstanding  his  determination  to 
suspend  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  there  was  a  grati- 
fication in  it  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  resign,  while 
his  practice  continued  so  scanty  as  to  afford  him  any  dis- 
posable time.     In  the  year  last  mentioned,  we  find  him. 
reading  the  Grecian  orators  again  and  again,  and  trans- 
lating the  most  useful  orations  of  Isa&us.     Some  part  of  his. 
time,  likewise,  he  devoted  to  philosophical  experiments 
and  discoveries,  attended  the  meetings  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow  in  1772,  and 
kept  up  an  extensive  epistolary  intercourse  with  many  of; 
the  literati  of  Europe.     In  these  letters,  subjects  of  law 
seldom  occur,  unless  as  an  apology  for  his  barrenness  on 
topics  more  congenial.     From  the  commencement  of  the 
unhappy  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  he 
was  decidedly  against  the  measures  adopted  by  the  mother 
country. 

In  177S,  he  published  his  translation  of  the  /^  Orations 
of  Isseus,"  in  causes  concerning  the  succession  to  property 
at  Athens ;  with  a  prefatory  discourse,  notes  historical  and . 
critical,  and  a  commentary.  This 'work  he  dedicated  to 
earl  Batburst,  who  among  all  his  illustrious  friends,  was  as . 
yet  his  only  benefactor,  by  conferring  on  him  the  place  of 
commissioner  of  bankrupts.  The  elegant  style,  profound 
research,  and  acute  criticism,  displayed  in  this  translation^ 
attracted  the  applause  of  every  judge  of  classical  learning. 
His  next  publication  was  a  Latin  ode  to  liberty,  under  the 
title  of  **  Jutii  Melesigoni  ad  Libertatem^^'*  a  name  formed 
by  the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  ^*  Gviielmus  Jonesms.^^ 
lu  this  ode,  the  author  of  which  was  soonK known,  he  made 
a  mor^  ample  acknowledgment  of  his  political  principles ; 
and  this,  it  is  feared,  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the 
hppes  which  he  was^ encouraged  to  entertain  of  promotion 
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by  the  then  administration.  In  1760^  there  was  a  vacant 
seat  on  the  bench  of  Fort  Wiiliaoi  in  Bengal,  to  which  the 
kindness  of  lord  North  led  him  to  aspire ;  but,  for  some 
time,  be  had  very  little  prospect  of  success.  While  this 
matter  was  in  suspense,  on  the  resignation  of  sir  Roger 
Newdigate,  he  was  advised  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  represetitation  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in  par* 
liament;  but,  finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of  success, 
he  declined  the  contest  before  the  day  of  election.  His 
principles  on  the  great  question  of  the  American  war  were 
so  avowedly  hostile,  not  only  to  the  measures  pursued  by 
administration,  but  to  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  university,  that,  although 
he  might  be  disappointed,  he  could  not  be  surprised  at  his 
failure,  and  accordingly  appears  to  have  resigned  himself 
to  his  former  pursuits  with  tranquil  satisfaction. 

During  this  year  (1760),  he  published  '<  An  Inquiry  into 
the  legal  mode  of  suppressing  Riots,  with  a  constitutional 
plan  of  Future  Defence,"  a  pamphlet  suggested  by  the 
dreadful  riots  in  London,  of  which  he  had  been  a  witness. 
His  object  is  to  prove  that  the  common  and  statute  laws  of 
the  realm  then  in  force,  give  the  civil  state  in  every  county 
a  power,  which,  if  it  were  perfectly  understood  and  conti- 
mially  prepared,  would  effectually  quell  any  riot  or  insur- 
rection, without  assistance  from  the  military,    and  even 
without  the  modern  Riot-Act.     In  a  speech  which  he  in- 
tended to  have  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex  in  September  following,  he  more  explicitly  de- 
clared his  sentiments  on  public  affairs,  and  in  language 
rather  stronger  than  usual  with  him,  although  suited  to 
the  state  of  popular  opinion  in  that  county. 
'  During  a  short  visit  to  Paris,  he  appears  to  have  formed 
the  design  of  writing  a  history  of  the  war.     On  his  return, 
however,  he  recurred  to  bis  more  favourite  studies,  and 
bis  biographer  has  printed  a  curious  itiemorandum,  dated 
1780,  in  which  Mr.  Jones  resolves  to  learn  no  more  rudi- 
ments of  any  kind,  but  to  .perfect  himself  in  the  languages 
he  had  already  acquired,  viz.  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish, 
Gerbian,  and  English,  as  the  Qf>eans  of  acquiring  a  more 
abcurate  knowledge  of  history,  arts,  and  sciences.     With 
such  wonderful  acquisitions,  he  was  now  only  in  his  thirty- 
third  year ! 

In  the  winter  of  1780-1,  be  found  leisure  to  complete 
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bis  translation  of  ^*  Seven  ancient  Poems**  of  the  highest 
Imputation  in  Arabia,  which,  however,  were  not  published 
till  1783 :  and  he  celebrated,  about  the  same  time,  the 
nuptials  of  lord  Ahhorpe  with  Miss  Bingham,  in  an  elegant 
ode,  entitled  '^  The  Muse  recsUed."  In  his  professional 
line  he  published  an  ^*  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,**  a 
subject  handled  under  the  distinct  heads  of  analysis,  his- 
tory,  and  syntfaeids ;  in  which  mode  he  proposed  at  some 
future  period  to  discuss  every  branch  of  English  law,  civil 
and  criminal^  private  and  public.  His  object  in  all  his 
legal  discussions  was  to  advance  law  to  the  honours  of  a 
science.  It  may  be  doubted  which  at  this  time  predomi^ 
nated  in  his  mihd,  his  professional  plans,  or  his  more  £&« 
vourite  study  of  the  eastern  poets.  He  How,  however,  xxn* 
dertook  a  work  in  which  he  might  gratify  both  duty  and 
inclination,  by  translating  an  Arabian  poem  on  the  Ma^^ 
hommedan  law  of  succession  to  the  property  of  inteatates. 
The  poem  had  indeed  but  few  charms  to  reward  his  labour 
by  delighting  bis  fancy,  but  in  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
judge's  seat  in  India,  he  foresaw  advantages  from  every 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  knowledge  of  the  Mafaom* 
Hiedan  laws. 

In.l7d2  he  took  a  very  active  part  among  the  societies 
formed  to  procure  a  more  equal  representation  in  the  com* 
mons  house  of  parliament*  The  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  the  London  tavern  on  this  subject  was  long  admired  for 
its  elegance,  perspicuity,  and  independent  spirit.  He  was 
also  elected  a  member  of  the  society  for  constitutional  in* 
formation,  and  bestowed  considerable  attention  to  the  ob- 
jects it  professed.  The  ^*  Dialogue  between  a  farmer  and 
a  country  gentleman  on  the  Principles  of  Government,** 
which  he  wrote  some  time  before,  was  circulated  by  this 
society  with  much  industry.  When  the  dean  of  St.  Asaph 
(afterwards  his  brother*in-law)  was  indicted  for  publishing 
an  edition  of  it  in  Wales,  Mr.  Jones  sent  a  letter  to  lord 
Kenyon,  then  chief  justice  of  Chester,  avowing  himself  to 
be  the  author,  and  maintaining  that  every  position  in  it 
was  strictly  conformable  to  the  laws  and  oonstitutiott  of 
England. 

On  the  succession  of  the  Shelbnrne  administration,  whose 
views  of  political  affaii*s  were  in  some  respects  more  don- 
sonant  to  Mr.  Jones's  principles  than  those  of  their  pre- 
decessors, by  the  particular  interest  of  lord  Ashburton,  he 
achieved  the  object  to  which  for  some  time  past  he  had 
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anxiously  Hspired.  In  March  1783  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  FOrt  William, 
on  which  occasion  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred 
on  him.  In  April  following  he  married  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  attached, -Anna  Maria  Shipley, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  He  had  now 
secured,  as  his  friend  lord  Ashburton  congratulated  him, 
^^  two  of  the  .  first  objects  of  human  pursuit,  those  of  am- 
bition and  love." 

*  His  stay  in  England  after  these  events  was  very  short,  as 
he  embarked  for  India  in  the  month  of  April.  During  the 
voyage  his  mind  was  sensibly  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  public  station  he  was  now  about  to  fill,  and 
began  to  anticipate  the  objects  of  inqairy  which  would  en- 
gage his  attention,  and  the  improvements  he  might  intro- 
duce in  India  firom  the  experience  of  a  life,  much  of  which 
had  passed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  learning  and 
laws.  Among  other  designs,  very  honourable  to  the  extent 
of  his  benevolent  intentions,  which  he  formed  at  his  outset, 
we  find  the  publication  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  the 
Arabic,  the  Psalms  in  Persian  verse,  and  various  law  tracts 
in  Persian  and  Arabic.  He  intended  also  to  compose  ele- 
ments of  the  laws  of  England,  a  history  of  the  American 
war,  already  noticed,  and  miscellaneous  poems,  speeches 
and  letters,  on  subjects  of  taste,  oratory,  or  general  polity. 
But  the  pressure  of  his  official  duties  during  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  prevented  his  completing  most  of  those 
designs. 

He  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  September,  and  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  aU  who  were  interested  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  magistrate  of  probity  and  independence,  of  a  scholar  who 
was  confessedly  at  the  head  of  oriental  literature,  and  one 
in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  who  bade  fair  to  be  long 
the  ornament  of  the  British  dominions  in  India.  His  own 
satisfaction  was  not  less  lively  and  complete.  He  had  left 
behind  him  the  inconstancy  and  the  turbulence  of  party, 
and  felt  no  longer  the  anxieties  of  dependence  and  delay. 
New  scenes  were  inviting  his  enthusiastic  research,  scenes 
which  he  had  delighted  to  contemplate  at  a  distance,  and 
which  promised  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  as  a  scholar,  and 
his  usefulness  as  a  public  character.  He  was  now  brought 
into  those  regions,  whose  origin,  manners,  language,  and 
religion,  had  been  the  subject  of  his  profound  inquiriei^ ; 
and  while  his  curiosity  was  heightened,  he  drew  nearer  ta 
the  means  of  gratification. 
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He  had  not  been  long  in  his  new  situation  before  he 
began,  with  his  usual  judgment,  to  divide  his  time  into 
such  regular  portions^  that  no  objects  connected  with  duty 
or  science  should  interfere.  One  of  his  first  endeavours 
was  to  institute  a  society  in  Calcutta,  the  members  of 
which  might  assist  him  in  those  scientific  pursuits  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  too  numerous  and  extended  for  his  indi- 
vidual labour ;  and  be  had  no  sooner  suggested  the  scheme 
than  it  was  adopted  with  avidity.  The  new  association  assem- 
bled for  the  first  time  in  January  17&4.  The  government 
of  Bengal  readily  granted  its  patronage,  and  Mr.Ha8tings,then 
goverqcr  general,  who  had  ever  been  a  zealous  encourager 
of  Persian  and  Sanscrit  literature,  was  offered  the  honorary 
title  of  president ;  but,  as  his  numerous  engagements  pre^ 
vented  his  acquiescence,  sir  William  Jones  was  immediate- 
ly and  "unanimously  placed  in  the  chair.  The  importance  of 
this  society  has  been  long  acknowledged,  and  their  ^*  Trans- 
actions'' are  a  sufficient  testimony  of  their  learning,  acute- 
ness,  and  perseverance,  qualities  the  more  remarkable  that 
they  have  been  found  in  men  most  of  whom  embarked  for 
India  with  views  of  a  very  different  kind^  and  which  might 
have  occupied  their  whole  attention  without  their  incurring 
the  imputation  of  neglect  or  remissness. — ^To  detail* the 
whole  of  sir  William  Jones's  proceedings  and  labours,  as 
president  of  this  society,  would  be  to  abridge  their  Trans- 
actions, of  which  he  lived  to  see  three  volumes  pubHshed ; 
but  the  following  passage  from  lord  I'eignmouth's  narrative 
appears  necessary  to  complete  this  sketch  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  ^^  he  determined  to  commence  the 
study  of  the  Sanscrit.  His  reflection  had  before  suggested 
that  a  knowledge  of  this  ancient  tongue  would  be  of  the 
greatest  utility,  in  enabling  him  to  discharge  with  confi- 
,c{ence  and  satisfaction  «to  himself,  the  duties  of  a  judge; 
and  he  soon  discovered,  what  subsequent  experience  fully 
confirmed,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  opinions 
or  intefpretations  of  the  professors  of  the  Hindoo  law,  un- 
less be  were  qualified  to  examine  their  authorities  acid 
Quotations,  and  detect  their  errors  and  misrepresentations, 
^n  the  other  bandi  he  knew  that.  alL  attempts  to  explore 
the.  religion  or  literature  of  India  through  any  other  me- 
dium than  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit,  must  be  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory;,  it  was  evident  that  the  most  erroneous 
aj^d  discordant  opinions  on  these  subjects  had  been  cireu-^ 
latQ4  J>^  |h^  igporaopeof  those  who.  had  collected  their 
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information  horn  oral  comihuhicaliohs  only,  arid  ihat  the 
pictures  exhibited  in  Europe,  of  the  religion  and  literatui'i 
of  India^  could  only  be  compared  to  the  maips  constructed 
by  the  natives,  in  which  every  position  is  distorted,  aftd 
all  proportion  violated.  As  &  lawyer,  he  knew  the  vatti6 
and  importance  of  original  documents  and  recoirds,  and-  s(6 
a  scholar  and  man  of  science,  he  disdained  the  idea  of 
amusing  the  learned  world  with  secondary :  information  oil 
su}]j^ects  which  bad  greatly  interested  their  cuiiosicy,  whei^ 
he  had  the  means  of  access  to  the  original  sources.-  He 
was  also  aware,  that  much  was  expected  by  tbe  literati  of 
Europe,  from  his  superior  abilities  and  leaiming,  and  h^ 
felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  gratify  their  expectations 
in  the  fullest  possible  extent''  ^ 

The  plan  to  be  promoted  by  his  knowledge  of  the^  Sans^ 
crit  was  at  this  time  very  distant  as  to  probability  of  eke^ 
cution^  but  he  bad  care&Uy  weighed  it  in  his  mind,  and 
was.  gradually  preparing  the  way  for  its  accompli sbmeiit; 
It  was,  indeed.  Worthy  of  his  great  and  liberal  mind,  tb 
provide  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  among  tb^ 
Iddiaos,  by  compiling  a  digest  of  Hindu  and  Mahomtried^n 
laws,  similar  to  that,  which  Justinian  gave  to  his  Gt^^k  a'lid 
Roman  subjects.  When  he  had  made  such  progress  in  thd 
language  as  might  enable  him  to  take  a  principal  patt  id 
this  important  design,  be  imparted  his  views  to  lord  Corn-* 
wallis,  then  (1788)  governor  general,  in  a  long  letter,  which 
will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  extensive  und^rstlmd^ 
ing,  benevolence,  and  public  sfnrit.  That  his  plati  nifet  with 
acceptance  from  lord  Comwallis  will  not  appedr  »irprizing 
to  those  who  knew  that  excellent  nobleman,  Who,  while' 
contemplating  the  honour  which  such  an  undertaking  would 
confer  on  his  own  administration,  conceived  tfa^  highest 
bopes  from  sir  William  Jones's  offer  to  co-operate,  or 
rather  to  superintend  the  execution  of  it.  ^*  At  the  period^'* 
says  his  biographer,  "  when  this  work  was  undertaken  by 
sir  William  Jones,  lie  had  not  resided  in*  India  more  thair 
four  years  and  a  half;  during  which  time  he  had  nCt  only 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language, 
but  had  extended  his  reading  in  it  so  far  as  to  be  qualified 
to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  merit  attd-  authority  of  the 
authors  to  be  used  in  the  compilation  of  his  work;  and  al- 
though his  labour  was  only  applied  to  the  disposition  of 
materials,  already  formed,  he  was  enabled  by  his  previous 
studies  to  give  tliem  an  arrangement  superior  to  any  exist- 
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• 
iog,  and  which  the  learned:  nalivea  themselves  approved 
and  admired.  In  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  it  may 
be  remarked^  as  an  occurrence  of  no  ordinary  nature^  that 
the  professors  of  tbfs  Braminical  faith  should,  so  far  re* 
novnce  their  reserve  and  distrust  as  to  submit  to  the  direc-r 
tiQn  of  a,  native  of  Europe,  for  compiling  a  digest  of  theiv 
•wn  laws." 

In  1789  the  first  volume  of  the  ^^  Asiatic  Researches'^ 
was  published,  and  the  same  year  sijr  William  Jones  finished 
bis  translation  of  *^  Sacontal^t  or  the  Fatal  Ring/'  an  an- 
cient Indian  drama,  and  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  that 
the  literature  of  Asia  had  yet  brought  to.  light.  In  1794  he 
publisl^ed^  as  au  institute,  prefatory  to  his  larger  work,  a 
translatiqp  of  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  who  is  esiteiemed  by 
the  Hindus  the  first  of  created  beings,  and  npt  only  the 
oldest^  but  the  holiest  of  legislators.  The  judgment  and 
candour  of  the  translator,  however,  led  him  to  appreciate 
this  work  no  higher  than  it  deserved,  as  not  being  calcu* 
lated  (or  general  reading,  but  exhibiting  the  manners  of  a. 
remarkable  people  in  a  remote  age,  as  including  a  system 
of  despotism  and  priest<;raft^  limited  by  law,  yet  artfully 
conspiring  to  give  mutual  support,  and  as  filled  with  con- 
ceits in  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy,  which  might. 
be  liable  to  misconstruction.  Amidst  these  .employments^ 
he  still  carried  on  bis  exteiisive  correspondence  with  his 
learned  friends  in  Europe,  unfolding  with  candour  bis  va-« 
ripus  pursuits  and  sentiments,  and  expressing  such. anxiety 
about  every  branch  of  sciencey  as  proved  that  even  what  he 
called  relaxation,  wa^  but  the  diversion  of.  his  researches 
from  one  channel. in  to  another.  In  addition  to  the  various 
studies  already  noticed,  botany  appears  to  have  occupied 
a  considerable  share  of  his  attention ;  and  in  this,  as  in 
every. new. acquisitioQy  he  disdained  to  stop  at  a  moderate 
progress,  or  be  content  with  a  superficial  knowledge. 

The  indisposition  of  lady  Jones  in  1793,  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  return  to.  England,  and 
her  affectionate  husband  proposed  to  follow  her  in  1795, 
but  still  wished  to  complete  a  system  of  Indian  laws  be«. 
fore  he  lieft  the  situation  in  which  he  could  promote  thi^ 
great  work  with  most  advantage.  But  he  had  not  pro-, 
ceeded  long  in  this  undertaking  before  symptoms  appeared 
of  that  disorder  which  deprived  the  world  of  one  of.  H^: 
brightest  ornaments.  The  following  account  of  his  dissofv 
lutioii  is  given  in  the  words  of  his  bit)grapber^ 
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"  On  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of  April,  or  nearfy 
about  that  date,  af^er  prolonging  bis  walk  to  a  late  bour^ 
during  which  he  had  imprudently  remained  in  conversa- 
tion, in  an  unwholesome  situation,  he  called  upon  the  writei^ 
of  these  sheets,  and  complained  of  aguish  symptoms,  men- 
tioning his  intention  to  take  some  medicine,  and  repeating 
Jocularly  an  old  proverb,  •  that  <  an  ague  in  the  spring  is 
medicine  for  a  king.^  He  had  no  suspicion  at  the  time 
of  the  real  nature  of  his  indisposition,  which  proved,'  in 
fact,  to  be  a  complaint  common  in  Bengal,  an  inflammation: 
in  the  liver.  The  disorder  was,  however,  soon  discovered 
by  the  penetration  of  the  physician,  who,  after  two  or  threes 
days,  was  called  in  to  his  assistance ;  but  it  had  then 
advanced  too  far  to  yield  to  the  efficacy  of  the  medicines 
usually  prescribed,  and  they  were  administered  in  vain. 
The  progress  of  the  complaint  was  uncommonly  rapid,  and 
terminated  fatally  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  1794.: 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  his  attendants,  alarmed  at  the 
evident  symptoms  of  appi^oaching  dissolution,  came  pre- 
cipitately to  call  the  friend  who  has  now  the  melancholy 
task  of  recording  the  mournful  event.  NQt  a  moment  was 
lost  in  repairing  to  his  house.  He  was  lying  on  his  bed  in 
a  posture  of  meditation ;  and  the  only  symptom  of  remnin-r 
ing  life  was  a  small  degree  of  motion  in  the  heart,  which 
after  a  few  seconds  ceased,  and  he  expired  without  a  pang 
or  groan.  His.  bodily  suffering,  from,  the  complacency  of 
his  features  and  the  ease  of  bis  attitude,  could  not  have 
been  severe ;  and  his  mind  must  have  derived  consolation 
from  those  sources  where  he  had  been  ^n  the  habit  of  seek- 
iiig  it,  and  where  alone,  in  our  last  moments,  it  can  ever 
)be  found." 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  the  brightest  ex- 
ample of  rational  ambition,  and  of  extensive  learning,  vir- 
tue, and  excellence,  that  modern  times  have  produced  ;  a 
man  who  must  ever  be  the  subject  of  admiration,  although 
it  can  happen  to  the  lot  of  few  to  equal,  and,  perhaps, 
of  none  to  excel  him.  When  we  compare  the  shortness 
^f  his  life  with  the  extent  of  his  labours,  the  mind  is  over- 
powered ;  yet  his  example,  however  disgraceful  to  the 
indolent,  and  even  apparently  discouraging  to  the  hunible 
scholar,  will  nof  be  without  the  most  salqtary  effects,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  prove  that  no  difficulties  in  spience  are  in-* 
sufmounttble  by  regular  industry,  that  the  human  faculties 
can  be  exalted  by  ei^ercbe  beyond  the  common  degrees 
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vith  wbich  we  are  apt  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  the  finest 
taste .  is  not  incompatible  with  the  profoundelit  studies.  It 
was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that 
the  whole  plan  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  the  best 
that  could  have  been  contrived  to  forward  his  views  and  to 
accomplish  his  character.  In  tracing  its  progress  we  see 
very  little  that  could  have  been  more  happily  arranged  : 
few  adverse  occurrences,  and  scarcely  an  object  of  serious 
regret,  especially  when  we  consider  now  gently  bis  ambi- 
tion was  chastened,  and  his  integrity  purified,  by  the  few 
delays  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  cloud  his  prospects. 
In  1799  his  Works  were  published  in  six  volumes  quarto^ 
and  have  been  since  reprinted  in  thirteen  volumes  octavo, 
with  the  addition  of  his  life  by  lord  Teignmouth,  which, 
first*  appeared  in  1804.  Among  the  public  .tributes  to  his 
memory  are,  a  monument  by  Flaxman  in  University  college, 
at  the  expeuce  of  lady  Jones  ;  a  monument  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  a  statue  at  Bengal,  both  voted  by  the  hon.  East  India 
company.  A  society  of  gentlemen  at  Bengal  who  were 
educated  at  Oxford,  subscribed  a  sum  for  a  private  disser- 
tation on  his  character  and  merits,  which  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  Henry  Philpots,  M.  A.^  of  Magdalen  college.  Among, 
the  many  poetical  tributes  paid  to  his  memory,  that  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Maurice,  of  the  British  Museum,  seems  entitled 
to  the  preference,  from  his  accurate  knowledge  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Jones's  character  and  studies. 

•  **  A  mere  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  sir  William  Jones,*' 
says  his  biogragher,  ^*  would  shew  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  erudition  ;  a  perusal  of  them  will  prove  that.it  was 
no  less  deep  than  miscelianeous.  Whatever  topic  he  dis- 
cusses, his  ideas  flow  with  ease  and  perspicuity,  his  style 
is  always  clear  and  polished ;  animated  and  forcible,  when 
his  subject  requires  it.  His  philological,  botanical,  philo- 
sopfaical,  and  cbronological  disquisitions,  bis  historical  re- 
searches, and  even  his  Persian  grammar,  whilst  they  fix 
the  curiosity  and  attention  of  the  reader,  by  the  novelty^ 
depth,  or  importance  o^f  the  knowledge  displayed  in. them, 
always  delight  by  elegance .  of  diction.  His  compositions' 
arejQever  dry,  tedious,  nor  disgusting ;  and  literature  and 
science  come  from  his  hands,  adorned  with  all  their  grace 
and  beaaty.  No  writer,  perhaps,  ever  displayed  so  much 
learning,  with  so  little  affectation  of  it."  With  r^ard  t9 
his  law  publications,  it  is  said  that  his  ^f  Essay  dn^BaiU 
ments''  was  sanctioned  by  the  appfobation  of  lord  Mans ^^ 
Vol.  XIX.  .      K 
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field  ;  and  all  his  wrirings  in  this  d^pjtrhrtent  sh^iv  that  he 
bad  thoroughly  studied  the  principles  of  taw  as  a  sciehc^J 
As  to  his  opinion  of  the  British  constitution,  it  iElpf)e2trS 
from  repeated  declarations  that  occur  lu  his  lettersj'  anrf 
particularly  in  his  lOth  discourse,  delivered  to  the  Asiatic 
society  in  1793,  that  he  considered  it  as  the  nfoblest  add 
most  perfect  that  ever  was  foi'fned.  With  regard  to'hirf 
political  principles,  he  was  an  enlrghtened  aftd  tJecidfed 
friend  to  civil  and  religions  liberty.  Like  inany.  etbfers  of 
the  sanie  principles,  he  entertained  a  favoliraWe  obiniori'  6f 
the  French  revolution  at  its  comiiiencer^fent, -feiria  wisheiA 
sticcess  to  the  exertions  of  that  nation  for  tile  establishment 
of  a  free  constitution ;  but  subsequent  events  tnust  hare 
^iven  him  new  views,  not  so  much  of  the  principteff  orf 
which  the  revolution  was  founded,  as  of  the  measures  which 
have  he^n  adopted  by  some  of  its  zealous  partizans.  To 
liberty,  indeed,  his  attachment  was  enthusiastic,  and  he 
never  speaks  of  tyranny  or  oppression  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  detestation.  He  dreaded,  and  wished  torestrfeiin; 
every  encroachment  on  liberty;  and' though  he  never 
enlisted  tinder  the  banners  of  any  party,  he  alwfeys  con- 
curred in  judgment  and  exertion  with  those  who  wished  to 
render  pure  ahd  permanent  the  constitution  of  his  country. 

As  a  judge  in  India,  his  conduct  was  strictly  conformabfe 
to  the  professions  whioh  be  iT>ade  in  his  first  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  at  Calcutta.  On  the  bench  he  was' laboriotrs, 
patrerit,  and  discriminating  ;  his  charges  to  the  grand  jiiry, 
tvhich  do  not  exceed  six,  exhibit  a  veneration  for  the  law& 
of  'hi$  country  ;  a  just  and  spirited  encomium  oii  the  trial 
by  jury,  as  the  greatest  and  most  invaluable  right  derived 
from  them  to  the  subject ;  a  detestation  of  crimes,  com- 
bined with  mercy  to  the  offender;  occasional  elttcida- 
tions  of  the  law ;  and  the  strongest  feelings  of  humanity 
and  benevolence.  His  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  efnd  Ara- 
bic eminently  qualified  him  for  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  supreme  court,  by  enabling  him  to  detect  misrepre- 
sentatiohs  of  the  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  laws,  and  to-cor- 
rect  impositions  in  th^  form  of  administering  oaths  td  the 
followers  of  Brahma  and  Mohammed.  The  inflexible  inte- 
grity with  which  he  discharged  the  solemn  duty  of  tKis 
station  will  long  be  remembered  in  Calcutta,  both  by 
Europeans  and  natives.  ^ 

*It  might  naturally  be  inquired  by  what  arts  or  method 
he  was  enabled  to  attain  ^bat  extraordinary  degree  of  know- 
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ledge  for  which  be  was  distinguished.  His  faculties  wepe 
naturally  vigorous  and  strengthened  by  exercise ;  fai^  me- 
Bipry,  ^f  we  havie  before  observed,  was,  from  early  life, 
siogulariy  retentive:;  his  ei;nulation  was  ardent  and  un- 
•]|;m^i)()(^  ;  and  b)s  .perseverance  invincible.  In  India  his 
ft^d^  hegan  wit^  j^aec^dawn ;  and,  with  the  interniissioa 
of  professional  duties,,  \vare  contin-i^d  throughout  ihe  day. 
^uoth^  circumstance,  )yhiqh  has  been  exemplified  in  some 
.other  instances  that  might  be  mentioned^  and  which  gave 
him  peculiar  advantage  in  the*  exercise  of  his  talents,  w^s 
'Vthe  regular  allotment  of  bis^time  to  particular  occupa- 
tions! lanfl. a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  distribution  which 
he.h^ui'fixied;"  so'that  ^^  all  his  studies  were  pursued  with- 
out interruption  or  confusion.'*  With  sir^William  Jones  it 
was  a  favourite  opinion,  ^^  that  all  men  are  born  with  an 
equal  capacity  for  iniprovement.^'         ... 

It  is  needless  to  add  any  thing  in  commendation  of  his. 
.private  apd  social  virtues.  The  independence  of  his  inte- 
grity^ bis  probity  and  humanity,  and  also  his  universal 
philaptbropy  and  benevolence,  are  acknowledged  by  all 
who /kneiyh^i;)'  ^^  every  domestic  relation^  as,  a  son,  a 
ibrofihei;^  vand  ^h^sbaud,  he  was  attentive  to  every  dictate 
;0f  love,  ^nd  toe^ry  obHg<uionpf  duty.  In  his  intercourse 
wi^h  ,the,  li)diap,nati«res,he  was  condescending  and  conci* 
liatory ;;  liberally  rewarding  those  who^assisted  him,  and 
treating. his  dependents  as  friendsl  His  biographer  re*- 
icords  the  following  anecdote  of  a  circumstance  that  oor 
curred  after  his  deipiise :  ^'  The  pundits  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  >attendiog  bim,  when  I  saw  them  at  a  public  durbar 
a  few  d^ys  after  that  melancholy  event,  could  neither  rer 
straAQ  their  tears  for  his  loss,  nor  6nd  terms  to  expre9s 
their  admiration  at  the  won^^rfuL  progress  which  he  ha<l 
made  in  the  rScieAces  which  they  professed.''  Upon  ihe 
wbole^  we  ms^  join  with  Dr.  Parr, .  who  knew  his  talents 
aad  character,  in  applying  to  sir  William  Jone^  his  .owa 
worcMf,  *^  It  ishappy  for  us  that  this  man  was  born.''* 

Hfivipg  attained,  by  the  assiduous  exertion  of  his  abiliiies^ 
Sm^'^ip  .a  cpur^  of  ^u^fsful  service  to  his  ^oiiutry  and  a(!ian* 
kindi  a  high  degree  of  reputation,  ^nd  by  economy, that 
(iiji  notceo^ro^ch  ppon  his  beneficence,. .a  liberal  c.qmpe- 
tence,  he  was  prepared,  one  woujd  haye  thought,  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven  years,  to  enjoy  dignity  with  indepen- 
deu«e*  "Mis  plans,  and  the  objects  of  his  pursiHt,  in  the 
prospect  of  future  life,  were  various  and  extensive ;  and  he 
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^ould  naturally  indulge  many  pleasing  ideas  in  the  view  df 
returning,  at  a  fixed  period,  to  his  native  country,  arid  tp 
beloved  friends,  wh(0  would  anxiously  wish  for  his  arrivaU 
Few  persons  seemed  to  be  more  capable  of  improving  and 
enjoying  prolonged  life  than  sir  William  Jones;  and  few 
persons  seemed  to  be  better  prepared  for  a  more  exalted 
state  of  progressive  improvement,  and  of  permanent  fell- 
city;  than  that  to  which  the  most  distinguished  and  pros- 
perous can  attain  within  the  regions  of  mortality.— -Since 
his  death  lady  Jones  has  presented  to  the  royal  soci^y  a 
collection  of  MSS.  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  which  he  reckoned^ 
inestimable,  and  also  another  large  collection  of  Eastern 
MSS.  of  which  a  catalogue,  compiled  by  Mr.  Wilkitis,  is 
inserted  in. the  l3th  volume  of  sir  William  Jones's  Works, 
8vo  edition.  * 

JONES  (William),  a  late  venerable  and  pious  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  barn  at  Lowick  iti  Northum- 
berland, July  30,  1726.  His  father  was  Morgan  J'dnes,  a 
Welsh  gentleman,  a  descendant  of  Colonel  Jones  (but  of 
very  different  principles)  who  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well.  His  mother  was  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lettin,  of  Lowick.  He  was  remarkable  from  his  childhood 
for  unwearied  industry  and  ingenium  versatile.  As  soon  as 
he  was  of  the  proper  age,  he  was  admitted,  on  the  nomi« 
nation  of  the  duke  of  Dorset,  a  scholar  at  the  Charter- 
house, where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
und  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  which  has  since 
f:;iven  him  a  distinguished  name  in  the  Christian  world. 
His  turn  for  philosophical  studies  soon  began  to  shew  itself; 
for  meeting,  when  at  the  Charter-house,  with  Zachary 
Williatns,  author  of  a  magnetical  theory,  which  is  now  lost» 
he  copied  some  of  his  tablea  and  calculations,  was  shewn 
the  internal  construction  of  his  instrument  for  finding  the 
variation  of  the  compass  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  saw 
all  the  diagrams  by  which  his  whole  theory  was  demon- 
strated and  explained..  At  this  school,  too,  he  commenced 
an  acquaintance  with  the  late  earl  of  Liverpool,  which  was 
farther  cultivated  at  the  university,  where  they  were  of  the 
same  college,  and  continued  to  the  last,  notwithstanding 
the  great  difference  in  their  future  destination,  to  entertain 
a  respect  for  each  other. 

<  Life  by  lord  Teignmouth.— J(Absoii  aii<|  ClMilioers'f  Poets*- JLjUD^fs^RetiV 

CyelopsdU.— Nichols's  Bow/er.  ^  .    . 
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When  about  eighteen  y«irs  of  age,  be  left  the  school, 
wad  went  to  University-college,  Oxford,  on  a'  Charter- 
house exhibition.  Among  the  several  companions  of  hia 
studies  whom  he  loved  and  respected,  there  was  no  one 
•  dearer  to  him  than  Mr.  George  Home,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Norwich.  Between  them  *'  there  was  a  sacred  friend- 
ship ;  a  friendship  made  up  of  religious  principles,  which 
increased  daily,  by  a  sinulitude  of  inclinations,  to  the  same 
rjscreations  and  studies.**  Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1749,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Dr.  Thomas,  bishop 
of  Peterborough;  and  in  1751  was  ordained  a  priest  by 
another  Dr.  Thomas,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  Bugden.  On 
leaving  the  university,  his  first  situation  was  that  of  curate 
of  Finedon  in  Northamptonshire.  There  he  wrote  '^  A  full 
Answer  to  bishop  Clayton^s  Essay  on  Spirit,**  published  in 
1753.  In  this  tract,  many  curious  and  interesting  ques- 
tions are  discussed,  and  several  articles  in  the  religion  and 
learning  of  heathen  antiquity  explained,  particularly  the 
Hermetic,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  Trinities.  In  175^ 
be  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Brook  Bridges, 
and  went  to  reside  at  Wadenhoe  in  Northamptonshire,  as 
curate  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Brook  Bridges,  a 
gentleman  of  sound  learning,  singular  piety,  and  amiable 
manners. 

White  residing  here  he  drew  up  *^  The  Catholic  Doc- 
trine  of  the  Trit^ty,**  which  he  had  been  revolving  in  his 
mind  for  some, years.  When  this  valuable  work  came  to  a 
third  edition  iu  1767,  he  added  to  it  *<  A  Letter  to  the 
common  people,  in  answer  to  some  popular '  arguments 
against,  the  Trinity,**  which  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge  have  since  printed  separately,  and 
admitted  into  their  list  of  books.  Here  likewise  he  en- 
giiged  Itn  a  favourite  work,  for  whi^h  he  was  eminently 
qualified,  as  the  event  proved,  and  for  which  some  of  his 
triends  subscribed  among  them  300/.  for  three  years,  to 
enable  him  to  supply  himself  with  an  apparatus  sufficient 
lor  the  purpose  of  making  the  experiments  necessary  to  his 
cbniposing  a  treatise  on  philosophy.  Accordingly,  in  1762, 
lie  published  '^  An  Essay  on  the  first  principles  of  Natural 
Pfailospphy,**  4to,  the  design  of  which  was  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  natural  means,  or  second  causes,  in  the  economy 
of  the  material  world,  from  reason,  experiments,  and  the 
t^^tpioay^of  antiquity ;  and  m  1781  he  published  a  larger 
vork  in  4to,  ander  the  title  of  <^  Physiological  Disqirisi* 
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tions^  of  l5ise<Mirses '  Oft  the » Natural  Philosophy  of  the 
Eleraenti."  As  4t  wdj  ever  His  stiAdiy  to  make  philosophy 
the  handmaid  of  reli^ton^  he  has  '\\\  this  work  embk^cra 
every  opportunity  of  employing  naiitral  knowledgfe  in  tfecJ 
illustration  of  divine  truth  and  the  advancemetit  of  virtue. 
When  the  first  volume  was'  published,' thd  late  earl  of  But^, 
the  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men;  was  so  9atis6ed 
i;vith  it,  that  he  desired  the  author  not  t.o  he  intimidated 
through  fear  of  e>tpence  from  pursuing  his  phtlosophieal 
studies,  and  likewise  commissioned  him  to  direbt  Mr. 
Adams,  the  mathematical  instrument  maker,  to  supply  him 
with  such  instruments  as  he  might  want  for  making  expe- 
riments, and  put  them  to  his  account.  His  lordship  als€> 
handsomely  offered  him  the  use  of  any  books  he  might 
have  occasion  for. 

Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  Trinity  having  procufed  him 
niuch  reputation,  archbishop  Seeker  presented  bini)  first  tor 
the  vicarage  of  Bethersden  in  Kent  in  1764,  and  soon 
after  to  the  more  valuable  rectory  of  Ptuckley  in  the  same 
county,  as  some  reward  for  his  able  defence  of  that  im* 
portant  doctrine.  The  income  he  derived  from  his  vicarage* 
not  being  equal  to  what  be  expected,  it  was  thought  ex-» 
^pedient  by  his  friends,  that  he  should  eke  out  his  slender 
pittance  by  taking  a  few  pupils ;  and  having  undertaken 
the  tuition  of  two  young  gentlemen,  he  continued  the 
practice  for  many  years  after  he  removed  to  Pluckley.  In 
1766  he  preached  the  *^  Visitation  Sermon"  before  arch- 
bishop Seeker  at  Ashford,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his( 
grace  and  the  whole  audience.  Owing  to  some  delicacy; 
it  was  not  printed  at  the  time,  though  much  wished ;  but 
in  1769  the  substance  of  it  was  published  in  the  form  of  a 
**  Letter  to  a  young  gentleman  at  Oxford  intended  for  holy 
orders,  containing  some  seasonable  cautions  against  errora 
in  doctrine."  On  the  publication  of  "  The  Confessional,** 
the  archbishop  considered  Mr.  Jones  as  a  proper  person  to; 
write  an  answer  to  it ;  and  accordingly  be  drew  up  some 
remarks,  but  bad  then  neither  health  nor  leisure  to  fit  then^ 
for  the  press.  But  a  new  edition  being  called  for  of  the 
^*  Answer  to  an  Essay  on  Spirit,"  Mr.  Jones  thought  it 
advisable  to  add,  by  way  of  sequel,  the  remarks  he  had 
originally  drawn  up  on  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
^'  Confessional^i^'  which  were  published  in  1770.  ♦ 

It  is  mentioned  in  bishop  Porteus*s  Life  of  archbishopr 
gecker,  that  all  the  tracts,,  written  by  Dr.  Sharp  in  the^ 
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>Hut«lunsomaB  ccMitroversy,  vere  submkted  ta  his  gmce^s 
iDspeclion  previouB  to  tbek  pobJieation^  who  cocrectod 
^od  improFed  tbem  throughout ;  from  whence  we  are  lo 
cofifslude  he  approved  them,  fiue  whatever  his  prejudices 
were  originally  agaiiKt  what  is  called  Hutchinsonianism^ 
and  they  were  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  pretty  strong, 
limey  must  have  been  greatly  done  away  before  he  became 
the  patron  of  Mr.  Jones*  When  the  'f  Essay  on  the  first 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy**  was  published,  his  grace 
objserved  to  a  gentleman  who  saw  it  lying  on  his  table, 
^^  this  work  of  Mr.  Jt}nes*s  is  not  to  be  treated  with  neglect; 
it  is  sensibly  and  cairdidiy  written,  and  if  it  is  not  an- 
aweredy  we  littLe  folks  shall  conclude  it  is^  because  it  can- 
.not  be  answered  :*'  and  he  told  Mr.  Jones  himself  by  way 
of  iC^n6f>laiion  (knowing  probably  how  difficult  it  was  to 
get  rid  of  old  prejudices)  that  he  must  be  conteuted  to  be 
accounted,  for  a  time,  an  heretic  iu  philosophy.  In  1773 
Mr.  Jones  collected  together  into  a  volume,  Pisquisitions 
jQD  some  select  subjects  of  Scripture,  which  had  been  before 
printed  in  separate  tracts;  and,  in  1776,  in  the  character 
of  a  ^^  Presbyter  of  the  church  of  England,**  be  published, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  friend  at  Oxford,  ^'  Reflections  on  the 
growth  of  Heathenism  among  modern  Christians.** 

When  he  was  induced  to  remove  from  Pluckley,  and 
accept  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Nay  land  in  Suffolk,  he 
went  thither  to  reside  with  his  family.  Soon  after,  he 
isfFected  an  exchange  of  Pluckiey  for  Paston  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, which  he  visited  annually,  but  he  determined  to 
settle  at  Nayland  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  nor  was  he 
(as  his  biographer  notices  with  some  regret  for  neglected 
merit)  ever  tempted  to  quit  that  post  by  any  offer  of  bighei* 
preferment.  '  The  *^  Physiological  Disquisitions**  before 
itlluded  to,  having  received  their  last  revise,  were  published 
iji  1771,  and  the  impression  was  soon  sold  off.  A  notion^ 
says  his  biographer,  .is  entertained  by  some  persons,  that 
tike  elementary  philosophy  .naturally  leads  to  Atheism,  and 
sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  is  charged  with  giving  counte- 
nance to  ipaterialism  by  his  sather ;  but  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  ihe  truth.  <^  It  is,**  adds  Mr.  Stevens,  <^  t;be 
aim  and  study .  of  the  elementary,  called  the  Hutchin* 
«onian,  philosophy,  not  to  confound  God  and  nature,  but 
to  distinguish  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature; 
not  with  the  heathens  to  set  up  the  heavens  for  God> 
hut  to.  believe   and  confess,   with  all  tru.e  worshippers, 
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^  tbat  it  is  Jehovah  who  made  the  bearens,**'    And  -W 

inaintain  tbat  the  operatiofw  in  nature  are  carried  oti  hf 

.the  agency  of  the  elements,  which,  experimem  demoMk 

strates,  is  no  iDore  excluding  God  from  being  the  Creator 

.  of  the  world,  than  to  maintam  that  motion  once  given  to  a 

watch  will  continue  without  the  immediate  applicatitm  of 

the  artist's  hand  every  moment  to  it,  is  asserting  that  the 

.  watch  made  itself/    Let  any  one  read  the  Physiological 

'.Disquisitions,  and  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  North  and 

South  are  not  more  opposite  than  Hutcbinsonianism  and 

.  materialism. 

The  figurative  language  of  the  Holy  Scripture  having 
been  always  his  favourite  study,  after  revolving  the  subject 
in  his  mind  for  many  years,  Mr.  Jones  drew  up  a  course  of 
rlectures,    which  were  delivered  in  the  parish  church  of 
'Nayland,   in  Suffolk,    in  the  year   1786.      Music  wasa 
: favourite  relaxation  with   him,    and  he  understood  both 
theory  and  practice.     His  treatise  on  the  **  Art  of  Music*' 
is  reckoned  to  display  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  his  compositions  (a  morning  and  evening  cathe- 
.dral  service,  ten  church  pieces  for  the  organ,  with  four 
•anthems  in  score  for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Nayiand)  are 
greatly  admired,  a^  of  the  old  school,  in  the  true  classit^al 
stile.     By  the  advice  of  bis  learned  and  judicious  friend, 
'bishop  Home,  then  become  his  diocesan,  to  whose  opinion 
•he  always  ps(id  the  greatest  deference,  he  put  forth,  in 
>  1790,   two  volumes  of  '^Sermons"  on  moral  and  reli- 
gious subjects,  in  which  were  included  some  capital  dis« 
courses  on  Natural  History,  delivered  on  Mr.  Faircbild's 
foundation  (the  Royal  Society  appointing  the  piieacher)  at 
the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  several  successive 
years,  bu  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  week.    At  the  preaching  f>{ 
these  sermons^  the  audience  was  not  large,  but  it  increased 

•  amiuaHy,  as  the  fame  of  the  preacher  was  noised  abroad, 
whose  manner-was  no  less  animated  and  engaging,  than  the 
subject  Was  profound  and  important,  and  at  the  last  sermon 
the  church  was  full. 

When  democratical  principles  were  spreading  with  much 
rapidity  in  179^,  Mr.  Jbnes  wrote  the  letter  of  "TbO^ 
mas  Bull  to  his  brother  John,**  which  was  disseminated 
throughout  the  kingdom,  was  admirably  calculated  to 
open  the.  eyes  of  the  populace,  and  produced  a  consider* 

*  able  effect. 

:  In  1792  he  published  a  valuable  collection  of  dis|efta«^ 
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•4ioQ8y  extracts^  &c.  in  defence  of  the  church  of  England, 

tinder  the  title  of  *^  The  Scholar  armed  against  the  Errors 

^of  the  Time,''  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  on  the  death  of  bishoj) 

:Horne  in  1792,  Mr.  Jones,  out  j>f  affectionate  regard  to 

the  memory  of  the  venerable  prelate,  his  dear  friend  and 

patron,  undertook  the  task  of  recording  his  life,  which  was 

published  in  1795,  and  the  second  edition  in  1799,  with:a 

new  preface,  containing  a  concise  but  luminous  exposition 

•of  the  leading  opiniona  entertidned  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  on 

^certain  interesting  points  on  theology  and  philosophy. 

In  the  autumn  of  1798  he  was  presented  by  the  arch- 

-kisbop'of  Canterbury  to  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Holling'- 

bourn  in  Kent,   benevolently  intended  as  a  convenient 

addition  to  his  income,  after  the  discontinuance  of  pupiia; 

but  in  ^e  following  year  he  lost  his  wife,  which  was  soon 

•fd^owed  by  another  a^iction,  probably  occasioned  by  the 

shock  her  death  gave  him,  a  paralytic  attack  which  deprived 

him  of  the  use  of  one  side^     In  this  infirm  state  of  body, 

.but  with  full  exevcise  of  his  faculties,  he  lived  several 

months.     At  length,  he  suddenly  quitted  his  study,  and 

retired  to  his  chamber,  from  whence  he  came  out  no  more, 

tbreaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a, letter  to  a  friend,  which, 

(sfter  abrupt  transition  from  the  original  subject,  he  left 

luofinisbed,  with  these  remarkabte  words,  the  last  of  wbichi 

-are  written  particularly  stn>og  and  steady.     ^*  I  begin  to 

fed  as  well. as  understand,  that  there  was  no  possible  waj 

.  of  tajung  my  poor  broken  heart  from  the  fatal  subject  of 

.the  grief  that  was  daily  preying  upon  it  to  its  destruction, 

'bat  that  which  Provid^ence  bath  been  pleased  to  take,  of 

rtUFBing  my  thoughts  from  my  mind,   to  most  alarming 

-  t}SBiptoms  of  approaching  deaths''     Like  many  other  good 

:  «ad  pious  laoen  before  him,  he  had  long  very  much  dreaded 

-the  pains  of  death;  but,  to  his  own  great  comfort,  this 

idread  he  comfdetely  overcame.    The  sacrament  had  been 

frequently  administered  to  him  during  his  confinement; 

and  be  xeceived  it,  for  the  last  time,  about  a  week  prior  to 

his  death.     A  little  while  previous  to  his  dissolution,  as 

kis-curate  was  standing  by  his  bed-side,  he  requested  him 

.  to  read  the  7l.st  psalm,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  he 

took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  with  great  mildness  and 

composure,  '^  If  tbi»be  dying,  Mr.  Sims,  I  had  no  idea 

.  what  dying  was  before ;"  and  then  added,  in  a  somewhat 

stronger  tone  of  voice,  ^*  thank  God,  thank  God,  that  it  is  jio 

VM^^**  :  He  conunued  sensible  after  this  just  long  enough 
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totnkfijeKve  of  .hU  children  (a  son  and  daugbijer),  nih^^ 
being  both  settled  at  no  great  distance,  had  beeM  veiy 
mi^ch' with,  him,  and  had  done  every  thing  in  their  pQwer 
to  alleviate  his, sorrows;  and,  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  €9 
1800,  he. expired  without  a  groan  or  a  sigh. 

3esid^  the  work^  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Jones  was  the 
authpr  of  A  Preservative  against  the  publications  of  mo- 
dern Socinians.  A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman  at  Oxford, 
against  ^Errors  in  Doctrine.  The  Grand  Analogy ;  or,  the 
Testimony  of  Nature  and  Heathen  Antiiquiiy  to  the  Truth 
of  a  Trinity  in  Unity.  A  Detection  of  the  Principles  and 
Spirit  of  a  book  entitled  The  Confessional.  On  tlie  Mo« 
«aic  Distinction  of  Animals  into  clean  and  unclean.  The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  reconciled  with  the  Divine  Laiys ;  and 
the  meaning  is  shewn,  so  far  as  it  is  opened  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. An  Enquiry  into  the  Circumstances  and  Moral  In- 
tention of  the  Temptation  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  Survey  of 
Life  and  Death ;  with  some  Observations  on  the  Interme- 
diate State.  ConsideraticMis  on  the  Life,  Death,  and  Bu- 
rial of  the  Patriarchs.  On  the  metaphorical  Applicatioii 
of  Sleep,  as  an  Image  of  Death  in  the  Scriptur^e^.  An 
Essay  on  Confirmation.  Lectures  on  the  figurative  Lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures  ;  with  a  supplemental  Lecture  oa 
the  Use  and  Intention  of  some  remarkable  Passages  of  the 
Scriptures^  not  commonly  understood.  Sermoos,  in  two 
volumes,  8yo  ;  besides  several  ^single  Sermons  preached  on 
various  occasions.  The  Book  of  Nature,  or  the  Sense  of 
Things ;  in  two  Parts.  Letters  from  a  Tutor  to  his  Pupila 
The  Churchman?s  Catechism.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  demonstrated.  Six  Letters  on  Electricity. 
A  Ti*eatise  on  the  Art  of  Music,  with  Plates  of  Examples^ 
A  Morning  and  Evening  Service.  Observations  in  a  Jour* 
uey  to  Paris,  by  way  of  Flanders,  in  the  year  1776.  Cod«- 
^eratipus  on  the  Heligious  Worship  of  the  H-eatbiens,  sas 
bearing  noanswerable  Testimony  to  the  Principles  of 
Christianity.  A  Letter  to  the  Church  of  EngUnd,  by  ao 
old  Friend  and  Sjervant  of  the  Church.  A  Letter  to  three 
f^onverted  Jews,'  lately  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the 
Church  of  England.  A  Letter  to  the  Honourable  L.  K* 
pn.  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  Short  whole<»> 
length  of  X>r.  Priestley.  Collection  of  smaller  Pieces  $ 
{unong  which  are  the  Learning  of  the  Beasts,  and  Two 
Letters  to  a  Predestinarian,  printed  in  the  Anti-Jacobio 
Bevi^w  «nd  Magazine  for  January  and  February,  1800^ 
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Ac;  &c.  &c.  All  thesK  haye  been  reprinted  in  an  ^iddn 
of  his  Works,  1801,  in  12  vols.  8vo,  and' afford  proofe  of 
talents,  zeal,  piety,  and  learning,  wbidi  are  highly  credi« 
table  to  him.  Mr.  Jones  was  a.man  of  strong  attachments^ 
and  of  strong  aversions.  In  the  pursuit  of  vrfiat  he  €6n«^ 
sidei^ed  to  he  truth,  he  knew  no  middle  paths,  and  would 
listen  to  no  compromises.  Such  ardent  zeal  frequently 
brought  on  him  the  charge  of  bi^try,  which  perhaps  he 
was  the  better  enabled  to  bear,  as  he  had  to  contend  with 
men  whose  bigotry,  in  their  own  way,  cannot  easily  be 
exceeded.  It  must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time  that  his 
judgment  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  ardour  in  promul- 
gating or  vindicating  his  opinions  ;  and  that  all  the  useful 
purposes  of  his  writings  might  have  been  promoted  with 
more  moderation  in  bis  style  and  sentiments.  With  this 
exception,  however,  which  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the 
general  excellence  of  his  character  as  a  man  and  an  author^ 
be  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  able  defenders 
of  the  dootrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England.^ 

JONSIUS,  or  JONSENIUS  (John),  a  learned  philo- 
logical  writer,  was  born  Oct.  20,  1624,  at  Flensburg  in  the 
duchy  of  Sleswick.  He  was  first  educated  at  the  school 
of  Flensburg,  and  that  of  Kiel,  and  very  early  discovered 
such  a  talent  for  music,  that  when  he  went  to  Hamburgh, 
and  afterwards  to  Coempen,  he  was  enabled  to  support 
himself  by  bis  mtnical  skill.  In  the  autumn  of  1645,  he 
went  to  Rostock,  where  he  studied  the  languages  and  phi- 
losophy, and  probably  theology,  as  he  became  a  preacher 
in  1647.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  doctor  in  phi- 
losophy. Leaving  Rostock  in  1649,  he  returned  to  Flens- 
burg to  be  CO* rector  of  the  schools,  an  office  which  he 
filled  with  great  credit  for  a  year,  and  had  for  one  of  his 
scholars  the  celebrated  Marqnard  Gudius.  The  smallness 
of  his  salanr  obliging  him  to  give  up  his  situation,  he  went 
is  1650  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  taught  philosophy,  and 
til  1652  accepted  the  place  of  rector  of  the  schools  at 
Flei^burg.  In  1656  he  was  pi'esented  to  the  rectorate  of 
the  school  belonging  to  the  cathedral ;  but  partly  owitig  to 
the  bad  air  of  the  pkace,  and  partly  to  some  discourage-r 
ments  and  domestic^  troubles,  he  determined  to  leave  his 
native  country  for  Leipsic ;  and  while  there,  the  senate  of 
Francfort  offered  him  the  place  of  sub-rector,  which  he 

I  Jiife  by  Wip.  Stevens,  esq,  first  printed  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review. 
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aeoepted^  but  did  not  enjoy  long,  as  be  died  of  a  violent 
baemprrbage  in  April  1659.  He  was  tbe  author  of  varioua 
pbilological  dissertatiQn3>  which  indicated  great  learnitig 
and  critical  acumen;  but  bis  principal  work  is  bis  ^' De 
Scriptoribu^.  bistcms  philosopbicse,  Ubri  IV;'*  Fraucfort^' 
X659,  4tOf  Tbis  soon  became  very  scarce,  wbicb  deter- 
mined,Oornius  to  publish  a  new  edition  in  1716,  coutinned 
to  that  tim(^,  with  learped.  notes*  Both  editions  are  highly 
praised,  as. valuable  works,  by  Grsevius,  Baillet,  and  Brueken 
Jonsius  had  announced  other  useful  treatises,  the  complex 
tipn  of  which  was  prevented  by  his  untimely  death.^ 

JONSON  (Bekjamin),  or  JOHNSON,  for  so  he,  as[ 
well  as  some  of  his  friends,  wrote  his  name,  was  born  ior 
Hartsborn-l^ne  near  Cbaring-cross,  Westminster,  June  11, 
2374,  about,  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  fatber;  Dr*. 
!Qathurst,  whose  life  was  written  by  Mr.  Warton,  informed 
4.ubrey  that  Jonson  was  born  in  Warwickshire,  but  aU 
pther  accounts  fix  his  birth  in  Westminster.  Fuller  says, 
that  *'  with  all  his  industry  he  could  not  .find  him  in  bia 
cradle,  but  that  he  could  fetch  bim  from  his  long  coats ; 
when  a  little  child,  he  lived  in .  Hartshorjie-lane  near 
Charing^cross."  Mr.  Malone  examined  the  register  of 
St.  Margaret^s  Westminster,  and  St.  Martinis  in  the  Fields^ 
hut  without  being  able  to  discover  the  time  of  his  baptisai. 
His  family  wasf. originally  of  Annandale  in  Scotland,  whence 
his  grand&ther  removed  to  Carlisle  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vni.  under  whom  he  held  some  office*  But  his  son  being 
deprived  both  of  his  estate  and  liberty  in  the  reigu  <^ 
queen  Mary,  went  afterwards  in  holy  orders,,  aud,  leaving 
Carlisle,  settled  in  Wc^stminster. 

Our  poet  was  6rst  sent  to  a  private  school  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martinis  in  the  Fields,  and  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Westminster-school.     Here  he  had  for  his  preceptor  the , 
illustrious  Camden,  for  whom  be  ever  preserved  the  highest 
respect,  and,  besides  dedicating  one  of  his. best  plays  te. 
him,  commemorates  him  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  aa^  the 
person  to  whom  he  owed  pJl  he  knew.     He  Was  m$ddng 
very  extraordinary  progress  at  tlus  school,  when  his  mothery 
vyho,  soon  after  her  husband's  death,  had  married  a  bricks . 
I^yer,  took  him  home  to  learn  his  step*father's  businm.' 
How  long  he  continued  in  this,  degmding  occupation  is^t 
uncertain  :  according  to  Fuller  he  soon  left  it,  and  went  t^., 

*  Chaufepie.^Saxii  OnomMticoo.     '* 
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CitabnAgef   bat  necessity  obliged  him  to  retuhi  tp  his 
Aither,  who,  amotig  other  works,  employed  him  on  the  new 
boiiding  at  Lincoln Vinn,  and  here  he  was  to  be  seen  witd 
a  trowel  in  one  band  and  a  book  in  the  other.    This,  Mr. 
Malone  thinks,  most  have  been  either  in  1 588  or  1593, 
in  each  of  which  years,  Dugdale  informs  us,  some  new 
buildings  were  erected  by  the  society.     Wood  varies  the 
story,  by  stating  that  he  was  taken  from  the  trowel  to  attend 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh^s  son  abroad,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Cambridge;  but  young  Kaleigh  was  not  bom  till  1594^ 
nor  ever  went  abVoad,  except  with  his  father  in  1617  to 
Gataaa,  where  he  lost4iis  life.     So  many  of  Jonson^s  con- 
temporaries, however,  have  mentioned  bis  connection  with 
the  Raleigh  family,  that  it  is  probable  he  waa  in  somft 
ahape  befriended  by  them,  although  not  while  he  worked 
at  his  father's  business,  for  from  that  be  ran  away,  enlisted 
as  a  common  soldier,  and  served  in  the  English  army  theik 
etngaged  agai  nst  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands.  <*  Here,** 
sdys  the  author  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica^ 
<«  he  acquired  a  degree  of  military  glory  which  rarely  falls 
to  the  lot  of  a  common  man  in  that  profession.     In  an 
encounter  with  a  single  man  of  the  enemy,  he  sle^  his. 
opponent,  and  stripping  him,'  carried  off  the  spoils  in  ihe 
Vw^r  of  both  armies,'*    As  our  author*s  fame  does  not  rest 
on  his  military  ex jploits,  it  can  be 'no  detraction  to  hint» 
that  one  man  killing  and  stripping  another  is  a  degree  of 
milttary  prowess  of  no  very  extraordinary  kind.     His  bio« 
grapher,  however,  is  unwilling  to  quit  the  subject  until  he 
has  informed  us,  that  <^  the  glory  of  this  action  receives  a 
particular  heightening  from  &e  reflection,  that  he  thereby 
stands  singularly  distingubbed  abovd  the  rest  of  his  bre- 
thren of  the  pbettcal  race,  very  few  of  whom  have  ever 
aiEK]uiTed  any  reputatidn  in  arms."  -, 

On  his  return  he  is  said  to  have  resumed  his  studies^ 
a6d  tafaave  gone  to  St.  Jolm*s  college,  Cambridge.  This 
faet  i«st»  cluefly  upon  a  tradition  in  that  college,  sup-* 
parted  by  the  gift  of  several  books  now  in  the  library  with 
his  hanie  in  them.  As  to  the  question  why  his  name  does 
not 'appear  in  any  of  the  lists,  it  is  answered  that  he  was 
oufy  a  sisar,  who  made  a  short  stay,  and  his  naipe  could 
not  ^appear* among  the  admisiuohs,  where  no  notice  was 
iifiaHy  taken  of  any  young  men  that  had  not  scholarships ; 
and  as  to  matriculation,  there  was  at  that  time  no  register. 
If  hew«nt  to  St.  John%  it  seems  probable  enough  that 
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jthie  «liorlo^s»  of  hk  stay  was  occasiooed.  by  his  necessities; 
and  tUis  woiildt  be  the  case  whether  he  went  tQ  Camirbridge 
iin,  1'5|^$,  a9!  Hr.  Malone  conjectures^  or  after  hHi  return 
ffiotn,  th0' arjaoy^i. perhaps  in  i5§4.  .  In  e^lier  case  he  was 
popr^  andv^^Qqeiff^d  no  encoufageinent  ;froi:BL  hid  family. in 
htf^redtt^tttipn*  His  persevering  love  of  »lit©ratiine,  bow- 
^reryttmdit^iSO  many  difficulties^  ought  ^o  be^menttbiied 
l9  bis  h^^ur*    -  ^  .,  /   ,       - 

{^1  Uayingiftiiled  in  these  more  creditable,  altempts  t6  gain 
^  subsiitenoQ^  he  began  his  theatrical  careert  at  first-among 
ti^e:  stroUihg  cOEnpanies,  and  was^  afterwards  admitted  into 
su\.ob^cure»^thefktre; called  the  Cre^iTCurtaliiH  in  the  neigh- 
bourbood  of  Sborieditohy  from  which  ^the  present  Curtaiii- 
road  ^aeinato  derive  its  name.  He  had  not  been  there 
long,  befope  he  attempted  to  wxite  for  the  stage^  btitwas 
not  it  .first  very  anocessful  either  as  an  author  or  actor. 
MepeSitmiaiiiiehites  him  among  the  writers  of  tragedy;  but  no 
tragedyof  his  writing  eiciste,  prior  to  1598,  when  hisco-* 
medy  of  '^(Every  Man  in  his  Humour^'  procured  htm  a  name. 
DcKtar^  in  his  '^  Satyromastix,''  censures  his  acting  as  awk- 
ward! and  mean^  and  his  temperas  rough  and  untractable* 
DiufiBg  his  eariy  engagements  on  the  stage,  he  had  th« 
mlBfiortune  to  kill  one  of  the  players  in  a  duel,  for  which 
he.  wfts  thrown  into  prison,  *^  brought  near  the  gallows,*' 
but  afterwards  pardoned.  While  in  confinement^  a  popish 
priest  prevailed  on  him  to  embraoe  the  Roman  catholic 
faith,  in  which  be  continued  about  twelve  years.  As  soon 
as  he  was  released,  which  appears  to. have  been  about 
1595,  he  married,  to  use  *hisown  expression,  **  a  wife 
who  was  a  shrew,  yet  honest  to  brm,"  and  endeavoured  «o 
provide  for  his  family  by  bis  pen.  Having  produced  a 
play  which  was  acoidiefltally  seen  by  Stuikspeare,  he  re- 
solved to  bring  it  on  the  stage,  of  which  he  was  a  manager, 
and  acted  a  part  in  it  himself.  What  play  this  was,  we 
are  not  told,  but  its  success  encouraged  him  to  produce 
his  excellent  comedy  of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'^ 
which  was  performed  on  the  same  stage  in  IB&S.  Oldys, 
in  his  manuscript  notes  on  Langbaine,  says  tliat  Jonson 
was  himself  the  master  of  a  play  *house  in  ^irbican,  wbidi 
was  at  a  dbtant  period  converted  into  a  dissenting  meetvng* 
house.  He  adds  that  Ben  lived  in  Bartholomew-^lose,  in 
the  house  which  was  inhabited,  ia  Oldys's  ttime^  by  Ml*. 
James,  a  letter*fouhder.  Mention  is  madie  in  his-^risingS) 
of  his  dieatre,  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  taiceni^  in  Aldersgate- 
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Street,  and  of  the  Mermfticl*    Bat  tbe  wfltit  of  ikie^  ren- 
ders much  of  diid  inforauitioii  iif«let0. 

In  tbe  fol  lowing  year  he  produced  the  o^iioterpart  of  hts 
former  cosoedy;  entitled  "  Briery  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'* 
and  continued  to  furdifih  a-  new  play  every  year  until  he 
was  called  to  assist  in  the  mask^  and  entertainments  gireh 
in  honour  of  the  accession  of  king  Jlinaes  to  Yhe  tbrone  -of 
England,  and  afterwards  oh  occasions  idf  particular  festivity 
at  tbe  courts  of  James  and  Chavle^  I.  But  from  "these 
barbarous  productions,  he  occasionally  retired  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  comic  genius,  and  on  one  occasion  gave  an 
extraordinary  proof  of  natural  and  prompt  exceUence  in 
his  '^  Volpone,"  which  was  finished  within  the  space  of 
five  weeks. 

His  next  production  in<)icated  somewhat  of  thait  rough 
and  independent  spirit  which  neither  the  smiles  nor  terrors 
of  a  court  could  repress.     It  was,  indeed,  a  foolish  ebal- 
lition  for  a  man  in  his  circumstances  to  ridicule  the  Scotch 
nation  in  the  court  of  a  Scotch  king,  yet  this  he  attempted 
in  a  comedy  entitled  ^'  Eastward- Hoe,"  which  he  wrote  in 
conjunction  with  Chapman  and  Marston,  although,  as  Mr. 
Warton  has  remarked,  he  was  in  general  ^^  too  proud  to 
assist  or  be  assisted.''     The  affront,  however,  was  too  gross 
to  be  overlooked,  and  the  three  authors  were  sent  to  pri- 
son,   and  not  released  without  miK^  interest.   -  Oanideil 
and  Selden  are  supposed  to  have  supplicated  tbe  throne 
in  &your  of  Jonson  on  this  occasion.     At  an  entertainment 
which  he  gave  to  these  and  other  friends  on  his  release, 
his  mother,  ^<  more  like  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Briton, 
drank  to  him,  and  showed  him  a  paper  of  poison,  which 
sb^  intended  to  have  given  him  in  bis  liquor,  aftef  having 
taken  a  portion  of  it  herself,  if  sentence  upon  him  (of  pil- 
lory, &c.)  had  been  carried  into  execution.'*     The  history 
of  the  times  ^hews  the  probable  inducement  Jonson  had  to 
ridicule  the  Scotch.     The  court  was  filled  with  them,  and 
it  became  the  humour  of  the  English  to  be  jealous  of  their 
encroachments.     Jonson,  however,  having  obtained  a  par- 
don, endeavoured  to  cdnciliate  his  offended  sovereign  by 
taxing  bis  genius  to  produce  a  double  portion  of  that  adu- 
lation in  which  James  delighted. 

His  connexion  with  Shakspeare,  noticed  above,  hds 
lately  become  thesubject  of  a  controversy.  Pope,  in  the 
ptemce  to  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  says,  ^^  I  cannot  help 
thiftkitig  that  these  two  poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived 
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0n  amicable  tanoB,  and  in  offices  of  society  with  eacli 
other.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  Ben  Jonson  w^a 
introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  his  first  works  encouraged 
'by  Shakspeare.  And  after  his  death,  that  author  writes 
f  To  the  Memory  of  his  beloved  Mr.  William  Shakspeare/ 
which  shows  as  if  the  friendship  had  continued  through 
life."  Mr.  Malone,  the  accuracy  of  whose  researches  are 
.entitled  to  the  biehest  respect,  bas^  produced  many  proofs 
of  their  mutual  dislike,  amounting,  as  he  thinks  on  the 
.part  of  Jonson,  to  malignity.  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  George 
Chalmers  are  inclined  likewise  to  blame  Jonson ;  but  Dr. 
farmer  considered  the  reports  of  Jonson^s  pride  and  ma- 
lignity as  absolutely  groundless.  Mr.  O.  Gilchrist,  in  a 
pamphlet  lately  published,  has  vindicated  Jonson  with 
much  acuteness,  although  without  wholly  effacing  the  im- 
pression which  Mr.  Malone's  proofs  and  extracts  are  cal- 
culated to  mak6.  That  Jonson  was  at  times  the  antagonist 
of  Shakspeare,  and  that  they  engaged  in  what  Fuller  calh 
»**  Wit-combats,'*  may  be  allowed,  for  such  occurrences 
are  not  uncommon  among  contemporary  poets ;  but  it  is 
inconsistent  with  all  we  know  of  human  passions  and  tem- 
pers that  a  man  capable  of  writing,  the  high  encomiastic 
lines  alluded  to  by  Pope,  could  have  at  any  time  harboured 
Tnaltgmty in  bis  heart  against  Shakspeare.  Malignity  rarely 
dies  with  its  object,  and  more  rarely  turns  to  esteem  and 
veneration. 

Jonson's  next  play,  **  Epicsene,  or  the  Silent  Woman," 
did  not  appear  until  1609,  and  amply  atoned  for  hii^ 
seeming  neglect  of  the  dramatic  muse.  It  is  perhaps  th0 
first  regular  comedy  in  the  language,  and  did  not  lose 
much  of  this  superiority  by  the  appearance  of  his  *<  Al- 
chemist," in  1610.  His  tragedy,  however,  of  "  Cata- 
line/'  in  1611,  as  well  as  his  '^  Sganus,"  of  both  which 
he  entertained  a  high  opinion,  serve  only  to  confirm  the 
maxim  that  few  authors  know  where  their  excellence  lies.; 
The  *^  Cataline,"  says  Dr.  Hurd,  is  a  specimen  of  all  the 
errors  of  tragedy. 

In  1613  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  tp  an' 
interview  with  cardinal  Perron,  and  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness told  the  cardinal  that  his  translation  of  Virgil  wa$ 
*'  nought."  About  this  time  he  commenced  a  quarrel  with 
Inigo  Jones,  and  made  him  the  subject  of  his  ridicule  in  a 
comedy  called  '<  Bartholomew- Fair,"  acted  in  1614..  Jones 
was  architect  or  machinist  to  the  masques  and  entertain* 
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inents  for  which  Joiison  furnished  the  poetry^  biit  the  par«* 
ticular  causie  of  their  quarrel  does  not  appear.  '^  Who- 
ever," says  lord  Orford,  '*  was  the  aggressor,  the  turbUr- 
lent  temper  of  Jotison  took  care  to  be  most  in  the  wrong. 
Nothing  exceeds  the  grossness  of  the  language  that  he 
^poured  out,  except  the  badness  of  the  verses  that  were  the 
vehicle.  There  he  fully  exetted  all  that  brutal  abuse 
which  his  contemj^oraries  were  willing  to  think  wit,  be- 
cause the^  were  afraid  of  it ;  and  Which  only  serves  to 
show  the  arrogance  of  the  man  who  presumefd  to  satirize 
Jones  and  rival  Shakspeai'e.  With  the 'latter,  indeed,  he 
had  not  the  smallest  pretensions  to  be  compared,  except 
in  having  sometimes  written  absolute  nonsense.  Jonaon 
translated  the  ancients,  Shakspeare  transfused  their  very 
soul, into  his  writings."  If  Jonson  was  the  rivdl  of  Shak« 
speare,  he  deserves  all  this ;  but  with  no  other  claims  thah 
bis  *^  Cataline,"  and  **  Sejanus,''  how  could  be  for  a  mo« 
nent  fancy  himself  the  rival  of  Shakspeare  ? 

**  Banholomew  Fair"  was  succeeded  bj^  the  "  Devil's  art 
Ass,"  in  1616,  and  by  ati  edition  of  l\is  Works  in  folio,  iti 
which  his  '^  Epigrams"  were  first  printed,  although  they 
appear  to  have  been  written  at  various  times,  and  some  long 
before  tliis  period.  He  was  now  in  the  asenith  of  his  fame 
and  prosperity.  Among  other  marks  of  respect,  he  was 
l^resented  with  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  by  the  uni« 
versity  of  Oxford.  He  had  been  invited  to  this  place  by 
Dr.  Corbet,  senior  student,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Christ-* 
church  and  bishop  of  Norwich.  >  According  to  the  aiiicount 
he  gave  of  bimsielf  to  Drummond^  he  was  M.  A.  of  both 
universities. 

Wood  informs  us  that  he  succeeded  Daniel  as  poet-Iau* 
reat,  in  Oct.  1619,  as  Daniel  ttid  Spenser.  Mr.  Malone, 
however,  has  very  clearly  proved  that  neither  Spenser  nor 
Daniel  enjoyed  ^he  office  now  known  by  that  name.  King 
James,  by  letters  patent  dated  February  3,1615-16,  granted 
Jonson  an  annuity  or  yearly  pension  of  one  hundred  marks; 
during  bis  life,  ^^  rn  consideration  of  the  good  and  accept- 
able service  heretdPore  done,  and  hereafter  to  be  done,  by 
the  said  B.J.'*  On  the  23d  of  April,  1630,  king  Charier 
by  letters  patent,  reciting  the  former  grant,  and  that  it 
Had  been  surrendered,  was  pleased  ^*  in  consideration  (says 
the  patent)  of  the  good  and  acceptable  service  done  unto 
us  ^nd  our  father  by  the  said  B.  J.  and  especially  to  en- 
courage him  to  proceed  in  those  services  of  his  wit  and 
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pen,  which  we  have  enjoined  unto  him,  and  which  we  ex« 
pect  from  him/'  to  augment  his  annuity  of  one  hundred 
marks  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  during  his  life, 
payable  from  Christmas  1629.  Charles  at  the  same  time 
granted  him  a  tierce  of  Canary  Spanish  wine  yearly  during 
his  life,  out  of  his  majesty's  cellars  at  Whitehall ;  of  which 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  former  grant.  Soon  after  this 
pension  was  settled  on  him,  he  went  to  Scotland  to  visit 
his  intimate  friend  and  correspondent,  Drummond  of  Haw** 
thornden,  to  whom  he  imparted  many  particulars  of  his 
life  and  bis  opinions  on  the  poets  of  his  age.  After  his 
return  from  this  visit,  which  appears  to  have  afforded  him 
much  pleasure,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  subject;  but  ibis^ 
with  several  more  of  his  productions,  was  destroyed  by  an 
accidental  fire,  and  he  conomemorated  his  loss  in  a  poem 
entitled  "  An  Execration  upon  Vulcan." 

Although  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  notice  all  his  dramatic 
pieces,  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  1629  be  prak- 
duced  a  comedy  called  the  '^  New  Inn,  or  the  light  hieart,'* 
which  was  so  roughly  bandied  by  the  audience,  that  he  wasf 
provoked  to  write  an   ^^  Ode  to  Himself,'',  in  which  he 
threatened  to  abandon  the  stage.    Threats  of  this  kind  are 
generally  impotent,  and  Jonsoa  gained  nothing  but  the 
character  of  a  man  who  was  so  far  spoiled  by  public  favour 
as  to  overrate  his  talents.     Feltham  and  Suckling  reflected 
on  him  with  some  asperity  on  this  occasion,  while  Randolphs, 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  him  to  his  professioa.     His  tem- 
per, usually  rough,  might  perhaps  at  this  time  have  been 
exasperated  by  disease,  for  we  find  that  his  health  was  de^ 
clining  from  1625  to  1629  *,  when  his  play  was  condemned^ 
He  was  also  suffering  about  this  time  the  usual  vexations 
which  attend  a  want  of  ceconomy ;  in  one  case  of  pecuniary 
eu^barrassment,  king  Ciiarles  relieved  him  by  the  hand^ 
some  present  of  an  hundred  pounds.     This  contradicts  a 
/story  related  by  Cibber  and  Smollett,  that  when  the  king 
heard  of  his  illness,  he  sent  him  ten  pounds,  and  that  Jou^ 
son  said  to  the  messenger,  ^^  His  Majesty  has  sentineteo^ 
pounds,  because  I  am  old  and  poor,  snd  live  in  an  alley; 
gb  and  tell  him  that  his  sohl  lives  in  an  alley.''    Jonson*^^ 

'^  The  fire  abovie-mentioned  Oldys  was  assisted  by  Sir  George  Carew,  Sir 

^es  in  this  year,  and  says,  that  it  de-  Robert  Cotton,  and  the  celebrated  Set* 

Stroyed  a  History  of  Henry  V.  of  which,  den.     Okiys^s  MS  Notes  U  |<ftncfb«iiie 

Jonson  bad  jg^bne  ttirough  eight  of  his.  iaBrit«Mus» 
liine  ye'arS|' and  in  which  it  is  said  ho 
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l^lunt  manners  and  ready  wit  make  the  reply  sufficiently 
tredible,  had  the  former  part  of  the  story  been  true,  but 
the  lines  of  gratitude  which  he  addressed  to  his  majesty 
are  a  satisfactory  refutation.  Jonson,  however,  continued 
tb  be  thoughtlessly  lavish  and  poor,  although  in  addition 
to  the  royal  bounty  he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  pension 
from  the  city,  and  received  occasional  assistance  from  his 
friends.  The  pension  from  the  city  appears  to  have  been 
withdrawn  in  1631,  if  it  be  to  it  he  alludes  in  the  post«- 
script  of  a  letter  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  that  year, 
"  Yesterday  the  barbarous  court  of  aldermen  have  with- 
drawn their  chandler-ly  pension  for  verjuice  and  mustard 
33/.  6s.  Sd:^  *  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter-house, 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  benefactors,  which  renders 
it  improbable  that  Jonson  could  have  intended  to  ridicule 

*  Tbji  letter,  which  it  addressed  to  I  must  give  him  meate.  I,  angry,  call'd 

the  Bari  of  Newcastle,  shows  so  much  him  stinking  yermine.    Hee  reply'd, 

of  his  temper  and  spirit  at  this  time,  looke  into  your  cellar,  which  is  your 

that  a  longer  extract  may  be  excused.  •  larder  too,  youle  find  a  worse  Termin 

'*  1  myself  being  no  substance,  am  there.  When  presently,  calling  for  a 
faioe  to  trouble  you  with  shaddowes,  or  light,  mee  thought  I  went  down,  and 
what  is  less,  an  apologue,  or  fable,  in  a  found  all  the  floor  turu'd  up,  as  if  a 
dream.  I  being  stricken  with  the  palsy  colony,  of  moles  had  been  there,  or  an 
in  1628,  bad,  by  Sir  Thomas  Badger,  army  of  salt-petre  vermin.  Where- 
some  few  months  synce,  a  foxe  sent  upon.  I  sent  presently  into  Tuttle-street 
mee,  for  a  present,  which  creature,  by  for  the  king's  most  escellent  mole* 
liduMlling,  1  eodeaTonred  to  make  tame,  catcher,  to  release  mee,  and  hunt 
as  well  for  the  abating  of  my  disease  as  them :  but  bee,  when  he  came  and 
the  delight  I  took,  iu  speculation  of  his  Tiewd  the  place,  and  had  well  nutrked 
nature.  It  happened  this  present  year  the  earth  turned  up,  took  a  bandfull, 
1631,  and  this  rerie  weeke  being  the  smelt  to  it,  and  said,  Master,  it  is  not 
weeke  ushering  Christmas,  and  this  in  my  power  to  destroy  this  termio  S 
Tuesday  morning  in  a  dreame  (and  the  K.  or  some  good  man  of  a  noble 
morning  dreames  are  truest),  to  have  natnre  mo«t  heipe  you  s  this  kind  of 
one  of  my  servants  come  to  my  bed*  mole  is  callM  a  waftt,  which  will  de« 
aide,  and  tell  mee.  Master,  master,  the  stroy  you  and  your  family,  if  you  pre- 
fo«  speaks  I  Whereat  mee  thought  I  vent  not  the  worsting  of  it  in  tyine. 
started  and  trembled,  went  down  into  And,  therefore,  God  keepe  you,  and 
the  yard  to  witness^the  wonder.  There  send  you  health. 
Irlbund  my  Reynard  in  hia  teneownt,  *'  The  interpretation  botft  of  the  .fli* 
the  tnbb  I  had  lured  for  him,  cynically  ble  and  dream  is,  that  I,  waking,  do* 
expressing  bis  own  lott,  to  be  condemn'd  find  want  the  worst  and  most  working 
to  the  bouse  of  a  poet,  where  nothing  vermin  in  a  house ;  and  tberefofv,  niy 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  bare  waifs,  and  noble  lord,  and  next  the  ]kinf  my  be^t 
net  any  thing  heard  but  the  noise  of  a  patron,  I  am  necessitated  to  tell  it  you. 
sawe  dividing  billates  all  the  weeke  I  ^m  not  so  impndent  to  borrow  any 
.l^g^  more  Id  keepe  the  family  in  exer*  tnm  of  your  Iprdahip,,  for  I  have  no  fs* 
cise,  than  to  comirort  any  person  there  ^ulty  to  pay;  but  mf  needs  are  sncliy 
with  fire,  save  tike ' paralytic  master;  nnd  so  urging^  as  I  do  beg  what  your 
and  went  on  in  this  way,  at  Che  Pox  boonty  can  give  mee,  in  ifhe  name  of 


•MOBCfl  «Ub  better  fabler  of  the  two.    I»  good  letters,  nod  the  bond  •£  an  ever- 

his  master,  began  to  give  him  good  grateAill  and  aeknowiedgiog  Nrvant  |n 

ivords,  and  stroake  him  s  bntRtynard^  your  hunonr,*' 
hHrkiogijiQld  mcft  this  WOttld  not  dot, 
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so  excellent  a  character  on  the  stage :  yet,  according  td 
Mr.  Olctys,  '^  Volpone'*  was  intended  for  hiin«  But  dtU 
though  it  is  supposed  that  Jonson  sometimes  laid  the  rich 
under  contributions  by  the  dread  of  his  satire,  it  is  not 
Tery  likely  that  he  would  attack  such  a  man  as  Sutton. 

The  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  the  "  Magnetic  Lady,"  we*rj 
his  last  dramatic  pieces^  and  bear  very  few  marks  of  his 
original  powers.  He  penned  another  masque  in  1634, 
and  we  have  a  "  New  Year's  Ode"  dated  in  1635,  but  the 
remainder  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  wasted  in  sick- 
ness of  the  paralytic  kind,  which  at  length  carried  him  off, 
Aug.  16,  1637,  in  the  sixty-third  year,  of  his  age.  Three 
days  afterwards  he  was  interred  in  Westminster-abbey,  at 
the  north-west  end  near  the  belfrey,  with  a  common  pave^ 
xnent  stone  laid  over  his  grave,  with  a  short  and  irreverend 
inscription  of  **  O  rare  Ben  Jonson,"  cut  at  the  expence 
of  sir  John  Young  of  Great  Miltoti  in  Oxfordshire.  '  Hi6 
death  was  lamented  as  a  public  loss  to  the  poetical  world. 
About  six  months  after  this  event,  his  contemporaries 
joined  in  a  collection  of  elegies  and  encomiastic  poems, 
which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Jonsonius  Virbius ; 
or  the  Memory  of  Ben  Jonson  revived  by  the  friends  of  the 
Muses."  Dr.  Duppa,  bishop  of  Chichester,  was  the  edi- 
tor of  this  volume,  which  contained  verses  by  lords  Falk- 
land and  Buckhurst,  sir  John  Beaumont,  sir  Francis  Wort^ 
ley,  sir  Thomas  Hawkins,  Messrs.  Henry  King,  Hetiiy 
Coventry,  Thomas  May,  Dudley  Diggs,  George  Fortesdue, 
William  Habington,  Edmund  Waller,  J.  Vernon,  J.  CI. 
(probably  Cleveland)  Jasper  Mayne,  Will.  Cartwright, 
John  Rutter,  Owen  Fehham,  George  Donne,  Shakerfey 
Marmion,  John  Ford,  R.  Brideoak,  Rich.  West,  R.  Meade, 
H.  Ramsay,  T.  Terrent,  Rob.  Wasing,  Will.  Bew,  and 
Sam.  Evans.  A  subscription  also  was  entered  tn to  for  a 
monument  in  the  Abbey,  but  prevented  by  the  rebellion. 
,The  second  earl  of  Oxford  contributed  the  bust  in  bas- 
relieyo  which  is  now  in  Poet's-corner.  Jonson  had  several 
children,  but  survived  them  all.  One  of  them  was  a  poet, 
and,  as  Mr.  Malonia  has  discovered,  the  author  of  a  Dradoia 
written  in  conjt]  action  with  Brome.  It  should  seem  that 
he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  father.  Fuller  says  tliat 
**  Ben  was  not  happy  in  his  children.!' 

As  many  points  of  his  character  are  obscure  or  disputed^ 
it  may  not  be  iinnecessary  in  this  place  to  exhibit  the  evi- 
dence of  bis  contemporaries,  or  of  those  -who  lived  at '  n^ 
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great  distance  of  time.  The  following  particulars  Au- 
brey collected  from  Dr.  Bathurst,  sir  Bennet  Hoskyns, 
Lacy  the  player,  and  others* 

**  I  remember  when  I  was  a  scholar  at  Trin.  Coll.  Oxonr. 
1646,  I  heard  Mr.  Ralph  Bathurst  (now  dean  of  Welles) 
say,  that  Ben:  Johnson  was  a  Warwyckshire  man.  'Tis 
agreed  that  his  father  was  a  minister;  and  by  his  epistle 
D.  D.  of  Every  Man  —  to  Mr.  W.  Camden,  that  he  was 
a  Westminster  scholar,  and  that  Mr.  W.  Camden  was  his 
schoolmaster.  His  mother,  after  his  father's  death,  mar-r 
ried  a  bricklayer,  and  *tis  generally  f  said  that  he  wrought 
for  some  time  with  bis  father-in-lawe,  and  particularly  on 
the  garden  wall  of  Lincoln's  inne  next  to  Chancery  lane ; 
and  that  a  knight,  a  bencher,  walking  thro\  and  hearing 
him  repeat  some  Greeke  verses  out  of  Homer,  discoursing 
with  him  und  finding  him  to  have  a  witt  extraordinary^ 
gave  him  some    exhibition  to  maintain  him  at   Trinity 

college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was :  then  he  went 

into  the  Lowe  Countryes,  and  spent  some  time,  not  very 
long,  in  the  armie ;  not  to  the  disgrace  of  [it] ,  as  you 
may  find  in  his  Epigrames.  Then  he  came  into  England, 
and  acted  and  wrote  at  the  Greene  Curtaine,  but  both  ill ; 
a  kind  of  nursery  or  obscure  playhouse  somewhere  in  the 
suburbs  (I  think  towards  Sboreditch  or  Clerkenwell).  Then 
he  undertook  again  to  write  a  play,  and  did  hitt  it  admira- 
bly well,  viz.  Every  Man  —  which  was  his  first  good  one. 
Sergeant  Jo.  Hoskins  of  Herefordshire  was  his  Father,  I 
remember  bis  sonne  (sir  Bennet  Hoskins,  baronet,  who 
was  something  poetical  in  his  youth)  told  me.,  that  when 
be  desired  to  be  adopted  his  sonne.  No,  sayd  b/e,  'tis 
honour  enough  for  me  to  be  your  brother :  I  am  your  father's 
sonne:  'twas  he  that  polished  me:  I  do  acknowledge  it» 
He  was  (or  rather  had  been)  of  a  clear  and  faire  skin.  His 
liabit  was  very  plain.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Lacy  the  player 
say,  that  he  was  wont  to  weare  a  coate  like  a  coachman's 
coate,  with  slitts  under  the  arm-pitts.  He  wolild  many 
times  exceede  in  drinke :  Canarie  was  his  beloved  liquour : 
iheni  be  would  tumble  home  to  bed ;  and  when  he  bad 
thoroughly  perspired,  then  to*  studie.  I  have  seen  his 
studyeing  chaire,  which  was  of  strawe,  ^sucb  as  old  wom^a 

\ 

*  For  the  transcription  of  this  article  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add,  jkhat 
the  Reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Ma  tone's  Aubrey's  MSB.  .are  in  the  AsbiiioLea9 
Bistorieaf  Account  of  the  English  Stage.  ^   Maseum,  Oxford. 

i.  A  JE^^  coptractions  in  the  maniucript  ace  not  retained  in  t^is  fiopj^ 


/ 
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U9ed  :  and  as  Aulus  Gellius  is  drawn  iii.  When  I  was  in 
Oscon:  Bishop  Skinner  (Bp.  of  Oxford)  who  lay  at  our 
college  was  wont  to  say,  that  be  understood  an  author  as 
well  as  any  man  in  England.  He  mentions  in  his  £pi- 
gramesy  a  son  that  he  had,  and  his  epitaph.  Long  since 
in  king  James  time,  I  have  heard  my  uncle  Dav^rs  (Dani» 
vers)  say,  who  knew  him,  that  he  lived  without  Temple 
Barre  atacombe-maker^s  shop  about  the  Elephant's  castle. 
In  his  later  time  he  lived  in  Westminster,  in  the  house 
under  which  you  passe  as  you  go  out  of  the  church-yard 
into  the  old  palace ;  where  he  dyed.  He  lyes  buried  in 
the  north-aisle,  the  path  square  of  stones,  the  rest  is  lo« 
zenge,  opposite  to  the  scutcheon  of  Robert  de  Ros,  with 
this  inscription  only  on  him,  in  a  pavement  square  of  blue, 
marble,  14  inches  square,  O  rare  Ben:  Jonsom:  which 
was  done  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Young,  afterwards  knightedj 
who  walking  there  waen  the  grave  was  covering,  gave  the 
fellow  eighteen  pence  to  cutt  it." 

Mr.  Zouch,  in  bis  Life  of  Walton,  has  furnished  the 
following  information  from  a  MS.  of  Walton's  in  the  Ash« 
molean  Museum. 

*'  I  only  knew  Ben  Jonson :  But  my  Lord  of  Winton 
(Dr.  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester)  knew  him  very  well ; 
and  says,  he  was  in  the  6%  that  is,  the  upermost  fforme  in 
Westminster  scole,  at  which  time  his  father  dyed,  and  hia 
mother  married  a  brickelayer,  who  made  him  (much  against 
bis  will)  help  him  in  his  trade ;  but  in  a  short  time,  his 
'  tcblemaister,  Mr.  Camden,  got  him  a  better  employment^ 
which  was  to  atend  or  acompany  a  son  of  sir  Walter  Rau^ 
ley's  in  his  travills.  Within  a  short  time  after  their  return^  ^ 
they  parted  (I  think  not  in  cole  bloud)  and  with  a  loue 
sutabie  to  what  they  had  in  their  travilles  (not  to  be  co<* 
mended).  And  then  Ben  began  to  set  up  for  himselfe  in 
the  trade  by  which  he  got  his  subsistance  and  fame,  of 
which  I  need  not  give  any  account.  He  got  in  time  to 
have  100/.  a  yeare  from  the  ^ing,  also  a  pension  from  the 
cittie,  and  the  like  from  many  of  the  nobilitie  and  some  of 
the  gentry,  which  was  well  payM,  for  love  or  fere  of  his 
railing  in  verse,  or  prose,  or  boetb.  My  lord  told  me,  he 
told  hin^i  he  was  (in  his  long  retyrement  and  sickness,  whea 
he  saw  him,  which  was  often)  much  afflickted,  that  hee 
had  profained  the  scripture  in  his  playes,  and  lamented  i( 
with  horror :  yet  that,  at  that  time  of  his  long  retyrement^ 
his  pension  (so  much  as  came  in)  was^  giuen  to  a  womaa 
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t&at  gcaern^d  him  (with  whome  he  HuM  &  dyed  nere  the 
Abie  in  Westminster ;)  and  that  nether  he  nor  she  tooke 
much  care  for  next  weike :  and  wood  be  sure  not  to  want 
wine ;  of  which  he  usually  took  too  much  before  he  went 
to  bed,  if  not  oftener  and  sonen  My  lord  tells  me,  he 
knowes  not,  but  thinks  he  was  born  in  Westminster.  The 
question  may  be  put  to  Mr.  Wood  veiy  easily  upon  what 
grounds  he  is  positive  as  to  his  being  born  their;  he  is  a 
friendly  man,  and  will  resolve  it.     So  much  for  brave  Ben. 

' Nov.  22  (16)  80." 

Fuller,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  quoted, 
says  that  '^  he  was  statutably  admitted  into  Saint  John's- 
college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  but  few  weeks 
for  want  of  further  maintenance,  being  fain  to  return  to 
the  trade  of  his  father-in-law.  And  let  not  them  blush 
that  have,  but  those  that  have  not  a  lawful  calling.  He 
hel{^ed  in  the  building  of  the  new  structure  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn,  when  having  a  trowell  in  his  hand,  he  bad  a  book  in 
his  pocket.  Some  gentlemen  pitying  that  his  parts  should 
be  buried  under  the  rubbish  of  so  mean  a  calling,  did  by 
their  bounty  manumise  him  freely  to  follow  his  own  inge- 
nuous inclinations.  Indeed  his  parts  were  not  so  ready  to 
tun  of  themselves  as  able  to  answer  the  spur,  so  that  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  had  an  elaborate  wit 
wrought  out  by  his  own  industry.  He  would  sit  silent  in 
learned  company,  and  suck  in  (besides  wine)  their  several 
humours  into  his  observation.  What  was  ore  in  others,  he 
was  able  to  refine  to  himself.  He  was  paramount  in  the 
dramattque  part  of  poetry,  and  taught  the  stage  an  exact 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  comedians.  His  comedies  were 
above  the  Volge  (which  are  only  tickled  with  downright 
obscenity),  and  took  not  so  well  at  the  first  stroke  as  at  the 
rebound,  when  beheld  the  second  time;  yea,  they  will 
endure  reading,  and  that  with  due  commendation,  so  lon^ 
as  either  ingenuity  or  learning  are  fashionable  in  our  na,- 
tion.  If  his  llater  be  not  so  spriteful  and  vigorous  as  his 
first  pieces,  all  that  are  old  will,  and  all  that  desire  to  be 
old  should,  excuse  him  therein."  To  his  article  of  Shak- 
speare,  Fuller  subjoins,  ♦*  Many  were  the  wit-combates  be- 
twixt (Shaki^peare)  and  Ben  Johnson,  which  two  I  behold 
like  a  Spanish  great  gallion,  and  an  ^^nglish  man  of  war ; 
^naster  Johnson  (like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in 
liearning ;  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances.  Shakspeare, 
with  the  English  man  of  war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in 
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yaiUngy  oould  tarn  with  all  tides,  tack  about  and  take  ad« 
vantage  of  all  winds^  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  in-^ 

veptioa.'* 

The  following  particulars  are  transcribed  from .  Oldys* 
JAS  additions  to  Langbaine.  Oldys,  like  Spence,  picked 
vp  the  traditions  of  his  day,  and  left  them  to  be  examined 
^nd  authenticated  by  his  readers.  Such  contributions ^to 
biography  are,  no  doubt,  useful,  but  not  to  be  received  with 
implicit  credit. 

"  Mr.  Camden  recommended   (Jonson)   to  sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  who  trusted  him  with  the  care  and  instruction  of 
liis  eldest  son  Walter,  a  gay  spark,  who  could  not  brook 
Ben's  rigorous  treatment,  but,  perceiving  one  foible  in  his 
disposition,  inad<eusepf  that  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  his 
government.     And  this  was  an  unlucky  bsibit  Ben  had  cQn«* 
tracted,  through  his  love  of  jovia^  company,  of  being  ov^err 
taken  with  liquor,  which  sir  Walter  did  of  all  vices  most 
abominate,  and  hath  mo$t  exclaimed  against.     One  day, 
when  ]$en  had  taken  ^  plentiful  dose,  and  was  fallen  intp  a 
spund  sleep,  yoqng  Raleigh  got  a  great  basket,  aqd  a 
coupl^  of  men,  who  laid  Ben  in  it,  and  then  with  a  pole 
carried  him  between  their  shoulders  to  sir  Walter,  telling 
bim  their  young  master  had  sent  hpme  his  tutor.     This  I 
had  from  a  MS  memorandum-book  written  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  Wars  by  Mr.  Oldisworth,  who  was  secretary,  I 
think,  to  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke.     Yet  in  1614,  when 
sir  Walter  published  his  History  of  the  World,  there  was  a 
good  understanding  between  him  and  Ben  Jon^on ;  for  the 
verses,  which  explain  the  grave  frontispiece  before  that 
history,  were  written  by  Jonspn,  and  are  reprinted  in  his 
*  Undprwopds,'    where  the  poem  is  caljed  ^*  The  Mind 
pf  fhe  frontispiece  to  a  bopk  ;'*  but  h^  napies  not  this 
book." 

<^  Aboil t  the  yei^r  IQ22  son^e  lewd,  perjured)  woman 
deceived  and  jilted  him;  and  he  writes  a  sharp  poem  on 
the  occasion.  And  in  another  poem,  called  his  picture, 
left  in  Scotland,  he  seems  to^think  she  slighted  him  for  his 
mountain  belly  and  his  rocky  face.''  We  have  alres^dy 
«een  by  bishop  Morley's  account  that  he  lived  with  a  wo- 
inan  in  his  latter  days,  who  assisted  him  in  speeding  his 
_ iponcy.  '      -       s 

"  Ben  Jpnson,"  says  Oldys,  ^*was  charged  in  h^  ^*  ppe- 
^ster,"  1601,  with  having  libelled  or  ridiculed  fhe  lawy^rs^ 
ipldiers,  and  players  -^  so  be  afterwards  joined  an  appJLo-i 
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^ti€al  dhdogiie  at  the  end  'of  it,  wherein  he  says  he  had 
been  provoked  for  three  years  on  every  stage  by  slanderers, 
as  to  his  self-conceit,  arrogance,  insolehce,  railing,  and 
plagiarism  by  translations.     As  to  law,   he  says  he  only 
brought  in  Ovid  chid  by  his  father  for  preferring  poetry  to 
it.     As  to  the  soldiers,  be  swears  by  his  Muse  they  are 
friends ;  he  loved  the  profession,  and  once  proved  or  ex- 
ercised it,  as  I  take  it,  and  did  not  shame  it  more  then 
with  his  actions,  than  he  dare  now  with  his  writings.     And 
as  to  the  players,  he  had  taxed  some  sparingly,  but  they 
thought  each  man's  vice  belonged  to  the  whole  tribe.   That 
lie  was  not  moved  with  what  they  had  done  against  him^ 
but  was  sorry  for  some  better  natures,  who  were  drawn  in 
by  the  rest  to  concur  in  the  exposure  or  derision  of  him. 
And  concludes,  that  since  his  comic  muse  had  been  so 
ominous  to  him,  he  will  try  if  tragedy  has  a  kinder  aspect. 
^^  A  full  show  of  those  he  has  exposed  in  this  play  is 
not  now  easily  discernible.     Besides  Decker,  and  some 
.touches  on  some  play  that  has  a  Moor  in  it  (perhdps  Titus 
Andronicus ;    I  should  hope   he  did  not  dare   to  mean 
Othello)  some  speeches  of  such  a  character  being  recited 
.in  Act  III.  Scene  IV.  though  not  reflected  on,  he  maJLes 
Tucca  call  Histrio  the  player,  ^  a  lousy  slave,  proud  ras- 
cal, you  grow  rich,  do  you  ?  and  purchase  your  twopenny 
tear-mouth;    and  copper-laced  scoundrels,'    &c.    which 
language  should  not  come  very  natural  from  him,  if  he 
ever  had  beet)  a  player  himself;  and  such  it  seems  be  was 
before  or  after." — 

Howel  in  one  of  bis  letters  delineates  what  the  late  Mr. 
Seward  considered  as  the  leading  feature  of  Jonson's  cha- 
racter. . 

*^  I  was  invited  yesterday  to  a  solemn  supper  by  B.  J. 
where  you  were  deeply  remembered.  There  was  good 
company,  e:^cellent  cheer,  choice  wines,  and  jovial  weU 
come.  One  thing  intervened  which  almost  spoiled  the 
relish  of  the  rest,  that  B.  began  to  engross  all  the  discourse; 
to  vapour  extremely  of  himself;  and  by  vilifying  others  to 
magnify  his  own  muse.  T.  Ca.  buzzed  me  in  the  ear,  that 
though  Ben  had  barrelled  up  a  great  deal  of  knowledge, 
yet  it  seems  he  had  not  read  the  ethics,  which,  amongst 
othct  precepts  of  morality,  forbid  self-commendation, <  de- 
(glaring  it  to  be  an  ill-favoured  solecism  in  good  manners.'' 
.  The  account  Jonson  gave  of  himself  to  Drumnn^nd  is 
iPLOt  uninteresting.    It  w$^s  first  published  in  thq  folio  ^edi-r 
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tipn  of  Drummortd's  Works,  1711.  "He,'*  Ben  Jbnson^ 
**  said  that  bis  grandfather  came  from  Carlisle,  to  which 
he  had  come  from  Annandale  in  Scotland  ;  that  he  served 
king  Henry  VIII.  and  was  a  gentleman.  His  father  lost 
bis  estate  under  queen  Mary,  having  been  cast  in  prison 
and  forfeited;  and  at  Fast  he  turned  minister.  He  was 
posthumous,  being  born  a  month  after  his  father'3  deaths 
itnd  was  put  to  school  by  a  friend.  His  master  was  Cam* 
den.  Afterwards  he  was  taken  from  it,  and  put  to  another 
craft)  viz.  to  be  a  bricklayer,  which  he  could  not  endure^ 
but  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  returning  home  be 
again  betook  himself  to  his  wonted  studies.  In  his  service 
in  the  Low  Countries,  he  had,  in  the  view  of  both  the 
armies,  killed  an  enemy,  and  taken  the  opima  spolia  froin 
him  ;  and  since  coming  to  England,  being  appealed  to  in 
a  duel,  be  had  killed  his  adversary,  who  had  hurt  him  in 
the  arm^  and  whose  sword  was  ten  inches  longer  than  bis. 
For  this  crime  he  was  imprisoned,  and  almost  at  the  gal- 
lows. Then  he  took  his  religion  on  trust  of  a  priest,  who 
visited  him  in  prison.  He  was  twelve  years  a  papist ;  but 
after  this  be  was  reconciled  to^he  church  of  England,  and 
left  off  to  be  a  recusant.  At  his  first  communion,  in  token 
of  his  true  reconciliation,  he  drank  out  the  full  cup  of  wine. 
He  was  master  of  arts  in  both  universities.  In  jthe  time  of 
bis  ck)se  imprisonment  under  queen  Elizabeth,  there  were 
spies  to  catch  him,  but  he  was  advertised  of  them  by  the 
keeper.  He  had  an  epigram  on  the  spies.  He  married  a 
wife,  who  was  a  shrew,  yet  honest  to  him.  When  the 
khig  came  to  England,  about  the  time  that  the  plague  was 
In  London,  he  (Ben  Jonson)  being  in  the  country  at  sir 
Robert  Cotton's  house,  with  old  Camden,  saw  in  a  vision 
.his  eldest  son,  then  a  young  child,  and  at  London,  appear 
unto  him  with  the  mark  of  a  bloody  cross  on  his  forehead, 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  sword ;  at  which,  amazed,  he 
prayed  unto  God,  and  in  the  morning  he  came  to  Mr. 
Camden's  chamber  to  tell  him,  who  persuaded  him  it  was 
but  an  apprehension,  at  which  he  should  not  be  dejected. 
Jn  the  mean  time  came  letters  from  his  wife,  of  the  death 
of  that  boy  in  the  plague.  He  appeared  to  him,  he  said, 
of  a  manly  shape,  and  of  that  growth  he  thinks  be  shall  be 
at  the  resurrection.  - 

"  He  was  accused  by  sir  James  Murray  to  the  king,  for 
writing  something  against  the  Scots  in  a  play  called  **  East- 
ward Hoe,'*  and  voluntarily  imprisoned  himself  with  Chap- 
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nan  and  MarstOQ,  who  had  written  it  asioiigst  thesi^  and 

it  was  reported  should  have  their  €ars  and  noses  cut  After 
their  delivery,  he  entertained  all  his  friends;  there  were 
present  Caniden,  Selden,  and  others.  In  the  middle  of 
the  feast,  his  old  mother  draak  to  him,  and  showed: him  n 
paper  which  she  designed  (if  the  sentence  had  past)  to  hav^ 
mixed  among  his  drink,  and  it  was  strong  and  lusty  poison  | 
and  to  show  that  she  was  no  churl,  she  told  that  she  de** 
signed  first  to  have  drank  of  it  herself. 

^^  H^  said,  be  had  spent  a  whole  night  in  lying  looking  to 
)iis  great  toe,  about  wbich  he  had  seen  Tartars  and  Turks^ 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  fight,  in  his  imagination^ 

^^  He  wrole  all  his  verses  first  in  prose,  as  his  mastet 
Camden  taught  him ;  and  said  that  verses  stood  by  sense^ 
wichout  either  colours  or  accent 

^'  He  used  to  say,  that  many  epigrams  were  ill  because 
they  expressed  in  the  end  what  should  have  been  under<<» 
stood  by  what  was  said  before,  as  that  of  sir  John  Davies; 
that  he  had  a  pastoral  entitled  '  The  May-lord  ;*  his  owil 
name  is  Alkin ;  £thra,  the  countess  of  Bedford ;  Mogbel 
Overberry,  the  old  coqotess  of  Suffolk;  an  enchantress} 
other  names  are  given  to  Somerset,  his  lady,  Pembroke^ 
the  countess  of  Rutland,  lady  Worth.  In  his  first  scene 
Alkiu  comes  in  mending  his  broken  pipe.  He  bringeth  in^ 
says  our  author,  clowns  making  mirth  and  foolish. sporty 
contrary  to  all  other  pastorals.  He  had  also  a  design  to 
write  a  fisher  or  pastoral  play,  and  make  the  stage  of  ^it  in 
the  Lomond  Lake ;  and  also  to  write  bis  foot- pilgrimage 
thither,  and  to  call  it  a  discovery.  In  a  poem  he  calleth 
Edinburgh,^ 

^  The  heart  of  Scotland,  Britain's  other  eye.* 

^*  That  he  had  an  intention  to  have  made  a  play  lik^ 
Plautus's  Ampbitryo,  but  left  it  off;  for  that  be  could 
never  find  two  so  like  one  to  the  other,  that  he  CQuld  per?^ 
suade  the  spectators  that  they  were  one. 

'^  That  he  had  a  design  to  write  an  epic  poem,  and  wajt 
to  call  it  Chorologia,  of  the  worthies  of  bis  country  raised 
by  Fame,  and  was  to  dedicate  it  to  his  country.  }t  is  all 
in  couplets,  for  he  detested  all  other  rhimes.  He  9ai4 
he  had  written  a  discourse  of  poetry  both  against  Campion 
and  Daniel,  especially  the  last,  where  he  proves  couplet^ 
to  be  the  best  sort  of  verses,  especially  when  they  are 
broke  like  he:$amjeters^  and  that  cross  rhimes  and  stanzas^ 
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because  the  purpose  would  lead  Beybtid  eight  lines,  were 
all  forced." 

Ben  JonsoHy  continues  Drummond,  ^  was  a  great  lov^r 
land  praiser  of  himself,  a  contemner  and  scorner  of  others^ 
given  rather  to  lose  a  frieod  than  a  jest ;  jealous  of  every 
word  and  action  of  those  about  him,  especially  after  driuk^ 
which  is  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  lived  ;  a  dissem- 
bler of  the  parts  which  reign  in  him  ;  &  bragger  of  som^ 
good  that  he  wanted^  thinking  nothing  well  done,  but  whafr 
either  be  himself  or  some  of  his  friends  have  said  or  done; 
^e  is  passionately  kind  and  angry,  careless  either  to  gain 
or  keep ;  vindictive,  but  if  he  be  well  answered  at  himself, 
interprets  best  sayings  and  deeds  often  to  the  worst.  He 
was  for  any  religion,  as  being  versed  in  both;  oppressed 
with  fancy,  which  hath  over- mastered  his  reason,  a  ^ene<r 
ral  disease  in  many  poets.  His  inventions  are  smooth  ^nd 
easy,  but  above  all  be  excelleth  in  a  translation.  When 
bis  play  of  the  Silent  Woman  was  first  acted,  there  were 
found  verses  after  on  the  stage  against  him,  concluding^ 
that  that  play  was  well  named  the  Silent  Woman,  because 
^here  wa$  never  one  man  to  say  plaudite  to  it.'*  Drummond 
adds,  ^^  In  short,  he  was  in  his  personal  character  the  very 
reverse  of  Shakspeare,  as  surly,  ill-natured,  proud,  and 
disagreeable,  as  Shakspeare  with  ten  times  his  merit  was 
gentle,  good^-natured,  easy,  and  amiable." 

Lord  Clarendon's  character  of  our  author  is  more  favour* 
able,  and  from  so  accurate  a  judge  of  human  nature,  per- 
.  •  baps  more  valuable.  ^^  His  name,"  lerd  Clarendon  says^ 
*^  can  never  be  forgotten,  having  by  his  very  good  learn  ^ 
ing,  and  the  severity  of  his  nature  and  manners^  very  much 
reformed  the  stage;  and  indeed  the  English  poetry  itself. 
His  natural  advantages  were,  judgment  to  order  and  govern 
fancy^  rather  than  excess  of  fancy,  his  productions  being 
slow^nd  upon  deliberation,  yet  then  abounding  with  gi:eat 
wit  and  fancy,  and  will  live  accordingly ;  and  surely  as  he 
did  exceedingly  exalt  the  English  language  in  eloquence, 
propriety,  and  masculine  expressions,  so  ne  was  the  best 
judge  of,  and  fittest  to  prescribe  rules  to  poetry  and  pqets^ 
of  any  man  who  had  lived  with,  or  before  bim^  or  since: 
if  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  made  a  flight  beyond  all  men,  with 
that  modesty  yet,  as  to  ascribe  much  of  (his  to  the  example 
and  learning  of  IBen  Jonson.  His  conversation  was  very 
good,  and  with  the  men  of  most  note;  and  be  had  for 
<     maf^y  years  an  extraordinary  kindness  for.  Mr.  Hyde  (lord 
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Clarendon),  till  he  found  he  betook  hiinself  to  business^ 
which  he  believed  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before  his 
company.  He  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  till  the  palsy  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  his  body  add  his  mind." 

From  these  accounts  it  may  surely  i>e  inferred  that  Jon^^ 
son  in  his  life-time  occupied  a  high  station  in  the  literary 
world.     So  many  memorials  of  character,  and  so  many 
culogiums  on  his. talents,  have  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many 
writers  of  that  age.     His  failings,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  so  conspicuous  as  to  obscure  his  virtues.    Addicted  to 
intemperance,    with  the  unequal  temper  which   habitual 
intemperance  creates,  and  disappointed  in  the  hopes  of 
wealth  and  independence,  which  his  high  opinion  of  his 
talents  led  him  to  form,  degenerating  even  to  the  resources 
of  a  libeller  who  extorts  from  fear  what  is  denied  to  genius, 
be  became  arrogant,  and  careless  of  pleasing  even  those 
with  whom  he  associated.  Of  the  coarseness  of  his  manners 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  appears  at  the  same  time  that 
his  talents  were  such  as  made  his  temper  be  tolerated  for 
the  sake  of  his  conversation.     As  to  his  high  opinion  of 
himself,  he  did  not  probably  differ  from  his  contempo- 
raries, who  hailed  him  as  the  reformer  of  the  stagey  and 
as  the  most  learned  of  critics ;  and  it  is  no  great  diminu.** 
t!on  of  his  merit,  that  an  age  of  more  refinement  cannot 
find  enoug!i  to  justify  the  superior  light  in  which  he  was 
contemplated.     It  is  sufficient  that  he  did  what  had  not 
been  done  before,  that  he  displayed  a  judgment  to  which 
the  stage  had  been  a  stranger,  and  furnished  it  with  ex- 
amples of  regular  comedy  which  have  not  been  surpassed. 
His  memory  wa?  uncommonly  tenacious,  and  his  learning 
certainly  saperiori  to  that  of  ooost  of  bis  contemporaries. 
Pope  gives  biili  the  praise  of  having  *^  brought  critical 
learning  into  vogue,^'  and  having  instructed  both  the  actors 
and  spectators  iu  what  was  the  proper  province  of  the  dra** 
matic  muse.     H^s  ^'  English  Grammar,"  and  his  *^  Disco^ 
*  veries,"  both  written  in  his  advanced  years,  display  an  at- 
tachment td  the  interests  of  literature,  and  a  habit  of  re^ 
flection,  which  place  his  character  as  a  scholar  in  a  very 
favourable  point  of  view.     The  editor  of  a  recent  edition 
of  his  Discoveries,  justly  attributes  to, them  *<a  closeness 
and  precision  of  style,  weight  df  sentiment,  and  accuracy 
of  classical  learning."  ' 

Yet  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  learning,  it  i& 
greatly  over-rated,    when  opposed  or  preferred   to.  thfe 
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genius  oT  his  contemporary  Shakspeare.  Jonson^s  learning 
cotitributed  very  Imie  ta  his  reputation  as  a  dramatic  poet. 
Where  he  seems  to  have  employed  it  most^  as  in  his  **  Ca- 
taiine/*  it  only  eniibles  hiiti  to  encumber  the  tragedy  with 
servile  v^rstfications  of  Sallust,  when  he  should  have  been 
studying  nature  and  the  passions.  Dryden,  whose  opinions 
are  Qftieti  inconsistent,  considers  Jonson  as  the  greatesi 
man  of  bis  age,  and  observed,  that  ^^  if  we  look  upon  hini 
when  he  was  himself  (for  his  last  plays  were  but  his  dotages^ 
be  was  the  most  learned  and  judicious  Writer  any  theatre 
ever  had.'?  In  Another  place  (preface  to  the  "  Mock  As* 
trologpr*'),  he  says  **  that  almost  all  Jonson's  pieces  were  but 
crambe' bis  cocta^  the  same  humour  a  little  ^^  varied  and 
written  worse.'* 

It  is  certain  that  his  hio:1i  character  as  a  dramatic  writer 
has  not  descended  to  us  undiminished.  Of  his  fifty  dramas, 
there  are  not  above  three  which  preserve  his  name  on  the 
»tage,  Ibut  these  indeed  are  excellent*  It  was  bis  misfor- 
tune to  be  dbKged  to  dissipate  on  court  masks  and  pageants 
those  taJents  which  concentrated  might  have  furnished 
dramas  equal  to  his  "  Volpone,'*  "  Alchemist,"  and  the 
•*  Silent  Woman."  Contrasted  with  the  boundless  and 
commanding  genius  of  Shakspeare,  Dr.  Johnson  has  hit 
his  character  with  success  in  his  celebrated  prologue. 

'*  Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school^ 
To  please  by  method,  and  invent  by  rule. 
His  studious  patience,  and  laborious  art, 
Withregular  approach  assay*d  the  heart:  ^ 
Cold  approbation  gaye  the  lingering  bays, 
.  FojT  they  who  durst  not  censure^  sci^e  could  pnuae.** 

Among  \m  poems  there  are  few  which  can  be  specified 
as  models  of  excellence.  The  "  Hymn"  from  **  Cynthia's  ^ 
Jleyels,"  the  ^'  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  air  Lucius  Cary," 
and^^Sir  H«  Morison,"  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the 
Pindaric>  or  irregular  ode,  and  some  of  his  songs,  and 
**  Underwoods/'  are  brightened  by  occasional  rays  of  ge- 
niusy  and  dignified  simplicity,  but  in  general  he  was  Ted 
into  glittering  and  fanciful  thoughts,  and  is  so  frequently 
captivated  with  these  as  to  neglect  his  versification.  Al- 
though be  had  long  studied  poetry,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  could  pursue  a  train  of  poetical  sentiment  or  imagery 
so  far  as  to  produce  any  great  work.  His  best  efforts  were 
such  as  he  could  execute  almost  in  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion^ ^od  fcequeDtly  witfai  an  epigrammatic  turn  w'hich  is 
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very  striking.  He  once  meditated  an  epic  poein^  but  his 
habitual  irregularities  and  love  of  company  denied  the  ne** 
cessary  perseverance.  . 

His  works  were  printed  thrice  in  folio  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  thrice  in  the  eighteenth.  .  The  last  edition^ 
in  seven  volumes,  Svo,  with  notes  and  additions  by  Mr. 
Whalley,  appeared  in  1756,  and  is  esteemed  the  most 
valuable,  but  will  probably  be  superseded  by  an  editioft 
which  is  said  to  be  preparing  by  the  acute  editor  of  Ma8« 
singer^s  works.^ 

JORDAENS  (Jacob),  a  painter  of  history  and  portraits^ 
possessed  of  very  superior  abilities  in  his  art,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1 594.     He  first  studied  with  Adam  Van  Oort, 
whose  daughter  he  married  at  an  early  period  of  his  life ; 
but  it  was  to  Rubens  he  stood  indebted  for  the  principal 
part  of  his  knowledge;  though  it  is  dubious  whether  he 
ever  was  admitted  into  the  school  of  that  master.     Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  he  more  forcibly  carried  into  effect  his 
principles  than  any  of  his  disciples,  except  Vahdyke.    It 
is  said  by  Sandrart,  that  Rubeus  was  jealous  of  him,  but 
this  assertion  is  generally  thought  to  be  unfounded;  yet 
if  so  great  a  man  were  capable  of  that  mean  passion,  cer- 
tainly the  talents  of  Jordaens  might  well  excite  it«     He 
pointed  with  almost  incredible  force  and  brilliancy^     Nei* 
tber  Rubens  nor  Tintoretto,  in  that  respect,  excel  him ;  his 
compositions  are  full  of  bustle,  and  designed  with  great 
truth,  even  grandeur  of  form.     His  defect  (and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  is  a  great  one,  in  an  art  whose  principal 
end  is  to  adorn^  to  improve,,  to  please  mankind)  is  gross- 
ness  of  subject  and  of  form  ;  not  indecent,  but  vulgar,  low 
common  life.     His  power  to  give  rotundity  and  relief  to 
his  figuresy  is  amazing ;  and  his  execution  is  of  the  most 
fnasterly  kind.     The  French  have  possessed  themselves  of 
many  of  his  principal  works ;  two  are  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  Flemish  celebration* 
of  Twelfth  night,  known  by  the  appellation  of  *^  Le  Roi 
boit,'^  and  Christ  driving  the  money-changers  from  the 
te^mple.     He  was  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  erf  his  execv* 
tion,  and  appears  to  have  studied  his  figures  and  effects  by 
.candle-light,   or  in  bright  sun-diine.     Having  ^obt^ined 
great  renown  and  success,,  he  died  in  1678.* 

1  Biog,  Brlt.-^ohn8on  and  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  for  which  the  ah<lTe 
•Iketch  wMB.  wilUao. 

*  Pilkingtoo,— ArgeiiTille,  vqL  lU,— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Works;  see  la* 
deic-^iUes's  Oyolopsedia, 
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JORDAN  (Charles  Stephen),  a  person  digtiifgoUli^ 
more  by  his  connections  than  by  his  works,  was  botn  ^ 
Berlin  in  1702,  and  discovered  early  a  taste  for  letter*. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  but  beodmintg  ac- 
quainted with  Frederic,  then  prince,  and  afterwards  king 
of  Prussia,  a  friendship  commenced  between  them  of  tt^ 
common  sincerity  ;  and  when  Frederic  came  to  the  throne, 
be  prevailed  on  Jordan  to  abandon  the  church  and  come  t6 
court.  Here  he  became  the  confidential  friend  of  Frede^ 
ric,  and  had  the  courage  to  ^ive  him  on  ail  occasions  the 
best  advice,  and  to  oppose  to  bis  face  such  measures  as 
be  thought  hurtful.  Notwithstanding  this  freedom  he  was 
advanced  to  several  posts  of  profit  and  honour,  atid  became^ 
at  length  vice-president  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Berlin  ;  where  he  died  in  1745.  The  king  of  Prussia  eredt- 
ejl  a  mausoleum  over  him,  and  also  honoured  him  with  th^ 
following  eloge :  "  Jordan,'*  says  he,  "  was  born  with  part*, 
lively,  penetrating,  yet  capable  of  application ;  his  roembry 
vast  and  retentive;  bis  judgment  sure,  his  imagination 
brilliant;  always  governed  by  reason;  yet  without  stiffness 
in  his  morals ;  open  in  conversation,  full  of  politeness  and 
benevolence ;  cherishing  truth,  and  disguising  it ;  humane, 
generous,  ready  to  serve ;  a  good  citizen ;  faithful  to  hi^ 
frietids,  his  master,  and  his  countr}\''  His  merits  as  an 
author  do  not^give  us  so  high  an  idea  of  him  as  the  above 
eloge,  or  as  the  more  interesting  account  given  by  Tbi* 
bault.  Hii  only  writings  were,  "  L*Histoire  d'un  voyage 
literaire,"  in  France,  England,  and  Holland.  "  Un  Re- 
cueil  de  Litt^rature,  de  Philosophie,  &  de  Histoire.''  A 
Life  of  M.  de  la  Croze,  in  French,  &c.' 

JORDANO  LUCA.— See  GIORDANO. 

JORDEN  (Edward),  an  English  physician,  and  con* 
siderable  writer  on  chemistry  and  mineralogv,  was  born  iti 
1569,  at  High  Halden  io  Kent,  and  probably  educated  at 
Hart-hall,  Oxford.  He  visited  foreign  universities,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  that  of  Padua.  After  his  re- 
tMrn,  he  practised  in  London,  where  he  became  a  member 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  was  in  high  reputation  for 
learning  and  abilities.  He  injured  his  fortune  by  engage 
ing  in  a  project  to  manufacture  alum.  We  are  ignorant 
where  his  works  were  situated ;  but  it  is  certain,  be  ob* 
tained  a  grant  from  James  L  of  the  profits  of  them,  which' 

I  Diet  HitU—Thibault't  Aoecdote*  of  Frederic  II.  king  .f  Pmitia,  vol.  II. 
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4MUI  "^revoked  at  the  impoitmiity  of  a  courtier ;  aii4  though 
he  made  iqipliGation  for  redress^  be  never  obtained  it,  not- 
wilbstanding  the  king  appeared  particularly  sensible  of  the 
hard»bi]>  of  his  case.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
at  Bath,  and  died  there,  of  the  gout  and  stone,  in  January 

JORTIN  (Dr.  John)»  a  learned  English  diving  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  Middlesex,  Oct.  23, 1$98. 
His  father,  Benatus,  was  a  native  of  Bretagne  in  France ; 
f^ame  over .  to  England  about  1 685, .  when  protestantism 
was  no  longer  ^tolerated  in  that  country ;  was  made  a  gen* 
tleman  of  the  privy -chamber  in  1691 ;  became  afterwards 
secretary  to  lord  Orford,  sir  George  Rooke,  and  sir 
CloudesJy  Shovel ;  and  was  cast  away  with  the  last,  when 
his  ship  struck  upon  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  Oct  22,  1707. 
His  mother  was  Martha  Rogers,  of  an  ancient  and  respect- 
able family  in  Bucks,  which  bad  produced  some  clergy- 
men, distingdisbed  by  their  abilities  and  learning.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Charter-bouse,  where  he  made  a  good 
proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin :  French  he  learned  at  home, 
and  he  iiqderstoqd  and  spoke  that  language  well. 

In  May  1715,  he  was  admitted  of  Jesus-college,.  Cam-* 
bridge ;  and,  about  two  years  after,  recommended  by  his 
tutor  Dr.  Styan  Tbirlby,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  and 
always  retained  a  friendship  for  him,  to  make  extracts  from 
Eustatbius,  for  the  use  of  Pope's  *^  Homer."     He  was  not 
employed  directly  by  Pope,  nor  did  it  ever  happen  to  him 
to  see  the  face  of  tliat  poet :  for,  being  of  a  shy  modest 
nature,,  he  felt  no  impulse  to  force  his  way  to  him;  noi^ 
did  tbe  other  make  inquiry  about  him,  though  perfectly' 
satisfied  with  what  he  bad  done  for  him.     He  took  the  de« 
gree  of  B.  A.  in  1718-19,  and  M.  A.  in  1722  :  he  had  been 
chosen  fdilow  of  bis  college  soon  after  the  taking  of  his 
fir:>t  degree.     This  year  he  distinguished  himself  by  tbe 
publication  of  a  few  Latin  poems,  entitled,  ^^  Lusus  Poe-. 
tici;'V  which. were  well  received,  and  were  twice  reprinted,' 
with  additions.    In  Sept*  1723,  he  entered  into  deacon'^ 
orderjs,  and  into  priest*s  the  June  following.  In  Jan.1726-7, 
he  Wias  presented  by  his  college  to  Swavesey,  near  Cam* 
bridge;  but^  marrying  in  172^,  be  resigned  tbat  living, 
^nd  soon  ^after  settled  himself  in  London,  where  be  was , 
^^g^g^d  a$  a  reader  and  preacher  at  a  chapel  in  New*. - 

street,  near  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

•  ».-•«'.         '.  ,  ■'■■.•'•■ 

1  Ath.  Ox.  Yoi.  I.^-Aikio*^  Biof .  Memoirs  of  Afe^icino* 
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In  this  tomi  be  spent  the  nexttwenty-five  years  of  h» 
life :  far  though,  in  1737,  the  ead  pf  Wincbelsea  gave  hidi 
the  living  of  Eastwell  iti  Keat,  where  he  resided  a  little 
timie,  yet  he  very  soon  quitted  it,  and  returned  to  London* 
Here  for  many  years  he  had  employment  as  a  preacher^ 
iu  the  abovementioned  and  other  chapels ;  with  the  emolu* 
ment^of  which  occasional  services,  and  a  competency  of 
his  own,  be  supported  himself  and  family  in  a  decent 
though  private  manner,  dividing  his  leisure  hours  between 
his  books  and  his  iriends/ especially  those  of  the  literati, 
with  whom  he  always  kept  up  a  close  and  intimate  connec-^ 
tion.  In  1730,  he  published  ^<Four  Sermons  upon  tb^ 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  f*  the  substance  of^ 
which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  a  work,  entitled,' 
*^  Discourses  concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Re** 
ligion,  1746,"  Bvo. 

In  1731,  he  published  <<  Miscellaueous  Observations 
upon  Authors,  ancient  and  modem/'  in  ^  vols.  8vo.  This 
is  a  collection  of  critical  remarks,  of  which,  however,  he 
was  not  the  sole,  though  the  principal,  author.:  Pearce, 
Massoi^,  Dr.  Taylor,  Wasse,  Theobald,  Dr.  Robinson, 
Uptoi^  Thirlby,  and  others,  were  contributors  to  it.  This 
work  was  highly  approved  by  the  learned  here,  and  was 
translated  into  Latin  at  Amsterdam,  and  continued  on  the 
same  plan  by  D^Orville  and  Burman.  In  1751,  archbislu^ 
Herring,  unsolicited,  gave  him  the  living  of  St  Dunstan 
in  the  East,  London.  This  prelate  had  long  entertained 
a  high  and  affectionate  regard  for  him  ;  had  endeavoured 
to  serve  him  in  many  instances  with  others;  and  after- 
wards, in  1755,  conferred  upon  him  the  degpree  of  D.  D^ 
This  same  year,  175  L,  came  out  his  first  volume  of  ^'Re- 
marks  upon  Ecclesiastical  History,^*  dvo.  This  work  was 
inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Burlington ;  by  whom,  as  trustee 
for  the  Boylean  Lecture,  he  had,  through  the  application 
of  bishop  Herring  nd  bishop  Sherlock,  been  appointed, 
in  1749,  to  preach  that  lecture.  There  is  a  preface  to  this 
volume  of  more  than  forty  pages,  which,  with  much  learn* 
ing  and  ingenuity,  displays  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  candour. 
These  ^^  Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  History'^  were  coo* 
tinued,  in  four  succeeding  volumes,  down  to  the  year  1517, 
when  Luther  began  the  work  of  reformation;  two,  pub- 
lished  by  himself,  in  1752  and  1754;  and  two,  after  his 
death,  in  1773. 
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In  17^^^  be  piibtitfthed  <'  Six  tliss^rtatioM  upon  different 
SobjectSy"  Byo.  Thef  sixth  dissertation  is^  **  On  the  state 
of  the  dead,  as  described  by  Homer  and  Virgil ;"  aiid  the 
remarks  in  this,  tetiding  to  establish  the  great  antiqititj  of 
the  dobtrine  of  a  future  state,  interfered  with  Warburton 
in  his  '<  Divine  Legation  of  Moses/*  and  drew  upon  him 
from  that  quarter  a  very  severe  attack.  He  made  no  re^ 
ply ;  but  in  his  *^  Adversaria*'  was  die  following  memoran- 
dtnn,  wliidi  shews  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  notions  oC 
other  Bieii,  from  aiiy  spirit  of  envy  or  contradiotion,  but 
ff6ai  ft  full  p^rstUsion  that  the  real  matter  of  fact  was  ae 
he  had  represented  iu  ^M  have  examined/*  says  he,  ^<the 
state  of  the  dead,  as  described  by  Homer  and  Virgil ;  aad 
upon  that  dissertation  I  am  willing  to  stake  all  Sie  litd# 
eredit  that  I  have  as  a  critic  and  philosopher.  I  have  there 
observed^  that  Homer  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  fabuloun 
hisitory  of  the  gods :  he  bad  those  stories,  aud  also  the 
doctrineof  a  future  state,  from  old  traditions.  Many  no^ 
tioas  of  the  Pagans,  which  came  from  tradition,  are  <^on* 
sidered  by  Barrow,  Serm.  \in.  voL  It.  in  which  sermon  the 
existence  of  God  is  prbved  from  universal  consent,** 

In  1758,  appeared  his  '^  Life  of  Erasmus,*'  in  one  voL 
4to;  and  in  i760,  another  vol.  4to,  containing  ^'Remalrics 
upon  the  Works  of  Erasmus,**  and  an  ^^  Appendix  of  Ex« 
tracts  from  Erasmus  and  other  Writers.'*  In  the  preface 
to  the  former  Tolume,  he  says,  that  *^  Le  Clere,  iHilte 
publishing  the  Works  of  Eiasmus  at  Leyden,  drew  up  his 
Life  in  French,  collected  principally  from  his  letters,  land 
inserted  it  in  the  >  Bibliotheque  Cboisie  ;*  that,  as  this  Life 
was  favourably  received  by  the  public,  he  had  takm  it  as  a 
groundwork  to  build  upon,  and  had  translated  it,  nbt  super- 
stiuotidly'and  closely,  but  with  much  freedom,  and  with  more 
attention  to  things  than  to  words ;  but  that  he  had  made 
continual  additions,  net  only  with  relation  to  the  history  <tf 
those  days,  but  to  the  life  of  Erasmus,  especially  where  Le 
-  Clerc  grew  more  remiss,  either  wearied  with  the  task,  or 
called  off  from  these  to  other  labours.^*  After  mentioning  a 
'few  other  matters  to  his  readers,  he  turns  his  discourse  to  bis 
friends;  ^Vrecommending  himself  to  their  favour,  whilst 
he  is'  with  them,  and  his  mune,  when  he  is  gone  hence  $ 
'and  inureating  them  to  join  with  htm  in  a  wish,  that  he 
may  pass  the  evening  of  a  studious  and  unambitious  life  in 
an  bumble  but  not  a  slothful  obscurity,  and  never  fqrfeit 
the  kind  continuance  of  their  accustomed  approbation.** 

M  2 
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The  plan  of  this  Work,  however,  is  bighiy  objectionable, 
vnless  as  a  book  to  be  consulted.  It  contains,  in  that  re- 
spect, a  vast  mass  of  facto  and  opinions  respecting  Eras* 
mus  and  bis  contemporaries,  put  together  in  chronological 
order,  and  of  great  importance  in  ecclesiastical  or  biogra- 
phical researches. 

But  whatever  Dr.  Jortin*smshes  might  be  as  to  retirement, 

lie  was  to  livehereafterneither  so  studiously  nor  so  obscurely 
jas  hiist  imagination  had  figured  out  to  him :  more  public  scenes 
.than  any  he  had  yet  been  engaged  in  still  awaited  him.  For, 
Hay  ter,  bishop  of  London,  with  whom  he  bad  been  upon  in- 
jtimate  terms,  dying  in  1762,  and  Osbaldiston,  who  was  alsb 
bis  friend,  succeeding  to  that  se^,  he  was  made  domestic 
chaplain  to  this  bishop  in  March,  admitted  into  a  prebend 
of  St.  PauPs  the  same  month,  and  in  October  presented 
to  the  living  of  Kensington,  whither  he  went  to  reside  soon 
after,  and  there  performed  the  office  of  a  good  parish* 
priest  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1764,  he  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  London,  and  soon  after  had  the  offer  of 
the  rectory  of  St.  James,  Westminster ;  which,  however^ 
he  refused,  from  thinking  his  situation  at  Kensington  more 
.to  his  honour,  as  well  as  better  adapted  to  his  now  ad« 
vanced  age.  Here  he  lived  occupied  (when  his  clerical 
functions  permitted)  amongst  his  books,  and  enjoying 
bimself  with  liis  usual  serenity,  till  Aug.  27,  1770:  when^ 
being  seized  with' a  disorder  in  the  breast  and  lungs,  he 
grew  continually  worse  in~  spite  of  all  assistance ;  and, 
without  undergoing  much  pain  in  the  course  of  his  illness, 
died  Sept.  5,  in  his  7  2d  year.  He  preserved  his  under *> 
standing  to  the  last ;  and,  in  toswer  to  a  female  attendant 
who  offered  him  something,  ^<  No,"  said  he,  with  much 
composure,  **  I  have  had  enough  of  every  thing."  He  wad 
buried  in  the  new  church-yard  at  Kensington,  as  he  had 
directed ;  and  had  a  flat  stone  laid  over  him,  with  this  in* 
scriptioo,  dictated  by  bimself : 

Joannes  Jortin 

lif  ortalis  esse  desiit. 

Anno  Salutis  1770« 

£taUs7^« 

He  left  a  widow  and  two  children,  Rogerff^Jortin*,  of  Lin*' 
coln*s-inn,  in  the  profession  of  the  law;  and  Marthia,  mar«- 

•  This  son  died  in  July  1795.     He  h&d  considerabte  practioe  in  the  court  of, 
Kxchequer.     His  w'lfVt  who  surTived  bim,  was  9ae  of  the  Saoghters  of  Dr.  Maty» 
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to  the  rev.  Samael  Darby^  fellow  of  Jestts^collegfe,  in 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Whatiield,  in  Suffolk. 

Besides  his  principal  works,  which  have  already  been 
meotionedi  there  are  some  other  things  of  a  smaller  nature ; 
as,  '^  Remarks  upon  Spenser's  Poems/'  17S4,  8vo,  at  the 
end  of  which  are  some  *'  Remarks  upon  Milton ;"  **  Remarks 
,on  Seneca,"  printed  in  the  **  Present  State  of  the -Republic 
^f  Letters,"  for  Aug.  1734;  <<  A  Sermon  preached  at  the 
Consecration  of  Pearce  bishop  of  Bangor,"  1747  ;  a  few 
y  Remarks  on  TtUotson's  Sermons,"  given  to  his  friend 
Ik.  Birch,  and  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Birch's  Life  of 
that  prelate,  1753;  '^Letter  to  Mr.  Avison,  concerning 
the  Music  of  the  Ancients,"  subjoined  to  a  second  edition 
of  Avison's  <*  .Essay  on  Musical  Expression,"  1753,  and  a 
fow  '<  Remarks  on  Phillips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,'* 
IMrinted  in  an  appendix  to  '^  Neve's  Animadversions^'  upon 
that  History,  1766.  in  1771,  the  year  after  his  death, 
4  volumes  of  bis  '^  Sermons,"  in  8vo,  were  inscribed  by 
his  son  Rogers  Jortiii,  esq.  to  his  parishioners  of  St.  Dun-* 
Stan's,  at  whose  request  they  were  published  ;  and  these, 
being  well  received  by  the  public,  were  reprinted  in  1772, 
with  the  addition  of  3  volumes  more.  At  the  end  of  the 
Ttb  vol..  aae  ^^  Four  Charges,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  London."  His  whole  Works  have  lately^ 
been  .reprinted,  inchiding  his  Life  of  Erasmus,  by  Messrs* 
White  and  Cochrane,  in  an  uniform  edition. 

Besides  great  integrity,  great  humanity,  and  other  qua-* 
lities  which  make  men  amiable  as  well  as  useful^  this 
learned  person  was  of  a  very  pleasant  and  facetious  turn ; 
as  his  writings  abundantly  shew.  H6  had,  nevertheless, 
great  sensibility, .  and  could  express  himself  with  warmth, 
and  even  with  some  degree  of  indignation,  when  he  thought 
the  occasion  warranted  himt  to  do  so.  .  For  instance,  he 
had  a  great  respect  /  and.  fondness  for  critical  learnidg, 
which  he  so  much  cultivated ;  and  though  he  knew  and  al* 
lowed  it  to  have  been  djsgraced.by  the  manners  of  proud, 
fastidious,  and  insolent  critics,  yet  he  thought  the  re- 
storation pf  letters,  and  the  civiUzation  of  Europe,  so. 
much  indebted  to  it,  that  be  could  ill  bear  to  see  it  con* 
temptnously  treated.  Hence  aiittle  tartness  sometimes  in. 
has  writings,  when  this  topic  falls  in  bis  way. 

For  the  motto  of  his  "  Life  of  Erasmus,"  he  chose  the 
jfbDowing  words  of  Erasmus  himself:  ^*  illud  certe  prsB^ 
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0tigk>9  de  meis  Iticubrationibus,  qualttfcanque  ftmlt)  caii^ 
jdliiius  judicaluram  Posteritatem :  tametsi  nee  de  meo  te- 
culo  queri  poMum.*'  Yet  it  is  certain  that  be  bad  very 
0ligbt  aotioBs  of  postbomous  fame  or  glory,  and  of  any 
teal  good  which  coold  arise  from  it ;  as  appears  from  what 
he  has  collected  and  written  abont  it,  in  a  note  upon 
itf  ilton,  at  the  end  of  his  '^  Remarks  upon'  Spenser."  He 
would  sometimes  complain,  and  doubtless  wilb  good  reason, 
of  the  low  estimation  into  which  learning  was  fidlen ;  and 
thought  it  discountenanced  and  ^discouraged,  indirectly  at 
least,  when  ignorant  and  worthless  persons  were  adranoed 
p>  high  stations  and  great  fureferments,  while  men  ci'txmnt 
and  abilities  were  ovedooked  and  neglected.  Yet  he  laid 
BO  undue  stress  upon  such  stations  and  preferments^ 
but  enterttdned  just  notions  concerning  what  must  ever 
eonstitate  the  chief  good  and  'happiness  of  mao,  and  is 
bimaelf  believed  to  liave  made  the  most  of  them*  Dr.  Parr 
has  drawn  his  character  with  his  usual  elegance  and  diaeriv 
mination.  ^<  Jortin,'*  says  he^  ^^  whether  I  look  .back  to 
his  werse,  to  bis  prose,  to  his  critical,  or  to  his  jdmologieid 
works,  there  are  few  authors  to  whom  I  amaooHidi  ins^ 
dcbted  for  rational  entertainment,  or  for  solid  instjnictiod* 
Learned  he  was,  without  pedantry.  He  was  ingenioas 
without  the  afifoctation  of  singularity.  Ife  was  a  lover  cf^ratb^ 
without  hovering  over  the  gloomy  abyss  of  sceptiaam,  and 
a  friend  tQ  free  inquiry,  without  roving  inaa  the  dreary  and 
pathless  wilds  of  latkudioarianism.  He  had  aibeart  which 
never  disgraced  the  powers  of  his  understanding.  With  a 
lively  imagination,  an  elq;ant  taste,  and  a  jud^nen(t  niost 
masculine,  and  most  correct,  be  united  the  artless  aad 
amiable  negligence  of  a  scIiooI-Im^.  Wit  without  ilb-na^ 
tare,  and  sense  without  effort,  be  conld  at  will  scatter  upon 
every  subject;  and  in  every  book  the  writer. pveseots  as 
with  a  near  and  distinct  view  of  the -real  man."^  . 

JOSEPH,  or  JOSIPPON  (Ben  GoRiON^or  Goaioif  iDaa)^ 
L>e.theaon  of  Gorion,  a  Jewish  historian,  is.  sometimes 
oonfouoded  by  the  rabbins  with  the  more  celebrated  hiato* 
nan  Josefdius.  He  lived  about  the  end  of  the  ninth,  op 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  left  a  History^of  the 
Jews,  in  Hd[>rew,  which  Gagnier  translated  into  Lattn^ 
Oxford,  1706,  4to.  .There  is  also  an  edition  iniiebrew 
and  Latin,  Gotha,  1707,  4to.    It  is  obvious  from  internal 

1  Nichols's  Life  of  Bowyer. — Disney's  Life  of  Jortif).  - 
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emdencBy  tbafc  tkis  work  cooM  not  have  been  wrilieD  ear* 
Her  tban  tbe  oiiiib  ceomry  ;  and  that  the  atttbor  wus,  ac-> 
tordiog  to  all  appearance,  a  Jew  of  Laogoedoc' 

JOSEPH,  a  celebrated  capucbin^  better  known  by  the 
same  of  Fathbr  Jos£PH|  was  bom  November  4,  1577)  at 
Paria,  where  bis  father,  John  de  Clerc,  bad  an  office  iq 
tbe  palace.  After  pursaing  bis  stndiea  with  success^  be 
Yisited  Italy  and  (Termany,  entered  into  the  army^  and 
gave  his  fiunily  tbe  most  flattering  expectationi»  of  bis,  fa<* 
tore  fortune,  when  he  suddenly  renounced  tbe  worlds  and 
took  the  capuchins'  habit  in  )  599.  He  afterwards  preached, 
and  discharged  the  office  of  a  missionary  with  repatation, 
was  entrusted  with  the  most  important  commissions  by  the 
cofirt,  and  contributed  much  to  the  reformation  of  Fon*^ 
tevrauld.  He  sent  capuchin  missionaries  into  England, 
Canada,  and  Turkey,  and  was  the  intimate  confidant  of 
'Cardinal  Riebelieu,  to  whom  he  was  servilely  devoted* 
Father  Joseph  founded  the  new  order  of  Benedictine  nous 
of  Calvary,  for  whom  he  procured  establishments'  at  An« 

Eers.  Louis  XIIL  had  nominate  him  to  the  cardinalate, 
at  he  died  at  Reuei,  before  be  bad  received  that  digmty, 
Zlecember  (9,  1638.  Tbe  parliament  attended  his  funeral 
in  a  body.  The  abb£  Richard  has  published  two  lives  of 
dus  capudin,  in  one  of  which,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  he  repre* 
seats  him  as  a  saint ;  and  in  the  other,  entitled  ^'  Le  v£» 
liable  Pere  Josqpb,*'  as  an  artful  politician,  and  courtier. 
This  last  is  most  esteeme^d,  and  probably  most  to  be  cre<» 
dited.' 

^  JOSEPH  pf  Exeter,  or  Josephvs  Iscanus,  a  writer  of 
considerable  taste  and  elegance,  in  an  age  generally  re- 
paaed  barbarous,  was  a  native  of  Devonshire^  and  flou« 
risbed  in  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  commencement 
0i  tbe  thirteenth  centuries*  He  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
patronized  by  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Some 
say  that  be  was  a  priest  of  the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  from 
which  he  took  his  name.  According  to  Camden,  he  ac- 
eompanied<  Richard  L  of  England  into  the  Holy  Land,  and 
wis  a  gr^t  favourite  with  that  prince;  By  archbishop 
Baldwiirs  interest  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux, 
where  be  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
and  to.  have  been  buried  in  the  catbedrad  of  that  city.     He 

1  Moreri  in  art.  B«m)  Qorion.— Lardner's  Works.— Diet,  Hist.-— Saxii  Onbm. 
4   ^  Moreri»— 4>ict,  Hist* 
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was  fkiatbor  of  two  epic  poems  in  Latin  heroics^.  Tbe  firsts 
in  .six  books,  is  on  the  Trojan  war;  the  other  is  entitled 
^'  Antiocbesis,''  the  war  of  Antioch,  or  the  Grasade;  of 
this  last  only  a  fragment  remains,  in  which,  the* heroes  of 
Britain  are  celebrated.  His  style  is  not  only  for  the  most 
part  pure,  but  rich  and  ornamented,  and  his  verification 
approaches  the  best  models  of  antiquity.  His  diction  is 
compounded  chiefly  of  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Claudian,  the 
favourite  poets  of  the  age,  and  wants  only  Virgilian  chas- 
tity. ,  *t  Italy,**  says  Warton  in  bis  History  of  £ngltsh 
I^oetry,  *^  bad  at  that  time  produced  no  poet  comparable 
tQ  him.'*  He  was  also  author  of  love  verses,  epigrams^ 
and  miscellaneous  poems.  His  ^  De  Bello  Trojano,  lib«  V.' ^ 
was  published  at  Basil,  1541,.  8vo;  Lond.  1675,' Svo; 
Francfort,  1620,  4to,  and  ibid.  1623;  Amst.  IT02,  4to. 
AH  that  remains  of  his  ^^  Antiochesis*'  is  printed  in  .Warton^s 
<'.  History  ofrEnglisb  Poetry.**  His  love-verses,  &c.  are 
lost.  ^ 

JOSEPHIN.     SeeARPINQ. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavius},  the  celebrated  historian  of  tbe 
jews,  was  born  at  Jerusalem,  of  parents  who  belonged  to 
tbe  illustrious  Asmonean  family^  about  the  year  37.  He 
soon  discovered  great  acuteness  and  penetration,  aad  made 
so  quick  a  progress  in  the  learning  of  tbe  Jews^  tfaa^ha 
ifas  occasiouaily  consulted  by  the  chief  priests^  aad  raleiis 
pf  the  city,  even  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  For'  tbe^  purpose 
of  studying  the  history  and  tenets  of  tbe  severalJewish^ 
sects,  he  became  for  three  years  a  pupil  of  Banun,  a  her* 
ipit,  who  bad  acquired  g^eat  fame  for  wisdom;  and  with 
him  lived  a  recluse  and  abstemious  life.  After  this  he  be^ 
c^uttUiVf  the.sect  of  the  Pharisees,  of  which  he  was  a  very 
greM  ornament.  In  the  year  63,  he  went  to  Rome,  wher9 
^  Jew  coinedji^n:^  n^o  happened  to  be  in  favour  with  Nero^ 
servjed  him  mnch  at  court,  by  making  him  known  to  Pop-i! 
p8Ba,  \vlu>|e  protection  was  very  useful  to  him,  and  enabled 
Irim  tpprocure  liberty  for  sotbe.of  his  countrymen.  Upon 
bis  retUTji)  to  his  country,  where  he  found  all  things  incon^ 
fusion^  be  bad  tbe  command  of  some  tro<^s,  and  distin*^ 
guished  himself  at  tbe  siege  of  Jotapat^  which  he  defended 
sjeven  weeks  against  Vespasian  and  Titus,  but  was  taken 
prisoner.  A  short  time  after,  Vespasian  granted  him  his  life^ 

^  L0l.in(l.'-^BaIe«7— Pits.-^Prioce's  Worthies  of  Devon.'— Warton's  Htst.  of 
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at  tbe  intercession  of  Titus,  who  had  conceived  a  great 
esteem^  for  faiin«  He  now  visited  Egypt,  and  took  op  his 
residence  at  Alexandria,  where  he  doubtless  studied  the 
Ckecian  and  Egyptian  philosophy.  His  patron,  Titus, 
carried, hioi  with  him  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  after  the 
taking  of  which,  he  attended  Titus  to  Rome,  where  Ves^ 
pasian  gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  settled  a  pen- 
sion upon  him*.  At  Rome  he  cultivated  the  Greek  lan« 
guage,  and  beg^  to  write  his  History.  He  continued  to 
eaperience.  favour  under  Titus  and  Domitian,  and  lived 
b^Fondthe  1 3th  year  of  Domidan,  when  be  was  fifty ^six; 
for  his  bo(^»  of  *^  Antiquities*' end  there;  and  after  that 
period  he  composed  his  books  against  Apion.  In  what  year 
be  died  is  uncertain. 

His  ^'  Hist<»y  of  the  Jewish  War  and  the  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem,*'  in  seven  books,  was  composed  at  the  codi* 
mand  of  Vespasian  $  first  in  tte  Hebrew  language,  for  the 
use  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  afterwards  in  the  Greek. 
It  is  singularl}^  interesting  and .  aflecting,  as  the- historian 
was  an  eye-witness  of  all  be  relates.  With  the  very  str6hg 
oolourtng  of  an  animated  style  and  noble  expression,  be 
paints  to  tbe  imagination,,  and  affects  the 'heart  •  National 
vanity. and  partiality,  however,  led  him  to  imagine  that  all 
kuovriedge  and  wbdom  bad  originated  in  Judea,  and  bad 
flawed  tbenoe  through  all  tbe  nations  of  the  earth ;  a  ncytion 
wfaicb,  says  Brueker,'  gave  rise  to  many  errors  and  mi^re^ 
presentations  in  his  writings.  The  authenticity  of  the  ce- 
lebtated  passage  in  Josephus,  respecting  our  Saviour,  is 
ably  vindicated  by  our  learned  countryman'  Jacob  Bryan t^ 
in  his  **  Vindiciss  Flavianae."  * 

Josephus'ji  <^  Jewish  Antiqaities,''  in  20  books,  written^  in 
Greek,  is  also  a  very  noble  work  ^  their  history  is  deduced  from 
the  origin'  of  the  world  to  the  1 2th  ytor  of  Nero,  when  tbe 
'  Jews  began  to  rebel  against  the  Romans.  At  the  conclu- 
sion'of  tiie  ^'  Antiquities,"  be  subjoined  the  ^>  History  of 
his  own  \Ji&^i'^  although  in  die  editions  of  bis  Works  it  bss 
usually,  been  considered  as  a  distinct  produption.  He 
wrote  also  two  books  against  Apion,  a  grammarian  of 
Alexandria,  and  a  great  adversary  of  the  Jews.  These 
Gonkaia  many  cuciouft  fragments  of  ancient  historianSi  We 
have  dso  a  discourse  of  his  '^  upon  tbe  Martyrdom  of  the 
Maccabees^"  which  is  a  master-piece  of  eloquenqe ;  but 
its  aothenticity  has  been  doubted,  and  Wbiston  would  hot 
admit  it  in  his  translation. 
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Tbe  WfxVB  of  Jos^pbuS)  with  Latin  versionsy  \a»e  beM 
Dftezi  piiblisbed  ;  but  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Hiid«> 
SOD,  Oj^ford)  1720,  2  vols,  fol.;  and  of  Hairercamp,  at 
AxQsterdapQy  1727>  in  2  vols,  folio.  They  have,  also  been 
iransljtted  iDU>  moderi)^  languages;  into  English  by  L^Es^^ 
tjr^qge,  and  again  by  Whiston,  in  2  vols,  fol.^ 
.  JO  VINI  AN|  a  supposed  heretic  of  the  fourth  ceaturyy  aras 
an  Italian  monk,  and  observed  all  the  austerities  of  awonas^ 
$ip  life  for  a  tioiei  and  taught  some  points  of  doetrine  dii- 
F^Qtly .opposite  to  the  growing  superstitions;  for  this  he  waa 
ei^peUed  Rome,  and  fled  to  Milan,  with  an  intent  to  engage 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  that  place,  and  the  emperor  Tbeodo^ios, 
ivbo  was  then  in  that  city,  in  his  favour ;  but  Syriciua, 
dien  bishop  of  Rome,  dispatched  three  presbyters  to  AK- 
)^n,  Crescentius,  Leopardus,  and  Alexander,  with  letters 
tp  that  church,  which  arestiU  extant  in  Ambiose'a  worhs^ 
j|qqiiainting  them  with  the  proceedings  of  himself  and  bit 
fplkiwers,  in  omsequeoce  of  wbich  be  was  rejected  i^w 
Ambrose,  and  driven  oot  of  the  town  by  the  emperoa. 
From  IVIiUof  Jovinian  retnmed  to  the  neighboqrhood  of 
tlpipe,  where  bis  followers  eoatintted  to  assemble  under  bis 
direction,  till  the  year  396,  when  the  emperor  Honorins 
commanded  him  and  his  accomplices  to  be  whipped  and 
liauished  into  different  islands.  Jovinito  himself  was  cos»» 
^oed  tQ  Boas,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatian 
where  be  died  about  the  year  406.  Jovinian  wrote  sevetal 
b^oks,  which  were  answered  by  Jerome  in  the  year  392, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  difficult  toknow  what 
w^re  Jovinian'a  errors,  or  what  his  general  clmracter,  ex^ 
cept  that  he  was  no  friend  to  celibacy  or  lasting.' 
r  JOVIUS  (Paul),  or  PAiauo  Giovio,  an  Italian  bisto* 
WaOi  was  a  native  of  Como,  and  was  born  in  1483*  Being 
^arly  deprived  of  bis  father,  be  was  educated  under  the 
c;|ure  of  hi»  elder  brother  Benedict,  who  was  also  a  historical 
Writer.  After  having  studied  at  Padua,  Milan,  and  Pavia, 
^  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  practised  for  some  time ; 
but  an  early  propensity  led  him  to  the  stady  and  compo« 
sitipn  of  history.  Having  completed  a  volume,  be  pre* 
sented  it  to  Leo  X.  at  Rome,  in  1516,  who  expressed  a 
very  high  opinion  of  bim,  and  gave  him  a  pension  and  the 
rank  of  knighthood.    Jovius  now  became  intimate  with 

1  Life   in  Works. — Lardner's  Works.«-<i:ATe»   toI.    L— ^Saxii  Oaovi«st.«<» 
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llie  lileimli  of  Rcum,  and  wrote  s^i^val  Latio  poopas^  mhkb 
appeared  in  the  '<  Coryciaoa,''  aod  oth^r  cpUeotioiM. 
After  tbe  death  of  Leo>  AdriaD  VI.  presented  him  to  a 
4:ao0nry  in  the  cathedral  of  Como,  and  Clement  VIL  apr 
pointed  him  OM  of  his  attendant  4;ourtiers,  provided  him 
with  a  handsome  estahlisbinent  in  the  Vatican,  gi^ve  him 
iihe  precentorf hip  of  Comp,  and  lastly  the  bishoprie  of 
Nocera.  During  the  vacUng  of  the  city  of  Rome»  in  iSit, 
Joviiis  yras  robbed  of  a  ^considerable  sum  of  money  and  of 
biA  laaimsoiipls^  but  recev^ed  the  latter.  Under  the 
pwiliiiGale  <tf  Paul  III^  be  wished  to  eichaege  his  tAsbofr 
ric  of  Nocera  for  that  of  Comoi  and  eren  carried  faia 
MsfaitioB  to  the  plaoe  of  ffardiiutl,  but  was  disappointed  m 
both.  .His  ftvourite  resideo<:e  was  at  a  heaiiuful  yiUa  oa 
tfe  h^vks  of  the  lake  of  Coeoo,  where  be  pursued  bis 
studies,  and. in  bis  museum  made  a  eoUeetioa  of  portmits 
of  eminent  characters,  to  eaob  of  which  he  affiled  an  iu# 
scription^  or  brief  memoir,  some  highly  faroumble,  esbem 
sarcastjcaliy  severe.  These  meoMHrs  have  heeo  fnequeutlj 
printed  under  the  title  *^  Elogia  dootorum  Viwrum,''  eod 
the  portraits,  engraved  in  wpod,  have  been  published 
under  the  title  of  ^VMusssi  Joviani  Imagiaes,-*  Basil,  1579. 
About  two  years  before  his  destb,  he  ^quitted  his  retire^ 
ment,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Flenseoe,  where  he 
died  in  l5S2f  and  .was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Lau- 
resce,  in  thst  ci^»  ^  ^ 

.  His  historical  works^  wfaieh  are  aU  iq  the  Latin  tongue, 
written  with  great  facility,  wec^  6rst  printed  at  Florence, 
liSO-p^53,  in  2  vols.  fol.  and  again  at  Strasborgh,  in  1556* 
They  are  to  be  read  with  great  caution,  as  he  was  not  uuf 
justly  aeeused  of  flattery  and  malignity,  and  of  having  sa«» 
erificed  his  talents  to  servile  aod  interested  purposes.  He 
indeed  openly  acknowledges  the  venality  of  his  writings, 
and  is  said  to  have  asserted  that  he  had  two  pens,  the  joob 
of  iron,  and  the  other  of  gc^,  which  iie  made  use  of  aU 
tereately,  as  occasion  required.  But  bis*  greatest  blemishi 
is  tfafe  deleotive  or  perverted  morality  with  which  his  worka 
abound;  yet  with  all  this,  says  his  late  biographer,  the 
writings  of  Jovius  cannot  be  wholly  rejected  witbout  the 
loss  of  much  important  information, .  oopfously  narrated  and 
ekgaally  expressed* 

His  other  writings  are  a  small  tract,  '^  De  Piscibus  Rq- 
manis,**^  published  in  1524,  -fol.  and  reprinted  in  15i2^, 
8vQ  I  the  lives  of  the  twelve  Visconti  lords  and  dukes  of 
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Milan;  a  des<^riptipn  of  the  island  of  tSi^at  Britain^  ^ 
'Muscovy^  of  the  lake  of  Como ;  and  the  ealo^es  of  me^ 
^bo  have  diatingciished  tbemsekes  in  arms.  Three  of  the 
last  books  of  the  history  of  Paul,  with  some  works  of  his 
brother  Benedict,  have  lately  been  discovered  aaiong  die 
domestic  MSS.  of  a  descendant  of  the  fkmily.  Hki  bio^ 
ther  Benedict  appears  to  hafve  been  Equally  conversant 
with  science  and  literature.  Among'  his  writinfgs  are«  the 
history  of  Go«no,  his  native  plaee ;  a  treatito  on^the  trmas« 
actions  and  mainiers  of  the  Swiss ;  a  collection  (tf  100 
letters;  several  translations  from  the  Greek,  and  souse 
specimens  of  Latin  poetry.' 

•  ^  JOUBERT  (Francis))  a  learned  priest  of  MontpeUinf^ 
whose  father  was  syndic  of  the  states  of  Languedoc,  wbieh 
bflSce  he  hinwelf  held  before  he  became  an  eeclesiaatic^ 
was  bom  in  1689.  He  ^^ote  an  explanation  ■  of  the  histdfesy 
of  Joseph/  12mo;  *^  Caractere  essentiel  ^nx  Iht>ph6tes,^ 
I2mo;.^<  Lettres  sur  {'Interpretation  des  Saintes  Ecri^ 
tores/'  ISmo;  and  Explanations  of  the  prophei^ies  of  Je*» 
remiab,  Ezekiel,  Daniel)  5  vols.  l!2mo;  of  tbe  Mtaor 
Prophets,  6  vols.  12mo  ;  of  the  Revelations,  2  vols.  12mo^ 
His  attachment  to  the  Jansenists  occasioned  his^beingcon^ 
fined  six  weeks  in  the  Bastille  on  fidse  suspicions.  He  died 
1763.  aged  seventy-four.'  -^ 

:  JOUBERT  (Laurent),  a  learned  physician,  and  royal 
professor  at  Montpellier,  was  born  at  Valence,  in  the  psa* 
vioce  of  Dauphine,  in  France,  on  the  16th  of  Decenoft^r, 
1529,  of  a  good  family.  After  he  had  finished  hissc^KX)! 
education,  he  went  to  Montpeliier,  where  he  was  matricu^ 
lated  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  on  the  1st  of  March,  1550, 
and  took  hia  degree  of  bachelor  the  following  year.  He 
afterguards  studied  at  Fadoa,'  where  he  attended  the  lec^ 
tureti  of  the  celebrated  Fallopius,  and  at  some  other  places; 
but,  returning  to  Montpeliier,.  he  finished  his  exercises, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1558.  The  manner 
ia  which  he  had'  performed  his  acts  procured  for  him  so 
much  of  tfae^  confidence  and  esteem  of  Honor6  Castellan, 
that  this  professor,  being  summoned  to  court  in  the  fol^ 
lowing  year,  to  hold  tbe  office  of  first  physician  of  Catba«- 
rine  de  Medicis,  queen  of  Henry  IL  be  nominated  Jon*- 
bert  to  give  the  lectures  in  the  schools  duriog:his  absence.;. 
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fti&d  Joobert  acquitted  himself  id  &o  difttioguiihed  »  nian-^ 
tier,  that  oa  the  death  of  pc^fesdor  Aondelet  io  1566^  h« 
was  iiDinediately  named  bU  «iiecas»Qr  id  the  chair/  He 
was  likewise  the  seowd  saocesspr  of  Rondeleti  in  the  dig* 
aity  of  chancellory  having  followed  Saporta  in  1574«  He 
was  called  to  Paris  by  Benty  IJI.  in  1579,:  who  entertained 
hopes  that  Joubert  would  be  able  to  care  the  barrenness 
of-Lonisa  de  LorrainCt  his  queen.  But  his  .attempts  proved 
unsuccessful;  and  he  returned  to  Montpellier  with  the 
title  of  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  continued 
to  prac^tise  there  to  bis  death,  October  2lj\lS^3. 

His  Latin  works,  written  with  correctness  and  elegancoy 
have  been  frequently  reprinted  under  the  title  of  **  Operum 
Latinorum  Tomus  primus  et  secundjis/'  The  first  edition 
is  that  of  Lyons,  in  1&82,  folio;  the  subsequent  ones  ap* 
peared  at  Francfort,  in  1599,  1645,  and  1668, 'also  in  fo). 
He  publidied  also  some  medical  treatises  in  French,  par« 
ticolarly  a  treatise  on  ^'  Laughter,  its  causes  and  effects,'* 
Iir79,  8vo  ;  but  oi  all  his  works,  that  in  which  he  ventured 
to  raise  bis  voice  against  popular  medical  errors,  was  the 
most  distinguished  ;  *^  Erreurs  populaires  touchant  la  M^«« 
•  d^cioe,-'  Bourdeaux,  1579.  This,  was  printed  ten  suc- 
cessive times  dn  the  course  of  six  months  ;  a  degree  of  fa- 
vour, "however,  which  it  appears  to.  have  acquired  by  its 
l^ity  of  manner,  and  the  indelicacy  c^some  of  the  sub- 
jeds.'  * 

.JOUVENCI,  or  rather  JOUVANCEY  (Jo&EPii  db), 
a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was  born  September  14,  1643,  at 
Paris.  He  taught  rhetoric  with  uncommon  reputation  at 
Caen,  la  Fleche,  and  Paris.  At  length  he  was  invited  to 
RcMne,  in  1669,  that,  he  might  continue  *^  The  History  ctf 
the  Jesuits,^'  wkh  more  freedoin  than  he  could  have  done 
in  France,  and  died  in  that  city  May  29,  1719.  His  prin- 
cipal worics  are,  two  volumes*  of  Latin  Speeches,.  i2mo; 
a  small  tract  entitled  ^^  De  ratione  discendi  et  docendi." 
much  esteemed;  Notes,  in  Latin,  on  Persius,  Juvenal^ 
Terebce,  Horace,  Martial,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  >  &c.  ' 
The  fifth  part  of  the  ^^  History  of  the  Jefuits,''  in  Latiui 
from  1591  to. 1616,  foL;  .as  a  supplement  to  Fathers  Or^ 
landino,  Sacchini,  and  Poussines^  All  ^uvenct's  works 
are.wjritteo  in  pure  Latin,  and <in  this. consists  their: priu-c^ 

*  Gem  Dk:t.-«^NifieTsa,.  ToU  XXXV.*«4to6t%  Crclopwl^ 
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cipsl  eK^Hence.  Bis  Histdry  of  the  Jestfite;  in  whiSb  h« 
vinderlatet  to  juttify  hik  brother,  Pete  Guigftard,  who  was 
faatiged  by  setitence  of  parliament  <m  account  of  Cbatei's 
infamous  attempt,  and  to  represent  biiai  as  a  martyr,  being 
printed  at  Rome,  1710,  foL  made  fnueh  noise,  and  was 
condemned  by  t^o  decrees  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  | 
one  Feb.  22,  1713 ;  the  other,  March  24th  the  same  yter« 
This  last  sentence  suppresses  the  wotit,  and  contains  the 
declaration  which  had  been  demanded  from  the  Jesmts^ 
Sev^al  pieces  appeared  on  this  occasion  againi^  P.  Joir-^ 
Tenet's  history,  17 1 3,  19mo.* 

JOUVENET  (John),   an  historical   painter,   born  at 
RcMien,  in  Normandy,  in  1644,  received  his  first  nvitrac* 
ctons  from  his  father ;  but  his  principal  teacher  ^^s  Pons* 
sin,  and  his  most  useful  studies  the  works  of  that  master. 
He  had  a  ready  invention,  and  was  therefore  emplcr^ed  t& 
adorn  the  apartments  of  Versailles  and  the  Trianon.     In 
ihe  hospital  of  the  inraUds  at  Paris,  he  painted  the  twelve 
apostles  i  each  figure  14  feet  high.     It  must  be  aCknov^^ 
ledged,  however,  that  he  failed  in  true  taste.     Hrs  style 
partakes  too  much  of  French  flippancy ;  the  substitution 
of  something  striking  for  what  is  solid  and  good ;  and  bis 
colouring  is  heavy.     In  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  be  wasr 
struck  with  a  palsy  on  his  right  side,  and  after  having  tried 
to  no  purpose  the  Virtue  of  mineral  waters,  despaired  of 
being  able  to  paint  any  longer ;  but  in  one  of  his  le^tur'ett 
bappe^ning  to  take  the  pencil  into  his  lefihand,  and  trying 
to  retouch  a  piece  before  him,  the  attempt  succeeded  so 
well,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  make  others ;  till  at  length 
he  detertpined  to  fifnish  with  his  left  band  a^  large  cieling, 
which  he  had  begun  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  parliament  at 
Rouen,  and  a  large  piece  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  cfaotr 
of  the  church  of  Paris.    These  last  Works  are  no  ways  in- 
ferior to  any  of  his  best.     He  died  at  JParis  in  1717.* 

JOY,  JOYE,  or  GEE  (John),  one  of  the  early  promoters 
of  the  reformation,  was  a  ntftive  of  the  county  of  Bedford, 
and  educated  at  Peterhouse,  in  Cambrid&e,  where  h^  totjk 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1513,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  15lt, 
and  the  same  year  was  admitted  a  fellow.  In  15i7,  <beifig 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of  the  refoi:mationy 
and  ^n  intimate  friend  of 'the  celebrated  Tindide,  he  was 
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accttled  of  heresy,  whtdb  ob%ed  krm  to  irei^ti  Mi  felldir«^ 
dbip ;  and  finditig  hittitelf  in  danger  froafi  the  continual 
p^sectttions  of  Wol^y^  sir  Thomas  MoUe,  and  Fisher^ 
h^  laired  to  Gerittanyi  wh^are  hift  dontinued  n4ny  year». 
Ws  had  a  concern  in  the  srtiperinteadance  of  Tindale^s 
BiM^,  prints  $t  Antvirerp  iti  15^5,  and  is  ranked  by  Ames 
as  a  printer  hitaiself ;  but,  not  content  with  corrections  of 
thk  pteisj  be  took  liberties  with  the  translation,  of  which 
iTindate  c6ihiplalned  with  justice,  and  Joy  published  an 
apology.  Of  thes^  the  reader  will  find  ample  informatioti 
in  Lewis.  When  Joy  returned  to  England  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  isaid  tfiat  be  died  in  1553,  and  was  buried  in  his 
iMftivis  country.  Besides  bis  tiranslations  of  soifte  parts  of  * 
the  Bible,  be  published,  1.  ^'  On  the  unity  and  schism  of 
the  ancient  church,"  Wesal,  1534,  8vo.  2.  <<  The  sub*. 
Fetsion  of  Morels  ialse  foundation,"  Embden,  1534,  l2mo. 
3.  **  Epi^e  to  the  prior  of  Newenham,"  Strasburgfa,  1527, 
9vo.  4.  ^  Commentary  on  Daniel,  from  Melancthon," 
&c.  Geneta,.  1545,  Lond.  1550,  8vo.  5.  "  A  present 
consoUition  for  the  sufferance  of  persecution  Tor  righteous^* 
ness/*  1544,  12iiio:  and  other  works,  enumerated  by 
Tanner.  •  • 

JOYNER  (William),  alias  Lyde,  second  son  of  WilUam 
Joyner,  alias  Lyde^,  of  Horspath,  near  Oxford,  by  Anne 
his  wife,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Eklward  Leywortb,  M.  D. 
of  Oxford,  was  born  in  St.  Gileses  parish  there,  April 
1622,  educated  partly  in  Thame,  but  more  in  Coventry 
free-school,  elected  demy  of  Magdalen-college,  1626,  and 
afterwards  fellow.  But,  ^'  upon  a  foresight  of  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  church  of  England  by  the  presbyterians  in  the 
time  of  the  rebellion,"  he  changed  bis  religion  for  that  of 
Rome,  renounced  his  fellowship,  1644,  and  being  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  went  with  him 
into  Ii*elabd,  and  continued  there  till  the  royal  cause  de- 
clined in  that  country.  He  then  accompanied  that  earl  in 
his  travels  abroad ;  and  some  time  after  being  recommended 
to  the  siervice  of.  the  hon.  Walter  Montague,  abbot  of  St. 
Martin,  near  Pontoise,  he  continued  several  years  in  his 
family  as  his  steward,  esteemed  for  his  learning,  sincere 

*  In.theOent.  Mag.  for  178],  p.  3S,  dalen^  Oxford,  on  Edward  Joyner* 
4*  •  curious  IdKtin  epitaph,  taken  from  alias  Lyde,  who  was  proba5ly  the  el* 
Uie  parish  dinrch  of  St.  Mary  Mag-  '  derbrotfier  of  Witiiam. 
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^iety>  and  great  fidelity.  At  his  return  he  lived  very  re<^ 
tired  in  London  ;  till,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  popish 
plot  in  1678,  he  retired  to  Horspath,  where  some  time 
lifter  he  was  seized  for  a  Jesuit,  or  priest,  and  bound  to 
appear  at  the  quarter-sessions  at  Oxford.  Being  found  ta 
be  a.mere  lay-papist,  and  discharged,  he  went  to  Ickford, 
an  obseure  village  in  Buckinghamshire,  near  Thame,  and 
there  spent  many  years  in  devout  retirement.  In  1687  he 
was  restored  to  bis  fellowship  by  James  IL  but  expelled 
from  it  after  a  year's  enjoyment,  and  retired  to  his  former 
recess,  where,  says  Wood,  his  apparel,  which  was  for- 
merly gay,  was  then  very  rustical,  little  better  than  that  of 
a  day-labourer,  and  his  diet  and  lodging  suitable.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  Wood,  April  12,  1692,  he  told  him  that 
*'  the  present  place  of  his  residence  is  a  poor  thatcht-house, 
where  the  roof  is  of  the  same  stuff  in  the  chamber  where 
he  lodged,  which  he  assured  me  was  never  guilty  of  pay* 
jng  chininey-tax.  However,  he  hoped  that  all  this  would 
not  make  a  person  neglected  and  despicable  who  had  for- 
merly slept  iif  the  royal  palaces  of  France,  under  a  roof 
fretted  and  embossed  with  gold  ;  whereas,  this  is  doublv 
and  trebly  interweaved  only  with  venerable  cobwebs,  which 
can  plead  nothing  of  rarity  besides  the  antiquity."  This 
person&ge  has  written,  1.  ^^  The  Roman  Empress,'*  a  co* 
medy,  Lond.  1670,  4to.  2.  ^  Some  Observations  on  the 
Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,"  1686,  8vo.  3.  Various  Latin  and 
English  poems,  scattered  in  several  books,  especially  a 
large  English  copy  in  ^*  Horti  Carolini  Rosa  altera,"  1640. 
He  died  at  Ickford,  Sept.  14,  1706.  He  was  great  uncle 
to  Thomas  Philips,  canon  of  Tongres,  who  wrote  the. 
"  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,"  published  in  1766.* 

JUAN  (Don  George),  a  learned  Spanish  mathemau-* 
cian,  knight  of  Malta,  and  commander  of  the  band  of  gen«< 
tleisien  marine  guards,  was  chosen,  with  Ulloa,  to  attend 
the  French  academicians,  who  went  to  Peru,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  measuring  a  degree  on  the  meridian,  in  order  to 
determine  the  earth's  figure.  They  embarked  May  26, 
1735.  Ulloa  undertook  the  historical  part  of  the  voyage, 
which  appeared  translated  into  French,  Amsterdam,  1752, 
2  vols.  4to;  and  D.  George  Juan  the  astronomical  part,  who 
accordingly  published  a  large  work  on  the  earth's  figure, 
printed  in  Spanish.     On  his  return  he  went  to  Paris>  1745» 
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where  the  academy  of  sciences. admiibled  bim  a  member. 
He  died  at  Madrid,  1773,  leaving  several  works  in  Spanisb 
on  naval  affairs,  a  translation  of  which  would  be  useful.^ 

JUDA,  or  JEHUDA,  HAKKADOSH,  or  the  Saint,  a 
rabbi  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  riches,  according  to 
the  Jewish  historians,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antonipus,  whom  be  made  a  proselyte  to  Judaism, 
and  it  was  by  his  order  that  Jehuda  compiled  the  Mishna, 
the  history  of  which  is  briefly  tliis  :  The  sect  of  the  Pha- 
riseea,  after  the  destruction'of' Jerusalem,  prevailing  over 
the  rest,  the  study  of  traditions  became  the  chief  object  of 
attention  in  all  the  Jewish  schools.  The  number  of  these ' 
traditions  had,*  in  a  long  course- of  time,  so  greatly  in*- 
creased,'  that  the  doctors,  whose  principal  employment 
it.  was  to  illustrate  them  by  new  explanations,  and  to  con* 
firm  their  authority,  found  it  necessary  io  assist  their  re-, 
collection  by  committing  them,  under  distinct  heads,  to 
writing.  At  the  same  time,  their  disciples  took  minutes  of 
the  explanations  of  their  preceptors,  many  of  which  were 
preserved,  and  grew  up  into  voluminous  commentaries.* 
The  confusion  which  arose  from  these  causes  was  now  be- 
come so  troublesome,  that,  notwithstanding  what  Hillel 
had  before  done  in  arranging  the  traditions,  Jehuda  found' 
it  necessary  to  attempt  a  new  digest  of  the  oral  law,  and  of 
the  commentaries  of  their  most  famous  doctors.,  This  ar- 
duous undertaking  is  said  to  have  employed  him  forty 
years.  It  was  completed,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  Jews,  which  in  this  case  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  dispute,  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  This  Mishna,  or  first  Talmud,  comprehends  all 
the  laws,  institutions,  and  rules  of  life,  which,  beside  the  aii-^ 
cient  Hebrew  scriptures,  the  Jews  supposed  themselves  bound 
to  observe.  Notwithstanding  the  obscurities,  inconsisteur 
cies,  and  absurdities  with  which  this  coUectioa  abounds,  it 
soon  obtained  credit  among  the  Jews  as  a  sacrisd  book.  But 
as  the  Mishna  did  not  completely  provide  for  many  cases  ^ 
which  arose  in  the  practice  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  many 
of  its  prescriptions  and  decisions  were  found  to  require  fur- 
ther comments  and  illustrations,  the  task  of  supplying  these 
defects  was  undertaken  by  the  rabbis  Chiiam  and  Oschaiam, 
and  others,  disciples  of  Jehudah  ;  who  not  only  wrote  ex- 
planations of  the  Mishna,  but  made  material  additions  to 
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th^  volaminoua  confiiUdon.    These*  commexHafies  mA 
a4lciitio04  were  collected  by  the  rabbi  Jocbanaa  ben  £Ue** ' 
ser^  probably  in  tbe  fifth  century,  under  the  name  of  the' 
^\  G^(iiara>''  because  it  completed  the  Misbna.    This  col* 
I^ptioii  was  afterwards  called  tbe.  Jerusalem  Getnars,  to  di$r 
tingukb  it  from  another  of  the  same  kind  made  in  Babylon, 
a);  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.' 
,  JUDAH  (L^o),  one  of  the  reformers^  son  of  John  Ju« 
daha  a  Germati  priest,  was  born  in  iiS2,  in  Alsace.     Some 
a^tbprs  have  reported  that  be  was  a  converted  Jew,  but 
f^er  Simoh  has  proved  that  he  neither  was  a  Jew,  nor  of 
Jewish  ei^U'actioa,  but  the  son  of  tbe  alcove  John  Judab,  or, 
de  Juda,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  kept, 
a  concubine,  by  whom  be  had  this  Leo.     He  was  edu* 
cajbed  at  Slestadt,  and  thence  in  1502,  was  sent  to  Basil  to' 
pursue  hi^  academical  studies.     Here  l>e  had  for  a  fellow-* 
stiideaty  the  afterwards  much  celebrated  Zuinglius;  and 
ftqm  him,  who  had  at  a  very  eair ly  ag^  been  shocked  at 
the  superstitious  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  re<» 
ceived  such  impressions^  as  disposed  him  to  embrace  the 
reformed  religion.     Having  obtained  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1^12,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  a  Swiss  church,  to 
the  duties  of  which  he  applied* bimaelf  with  indefatigable 
zeal,  preiaching  boldly  in  defence  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion.   At  length  he  was  appointed  by  the  oiagtstrates  and 
ecclesiastical  assembiy  of  Zurich,  pastor  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  in  that  city»  and  became  very  celebrated  as  an 
advocai^,  as  well  from  tbe  press  as  tbe  pulpit,  of  the  re* 
formed  religion,  for  about  eighteen  years.     At  the  desire 
of  his  brethren,  he  undertook  a  translation,  from  the  He-, 
hrew  inio  Latin,  of  the  whole  Old  Testament ;  but  the  mag*^ 
nitude  of  the  work,  and  the  closeness  with  which  he  ap- 
plied to  it,  impaired  his  health ;  and  before  he  had  com<« 
plefaed  it,,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  labours,  June  9,  1542, 
when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age.    The  translation  was 
fiiusbed  b^y other  hands,  and  was  printed  at  Zurich  in  1543, 
and  two  years  afterwards  it  was  reprinted  at  Paris  by  Robert 
Stepheusi  accoQE^ponying  the  Vulgate  versibn,  in  adjoining 
columns,  but  without  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  new 
veirakm.    Judah  waa  tU&ewise  tbe  author  of  ^^  Annotations 
upon  Genesis  and  Exodus,"  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
2ttiii{^ius,.  and  upoi^tbe  four  gospels,  and  the  greater  part, 
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of  tbe  epistles*  He  also  composed  a  larger  wd  smaller 
catechism,  and  translated  some  of  ZatngUiis's  works  iato 
Latin.  The  Spanish  divines,  notwithstanding,  the  severity 
of  the  Inquisition,  did  not  hesitate  to  reprint  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Leo  Judab,  with  the  notes  ascribed  to  Yatabius, 
though  some  of  them  werQ  from  the  pen  of  .CalTin«  Some 
particulars  of  Judah  and  of  this  translatiooi  not  generally 
known,  may  be  found  in  a  book  written  by  a  ditnine  of 
Zurich,  and  printed  in  that  cky  in  1616,  entitled  ^' Vta« 
dicie  pro  Bibliorum  translatione  Tigurina.'" 

JUDEX  (Matthew),  one  of  tbe  principal  writers  of 
the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  Sept.  21,  1528,  at 
Tippolswald,  in  Misnia.  His  inclination  to  literature  in^ 
duced  his  father  to  send  him  to  study  at  Dresden  :  but  the 
.college  of  Wittenberg  being  more  to  his  niindy  be  remored 
thither,  and  afterwards  was  driven,  Wy  necessity^  to  Mag- 
deburg. Here  he  supported  himself  bjriifiing  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  lawyer,  who  sent  him  with  his  sao  tx>  Witlieit^ 
berg,  in  1546.  This  gave  him  an  opportuni^  of  com- 
pleting his  own  studies ;  and  he  obtained  tbe  4l^ree  of 
M.  A.  in  this  university,  1548.  He  then  returned  t^Mag:-- 
deburg,  and  taught  the  second  form  there  for  some  y^ttrs^ 
and  in  1554,  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Ulric's  chureb. 
•  In  1559,  be  quitted  his  church  at  Magdeburg,  heimf 
promoted  to  the  divinity  professor*s  chair  at  Jena  in  1551> ; 
but  did  not  keep  possession  of  it  above  eighteen  months, 
being  deprived  by  order  of  John  Frederic  duke  of  Saxony. 
He  remained,  however,  six  months  longer  at  Jena,  and 
thence  returning  to  Magdeburg,  was  obliged,  in  six  months 
more,  to  retire  to  Wismar.  He  suffered  many  persecu^ 
Cions  and  venations,  which  appear  to  have  shortened  his 
days,  as  he  died  in  1564,  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  morals,  laborious,  zealous,  learned ;  and 
wrote  a  great  noiany  books  on  religious  controversies ;  and 
one,  very  rare,  ^'De  Typographies  inventione,"Copenhageny 
1566,  8vo.  He  understood  music  very,  well,  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  mathematics. .  He  could  write  venies  both  in 
La[tin  and  Greek,  and  had  designed  to  write  an  ecclesias-* 
tical  history  of  his  own  time.  Besides  the  share  he  had  ifi 
the  firs(  two  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  he  was  concerned 
in  the  German  translation  of  the  first  three  Centuries^ 
These  Centuries  form  an  ecclesiastical  history,  carried 
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down  to  1293,  and  were  compiled  by  various  protestant 
divines  of  Magdeburg.  The  title  is  **  Historia  ecclesiastical 
congesta  per  Magdeburgenses,  et  alios/'  Basil,  1562,  13 
vols,  folio,  which  is  the  best  edition.' 

JUENNIN  (Gaspard),  a  learned  divine  of  the  congre- 

fition  of  the  oratory,  was  born  in  1650,  at  Varembon  ih 
r^sse,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons.  He  taught  theology  in 
several  houses  of  the  Oratory,  and  in  the  seminary  de  St. 
JVIagloire,  at  Paris,  where  he  died  Deceniber  16,  17 1 3. 
His  principal  works  are,  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Sacraments,** 
2  vols,  folio,  in  Latin  ;  "  Theological  Institutions,*'  7  vols. 
12mo^  also  in  Latin.  This  last  was  condemned  at  Rome, 
and  by  M.  Godet,  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  cardinal  de 
Bissy,  as  reviving  the  errors  of  Janseni us.  Cardinal  de 
Noailles  also  prohibited  it  in  his  diocese^  but  was  afterwards, 
satisfied  with  the  ^^xplanatioh  given  him  by  the  author. 
Juennin  wrote  against  the  mandates  of  M.  Godet  and  car- 
dinal de  Bissy  ;  which  two  apologetical  defences  were  pub- 
lished in  .12mo,  without  any  nanie.  He  also  left  an 
**  Abridged  System  of  Divinity,'*  by  question  and  answer, 
for  thje  use  of  persons  going  to  be  examined  for  holy  orders; 
**  La  Th^orie  practique  des  Sacremens,"  3  vob.  12mo, 
without  the  author's  name ;  "  Thfiologie  Morale,"  6  vols. 
12dio;  "  Cas  de  Conscience  sur  la  vertu  de  Justice  et 
d*Equit6,"4  vols.  12mo.*  , 

JUGLARIS  (Aloysius),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  and  a  cele* 
brated  writer  of  panegyrics,  was  born  at  Nice,  and  admitted 
into  the  society  in  1622.  He  taught  rhetoric  for  the  space 
of  ten  years.  Being  afterwards  called  to  the  court  of  Sa- 
voy, to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  prince  Charles 
Emanuel,  he  began  to  publish  his  first  works  at  Turin; 
He  died  at  Messina,  Nov.  15, 1653.  All  his  works  were 
printed  together  at  Lucca,  in  1710.  Thisxollection  coh-^ 
tains,  ).  A  hundred  panegyrics  upon  Jesus  Christ ;  printed 
the  first  time  at  Genoa  in  1641.  2.  Forty  pSai'iegyrics 
writtenin  honour  of  Lewis  XIII.  printed  at  Lyons  in  1644. 

3.  Many  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  and  encomiums,  upon  se- 
veral subjects  ;  printed  likewise  at^  Lyons  in  the  same  year. 

4.  Panegyrics  upon  the  greatest  bishops  that  have  been  in 
the  church ;  printed  also  at  Lyons  in  the  same  year,  and 
reprinted  at  Genoa  in  1653,  with  this  title,  ^^  Pars  Secunda 
Elogiorum  humana  complectens." '  I 
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JULIAN,  a  Roman  emperor,  commonly,  although  per- 
haps not  very  justly,  styled  the  Apostate,  was  the  youdcrer 
son  of  Constantius,  brother  of  Constandne  the  Qreat.  He 
was  the  first  fruit  of  a  second  marriage  of  his  father  with 
Basiiina,  after  the  birth  of  Gallus,  whom  be  had  by  GaHa 
bis  first  consort.  He  was  born  Nov.  6,  in  the  yeaf  331,  at 
Constantinople ;  and,  according  to  the  medals  of  him, 
named  Flavius  Claudius  Julianus.  During  the  life  of  Con- 
stantioe,  he  received  the  first  mdiments  of  his  education 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople ;  but,  upon  the  death  of 
this  emperor,  ail  his  relations  being  suspected  of  criminal 
actions,  Julian's  father  was  obliged  to  seek  his  safety  by 
flight;  and  his  son  Julian's  escape  was  entirely  owing  to 
Marc,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  without  whose  care  he  had 
inevitably  perished  in  the  persecution  of  bis  family.  As 
soon  as  the  storm  was  over,  and  Constantius,  the  son  of 
Constandne,  quietly  seated  on  the  imperial  'throne,  he 
sent  young  Julian  to  Eusebius,  bishop  ck  Nicomedia,  who 
was  related  to  him  by  his  mother's  side,  and  who  educated 
him  in  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  at  the  same  time  employed 
an  eunuch  called  Mardonius,  who  was  a  pagan,  to  teach 
him  grammar,  while  Eulolius,  a  Christian  of  doubtful  cha- 
racter, was  his  master  in  rhetoric  Julian  made  a  very 
quick  progress  in  learning ;  and,  being  sent  afterwards  to 
Athens  to  complete  his  education,  he  became  the  darling 
of  that  nursery  of  polite  literature,  and  particularly  com-^ 
menced  an  acquaintance  with  St.  Basil  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzen.  This  last,  however,  observed  something  in 
him  which  rendered  bis  sincerity  in  the  Christian  faith  sus- 
pected :  and  it  is  certain,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
*care  of  his  preceptor  Eusebius,  this  young  prince  was  en- 
tirely perverted  by  Maximus,  an  Ephesian  pbilosopheie! 
aud  magician.  His  cousin  Qonstantius  the  emperor  was 
advertised  of  his  conduct ;  and  Julian,  to  prevent  the  ef- 
fects, and  save  his  life,  professed  himself  a  monk,  and 
took  the  habit,  but,  under  this  character  in  public,  he 
secretly  embraced  paganism.  Some  dme  before,  his  bro- 
ther Gallus  and  he  bad  taken  orders,  and  executed  the 
office  of  reader  in  the  church ;  but  the  religious  sentiments 
of  the  two  brothers  were  widely  different. 

As. soon  as  Julian  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  ac- 
tording  to  the  Roman  law,  Constantius,  at  the  solicitation 
of  bis  consort,  the  empress  Eusebia,  raised  hijm  to  the  dig- 
^ty  of  CfBsar,  on  l^is  birtb-dayy  Nov.  6,  in  the  jear  3£3  f 
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a94  a4!  the  $am0  time  the  emperor  gave  htm  his  sister  Re* 
l^na  in  marriage,  and  made  bim  general  of  the  army  ill 
Oaul.  Julian  filled  his  command  with  surprizing  abilities^ 
;ixid  siMswed  himself  every  way  equal  to  the  trust ;  whi^k 
was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had  never  any  instruo* 
^ns  in  the  military  art.  The  principal  o6Scers  ander  him^ 
from  whom  be  was  to  expect  assistance,  were  very  back* 
w^rd  in  performing  this  service ;  restrained  apparently  by 
the  danger  of  seeming  too  much  attached  to  him,  and 
tber0by  incurring  the  emperor's  displeasure,  whose  jea« 
]pusy  on  this  head  was  no  secret.  Under  all  these  disad- 
i^antagesy  our  young  warrior  performed  wonders  :  he  was 
not  afraid  to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  driving  the  bar<» 
)M^rian$  out  of  Gaul ;  and  he  completed  the  design  in  a 
F^ry  little  time,  having  obtained  one  of  the  most  signal 
yic^ries  of  that  age^  near  Strasboui^.  In  this  battle  he 
ISQgaged  no  less  than  seven  German  kings,  one  of  whom 
VW  the  famous  Chrodomairus ;  who  had  always  beaten 
th^  Romans  till  this  time,  but  was  now  Julian's  prisoner. 
The  defeat  of  the  Salii  and  Ghamavi,  French  people,  fol-* 
lowed  al  the  heels  of  this  victory ;  and  the  Germans,  being 
ppoquered  again,  were  constrained  to  beg  a  peace.  Our 
hero  was  crowned  with  these  glorious  laurels,  when  Con-» 
itantius,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Persians,  sent  for  a 
detachment  of  troops  frpm  the  army  in  Gaul  to  augment 
hi9t  forces.  This  order  was  ill  relbbed  by  the  Gauls,  who 
were  reluctant  to  fight  out  of  their  own  country.  .  Julian 
took  advantage  of  this  ill  humour,  and  got  himself  declared 
emperor  by  the  army ;  but,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with 
Cons^tantius  to  acknowledge  bim  in  that  character,  he  went 
W;itb  these  troops  to  lUyria,  where  he  continued  till  the 
d^ath  of  Constantius,  which  happened  Nov.  2,  361. 

Julian  no  sooner  saw  himself  master  of  the  world,  than^ 
he  threw  off  all  the  disguise  of  his  religion,  for  it  merely 
was  a  disguise.  There  appears  very  little  reason  to  think 
ifaatflulian  had  ever  cordially  embraced,  or  ever  studied 
with  attention,  the  principles  of  Christianity.  {lad  this 
kbeen  the  case,  he  might  have  seen  that  those  principles  led 
^  a  conduct  very  opposite  to  that  which  he  beheld  in  the 
conduct  of  Constantius,  .  whose  cruelty  to  his  relations 
perh^ps'firat  excited  his  hatred  against  Christianity.  From 
his  youth  be  had  practised  dissimulation  with  consummate^ 
artifice,  aqd  it  was  rather  hypocrisy  than  Christianity  which 
i|e  b^  Qow  to-  sha^  oft:  .Accordingly  he  oow  expressly > 
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{imfestediititifletf  a'  {>^n,  <Mrd«rid  tbeir  teni|)1e8  to  b^  set' 
open,  and  re^esubiwhed  ih^eit  worahip :  he  also  assiimet!! 
the  cbmracier  and  station  of  the  ^vereign  pontiff,  and  wa$ 
iisrested  with  the  whole  pagan  ceremonial,  t^esolving  to 
effnce  the  mark  of  his  baptism  by  the  blood  of  the  heathen' 
sacrifices.  In  short,  he  resblved  to  effect  the  titter  ruin  of 
Cbristianitj,  and  in  this  attempt  united  solid  judgmer.t 
*  with  indefatigable  assidtiity.  Ndtber  address  nor  deitte- 
ri^  was  wanting,  nor  all  that  the  wit  or  prudence  of  man 
coold  do.  We  find,  indeed,  in  this  emperor  all  the  gii^^t 
qtialitie*  which  a  projector  could  conceive,  or  an  adversary' 
woirid  require,  to  secure  success.  He  was  eloqneht.  and' 
liberal,  artful,  insinuating,  and  iodefatfgable  ;  which,  join- 
ed to  a  severe  temperance,  a  iove  of  jostice,  and  a  coti-' 
rage  superior  to  all  tri»ls,  first  gained  him  the  aflections,' 
afid  soon  after  the  peccable  posse^ision,  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. He  bad^been,  as  we  hare  just  remarked,  compelled 
to  profess^  the  Chril^tian  religion  to  the  time  when  he  as- 
samed  thi^  purple  ;  but  his  aversion  to  his  uncle  Constan* 
time  and  his  cousin  Constantius,  on  account  of  the  cruelties 
e^evcised'on  his  family,  had  prejudiced  him  against  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  his  attachment  to  some  Platonic 
sophist,  who  bad  been  employed  iil  his  education,  gave 
him  as  VioteAt  a  bias  towards  paganism.  «He  was  ambitious  ; 
and  paganism,  in  some  of  its  theurgic  rltes,''had  flatterecl 
awd  eBo4>uraged  his  views  of  the  diadem.  He  was  vaiu^~ 
which  wiade  him  aspire  to  the  glory  of  re-establishing  thef 
ancient  rites.  He  was  very  learned,  and  fond  of  Grecisjti 
literature,  the  very  soul  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
old  theology  :  but,  above  all,  notwithstanding  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  enthusiasm,  his  superstition  was  exceiSsive,' 
and  wiiat  nothing  but  the  Mood  of  hecatbmbs  could  ap- 
pease. 

With  these  dispositions  he  come  to  the  empire,  and  con- 
sequently with  a  determined  purpose  of  subverting  the 
Christian  and  restoring  the  pagan  worship.  His  predeces- 
sors bad  left  htm  the  repeated  experience  of  the  inefflcac^y 
of  downright  force.  The  virtue  or  the  past  times  then  reh** 
(^ered  this  eflbrt  fruitless,  the  numbers  of  the  present  Wolitcf' 
have  ma<te  it  new  dangerous :  he  found  it  necessary,  tl^ere-^ 
(tftef  to  change  his  ground-.  His  knowledge  of  human  na-^ 
timre  furnished  him  W)th  am^s  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
ftntlvhe  had  abamloned,  emibted  him  to  direct  those  arms 
1»  mosi  adittttlia^.     lie  began  with  t^^evtablisbing  f^auV 
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ism  by  law,  and  granting  a  fall  liberly  of  conscience'  to 
the  Cbristians.     On  this  principle,  he  restored  those  to 
their  civil  rights  who  had  been  banished  on  account  ot  their 
religion,  and  even  affected  to  reconcile  to  a  mutjual  for*, 
bearance  the  various  .sects  of  Christianity.     Yet  he  put 
on  this  mask  of  moderation  for  no  other  piurpose  than  to 
inflame  the  dissensions  in  the  church,     He  the.n  finc^d  and 
banished  such  of  the  more  popular  clergy  as  had  abused 
their  poWer^  either  in  exciting  the  people  to  burn  and  de- 
stroy pagan  temples,  or  to  commit  violence  on  an  opposite 
sect:  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  in  the  turbulent 
i^nd  insolent  manners  of  some  of  Uiern,  he  found  a  plausi^ 
ble  pretext  for  this  severity.     He  proceeded  to  revot^e  and 
take  away  thx>se  immunities,  honours,  and  revenues,  which 
his  uncle  and  cousin  had  granted  to  the  clergy.     Neither 
was  his  pretence  for  this  altogether  unreasonable.     Ha 
judged  the  grants  to  be  exorbitant ;  and,  besides,  as  they 
were  attendant  on  a  national  religion,  when  the  establish- 
ment came  to  be  transferred  frbm  Christianity  to  paganism, 
be  concluded  they  must  follow  the  religion  of  the  st«iie. 
Sut  there  was  one  immunity  he  took  away,  which  uo^good 
policy,  ev^n  under  an  .establishment,  should  have  granted 
them;  and  this  was  an  exemption  from  the  civil  tribunals. 
He  went  still  farther :  be  disqualified  the  Christian  laity  for 
bearing  offices  in  the  state;  and  even  this  the  security  of 
the  established  religion  may  often  require..    But;  his  most, 
illiberal  treatment  of  the  Christians,  was  bis  forbidding  the 
professor^  of  that  religion  to  teach  polite  let^rs,  and  the 
sciences,  in  the  public  schools ;  and  Amm.  MarcelHnus 
censures  this  part  of  his  conduct  as  a  breach  in  his  general 
character, of  humanity,  (lib,  xx.  c.  10.)     His  more  irnme-* 
diate  design,  in  this,  was  to  hinder  the  youth  from  taking 
impressions  to  the  disadvantage  of  paganism ;  his  remoter 
view,  to  deprive  Christianity  of  the  support  of  human  lite- 
rature..  Not  content  with  this,  he  endeavoured  even  to 
destroy  what  was  already  written  in  defence  of  Christianity. 
With  this  view  he  wrote  to  the  governor  add '  treasurer- 
general  of  Egypt,  to  send  him  the  library  of  Qeorge, bishop 
of  Alexandria,  .who,  for  his  cruelty  an^  tyranny,  had  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  people  :  nay,  io  such  a  leilgth  did  his 
avers^ion  to.  the  name  of  Christ  carry  him,  as  to  .decree,  by 
a  public  edict;  th^t  his  follpweits  should  be  no  longer  caUed 
Christians,  but  G^ileu)si    well  .knowing  th^  eftoaay  of 
a  nick*-naipe  to  ijendf  C;  a  profes^icf]i  ricUculoas.    Io  the 
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fiieaii  time,  the  animosities  between  the  different  sects  of 
Christianity,  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  carrying  oa 
these  projects.  Being,  for  example,  well  assured  that  the 
Arian  church  of  Edessa  was  very  neb,  he  took  advaotage 
of  their  oppressing  and  persec0ling  the  Vatentiniaiis  to 
seize  every  thing  belonging  to  that  ofanrch,  and  divided 
the  plunder  among  bis  soldiers ;  scornfully  telUng  the 
Edessians,  he  dtd  this  to  ease  them  of  their  burthens,  that 
they  might  proceed  more  lightly,  and  with  leas  impedi- 
ment, in  their  journey  to  heaven.  He  went  farther  still,- 
tf<  we  may  believe  .the  historian  Socrates,  and^  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  defray  the  extnioidiQary  expenoe  of  his 
Persian  expedition,  he  imposed  a  tax  or  tribute  on.  all  who 
would  not  sacrifice  to  the  pagan  idols.  The  tax,  it  is 
true,  was  proportioned  to  eveiy  man's  circumstaocesy  but 
was  as  truly  an  infringement  upon  his  act  of  toleraticm. 
And  though  he  forbore  persecuting  to  death  by  law,  .which 
would  have  been  a  direct  contradiction  ta  that  ac^^  yet  he 
connived  at  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  brutality  of  the 
governors  of  provinces,  who,  during  his  short  reign,  brought 
many  martyrs  to  the  stake.  He  pot  such  into  govermBents, 
whose  inhumanity  and  blind  zeal  for  their  country  super- 
Ititions  were  most  distinguished.  And  when  the^  suffering 
churches  presented  their  complaints  to  him,  he  dtsmisseu 
thorn  with  cruel  scoffii,  telling  them,  their  religion  directed 
them  to  suffer  without  murmuriog. 

Such  were  Julian's  efforts  to  subvert  Christianity;  and 
it  oannot  be  denied,  that  the  behaviour  of  many  of  the 
Christians  at  that  time  furniahed  pretence  enough  for  most 
of  the  proceedings  against  them  in  the  view  of  state-policy. 
Besides  that  they  branded  the  state  religion,  and  made  a 
merit  of  affronting  the  public  worship,  it<  is  well  known 
that  they  were  cootiriually  guilty  of  seditions;,  and. did  not 
scruple  to  assert,  that  nothing  hindered  them  from  engag- 
ing in  open  rebdiion,  but  the  improbability  of  succeeding 
in  it  for  want  of  numbers.  During  these  measures,  his 
projects  to  support  and  reform  paganism  went  hand  in  hand 
with  his  attempts  to  desti*oy  Christianity.  He  wrote,  and 
he  preached,  in  defence  of  the  Gentile  superstition,  and 
has  himself  acquainted  us  with  the  ill-success  of  his  mini* 
-  stry  at  Bero^.  Of  his  controversial  writings,  his  answerer, 
Cyril,  hath  given  us  a  large  ^^ecimen,  by  which  we  see 
he  wasequally  inteot  to  recommend  paganism,  and  to  dis- 
credit revelation.    In  his  reformation  otthe  Gentile  super- 
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stitioD)  he  en^eavoafed  to  hide  the  sbsurdity  of  its  tradi«» 
tious  by  moral  and  philosophical  aitegories.  These  he 
found  provided  for  him  prinQipaliy  by  philosophers  of  bis 
own  seot,  the  Platoqists*  For  they>  not  witbovt  theassist-* 
ance  of  the  other  se^tS)  bad,  ever  since  the  appearance  of 
Obristianity)  ib<sen  refining  the  theology  of  paganisms,  to 
oppose  it  to  that  df  revelation ;  under  pretence,  that  thcii* 
new-invented  allegories  were  the  ancient  crpirit  of  the'ltt<^ 
ter,  which  the  first  poetieiil  diyinte  had  thus  conwf  ed  to 
posterity.  He  then  attempted  to  correct  the  morals  of  the 
pagan  priesdsood,  and  regulate  them  on  the  practice  of 
the  first  Christians.  In  his  epistlfe  to-Arisacius,  the  chief 
priest  of  Galacia,  he  not  only  requires  of  them  a  personal 
behaviour  void  of  offence,  but  that  thefy  reform  their  houses 
bold  en  the  same  principle :  be  directs,  that  thQy  who  at^ 
tend  at^be  altar  should  abstain  from  the  tbeatre,  the  tavern^ 
and  the  exercise  of  all  ignoble  professions;  that  ii>  their 
priv^ate  character  they  be  meek  and  humble;  but  that,  in 
t^e  actii  and  offices  of  religion,  they  assume  a  character 
cofiformable  to  the  majesty  of  the  immortal  gods,  whosq 
mfittisters  they  are.  And,  above  all,  be  recommends  to 
theqi  the  virtues  of  charity  and  benevolence.  With  re- 
gard to  discipline  and  religious  policy,  he  establisbetl 
readers  in  divinity ;  planned  an  establishment  for  the  order 
and  parts  of  the  divine  offices ;  designed  a  regular  and 
formal  service,  with  days  and  hours  c$  worship.  He'bsMt 
also  decreed  to  fbund  hospitals  for  the  poor,  monasteries 
fov  the  devout,  and  to  prescribe  and  enjoin  initiatory  and 
expiatory  sacrifices ;  with  instroctions  for  converts,  and  ^ 
cc^urse  of  penance  for  offenders ;  and,  in  all  things,  to 
imitate  the  church  discipline  at  that  time.  In  this  way  he 
endeavoured  to  destroy  Christian  princip^s,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  establish  Christianr  practice. 

But  as  the  indifference  and  corruptions  of  Paganism^, 
j<»ned  to  the  infleKibihty  and  perseverance  of  the  Christi- 
ans, prevented  his  projee%  fVom  advancing  with  the  speed 
lie  desired,  he  grew  chagrined,  and  even  threatened,  aftet 
b^s^  return  from  the  Persian  expedition j  effectually  to  ruin 
the  Christian  religion.  He  bad  before,  in  pursuance  of 
bis  general  sefaeme  of  opposing  revelation  to  itself,  by 
selling  one  sect  against  another,  written  to  tbe  body  or 
eemmnnity  of  tjie  Jews ;  aasurlpg  them  of  his  protection, 
bia  ceneern  fl»r  tbeii;  farmer  IHfasag^,  and  bis  fixed  pur-  ' 
piMi#  la  scnseo  Ihem  from  fjiture  oppresi^ony  that  they 
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might  he  at  Ubarty,  and  ia  a  disposition  to  redouble  th^it 
wm  £or  the  prosperity  of  bis  reign  ;  and  concluded  with  a 
promise,  tbat^  if  be  came  back  victorious  from  the  Persian 
war,  be  would  rebuild  Jerusalem,  restore  them  to  tbeir 
possessions,  Jive  with  them  in  the  hoIjTcity,  and  join  with 
them  in  their  worship  of  the  great  God  of  the  uuiveiae; 
The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  thought  a 
sure  means  of  destroying  Christianity,  since  the  final  4^*^ 
structicm  of  that  temple  had  been  foretold  both  by  Christ 
and  his  apdstles ;  if  therefore  the  lye  could  be  giwn  to 
their  predictions,  tbeir  religion  would  be  no  more.    This 
scheme,  therefore,  he  set  about  immediately.     The  com* 
{feting  of  su^b  an  edifice  would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  be 
pleased  himself  with  the  glory  of  atcbieving  so  bold  an  en<* 
terprize.     Accordingly,  the  attempt  was  made,  and  what 
was  the  consequence  will  be  seen  by  the  following  aecoaut 
of  it  from  Ammiai)us  Marcellinus.     ^^  Julian,  having  b^eit 
already  thrice  consul,  t^^king  Sallust  prcefect  of  the  several 
Gauls  for  his  colleague,  entered  a  fourth  time  on  ibis  high 
magistracy.     It  appeared  strange  to  see  a  private  man  asso* 
ciated  with  Augustus  ;  a  thing  of  which,  sinoe  the  oonsu'^ . 
late  of  Dioclesian  and  Aristobulus,  history  afforded  no  ex-* 
ample.     And  although  his  sensibility  of  the  rnaqy  and  great 
events,  which  this  year  was  likely  to  produce,  made  him 
very  anxious  for  the  future,  yet  he  pushed  on  the  various 
and  complicated  preparations  for  this  es^pedition  with  the 
utmost  application :  and,  having  an  eye  in  every  quarter, 
and  being  desirous  to  eternize  his  reign  by  the  greatness  oif 
his  achievements,  he  projected  to  rebuild,  at  an  immense 
expence,  the  proud  and  magnificent  temple  of  Jerusalem^ 
^wbich,  after  many  combats,  attended  with  much  bloodshed 
on  both  sides,  during  the  si^ge  by  Vespasian,  was,  with 
great  diiBculty,  taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus.     He  com^ 
mitted  the  conduct  of  this  affair  to  Alypius  of  Anti€i$h,  who 
formerly  had  been  lieutenant  in  Britain.     When,  thereat 
fore,  this  Alypius  had  set  himself  to  the  vigorous  execution 
of  his  charge,  in  which  he  had  all  the  assistance  that  tbo 
governor  of  the  province  could  affovd  him,  horrible  balls  of. 
fire,  breaking  out  near  tbe  foundations,  with  frequent  and 
reiterated  attacks,  rendered  tbe  place  from  time  to  Ume  in-' 
accessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen;  and  the 
victprious  el^osent  continuing  in.  this  manner,  obstinately- 
and  resolutely  beet,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them,  to  a  distance^ 
Alypius  thought  best  to  give  over  the  eoterprii^e.  « Iif  the 
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mean  .11016)  though  Julian  was  still  at  Antioch  when  this 
Jbappened,  yet  be  was  so  wholly  taken  up  by  the  Persian 
expeditbp,  that  he  had  not. leisure  to  attend. to  it.  He  set 
•out  soon  after  upon  that  expedition,  in  which  he  succeeded 
,Tery  well  at  first ;  and,  taking  several  places  from  the  Per* 
mns,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Ctesipho  without  meeting  with 
any  body  to  oppose  him.  However,  there  passed  several 
engagements  in  this,  place,  in  which  it  is  said  the  Romans 
,|>ad  almost  always  the  advantage ;  but  the  distressed  coa* 
ditioQ  of  their  army,  for  want  of  necessaries,  obliged  them 
to  come  to  a  decisive  battle.  This  was  begun  June. 2 6, 
in  the  year  363,  and  victory  appeared  to  declare  itself  on 
their  side ;  wfaeii  Julian,  who  was  engaged  personally  in 
the  fight  without  ^is  helmet,  received  a  mortal  wound  upon 
Jiis  head,  which  piit  a  period  to  his  life  the  following  nigbt.^* 
This  fact  of  the  interruption  given  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temi^le  of  Jerusalem  has  been  denied  by  some  modern;  in-* 
fidek,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  seems  better  attested;  and 
although  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  eruption  was  not 
without  natural  causes,  and  that  the  seeds  of  it  lay  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  yet,  as  Dr.  Jortin  observes, .  the  fire's 
bjreaking  out  at  the  very  instant  when  the  Jews  and  Pagans 
wei:e  attempting  to  rebuild  the  temple,  its  being  renewed 
tfppn.  their. renewed  attempt  to  go  on,  and  ceasing  when 
they  gave  over,  are  circumstances  which  plainly  sheiv  a 
providential  interposition. 

.  We  have,  in  the  course  of  his  memoir,  had  occasion  to 
exhibit  soipe  qualities  to  the  disadvantage  of  Julian  ;  yet 
we  must  in  justice  add,  that  he  was  sober  and  vigilant,  free 
Irom  the  debaucheries  of  women ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  re« 
markably  mild,  merciful,  good-natured,  and,  in  general, 
most  amiable;  except  in  his  passions  which  arose  from  his 
aversion  to  Christianity.  He  not  only  encouraged  letters 
by  his  patronage,  but  was  himself  a  learned  writer.  As  a 
philosopher,  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  Alexandrian  or 
Eclectic  school.  He  professes  himself  a  warm  admirer  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  recommends  an  union  of  their 
tenets  with  those  of  Aristotle.  The  later  Platonists,  of  his 
own  period,  he  loads  with  encomiums,  particularly  Jam- 
blicbus,  whom  he  calli?  ^^  The  Light  of  the  World,"  and 
'^  The  Physician  of  the  Mind.'*  Amidst  the  numerous 
traces  of  an  enthusiastic  and  bigoted  attachment  to  Pagan 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  of  an  inveterate  enmity  to 
Christianity,  which  are  to  be  found  iu  bis  writings,  the 
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'candid  reader  will  discern  many  marks  of  genius  and  eru- 
dition. Concerning  the  manners  of  Julian,  Libanius  writes, 
that  no  philosopher,  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty,  was 
ever  more  tempierace,  or  more  ready  to  practise  rigorous 
abstinence  from  food,  as  the  means  of  preparing  his  mind 
for  conversing  with, the  gods.  Like  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
Jamblichus,  and  others  of  this  fanatical  sect,  he  dealt  in 
visions  and  extasies,  and  pretended  to  a  supernatural  in- 
tercourse with  divimties.  Suidas  relates,  probably  from 
some  writings  of  the  credulous  Eunapius  now  lost,  an  ora- 
cular prediction  concerning  his  death.  Besides  his  answer 
to  St.  Cyril,  and  "  Misopogon,"  he  wrote  some  other  dis- 
courses, epistles,  &c.  in  which  are  many  proofs  of  genius 
and  erudition,  conveyed  in  an  elegant  style.  And  his  re- 
scripts in  the  Theodosian  code  shew,  that  he  made  more 
good  laws,  in  the  short  time  of  his  reign,  than  any  empe- 
ror either  before  or  after  him.  His  works  were  published 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Spanheim  in  1696,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and 
a  selection  from  them  in  England  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  1784, 
2  vols.  8vo,  translated  principally  from  La  Bleterie,  wlu> 
wrote  an  excellent  Life  of  Julian.' 

JULIEN  (Peter),  an  eminent  French  sculptor,  profes- 
sor of  the  schools  of  sculpture  and  painting,  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute  and  of  the  legion  of  honour,  was  bom 
at  Paulien,  in  the  department  of  the  Haute* Loire,  in  1731. 
He  was  the  pupil  first  of  Samuel,  a  sculptor  in  Puy  en 
Velay,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years,  after  which  he 
was  placed  at  Lyons  under  Riaiche,  another  artist,,  where 
he  made  great  progress  in  sculpture,  and  after  gaining  a 
priz<eat  the  academy  of  Lyons,  came  to  Paris.  Here  he 
entered  the  school  of  William  Coustou,  statuary  to  the 
king,  in  1765,  and  gained  the  prize  of  sculpture  for  a 
beautiful  bas-^relief,  representing  Sabinus  offering  his  cha- 
riot to  the  vestals,  when  the  Gauls  were  about  to  invade 
Rome.  There  was  a  simplicity  in  the  style,  taste,  and 
character  of  this  piece  which  struck  the  connoisseurs  as 
something  different  from  what  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  3ee  in  the  modern  school.  The  artist,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  enjoyed  the  usual  pension  for  three 
years  at  Paris,  and  did  not  go  to  Rome  until  1768,  where, 
hisf  fame  having  preceded  him,  he  was  employed  by  the 
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president  Bdenger  to  execute  a  mausoleum  in  itiarble 
for  bis  wife  and  daughter.  Besides  the  other  lab6urs  en- 
joined to  the  pensionary  artists^  Julien  made  copies,  in 
•marble,  for  the  president  Ocardi,  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
the  Flora  in  the  Farnese  palace,  and  the  Gladiator  in  the 
Borghese  palace,  all  which  are  now  in  the  collection  iat  Ver- 
sailles. He  was  afterwards  recalled  to  Paris  to  assist  Coii- 
stou  in  the  mausoleum  for  the  dauphin  and  daaphiness* 
Of  this  he  executed  the  Bgure  of  iaKoartatity,  and  had  the 
charge  of  removing  tbe  whole  to  the  cathedral  of  Sens, 
where  it  now  is. 

His  fame  being  fdlly  established,  be  was,  although  other- 
wise a  man  of  great  modesty,  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  the 
academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  with 'that  view 
presented  them  with  a  Ganymede,  but  notwithstanding  ita 
acknowledged  merit,  he  did  not  at  this  time  succeed.  In 
1779,  however,  he  made  a  second  effort,  and  bis  '^  Dying 
Gladiator"  procured  him  immediate  admission  into  the 
academy.  He  tvas  theci  employed  by  the  king  to  make 
the  statue  of  La  Fontaine,  which  is  reckoned  his  master- 
piece in  that  style.'  He  also  executed  various  bas-relievos 
for  the  castle  of  Rambouillet,  and  a  woman  bathing,  wUch 
is  now  in  tbe  hall  of  the  Senate  at  Paris,  and  allowed  to^be 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  art.  His  last  work  , 
vr^  the  statue  of  Nicolas  Poussin,  for  tbe  ball  of  th^  In- 
stitnte.  This  excellent  artist  died,  after  a  long  illness,  at 
Paris  in  January  1804.* 

:  JULIEN  (Simon),  another  able  French  artist,  and  a 
member  of  the  ancient  academy  of  painting,  was  born  in 
i736,  of  poor  parents  at  the  village  of  Carigliano  near 
Locarno  in  Swisserland,  and  was  first  a  pupil  of  Bardon 
at  Marseilles;  and  afterwards  of  Carlo  Vanloo'  at  Paris, 
where  having  gained  tbe  prize  of  the  academy,  he  was  sent 
to  the  French  school  at  Rome  under  Natoire.  Tbe  sight 
6f  the  ancient  and  liifodern  works  of  that  city  determined 
him  to  abandon  the  mantier  taught  in  France,  and  adopt 
that  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy.  This  procured  him^ 
SBtiong  the  wits,  the  name  of  Julien  the  apostate,  to  distin- 
gosh  him  from  others  of  the  same  name,  and  of  the  same 
$obool.  His  saccesses  at  Rome  prolonged  his  stay  there 
for  ten  years,  after  which  be  returned  to  Paris^  and  distio?^ 
guisbed  himself  by  various  works  of  great  merit    He 
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painted  for  the  hotel  of  the  princess  Kinski  «  St.  I)oininicy, 
and  several  decorations  for  ceilings,  mentioned  in  the  ^'  Re^ 
cueil  des  curiosites  de  Paris,"  which  attracted  thq  atten- 
tion of  connoisseurs  and  strangers.  Among  the  .worL» 
which  be  exhibited  to  the  academy,  when  nominated  a 
member,  was  the  <'  Triumph  of  Aurelian,"  executed  for 
the  duke  de  Rochefoucault.  In  the  saloon  of  St  Louis,  he 
exhibited  in  1788,  his  fine  picture,  ^^  Study  spreading  her 
(lowers  over  Time,"  a  work,  of  admirable  composition.. 
This  was  sent  into  £nglaud,  and  engraved.  Among  other 
capital  performances  from  his  hand  may  be  mentioned  bis 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  Aurora  and  Titan.  -  His  last  impor- 
tant wQtk  was  an  altar-piece  for  the  ebapel  of  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Paris  at  Conflans,  representing  Sl  Anthony  in  a 
trance.  Notwithstanding  his  merit,  we  hare  to  add  tbait' 
this  artist  died  poor,  in  1799.^ 

JULIO  ROMANO.     See  PIPPL 

JUNCKER,  or  JUNKER  (Christian),  was  born  Oct. 
16,  166$,  at  Dresden.  He  acquired  great  knowledge  of 
the  belles  lettres  and  medals,  and  was  successively  leachei: 
at  Schleusingen,  Eysenach,  and  Altenburg,  where  he  died 
June  19,  1714.  He  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the 
royal  society  at  Berlin  in  17 1  i*  He  left  a  great  number  of. 
German  translations  from  ancient  authors,  and  several  edi- 
tions of  classic  authors,  with  notes,  in  the  style  of  those 
published  by  Minellius ;  also,  **  ^chediasma  de  Diariis 
eruditorum  ^"  *^  Centuria  feminarum  eruditione  et  scriptis 
illpstrium  ;*'  ^^  Theatrum  Latinitatis  uuiversee  Reghero- 
Junkerianum/'  *^  Lines  eruditionis  universe  et  Hisfeorise 
Philosophicse^^'  *^  Vita  Lutberi  ex  nummis,^'  ^^  Vita  Lu*'. 
dolphi/'  &c.  He  was  historiographer  to  the  Ernestine 
branch  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  Poverty  obliged  him  to 
write  rather  in  baste,  which  may  be  discovered  ia  bis 
works.' 

JUNCKER  (G0TTL09  JoHi4)^  a  learned  physician,  was: 
l|orn  on  the  Sd  of  June,  1680,  at  LondorfF,  near  Giessen,t 
in  Hesse.  He  pursued  his  m^ical  studies  at  Marporg  and'. 
Erfurt,  and  afterwards  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Halle, 
in  1718.  He  became  subseqoi^Qlly  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor in  this  uaivenuty,  and  attained  a  high  reputation  as 
jihysiciaa  to  tb?  public  hospital.  He  <^ied  at  Halle,  Oot.^ 
25,  1759.     His  works,  which  are  chieily  compilations,  have 
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been  much  esteemed,  and  are  still  occasionally  referred  to, 
especially  as  they  contain  the  best, and  most  compendtou9 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  Stahl,  which  he  espoused  and 
taught.  They  are  as  follows:  1.  "  Conspectus  MedicinsB 
Theoretico-practicoe,  Tabulis  137  primarios  morbos,  me- 
tbodo  Stablian^  tractandos,  exbibens/*  Halle,  1718,  4to; 
2.  'f  Conspectus  Chirurgiae/'  &c.  ibid.  1721,  4to;  3, 
**  Conspectus  Formularum  Medicarum,"  &c.  ibid.  1733^ 
4 to;  4.  "Conspectus  Therapeiae  generalis,  &c.  Tabulis 
20  metbodo  Stabliand.  conscriptus,''  ibid.  1725,  4to;  5. 
"  Conspec.tus  Chemiae  Theoretico-practicae  in  form&  Tabu- 
larum  repraesentatus,  &c.  Tomus  prior,"  ibid.  1730,  4to. 
This  is  an  elemeotary  work  on  chemistry,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Becher  and  Stabl.  6.  "  Conspectus  Physio^ 
logiac,''  ibid.  1735,  4to;  and  7.  "  Conspectus  Pathologise,'* 
ibid.  1736,  4to.  Juncker  likewise  pubUshed  many  acade** 
mical  theses  on  medical,  chirurgical,  and  philosophical 
subjects.* 

J  UN  CTIN  (Francis),  in  Italian  Giuntino,  a  celebrated 
mathemratician  and  astrologer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
born  1523, ,  at  Florence.  He  published  Commentaries,  in 
Latin,  on  the  Spbasra  of  Holy  wood  or  Sacro  Bosco,  1577 
and  1578,  2  vols.  8vo ;  "Speculum  Astrologifle,"  Lugd. 
1581,  2  vols.  fol.  and  other  works  relating  to  astronomy.' 
There  is  also  a  treatise  written  by  him  in  French  on  the 
comet  which  appeared  in  1577,  8vo;  and  another  on  the  re^ 
formation  of  the  calendar  by  Gregory  XIII.  8vo,  in  Latin. 
He  had  quitted  the  Carmelite  order,  and  became  a  pro* 
iestant,  but  returned  afterwards  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  spent  the  chief  of  his  life  at  Lyons,  where  his  conduct 
was  very  irregular.     He  died  1590.* 

JUNGEJIMAN  (Godfrey),  a  native  of  Leipsic;  was  ihc 
first  who  published  an  ancient  Greek  translation  of  ^<  Cae* 
8ar*s  Commentaries,*'  Francfort,  1606,  2  vols.  4to,  a  work 
much  in  request ;  and  gave  a  Latin  version  of  the  ^'  Pasto- 
rals'' of  Longus,  with  notes,  Han.  1605,  8vq.  Some  of  his 
letters  are  also  printed.  He  died  August  16,  1610,  at 
Hanau.  Lew^^is  Jungerman,  his  brother,  born  also  at 
JLeipsic,  was  an  excellent  botanist,  and  to  him  are  atf ril* 
bated,  *^  Hortus  Eystettensis,"  <^  Catalogus  plantamm 
qu8Q  circa  Altorfinum  nascuntur,"  Altorf,  1646,  8vo}  and 
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^^  CornilGopise  Florce  Giessensis,"  Giessse^  1623,  4to.     He 
died  Jane  7, 1653,  at  Altorf.    Gaspard  Jungerman,  another 
brother^  was  also  a  man  oMearning.  ^ 
'  JUNGIUS  (Joachim),  an  eminent  mathematician,  phy* 
$ician,  and  botanist,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Lubec, 
in '  Germany,  was- bom  October  21,   1587.     His  mother 
was  daughter  to  a  clergyman  of  the  cathedral  church  at 
Lubec.    Jungins,  having  Unfortunately  been  deprived  of 
his  father  very  early  in  life  (for  he  was  stabbed  one  evening 
upon  his  return  home  from  a  convivial  party),  was  obliged 
to  depend  almost  entirely  upoii  hit  x>wn  exertions  for  know- 
ledge ;  yet  in  his  youth,  he  became  a  very  subtle  logician, 
and  ingenious  disputant,  and  thus  prepared  his  mind  for 
that  clearness  of  investigation  and  accuracy  of  judgment^ 
ifrhich  were  so  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  works  which 
he  published  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  life.     Se- 
lecting the  study  of  medicine  as  a  profession,  he  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  Italy  and  Germany,  in  order  to  culti« 
vate  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
iff  that  time.     He  had  previously  graduated  with  distin^ 
guished  honour  at  the  university  of  Giessen  A.  D.  1607, 
and  rebiained  theire  a  few  years  as  mathematical  tutor.     I^ 
1625  faeMvas  cfhosen  professor  of  physic  at  Helmsfadt,  but, 
on  account  of  the  Danish  war,  he  was  obliged,  soon  after 
his  appointment,  to^fly  to  Brunswick,  whence  he  soon  re- 
turned to  Heimstadt,  and  in  1629  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  school  at  Hamburgh. 

Jungius  seems  to  have  eminently  distinguished  himself 
in  the  several  studies  of  theology,  medicine,  mathematics^ 
metaphysics,  and  botany,  upon  all  which  pursuits  his  opi- 
nions and  observations  are  handed  down  to  us  in  his  writings, 
though  the  miost  famous  part  of  his  work,  entitled  "  Doxo- 
ScopioB  Physicse  Minores,"  is  upon  the  last  mentioned  sub- 
ject, botany.  This  book  was  first  printed  at  Hambul^h,  in 
4to,  A.  D.  1662,  and  again,  in  1679,  under  the  care  of 
Martin  Fogel,  with  this  additional  title,  ^'  PrcBcipuarum 
opinionum  physicarum.''  A  copy  of  the  former  edition  of 
this  work  is  in  the  Linnasan  library,  having  been  presented 
to  Mnnaeus  by  his  pupil,  professor  P.  D.  Ois^ke,  of  Ham- 
burgh. The  botanical  part  of  it,  included  in  the  third 
lection  of  the  second  part,  occupies  about  100- pages,  and 
if^^uns  many  judicious  and  acute  rules  for  making  distitlist 
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species  of  p1ai>ts,  as  tvell  as  some  curious  remarks  upotj 
genera.  He  was  a  great  critic  in  botanical  nomenclature ; 
and  constructed  a  variety  of  terms  which  agree  with  thosc^ 
of  LinnaDUB,  and  his  remarks  upon  botanical  discriitvi nation 
have  been  of  considerable  advantage  to  succeeding  bo- 
tanistSy  and  many  of  his  definitions  are  repeatedly  made 
use  of  by  our  immortal  countryman,  Ray.  He  was  the  first 
who  projected  and  raised  a  literary  society  in  Germany, 
though  this  institution  did  not  share  a  better  fate  than  the  ope 
whiefa  had  just  before  been  founded  in  this  country  (and 
which  appears  to  have  served  for  its  model)  by  Hugh  La^ 
timer,  Thomas  Linacre,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  and  illustrating  Aristotle's  philosophy.  They 
both  flourished  but  for  a  short  period^  though  the  Heunetio 
or  Ereunetic  society,  as  it  was  called,  established  by  pro« 
fessor  Jungius,  was  on  a  far  moi*e  comprehensive  plan  than 
the  other,  and  may  indeed,  be  considered  a^  having,  in 
some  measure,  embraced  the  same  views  with  which  the 
royal  society  was  afterwards  instituted  in  Great  Britain. 
The  fame  of  Jungius  was  originally  diffused  through  this 
country  by  his  noble  pupil,  the  honourable  Charles  Caven- 
dish, who  appears  to  have  studied  uuder  him  at  Hamburgh. 
This  gentleman  was  bi'otber  to  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  who 
had  the  care  of  Charles  I.  when  a  youth. 

After  a  long  life,  spent  in  the  acquirement  and  diffusion 
<)f  general  philosophical  knowledge,  and  having  always 
manifested  a  strong  attachment  to  the  I^utheran  chifrcb,' 
professor  Jungius  departed  this  life  September  23,  1657, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  John  at  Hamburgh, 
where  a  handsome  tablet  was  inscribed  to  his  memory  by 
his  ft-ieiKl  and  pupil,  Michael  Kirsten.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  his  works,  as  given  by  Martin  Foget,  whb  e<£ted 
the  second  edition  of  his  ^^  Hoxoscopiiae.^*  1.  *' Louies 
Hamburge^sts,''  Hamb.  1638,  8vo.  2.  <' Geomet^ia  Em- 
pirical" Rostock  and  Hamb.  4to.  3.  "  Doxoscdpis^  Phy- 
sicia  Mtnores,  sive  Isagoge  Physics  Doxoscopiea.*^  tiamb« 
1662,  4to.  4.  *^  Kurzer  Bericht  von  der  Didactica  cAet 
Lefarkunst  Wotfgangi  Ratichii,  durch  Christoph.  Helviduni 
und  Joacb.  Jungium,"  Giessen,  1614,  4to.  5.  ^*  Dispiit^^ 
tiones  d&  naturaJi  Dei  cognitione:  de  potentii  activl;  de 
loco  Aristotelis,  lib.  3.  de  coelo,  t  66  :  de  figuris  locilm^ 
repleutibi|8 :  de  relationibos  :  de  nocionibus  seeundis :  d^ 
demonstratione  tritermina :  de  definitionibus,''  &c.J^ 
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Junius  (Adrian),  a  learned  Hollander^  was  born,  ia 
1 5 1 1  or  1 5 1 2,  at  Hooroi  of  which  place  his  father  had  been 
iecretary,  and  five  times  burgomaster.  Having  passed 
through  his  first  studies  at  Haerlem  and  Louvain,  he  fixed 
upon  physic  for  his  profession,  and,  for  his  improvement^ 
resolved  to  travel  abroad.  Accordingly,,  going  first  to 
France,  he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  James  Houlier^ 
a  celebrated  physician  at  Paris.  Thence  he  went  to  Bo-* 
logna  in  Italy,  where  he  was.  admitted  M.  D,  and  afters 
wards,  passing  through  several  part's  of  Germany^  arrived 
in  England,  and  became  physician  to  the  duke  of  Norfolfc 
in  1543,  and  was  afterwards  retained  in  that  quality  by  a 
certain  great  lady.  {le  continued  in  England  several  years, 
'and  wrote  many  books  there ;  among  others,  a  Greek  and 
Latin  lexicon,  to.virhich  he  added  above  6500  words.  He 
dedicated  this  work,  in  1548,  to  Edward  VI,  with  the  titid 
of  king.  Edward  not  being  acknowledged  such  by  the 
pope,  our  author,  who  was  of  that  religion,  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  court  of  Rome  for  his  dedication^  and 
was  prosecuted  for  it  a  long  time  after.  His  works  were 
put  into  the  *^  Index  Expurgatorius,^'  where  he  was  branded 
as  a  Calvinist,  and  an  author  ^^  damnatae  memorise,"  of 
condemned  memory ;  a  disgrace  which  gave  him  great 
uneasiness  and  concern ;  and,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  it, 
having  laid  his  case  before  cardinal  Granville,  he  applied, . 
by  the  advice  of  Arias  Montanus,  directly  to  the  pope, 
and  prepared  an  apology,  shewing  the  indispensable  ne*^ 
cessity  h^  was  upder  of  giving  Edward  the  title  of  king, 
and  at  the  same  time  protesting  he.  bad  always  been  a  good 
catholic. 

Before  the  death  of  Edward,  be  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  led  a  sedentary  life,  closely  pursuing  his- 
studies ;  but,  upon'  the  aceession  of  queen  Mary,  be  re«« 
turned  thither ;  and,  being  a  very  good  poet,  he  published, 
in  1554,  an  epithalamium  on  the. marriage  of  Philip II.. 
with  that  queen,  entitled  ^'  Philippis.'-  This  address  could 
not  fail  of  introducing  him  in  a  favourable .  light  to  that 
court,  whei^ee  he  would  probably  have  made  a  eonsiderabl^ 
fortune,  had  not  the  turbulent  state  of  those  times  driven: 
him  home  again.  He  confined  himself  some.time  in  Hoorn, 
but,  after  a  while,  settled  at  Haerlem ;  and  repaired  the  . 
disappointment  he  sustained  respeetiog  his  finances  in 
England,  by  marrying  a  young  woman  of  fortune,  which 
he  knew  hdw  t<)  imp'roye  by  making  the'  most  of  his  dedi« 
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<^atk)n»  to  his  books,  of  which  he  published  three  at  Hker-^ 
lem  in  1556.  Some  years  after,  he  accepted  au  offer  from 
the  king  of  Denmark,  to  be  his  physician,  with  a  consider- 
able salary,  and  removed  to  Copenhagen;  but  neither 
liking  the  clinoate  nor  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  he  left  the 
country  about  1564,  very  abruptly,  without  taking  leave  of 
the  king.  Returning  to  Haedem,  he  practised  physic,  and 
was  made  principal  of  the  college,  or  great  school,  in  that 
town.  He  continued  there  tiH  the  place  was  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1573,  when  be  found  means  to  escape,  by 
obtaining  leave  to  attend  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  desired 
his  assistance  as  a  physician ;  but  lost  his  library,  in  which 
be  had  left  a  great  many  works  which  had  cost  him  much 
pains  and  labour ;  and.  the  loss  was  aggravated  by  this 
circumstance,  that  they  were  almost  fit. for  the  press.  In 
this-exigency  he  went  to  Middleburgh,  where  the  prince 
iiad  procured  him  a  public  salary  to  practise  physic;  but 
the  air  of  the  Country  did  not  agree  with  his  constrtuition, 
and  he  fell  into  some  disorders,  which,  with  the  grief  be 
felt  for  the  loss  of  his  library,  put  an  end  to  bis  life  in  >575. 
There  was  a  design  to  have  given  him  a  professorship  at 
Leyden,  which  university  was  but  just  rising  when  be  died. 
He  had  a  prodigious  memory,,  which  enabled  him  to  trea- 
sure up  a  vast  stock  of  learning.  Besides  his  skill  in  physic, 
which  was  his  profession,  he  was  an  historian,  poet,  philo- 
sopher, and  understood  perfectly  eight  languages.  Hi» 
woiks  make  up  24  articles,  among  which  ar^,  ^  Lexicon 
^r»co«Latinum,''  1548;  '^Adagiorum  ab  {^rasmo  omisso- 
xom  centurite  octo  &  dimidia,''  1558 ;  which  last  was  p^b- 
lished  after  his  death,  as  others  of  his  pieces  were.* 
1  JUNIUS,  or  Du  JON  (Francis),  professor  of  divinity 
at  Leyden,  was  descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
Sourges-  in  1545.  At  the  age.  of  thirteen  he  began  ta 
study  the  law,  and  afterwards  went  to  Geneva,  to  study  the 
languages ;  but  being  restrained  in  his  pursuits  for  want  of 
a  proper  support  from  his  family,  he  resolved  to  get  his' 
bread  by  teaching  school,  which  he  pursued  till  1565, 
when  he  was  made  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Ant-  * 
werp.  But  as  this  ^as  both  a  troublesome  and  dangerous 
post,  oii>  account  of  the  tumultuous  conflicts  between  the 
papists  and  protestants  at  that  time,  hp  was  soon  obliged  to 
witbdnur  into*  Germany.     He  went  first  to  HeideTberg» 
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^here  the  elector,  Frederic  III.  received  him  very  gra* 
ciously,  Hfs  then  made  a  visit  to  his  mother,  Mrho  was  stiJi 
living  at  Bourges ;  after  which,  returning  to  the  Palatinate, 
he  was  made  minister  of  the  church  of  Schoon  there. 
This  was  but  a  small  congregation  ;  and,  while  he  held  it, 
he  was  sent  by  the  elector  to  the  prince  of  Orange's  army, 
during  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  1168.  He  coTitinved 
chaplain  to  that  prince  till  the  troops  returned  into  Ger* 
many  ;•  when  he  resumed  his  church  in  the  Palatine,  and 
resided  upon  it  till  1579.  This  year  his  patron,  the  elec- 
tor, appointed  him  to  translate  the  Old  Testament  jointly 
with  IVemellius,  which  employment  brought  him  to  Hei- 
delberg. ,  He  afterwards  read  public  lectures  at  Neustadt, 
tilt  prince  Casimir,  administrator  of  the  electorate,  gave 
him  the  (&vinity*professor*s  chair  at  Hddelberg.  He  re- 
'  turned  into  France  with  the  duke  de  Bouillon ;  and  paying 
his  respects  to  Henry  IV.  that  prince  sent  him  upon  some 
<nission  into  Germany.  Returning  to  give  an  account  of 
his  success,  and  passing  through  Holland,  he  was  invited 
40  be  divinity -^professor  at  Leyden:;  and,  obtaining  the 
permission  of  the  French  ambassador,  he  accepted*  the 
offer  in  1592.  He  had  passed  through  malny  scenes  of 
life,  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  them  himself  this  year:: 
after  which,  he  filled  the  chair  at  Leyden  with  great  repu*- 
tatioQ  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  when  he  died  of  the 
plague  Jn  1602. 

He  was  miEirried  no  less  than  four  times,  and  by  his  third 
wife  had  a  son,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 
The  titles  of  his  works  are  sixty^four  in  uuraber,  among 
which  are,  '/  Commentaritss"  on  the  first  tbi:ee  chapters  of 
Xrenesis,  the  prophecies  of  Ezeklel,  Daniel,  and  Jonah  4 
**  Sacred  Parallels^'  and  **  Notes*'  upon  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation; ^^  Hebrew  Lexicon;*'  <^  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew 
Tongue;"  "  Notes  on  Cicero's  Epistles  to  Atticns,"  But 
what  he  is  chiefly,  and  almost  only,  known  for  liow,  is  his 
Latin  .version  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  jointly  with 
Tcemellius.  He  mas  a  man  of  great  learning  and  pious 
real,  and  his  life  hy  Melchior  Adam  affords  many  interest* 
ing  particulars  of  him  in  -both  icharacfters*  In  the  account 
of  his  life  written  by  himself,  he  relates  that  in  his  youth 
he  was  seduced  into  ^theism,  from  which  he  represents 
iiimself  as  almost  miraculously  redeemed,  and  thk  appears 
t.0  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  him.^ 
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JUNIUS  (Francis,  or  Francois  Du  JON),  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589,  and  received 
the  first  elements  of  bis  education  at  Leyden,  apparently 
with  a  view  to  letters ;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1602,  resolving  to  go  into  the  army  in  the  service  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  he  applied  himself  particularly  ^o  such 
branches  of  the  mathematics  as  are  necessary  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  military  life.  He  had  made  a  gpod  progress 
in  these  accomplishments  at  twenty  years  of  age ;  when 
the  war  being  concluded  by  a  truce  for*  twelve  years  in 
1609,  occasioned  a  change  in  his  purpose,  and  inclined 
him  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  by  a  close  application  to 
study.  His  first  literary  employment  was  to  collect,  digest, 
and  publish  some  of  his  father's  writings.  After  some 
years  spent  thus  in  his  own  country,  he  resolved,  for  for-* 
iher  improvement,  to  travel  abroad.  With  that  view  be 
went  first  to  France,  and  then  to  England,  in  which  be 
arrived  in  1620,  and  having  recommended  himself  by  his 
leatning  and  amiable  manners  to  the  literati  there,  he  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  in  which  be 
continued  for  the  space  of  thirty  years.  Ouring  his  abode 
there  he  made  frequent  excursions  to  Oxford,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries ;  where, 
meeting  with  several  Anglo*Saxon  books,  be  resolved  to 
study  the  language,  whipb  was  at  that  time  neglected.  H^ 
soon  perceived  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  would  be  of 
service  to  him  for  discovering  many  etymologies  necessary 
to  clear  up  the  Flemish,  Belgic,  German,  and  English, 
languages;  and  therefore  devoted  himself  wholly  to  that 
study.  He  afterwards  learned  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Goths,  Francs,  Cimbri,  and  Prisons ;  by  which  he  disco- 
vered the  etymology  of  several  Italian,  French,  and  Spa- 
nish words;  for  the  Goths,  Vandals,  French,  Burgundians, 
and  Germans,  spread  their  language  in  the  proviaceis  they 
conquered,  of  which  some  vestiges  are- still  left. 

After  a  careful  course  of  these  studies  and  researches^ 
be  announced  his  having  discovered  that  the  Gothic  was 
the  mother  of  all  the  Teutonic  toYigues ;  whence  sprang 
the  old  Cimbrian^  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  reodainft 
of  the  Runic,  as  likewise  the  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian, 
Icelandish,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ex- 
pressed their  thoughts  at  that  time.  From  the  Anglo-o 
^Saxbn,  which  itself  is  either  a  branch  of  tlie  Gothic  or  it^ 
sister,  and  d.aughter   of  th^  sapae  mother^   sprang  the 
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Englishi  Scotch,  Belgic,  and  the  old  language  of  Friesland. 
From  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  languages  sprang  that  of  the 
FraQC9).  which,  is  the  mother-tongue  of  Uppef-Germany. 
He  was  so  passionately  fond  of  this  study^  that,*  after  thirty 
yeais  chiefly  spent  upon  it  in  England,  being  informed 
ihere  were  aome  villages  in  Friesland  where  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Saxons  was  preserved,  he  went  thither  and 
Hved  two  years  anioog  ^em.  Then^  i^eturning  into  Hol- 
land, he  met  with  the  old  Gothic  IVIS.  called  the  Silver 
One,  because  the  four  gospels  are  written  there  in  silver 
Crotbic  letters*  He  devoted  his  whole  study  in  the  expli* 
cation  oC  it,  which  he  completed,  in  a  little  time,  and  pub- 
lished it,  with  notes  of  Dr.  Marshall,  in  1665,  under  the 
tfttlfi  **  GlossariumGothicum  in  quatuor  evangelia  Gothica,*' 
]>ordrac,  L665, 4to«  Dr.  Marshal's  performance  is  entitled 
*.^  Observaliones  in  evangetiorum  verstones  per  antiquas 
^kiias,  Gotfaicam  ac.  &  Angk>-Saxonicam,^*  &c.  ibid.  Junius 
xeturoed  iiuta  £nglaad  in  1674,  in  order  to  peruse  such 
Eoglisfaf^Saxoo  books  as  bad  hitherto  escaped  his  diligence, 
fiispacaially  those  in  the  Cottooian  library.  In  Oct.  1676, 
he  fi«ttred  to  Oxford*  He  was  now  87,  and  intended  not 
to  leave  that  beio^-ed  university  any  more.  At  first  he  had 
lodgings  opposite  to.  Lincoln  college,  for  the  sake  of  Dr. 
MarsliaUy  rector  of  that  society,  who  had  been  his  pupil  in 
the  study  of  the  Northern  languages,  and  was  then  a  great 
caritic,  ast  well  as  Junius,  in  them.  Afterwards,  he  intended 
ta  put  some  of  his  nbtes  and  collections  into  order;  and,  to 
avoid  .the  interruption  of  frequent  visits,  he  removed  to  an 
ohscure  hbase  ui  St.  Ebbe*s  parish,  where  he  digested  some 
things /or  th(e  press,  and  made  a  deed  of  gift  of  ail  bis 
MSB*  and  collacjtions  to  the  public  library^. 

.  In  Aug.  1677,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  nephew,  Dr. 
lMft9  Voasius,  canon  of  Windsor,  he%vent  to  his  bouse, 
apd  th^re  died  of  a  fever,  Nov.  19  following.  His  corpse 
was  interred  in  St  George's  ehapel,  within  the  castle,  and 
the  foUowing  year  a  table  of  white  mafble  was  fixed  to  the 
wall,  near  his  grave,  with  an  inscription  in  Latin.  He  was 
not  only  very  Teavned,  but  a  mai)  of  irceproachable  cha- 
racter.   As  a  laborioas  student,  perhaps  few  have  excelled 

« 

*  There  is  a  list  of  theiQ  in  Ath.  Ox.  45cribe4  for  the  press.     His  etymoto- 

uiider  this  article.    The  chief  is  his  gicon  Anglicanam''  was  published    ia 

Olosiary,  la  f¥«  languages,  eyplaia-  1740,  in  folio,  by  Edward  Lye,  M.  A. 

ing  the  origin  of  the  northern  Ian-  vicar  of  Little  Houghton  in  N«rthanip- 

gnages.     It   contains  nine   vqlumes,  tonshire. 
which  bithop  Fell  caused  to  be  tran- 
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bim.  He  used  to  rise  at  four  in  the  mornings  both  winter 
and  summer,  and  study  till  dinner-time,  which  was  at  one; 
after  dimier^ he  used  some  bodily  exercise,  walking  or  run^- 
ning,  but  returned  to  his  studies  at  three,  and  did  not 
leave  them  till  •  eight,  when  he  went  to  supper,  and  theit 
to  bed.  He  very  seldom  stirred  abroad,  and  liever  but 
when  some  business  obliged  him.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  enjoyed  a  perfect  state  of  health,  and  was  never  once 
sick.  Thoqgh  he  spent  so  long  a  series  of  years  in  this 
solitary  manner,  he  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant  and  social 
temper,  even  in  his  extreme  old  age.  He  was  free  from 
peevishness,  and  affable  to  those  who  visited  him,  though 
he  did  not  like  to  be  interrupted.  Besides  the  ^^  Glossarium 
Grotbicum,''  the  chief  of  his  printed  works  are,  1.  that 
intituled  ^<  De  pictura  veteram,**  1637,'  4to.  and  printed 
again,  with  large  additions,  1694,  at  Tlotterdam,  in  folio. 
He  printed  likewise  an  English  translation,  entitled,  ^<  The 
Painting  of  the  Ancients  ;*'  in  tbr^e  books,  with  additions 
and  alterations,  Lond.  1638.  To  the  folio  edition  was  pre* 
fixed  his  life,  written  by  Grsvius.  2.  ^^  Observationes  in 
Willerami  Francicam  paraphrasin  Cantici  canticorum;'* 
Amst  1655,  8vo.  3.  Several  letters  in  <*  Ger.  Job.  Vossii 
&  clatorum  virorum  ad  eum  epistolse,''  Lond.  1690,  fol« 
where  Vossius  styles  our  author  ^^  vir  omntfaria  doctrina  & 
generis  splendore  ornatissimus,'  '^  .    * 

.  JURI£U  (P£T£R),  a  French  protestant  divine,  sometimes 
cabled  by  the  catholics  the  Goliah  of  the  protectants,  was 
born  Dec.  24,  1637.  His  father,  Daniel  Jurieu,  was  mi- 
leister  of  the  reformed  religion  at  Mer ;  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Peter  du  Moulin,  minister  and  professor  at 
Sedan.  He  was  sent,  after  the  first  rudiments  of  his  edu* 
cation  under  Rivet  in  Holland,  to  his  maternal  unete  Peter 
da  Moulin,  then  in  England ;  where,  having  finished  his 
theological  studies,  be  took  orders  in  that  church ;  but, 
upon  the  death  of  bis  father,  being  called  home  to  succeed 
him  at  Mer,  and  finding  what  be  had  done  in  England 
disliked  by  the  reformed  in  his  own  country,  he  submitted 
to  a  re-ordination  by  presbyters,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
foreign  protestant  churches.  After  some  time,  he  officiated 
in  the  French  church  of  Vitri,  where  the  people  were  so 
much  pleased  with  him,  that  they  endeavoured  to  procure 
l^is  settlement  among  them;  and  here  he  composed  hi^ 
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f^  Treatise  of  Devotion.*'  Before  tbisi  in  1670,  be  bad 
attracted  public  attention  by  refuting  a  project  for  reuniting 
all  tbe.  sects  of  Cbristianity,  wrote  by  d'Huisseau,  minister 
of  Saumur.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  Sedan^  wbere 
be  discharged  tbe  office  of  professor  in  divinity  and  He* 
brew  with  great  reputation.  In  1673  be  wrote  bis  <^  Pre- 
servative against  Popery/'  wbich  be  opposed  to  tbe  expo* 
sition  of  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  catbolic  cburcb  by  M.  de 
Meaux,  bisbop  of  Condom.  Tbis  treatise  did  great  credit 
to  tlie  autbor,  who  endeavoured  i^  prove  tbat  the  prelate 
ItuMl  disguised  the  doctrine  of  bis  cburcb.  In  1675,  Jurievr 
published  the  first  part  of  bis  work  (the  whole  of  wbicb: 
appeared  in  1685),  entitled  *^  La  Justification  de  la  Mo- 
rale," &c.  or,  "  A  Vindication  of  tbe  Morality  of  tbe  Pro* 
iestants  against  tbe  Accusations  of  Mr.  Arnauld/'  &c.  In. 
168  ly  tbe  university  of  Sedan  being  taken  from  tbe  pro* 
testants^,  our  professor  reserved  to  accept  an  invitation; 
sent  to  him  from  tbat*  of  Rouen  ;  but  discovering,  in  tbe 
mean  time,  tbat  the  French  court  knew  him  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  be  had  published  anonymously,  under  the  title  of 
**  La  Politique  du  Clerg^,''  which  was  a  severe  sature  on 
tbe.Homan  cai^bolics,  be  was  apprehensive  of  being  prose* 
cuted^  and  therefore  retired  hastily  into  Holland,  where 
be  almost  immediately  received  an  offer  -  of  the  divinity^ 
chair  in  the  university  of  Crooingen  ;  but  bis  friends  bav* 
ilig  founded  the  same  professorship  for  him  at  Rotterdam, 
be  preferred  tbis  residence  to  tbe  other ;  and  be  was  also 
appointed  minister  of  tbe  Walloon  church  in  tbie  same 
town.  He  bad  not  been  long  in  tbis  happy  situation, 
when  be  pi6duced  to  tbe  public  *'  Les  derniers  £ffot-t$  de 
riunocence  aiiig^e,"  or  <<  The  last  ££Forts  of  afflicted 
Innocence.'* 

At  Hotterdam^  having  nothing  to  fear,  be  gave  full  scopei 
to  bis  imagination,  wbich  was  naturally  too  warm  and  san* 
guine.  Jn  this  temper  be  applied  himself  to  study  tbe 
book  of  ^  the  Revelations,''  and  thought  he  bad  certainly 
discovered  tbe  true  meaning  of  it  by  a  kind  of  inspiration, 

*  The  principality  of  Sedan  had  there  maiotaioed,  with  all  the  rights  aod 
been  a  tovereigm  state  till.  1649;  when  pririleges  which  it  then  enjoy'td  :  yet 
tbe  diibe  of  Bouillon  yielded  it  up  to  all  this  could  not  save  tbe  university  :^ 
Lewis  XII.  on  coadition  tbat  every  tbe  king  even  ordered,  that  it  should  b« 
thing  should  continue  in  the  state  in  suppressed  before  any  other.  The  djc- 
which  it  then  was.  Lewis  XIV*  rati-  crce  was  oaade  July  9,  1681,  and  noti- 
fied the  same  treaty ;  and  promised,  fied  to  tbe  university  the  14th  of  (be  ' 
that  tbe  protestant  religion  should  be  same  month* 
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which  shewed  him,  that  France  was  the  place  of  the  great 
city,  where  the  witnesses  mentioned  in  the  apocalypse  lay 
dead,  but  not  buried ;  and  that  they  were  to  rise  to  life 
again  in  three  years  and  a  halfj  namely,  in  1689.  '  He  was 
unalterably  fixed  and  conBroied  in  this  persuasion  by  the 
revolution  which  happened  in  England  in  1688 ;  and  even 
addressed  a  letter  upon  the  subject  to  king  William,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  instrument  intended  by  God  to  carry 
his  designs  into  execution.     At  home,  however,  all   this 
was  charged  upon  him  as  an  artifice,  only  to  prepare  the 
people  for  a  much  greater  revolution ;  and  be  wa:^  sus- 
pected to  harbour  no  other  design  than  that  of  exciting 
people  to  take  up  arms,  and  setting  all  Europe  iu  a  flame. 
The  foundation  of  this  belief  was  his  not  shewing  any  signs 
of  confusion  after  the  event  had  given  the  lye  to  his  pro- 
phecies :  they  built  likewise  on  this,  that,  after  the  elt- 
ample  of  Comenius,  he  had  attempted  to  re-unite  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists,  in  hopes  of  increasing  thie  number 
of  troops  to  attack  Antichrist.     But  these  accusationis  were 
brought  only  by  the  Romanists,  his  constant  enemies,  while 
his  more  i|[idulgent  friends  attributed  his  prophecies  to  en- 
thusiasm,  and  it  is  certain,  that,  under  this  period  of  men- 
tal delusion,  he  affected  to  believe  a  great  number  of  pro- 
digies, which  be  maintained  were  so  many  presages  or 
forerunners  of  the  accomplishment  ef  the  prophecies.   Nor 
is  it  true  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  ill  success  of  what  be 
bad  predicted  in  his  *^  L'accomplissement  des  Propheties,** 
Jtotterdam,  1686  :  on  the  contrary^  his  chagrin  was  great; 
and  it  was  npt  a  little  heightened  when  he  thought  himself 
insulted  by  some  of  his  best  friends,  who  opposed  his  sen- 
timents.    This  drew  him  into  violent  disputes^  and  parti- 
cularly with  Bayle  *,  who  wrote  against  him.     The  oppo- 
sition of  Bayle  was  the  more  resented  by  him^  as  he  had 
been  a  friend  to  him,  and  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
faim  the  philosophical  chair  at  Sedan  in  1675.     They  seent 
to  have  been  very  intimately  connected ;  for,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  that  university,  they  were  preferred  together 
to  different  professorships  at  Rotterdam  in  1681 ;  and  they 
both  wrote  against  Maimbourg's  *^  History  of  Calviniso?*'  in 
1682.     But  here,  it  is  ^aid,  the  first  seeds  of  the  quarrel 

•  See  the  article  of  Zueriu^  Box-  nods  against  our  apthor,  opofi  informa- 

bbrnitts,  id  the  last  volume  of  his  Diet,  lion  of  his  having  Diaintained,  that  it 

Kem.  (o),  where  there  is. a  particular  was  lawful  to  bate  one's  enemies, 

account  of  this  proceedings  in  some  sy-  . 
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between  them  were  sown.  Both  the  pieces  excelled  in 
different  ways.  Jurieu^s  Was  more  complete  and  full  than 
Bayle^s,  and  he  answered  Maimbourg  with  a  great  deal  of 
strength ;  but  then  the  reader  did  not  meet  there  with  that 
easy  and  natural  style,  those  lively  and  agreeable  reSec* 
tions  which  distinguished  the  latter.  The  preference  given 
'  to  Bayle  was  observed  by  Jurieu  with  disdain  :  he  began 
to  look  upon  Bayle  as  his  competitor,  conceived  a  jealousy 
and  hatred  for  him ;  and  to  what  length  it  was  carried  af* 
terwards  may  be  seen  in  our  article  of  Bayle.  In  shorty  it 
must  not  be  dissembled,  that  our  author's  conduct  was  far 
from  being  commendable  in  regard  to  Bayle,  or  any  of  hit 
antagonists.  Even  those  synods,  where  his  authority  was 
the  greatest,  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  justified  Mr: 
Saurin,  pastor  of  Utrecht,  and  other- persons  of  merit, 
wbem  Jurieu  had  not  spared  to  accuse  of  heterodoxy  :  nay^ 
the  matter  was  cai^ied  so  far;  that,  in  some  of  these  churcb 
parliaments  there  passed  decrees,  in  which,  though  his 
name  was  not  melfitioned,  3^et  the  opinions  he  bad  ad* 
vanoed  upon  baptism,  justification,  and  the  new  system  of. 
the  church,  were  absolutely  condemned.  These  troubles 
continued'  while  be  Uved,  and  at  length  threw  him  into  a 
lowness  of  spirits,  under  which  he  languished  for  several! 
years  before  his  death;  yet  he  continued  to  employ  his 
pen,  and  revised  and  printed  his  history  of  opinions,  and 
forms  of  religious  woirship,  ^*  Histoire  des  dogmes  et  des 
cultes,*'  which  he  had  composed  in  his  youth,  a  work  of 
Very  considerable  merit.  In  the  two  or  three  last  years  of 
bis  life  he  wrote  only  some  devotional  pieces.  At  length 
he  sunk  under  a  load  of  infirmities,  at  Rotterdam,  Jan* 
11,  1713.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  but  peculiar  in  some  of  his  own  notions,  and  in- 
tolerant to  those  of  others.  Among  his  works;  not  men- 
tioned above,  are  ^^  Histoire  du  Calvinisme  et  dti  Papisme 
mise  en  parallele,'*  &c.  1683,  3  vols. ;  **  Lettres  Pastorales.'* 
These  letters  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  prophecies.  In  one  of  them,  for  Jan.  1695,  having 
quoted,  as  proof  of  the  favourable  intentions  of  the  allies,  a 
proposal  for  peace,  drawn  up  by  the  diet  of  Ratisbon, 
which  had  been  forged  by  a  speculative  politrcian  in  Am-^ 
sterdam,  he  was  so  ashamed  of  his  having  been  imposed 
«pon  by  this  fictitioiis  piece,  that  he  instantly  printed 
another  edition  of  bis  letter,  in  which  he  omitted  tba^  article, 
?.  ^^  Panillele  d^  trojs  Lettres  pastorales  de  Mr.  Jurieu,  &c." 
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1696,  quoted  in  a  "  Dissertation  concerning  defamatory 
Libels,"  at  the  end  of  Bay  le's  Diet.  4.  ^*  Trait^  de  I'unit^ 
del'^glise,'*  &c.  1688.  5.  "  Le  vray  systeme  de  T^gHse 
et  la  veritable  analyse  de  lafoi,"  &c.  1686.  6.  *<  L'Esprit 
de  Mr.  Arnauld,'*  1684.  7.  "  Abr6g6  de  THistoire  du  Con- 
cile  de  Trente,"  &e.  1683.  8.^"  Les  pr^jugez  legitimes 
contre  le  papisme/*  1685.  9.  ^^  Le  Janseniste  convainqu 
de  vaine  sophistiquerie."  10.  ^<  Le  Pbilosophe  de  Rotter- 
dam accusiS,  atteint,  et  convaincu.'*  11.  ^^  Trait6  histo- 
rique,  contenantle  jugement  d*un  Protestant  suria  Th^o- 
logie  Mystique/'  &c.  1700.  12.  <^  Jugement  sur  les  m€- 
thodes  rigides  et  relach^es,'*  &c.  1686.  13.  "  Traitg  de 
la  Nature  et  la  Grace."  14. "  Apologie  pour  Paccomplisse-. 
inent  de  Proph^ties,"  1687,  15.  "  Quelque  Sermons,"  &c. } 
JURIN  (James),  born  in  1684,  and  a  physician  of  the 
mathematical  sect,  was  educated  in  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  fellow  in  1711.  He  was  after- 
wards well  known  in  London  as  an  eminent  physician  ;  was 
physician  to  Guy's  hospital,  and  was,  during  several  years, 
an  active  member  and  secretary  of  the  royal  society,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1750,  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  physicians.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  series 
of  ingenious  essays,  published  in  the  Philosophical  TraDs- 
actioDs  in  1718,  1719,  &c.  and  afterwards  printed  col«- 
lectively,  in  1732,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Physico-Mathema- 
tical  Dissertations,"  in  which  mathematical  science  was 
applied  with  considerable  acuteness  to  physiological  sub- 
jects. These  papers  involved  him  in  several  controversies ; 
first  with  Keill,  in  consequence  of  his  calculations  in  re- 
gard to  the,  force  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  against 
which  also  Senac  published  some  objections,  which  he 
answered.  To  Smithes  System  of  Optics,  published  in 
1738,  Jurin  added  *^  An  Essay  upon  distinct  and  indistinct 
Vision,'*  in  which  he  made  subtle  calculations  of  the. 
changes  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  figure  of  the  eye  to 
accommodate  it  to  the  different  distances  of  objects.  This 
paper  was  commented  on  by  Robins,  to  whom  Jurin  wrote, 
a  reply.  He  bad  likewise  controversies  with  Michelotti 
respecting  the  force  of  running  water,  and  with  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  school  of  Leibnitz  on  living  forces.  He 
communicated  to  the  royal  society  some  experiments  made 
;with  a  view  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  hmnfii^ 

1  ChtiiltBpie.«->Def  Maizeaox's  Life  of  Bayle,— DicU  HisU      :    , 
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blood,,  and  be  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of 
their  meteorol(^ical  observations.  He  was  a  warm  partisan 
and  an  active  defender  of  the  practice  of  inoculation ;  and 
in  several  publications,  giving  an  account  of  its  success 
from  172.3  to  1727,  established  its  utility  upon  the  true 
foundation  of  a  comparison  between  the  respective  mor- 
tality of  the  casual  and  the  inoculated  small-pox.  Dr. 
Juria  was  also  editor  of  Varenius*s  Geography,  2  vols,  8vo, 
1712,  published  at  the  request  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr. 
Behtley.  In  "  The  Works  of  the  Learned"  for  1737—8 
— 9,  he  carried  on  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Pemberton,  in 
defence  of  Newton,  and  signed  his  papers  ^^  Philaletbes 
Cautabrigiensis.*'  * 

JUSSIEU  (Antony  de),  an  eminent  botanist,  was  boro 
at  Lyons  in  1686.  He  cultivated,  with  so  much  success,  a 
talent  for  natural  history,  which  discovered  itself  in  hia 
earliest  years,,  that,  in  1712,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the 
academy  of  sciences.  After  traversing  various  parts  of 
Europe,  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  published  various 
works  on  the  most  interesting  parts  of  natural  history.  Ha. 
published  an  appendix  to  Touruefort,  and  methodized  and 
abridged  the  work  of  Banrelier,  on  the  plants  of  France^ 
Spain,  and  Italy.  He  also  practised  physic,  an4  was  ,r€f«. 
markable  on  all  occasions  for  charity  to  the  poor,  to  whom 
he  Qpt  only  gave  advice,  but  alms«  He  nevertheless  Ieft[ 
behind  him  a  very  considerable  fortune,  of  whichhis brothex^ 
Bernard  was  the  heir.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  in  1758.' 

JUSSIEU  (Bernard),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
also  a  native  of  Lyons,  and  born  in  1699.  Like  his  bro-« 
ther  he  was  a  practitioner  of  physic,  arid  eminent  for  his 
botanical  skill  and  researches,  and  was  one  of  the  firsttbo* 
tanists  who  aimed  at  a  natural  system  of  arrangement* 
He  was  member  of  various  learned  academies  in  Europe ; 
curator  of  the  plants  of  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  and  was 
invited  by  the  king  himself  to  superintend  the  arrangement 
of  a  botanical  garden  at  Trianon.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  bis  royal  master,  and  enjoyed,  .what  was  no  less  ho<* 
nourable,.  the  friendship  and  conhdence  of  Linns&us.  He 
had  numerous  pupils,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved,  and 
4ied  in  possession  of  universal  esteem  in  1777,  in  the; 

'  Reea's  CyclopaBdra.— Nichols's  Bowyer,~Works  of  th«  Learned,'  Ubi  s^ipti;^ 
and  also  vol,  for  17.41. 

«j>ict.Hk:  '  -       •     '  - 
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ieTenty-nmtb  year  of  hi»  age.  His  only  publics^tions  werd^ 
an  edilion  of  Touri^ort  on  the  plants  which  grow  neat 
Pari^^  1725,  2  vols.  12JS10;  and '*  L'aAai  de  rhumanit^,  ou^ 
Conseils  d'un  bon  citoyen  a  sa  nation,**  octavo,  printed 
after  bis  death.  Although  a  first-rate  botanist,  he  was  de« 
terred  by  excess  of  modesty  from  giving  his  ideas  to  the 
worlds  His  nephew,  the  present  A.  L.  de  Jussien,  has 
given  us  a  plan  of  the  method,  according  to  which  he  ar- 
ranged the  garden  of  Trianon  in  1759,  and  which,  in  fact, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  celebrated  Work,  published 
in  1789.  TheSassiasa,  of  Linnaeus,  was  so  named  by  that 
eminent  botanist  in  honour  of  these  two  brothers.  There 
was  a  third  brother,  however,  the  youngest,  who  was  borii 
in  1704,  and  in  1735  went  to  Peru,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
botanist,  with  the  academicians  sent  thefe  to  measure  a 
degree.  After  continuing  in  that  country  thirty-sis:  years^ 
be  returned  to  France  in  very  bad  health,  and  almost  in  a 
state  of  childhood,  and  died  in  1779«  Some  account  of 
his  travels  and  discoveries  may  be  seen  in  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  ;  and  it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  his 
]hephew  was  preparing  an  account  for  publicatiou,  but  we 
know  not  that  it  has  yet  appelkredJ 

J USTEL  (Christopher),  counsellor  and  secretary  to 
the  French  king,  was  born  at  Paris,  1580.  Having  excel* 
lent  parts,  and  a  strong  bent  to  letters,  he  made  a  great 
progress ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  college,  applying 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  councils  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, he  publishect  the  "  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Church 
universal,  and  the  Councils  of  Africa,  with  notes.*'  He 
held  a  literary  correspondence  with  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time,  as  Usher,  Salmasius,  Blondel,  sir  Henry 
Spelmaf),  and  others,  till  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Paris  in  1649.  He  had  the  c^haracter  of  knowing  more  of 
the  middle  ages  than  any  of  his  time.  Besides  the  code 
already  mentioned,  he  published,  in  1645,  *^  The  Genea- 
k>gical  History  of  the  House  of  Auvergne  ;*'  and  several 
tioilections  of  Greek  and  Latin  canons,  from  MSS.  which 
formed  the  ^^  Bibliotbeca  juris  canonici  veteris,'*  published 
at  Park  in  1668,  in  2  vols,  folio,  by  William  Voel  and  our 
autfaoi^s  son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article.' 

JUSTEL  (H£NRY),  was  born  at  Paris  in  1620,  and  suc^^ 
ceeded  his  father  as  secretary  and  counsellor  to  the  king. 

1  i)ict  Hi9t.P-Hal]er  Bibl.  Sot.— Elpge  des  Academicie&s,  toY,  II. 
f  M«r«ri,— Saxii  Onomast.— Usher's  Life  and  Letten. 
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He  was  %  man  of  distinguishefd  learning  himsieilf^  and  an 
.encourager  of  it  in  others,  employing  his  interest  at  court 
in  their  favour.  His  house  was  the  usual  resort  of  men  of 
letters,  among  whom  we  find  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Hickes; 
which  shews  that  it  was  open  to  men  of  all  complexions 
and  principles.  Mr.  Justel  had  always  professed  a  parti^- 
cular  respect  for  the  English  nation,  and  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  many  great  men  there.  He  foresaw  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Natttz,  several  years  before  it 
happened,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Hickes.  This  divine^ 
who,  upon  his  travels  abroad,  made  a  considerable  stay  at 
Paris,  set  apart  one  day  in  the  week  for  visiting  Mr.  Justek 
In  one  of  these  visits,  after  some  discourse  about  the  pro<^ 
testant  churches,  observed  by  Dr.  Hickes  to  be  in  many 
places  demolished,  notwithstanding  the  edict  of  Nantz^ 
^*  Alas,  sir,'*  says  Mr.  Justel,  *^  as  I  am  wont  to  talk  in 
confidence  with  you,  so  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  that  almost 
none  of  us  knows  besides  myself :  our  extirpation  is  de^ 
creed ,  we  must  all  be  banished  our  country,  or  turn  pa^* 
pists.  I  tell  it  yon  because  I  intend  to  come  into  England^ 
where  I  have  many  friends  ;  and  that,  when  I  come  to  see 
you  among  the  rest,  you  may  remember  that  I  told  ityou.*^ 
*^Upon  this,"  says  Dr.  Hickes,  ^Masked  him  how  long  it 
would  be  before  this  sad  persecution  would  be  put  into 
execution  ?  He  answered,  wkhiu  four  or  five  years  at  most; 
and  remember,  says  be  again,  that  I  foretold  the  time.— ^ 
After  he  had  been  some  time  in  London  be  made  a  visit  to 
the  doctor  at  his  house  on  Tower-hill ;  where,  presently 
after  the  common  forms  of  congratulating  one  another  (it 
was  about  the  time  that  the  bill  of  exclusion  was  thrown 
out  of  the  Hou|se  of  Lords),  he  said,  Sir,  don't  you  remem-* 
ber  what  I  told  you  of  the  persecution  we-  have  since  suf<* 
fered,  and  of  the  time  when  it  would  begin  ?  amd  you  now 
see  all  has  accordingly  come  to  pass." 

He  sent  by  Dr.  Hickes  the  original  MS.  in  Greek  of  the 
^^  Canones  eccleside  universalis,"  published  by  his  father, 
and  other  valuable  MSS.  to  be  presented  to  the  university 
of  Oxford:  upon  the  receipt  of  which  benefaction,  that 
learned  body  cotiferred  on  him,  by  diploma,  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.June  25,  1675.  He  left  Paris  in  leai,  upon 
tlie' persecution  of  the  protestants;  and,  coming  toLoh^ 
don,  was,  some  time  after,  made  keeper  of  the  king's  li* 
brary  at  St.  James's,  to  which  is  annexed  a  salary  of  200/. 
per  annum«    He  held  this  place  till  his  deatb^  Sept.  1693> 
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and  ..was  then  ^Jsucceeded  by  Dr.  Richard  -Benttcijr.  He 
had  a  yery.  extensive  library,  particularly  rich  in  MS9* 
which  were  always  at  the  service  of  his  learned  contem* 
poraries,.  many  of  whom  acknowledged  their  obligations  to, 
him.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  dispose  of  this  library 
before  he  left  France*  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  and 
his  arms  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  1788,  taken  from  a  private 
print.* 

JUSTIN,  an  ancient  Latin  historian,  is  known  by  his 
abridgment  of  the  large  work  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  which 
some  think  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  original ;  but  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  the  neglect  of  the  original  oc- 
casioned the  abridgment,  as  commonly  happens  in  the 
decline  of  letters.^  Who  Justin  was,  apd  when  he  lived,  is 
altogether  uncertain ;  but  he  is  generally  referred  to  the 
yea,r  150,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  abridg- 
ment comprises  a  history  of  the  world  from  Ninus  to  Au- 
gustus CdBsar ;  and  is  written  with  great  purity  and  elegance^ 
excepting  here  and  there  a  word  which  savours  of  encroach- 
ing barbarism.  It  has  long  been  employed  as  a  school 
book,  and  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  foreign  critics. 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer  thinks  "  his  manner  of  writing  so  ex* 
celient  as  to  be  worthy  the  age  of  Augustus  rather  than  that 
of  the  Antoaines."  Justin  has  been  illustrated  by  the  best 
annotators,  particularly  Grseviiis ;  and  there  are  numerous 
editions^  of  which  the  preference  is  given  to  those  of  Grce- 
vius;  of  Hearne,  1705,  8vo;  of  Gronovius,  1719,  and 
1760;  of  Fischer,  1757,  &c.* 

JUSTIN  (surnaihed  the  Martyr),  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  the  Christian  church,  was  born  at  Neapolis,  the 
ancient  Sichem  of  Palestine,  in  the  province  of  Samaria. 
His  father  Prbcius,  being  a  Gentile  Greek,  brought  him 
up  in  his  own  religion,  and  had  him  educated  in  all  the. 
Grecian  learning  and  philosophy.  To  complete  his  studies 
he  travelled  to  Egypt,  the  usual  tour  on  this  occasion,  as 
being  the  seat  of  the  more  mysterious  and  recondite  lite* 
rature  at  this  time :  he  was  shewn,  as  he  tells  you,  at 
Alexandria,  the  remains  of  those  cells  where  the  seventy 
translators  of  the  Bible  performed  what  is  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version.  He  had,  from  his  first  applicatibn  to  phi- 
losophy, disliked  the  stoic  and  peripatetic ;  and  chose  the 
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^ect  of  PfalOi  with  wbose  ideas  be  was  enainoiiredy  and  of 
which  he  resolved  to  make  himself  master.  He  i^as  pro* 
secutiog  this  design  in  contemplation  and  solitary  walks 
by  the  sea^^side,  as  he  informs  ns  in  his  *^  Dialogue  with 
Ti7j>ho»'^  when^tbere.met  him  tme.dav  a  grave  and  ancient 
person  of  a  venerable  aspect,  who,  nlling.  into  discourse 
upoii  tbe.snbjectof  his  thonghts,  .turned  the  conversation, 
by  degrees,  from  the  fancied  excellence  of  Platonism  to 
the  superior  perfection  of  Christianity;  and  performed  his 
part  so  well,  as  to  raise  an  ardent  curiosity  in  our  Platonist 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  that  religion,  .the  result  of 
which  was  his  couversion,  which  happened  about  the  I€th 
year  of  Trajan's  reign,  A.  C.  132. 

Several  of  his  old  friends  among  the  heathens  were  not 
a  little  troubled  at  the  loss  of  so  eminent  a  person :  for 
ibeir  satiaialbtion,  therefore,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  big 
conduct,  with  the  reasons  of  it,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
the  liame  sentiments.  Still,  however,  from  an  affection  to 
the  studiea  of  bis  youth,  he  retained  the  ancient  dress ; 
preaching  and  defending  the  Christian  religion  under  his 
old  philosophic  g!|rb,  the  pallium,  or  cloak  of  the  Greciap 
philosophers*  About  the  beginning  of  Antoninus  Pius's 
reign  he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  defend  and  pcomote  the  Christian  ciuf»e ;:  in 
which  spirit  finding  the  heretic  Marcion  very  busy  in  pro- 
pagating bis  pernicious  principles,  he  resolred  parfeicuhriy 
to  Oppose  him.  This  heretic  was  the  son  of  a  bishop ^bom 
10  Pontus,  and,  fov  deflowering  a  virgin,  bad  been  excom- 
niunicated.  Upon  tfab  he  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  broached 
his  errors;  the  chief  of  which  was,  ''That  there  mre  two 
Gods,  one  the  creator  of  the  world,  whom  he  supposed  tp 
be  ithe  God  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  the  author  of  evil ; 
the  other  a  more  sovereign  knd  supreme  being,  creatloir  of 
more  excellent  thipgs,  the  father  of  Christ,  whom  be  sent 
into  the  world  to  dissolve  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  other  deity,  whom  he  styled  the* 
God  of  the  Jews."  Justin  encountered  this  heretic  both- 
in  word  and  Mrriting, .  and  composed  a  book  against  bis 
{mnciples,-  which  he  also  published.  In  the  same  spirit^ 
when-  the  Christians  came  to  be  moreseverely  dealt  witb^ 
traduced,  defamed,  and  persecuted,  by  virtue  of  thestand- 
in^ilaws  of  die  empire,  Justin  drew  up  his  first  Apology^ 
abmt.the.yeaf  i40,  and  presented  it  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
mni»  Pius,  with  a  copy  of  his  predcicessor  Adrian's  rescript. 
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commanding  that  the  Christians  shoold  not  be  needlessly 
an<^  unjustly  vex^ed.  This  address  was  not  withi^ut  its  swi^ 
cess.:  the  emperor,  being  in  his  own  nature  of  a  generous 
disposition,  was*  moved  to  give  orders  that  the  Cbristiant 
should  be  treated  more  gently,  and  more  regularly  pro- 
ceeded  against. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Justin  made  a  visit  into  the  East ; 
.and,  among  other  parts,  went  to  Ephesus.     Here  he  fell 
into  the  company  and  acquaintance  of  Trypho,  a  Jew^of 
great  note,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  a  dispute  that  held 
for  two  days :  the  substance  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
in  a.  piece  entitled  his  "  Dialogue  with  Trypho.'*     By  the 
conclusion  we  learn  he  was  then  ready  to  set  sail  to  Ephesus» 
He  returned  at  last  to  Rome,  where  he  bad  frequent  con- 
ferences with  one  Crescens,  a  philosopher  of  some  reputa 
in  that  cky ;  a  man  who  had  endeavoured  to  traduce  the! 
Christians,  and  represent  their  religion  under  the  most  in«> 
&mous  character.    Justin  now  presented  his  second  Apo-^ 
logy  to.  Marcos  Antoninus  Philosophus,  the  successor  of 
Piusy  and  a  determined  enemy  to  the  Christians.    The  im« 
fl^ediate' occasion  of  this,  second  Apology,  as  he  himself 
inforhDs  the  emperor,  was  this  r  A  woman  at  Rome  had, 
together  with  her  husband,  lived  in  all  manner  of  waoton*- 
ness^  and,; from  a  vicious  course  of  life,  had  been  converted 
to  Cluistiapity ;  and.  being  reclaimed  herself,  very  naturally- 
sought^aiso  to  reclaim  her  husband,  but  at  length,  finding- 
himJi]i»te  obstinate,  she  procured  a  bill  of  divorce.     The 
man^jjen raged  at  this,  accused  her  to  the  emperor  of  being 
a  Cturistiiin.    She,  however,  putting  in  a  petition  for  leave- 
to  answer  it,  he  relinquished  that  prosecution;  and,  falling 
upon  her  converter,  one  Ptolomeus,  procured  his  impri*^ 
sohment  and  condemnation*     On  that  occasion,  Lucius,  m- 
Christian,,  being  present,  presumed  to  represent  how  hard 
it. was  that  an  innocent  and  virtuous  man,  charged  with  no 
crime,  should  be  adjudged  to  die  merely  for  bearing  the* 
name  of  a  Christian :  a  proceeding  that  mtist  certainly  be  a 
reflection  upon  the  government.    These  words  were  no 
sooner  spoken  than  he,  together  with  a  third  person,  were 
septiQnced  to  the  same  tate.    The  severity  of  these  pro*, 
ceedings  awakened  Justin's  solicitude  and  care  for  the  rest 
of  his  brethren ;  and  he  immediately  drew  up  his  second- 
iapolc^y,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  made  heavy 
complaints  of  the  malice  and  envy  of  his  antagonist  Ores* 
cens.    The  philosopher,  irritated  at  this  charge,  procured 
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bim  f^  be  ipprebended,  with  six  of  his  companions^  and* 
bftmght  before  the  prsefect  of  the  city.  After  their  ex 
Binination,  this  sentence  was*  ptonounced|  '  that  **  Thej 
who  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods^  and  to  obey  the  im- 
perial' edicts,  be  first  scourged,  and  then  .beheaded,  ac*>^ 
cording  to .  the  laws  :'*  which  was  put  in  execution  upon 
Justin  and  the  rest.  This  happened,  according  to  Baro- 
nitis,  A.'C.  165,  not  long  after  Justin  had  presented  big 
second  Apology;  which  is  said^-  therefore,  in  the  language' 
of 'those  times,  to  have  procured  him  the  crown  of  mar-*^^ 
^rdoHii 

'  He  was  the  first  Christian,  after  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
who  added  to  an  unquestionable  zeal  and  love  of  the  gos* 
pel,  the  character  of  a  man  of  learning  and  philosophy, 
both  which  w^e  employed  in  propagating  and  defending 
bis  principles.     He  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  Christian 
Platoliists,  or  those  who  endeaToured  to  reconcile  the  Pla- 
tonic principles  with  the  dictates  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  attempt  was  his  holding  some  opinions 
not  altogejther  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  gospel.   There; 
are  several  valuable  editionb  of  his  works,  the  first  of  which 
was  that  of  Rob.  Stephens,  Paris,  1551,  fol.  and  the  best: 
are  those  of  Maran,  printed  at  Paris,  1742,  fol.   and  of 
Oberthur,  at  Wurtzbqrg,  1777,  3  vols.  8vo.     There  is  an 
edition  of  his  second  Apology  by  Hutchinson,  Oxon.  1703, 
8iro;   of  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,   by  Jebb,  London^ 
1719,  8vo;  of  his  Apologies,  by  Ashton,  Cambridge,  1768,  - 
Svo  ;  of  his  first  Apology,  by  Grabe,  Oxon,  1 700 ;  and  of 
both  Apologies,  and  his  DialogXie,   by  Thirlby,  London^ 
1723,  fbl.' 

JUSTINIAN,  the  first  Roman  emperor  of  his  name,  and 
more  celebrated  for  his  code  of  laws,  was  nephew  of  Justin 
I.-  and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  Imperial  throne  Aug. 
1,527.  He  began  bis  reigU  with  the  character  of  a  most 
religiottil  prince,  publishing  very  severe  laws  against  he- 
retics, and  repairing  ruined  churches;  in  this  spirit,  be 
actually  declaved  himself  protector  of  the  church.  While 
he  was  thus  re-establisbing  Christianity  at  home,  be  car*^ 
ried  his  arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  empire  abroad, 
with  so  much  success,^  that  he  reinstated  it  in  its  ancient 
glory.  He  was  very  happy  in  having  the  best  general  of 
the  age,  Belisarius,  who  conquered  the  Persians  for  him 
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ip  52S,  549>  and  jf43 ;  a^iMl  in  553  es;teriniii&ted  the  Vandals, 
and  took  their  Hing  GilUiner.  prisoner-  He  also  recovered 
Africa  to  the  epapire  by.  ai^ew  conquest;  vauquifbed  the 
Goths  in  Italy ;  and,  lasdy,  defeated  the  Moors,  and  t^  3a* 
maritans.  But,  in.  the  midst  of  these  glorious  &uccef|se$ 
the  emperor  was  endangered  by  a  pot^ent  faction  at  home* 
Hypalius,  Pompeius,  and  Probus,  thr.ee  nephews  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  the  immediate  predecessor,  of  Justin, 
combining  togjether,  raised  a  powerful  insurreelidn,  in 
order  to  dethrone  Justinian.  '  The  conspirator^  -formed 
two  parties,  one  called  the  Varti,  and  the  other  Veniet^ 
and  at  length  became  so  strong,  th$t  the  emperor,  in  de» 
spair  of  being  able  to  resist  them,  began  to  think  qf  quitting 
the  palace;  and  had  certainly  submitted  to  that  disgrace 
had  Qot  the  empress  Theodosia,  bis  consort^  vexed  at  his 
betraying  so  much  tameness,  reproached  bim  with,  his  pu*^' 
sillanimity,  and  induced  him  to  fortify  himself  againist  the 
rebels,  while  Belisarius  and  Mundus  defendedihim  so  well, 
that  the  conspiracy  was  broken,  and  the  ringleaders  ca- 
pitally punished^  xi 

The  emptriid  being  jDow  io.tbe  full  etijoyment of  profound 
peace  and  tranquillity^  Justinian  made  the  (best  use  df -it, 
t^  collecting  the  imjoaenae  variety  :aiid  ujumt><ei'*0f  4ihe  Ro* 
man  laws  into  one  body.  7o^his,eiid^  be  sdeqted  ten  of 
t|ie  most  able  lawyers  in  thb  empire;  who,  revi$ing.  the 
Gregorialn,.Thdodosian,i  apd  Henhogeoiaa codes,  compiled 
out  of  th^  ohe  body,  called '"Tl^  Code,"  towlwchthe 
emperor  gave :  bis  own  name^  Tt^is  mfa^y  be  cfliUed:  the  sta* 
tute  law,:  s^  consisting  of  *tlie  rescripts  of  the  emperors : 
but  the  compilation  of  the  other  part  was  a  mtu^h.  more 
difficult  task.  It  wa»  made  vm^  of  the  deeiaiim^  :df  the 
judges  aiid  other,  magistrates,  together  with  tb^  tathori* 
tativeopinions.of  the iDOBt  eminent  lawyers;  all  which  lay 
scattered,  without  -,  any  order,  in.  sihoye  200Q  .volumes.  . 
The3e,  however,  after  the  labour  of  tcfn  y^rs)  chiefly  by  ^ 
Tribpnian^  an  eminent  lawyer,  were  redt^ed  toithe  ouiH-* 
ber  of  50;  and  the  whole  design  wai  completed  in  tk^year 
$33,  and  tbe  jiameof  ^^Digests,**  or  <*Pahdeets,{"  given  to  iti 
Besides  these,  for  the  userchiefiy  of  young  students  ia  the 
law,  Justinian  ordered  four  books  of  ^^  lostitntes*'-  to  be 
drawn  up,  by  Tribonian,  Dorotbeut^  and  Tbeophilus,  .con- 
taining  an  abstract  or  abridgement  bf  the  text  of  all  the 
laws :  and,  lastly,  the  laws  of  modem  date,,  posterior  to 
that  of  the  former,  were  thrown  into  one  volume  in  the 
year  541,  called  the  "Novellae,**  or  «  New  Code." 
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This  most  important  transaction  in  die  state  has  rendered 
Justinian's  oam^  immortal.  Hb  conduct  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  rash  and.  inconsiderate.  On  one  occasion^ 
when  TheodotuS)  king  of  Italy,  had  obliged  pope  Agape«» 
^s  to  go  to  Constanttnopie,  in  order  to  sii^bmit  and  make 
peace  with  the  emperori  Justinian  received  him  very  gra«> 
ciously,^  but  enjoined  him  to  communicate  with  Antheniu% 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  That  patriarch  being.deemed 
a  heretic  at  Rome,  the  pontiff  refused  to  obey  the  com** 
mand^  and,  wh^  the  empeixir  threatened  to  punish  his 
idisobedience  ^ith  bani^ment,  he  answered,  without  any 
emodbn,'^^  I  thought  I  was  cotne  before  a  Christian  prince^ 
but  I  find  a  Diocletian/*  The  result  was,  that  the  hardi^^ 
ness  and  resolution  of  the  pope  brought  the  emperor  to  a 
submission.  Accordingly  Anthenius  was  deprived,  and.  an 
orthodox  prelate  put  into  his  place. 

After  this,  Justinian,  resolving  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  difference  between. the  three  chapters,  published  a  re* 
script  for  that  purpose,  in  form  of  a  constitution,  which 
created  great  disturbances  in  the  empire.'    He  also  exerted 
bis  authority  against  the  attempts  of  the  popes  Sylverius 
and  Vigiiius,  both  before  and  after  the  celebration  of  the 
fifthgeneral  council  held  in  the  year  553.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  biff  life,  he  fell  into  an  erroneous  opinion  concern- 
ing Christ- s  body ;  which  he  maintained  bad  never  been 
corruptive,  nor  subject  to  the  natural  infirmities  of  a  hu*^ 
man  body.     He  carried  it  iso  far  as  to  prepare  an  edict 
against  those  who  maintained  the  contrary  opinion,  and  in* 
tended  to  publish  it ;    but  was  prevented  by  his  deaths 
which  happened  suddenly,  in  565,  at  the  age  of  83,  and 
a^fter  a  reign  of  39  years.     It  was  this  emperor  who  abo-^* 
Wished  the  consulate.  He  built  a  great  number  of  churches, 
aad  particularly  the  famous  Sancta*  Sophia,  at  Constanti- 
nople, esteemed  a  master-piece  of  architecture.    But  the 
increasing  jealousies,  and  the  heavy  burdens  which^usti* 
Bian  imposed  upon  his  subjects,  had,  some  time  before 
hia  death,  destroyed  all  attachment  to  his  person  ;  and  be 
who,  iii  many  respects,  deserved  the  title  of  the  last  Ro^ 
man  emperor,  left  the  stage  unlamented  and  unhonoured^ 
The  editions  of  his  <*  Code,"  ^<  Institutions,"  &c.  are  too 
many  to  be  enumerated,  but  the  best  of  them  occur  in  al- 
jaoost  evety  catalogue.  ^ 

*  IMhrersftl  History  .-^Gibbon's  History.— Cave.— Moshetm*s,  but  psrtico- 
larly  Al liner's,  Church  Hiitoryy,  where  his  character,  as  a  Christian  emperor,  is 
well  deliiwated. 
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JUSTINIANI  (St.  Lawrence),  the  first  patriancb  of 
Venice,  was  descended  of  a  noble  family^  and  born  there, 
13a  1,  He  took  the  monk's  habit  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
George,  in  Alga,  before  be  was  a  deacon ;  and  in  1424 
i>ecame  general  of  that  congregation,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
excellent  set  of  rules,  which  were  afterwards  observed,  and 
made  him  esteemed  as  one  of  their  founders.  Pope  Euge- 
nius  IV.  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Venice,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  patriarch,  from  1451.  This  prelate  died 
Jan.  8,  1455,  and  was  canonized  in  1690  by  Alexaii*' 
tier  VIII.  He  left  several  worksi  of  piety,  which  were 
printed  together  at  Brescia,  1506,  2  vols,  folio;  and  again 
at  Venice,  1755,  folio ;  to  which  is  prefixed  his  life,  by  hi« 
nephew. ' 

'  JUSTINIANI  (Bernard),  nephew  of  the  above,  was 
born  at  Venice  in  1408.  He  pursued  his  first  studies  uo^ 
der  Guarini  of  Verona,  and  continued  them  at  Padua,  where 
he  took  his  doctor^s  degree*  Notwithstanding  he  put  on 
the  senator's  robe  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  yet  he  still  pro* 
secuted.  his  studies  under  Francis  Philelphi  and  George  de 
Trebisonde,  whom  he  took  into  his  house,  and  retained 
there,  till  pope  Calixtus  III.  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and 
f^ployed  him  in  several  commissions.  Upon  his  retqrit  td 
Venice,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to. Lewis  XI.  of  Fran^^, 
who  made  him  a  knight  in  1461.  He  wentafterwards  deve-* 
ral  times  ambassador  to  Rome  from  the  republic ;  and,  in 
1467,  was  made  commandant  of  Padua.  He  afterwards 
became  a  member  of  the  council  of  ten,  and  bore  tbe  dig«* 
nity  of  Sage  Gr^nd  no  less  than  twenty  times.  In  1474,  be 
was  elected  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  a  post  next  to  that  of 
doge.     He  died  in  1489. 

His  speeches  on  different  occasions  have  been  printed, 
with  his  letters,  and  "  History  of  Venice,"  Venice,  1492, 
iblio.  I'bis  history,  which  has  been  admired  as  tlie  first 
regular  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  which  comes  down  to 
S09,  may  be  frequently  found  without  the  other  pieces^ 
which  have  been  s^iippressed.  He  also  left  ^^  Vita  B.  Lau* 
rentii  Justiniani,"  1475,  4to.  His  life  in  Latin  by  Antonio 
Stella  was  printed  at  Venice,  1533,  8vo.  Of  the  same 
family,  which  is  still  honourably  distinguished  in  Italy^' 
was  the  marquis  Vincent  Justioiani,  who  employed  Blom- 
maert,  Millan,  andother?,  to  engrave  his  gallery,  Rome, 

s 
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1642»  2  vols.  fol.  OT  this  splendid  work  some  impressions, 
much  inferior  to  the  old  ones,  were  taken  since  175Q. 
Another  branch  of  the  same  family  was  the  9hh€  Bernardo 
Justiniani,  who  wrote  the  '^  Origin  of  the  Military  Ordefs/' 
Veniee,  1692,  2  vols.  fol.  in  Italian,  from  whence  the  *^  His* 
lory  of  the  Military  Orders,^'  AmsterdatSy  1721,  4  vols.  8vo, 
has  been  extracted ;  to  which  is  added,  **  The  History  of 
the  Religious  Orders,''  Amsterdam,  17 1 6,  4  vols.  8 vo.  * 

JUSTINIANI  (AuausTiN),  bishop  of  Nebo  or  Nebbio, 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  same  noble  family  with  the  former ; 
and  born  at  Genoa,  in  1470.  After  having  resided  some 
time  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
St  Dominic,  at  Paris,  in  1488;  when  he  took  the  name 
of  Augustin  in  the  room  of  Pantaleon,  which  he  received 
mt  his  baptism.  Soon  after  he  distingaished  himself  by  his 
learning,  and  knowledge  in  the  languages,  which  he  ae- 
quired  in  a  very  short  time  ;  so  that  Leo  X.  named  him  to 
the  bishopric  of  Nebo,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  which 
capacity  he  assisted  in  the  fifth  council  of  Lateran,  Wber^ 
he  opposed  some  articles  of  the  concordat  between  Fraoee 
«nd  the  court  of  Rome.  The  revenue  of  his  diocese 
being  small,  he  petitioned  the  popefor  a  better;  but  Fran- 
cis I.  who  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  drew  him  to  France, 
by  making  him  bis  almoner,  with  a  good  pension  ;  and  he 
was  also  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  for  five  years  at  Paris. 
Returoii^  to  Genoa  in  1 522,  he/found  every  thing  in  con* 
fnsion,  by  the  sedition  of  the  Adornes ;  on  which  he  went 
to  visit  his  diocese,  and  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  good 
prelate,  till  1531.  In  a  voyage  from  Genoa  to  Nebo,  he 
perished,  together  with  the  vessel,  in  which  he  yras  em- 
barked, 1536.  By  bis  last  will,  he  left  his  library  to  the 
republic  of  Genoa. 

He  composed  some  pieces,  the  most  considerable  of  which 
is,  ^*  Psalterinm  HebrsBum,  GrsBcum,  Arabicum,  &  ChaL- 
d»um^  cum  tribtts  Latinis  interpretationibus  &  glossis."  This 
was  the  first  psalter  of  the  kind  which  had  appeared  in 
priot,  and  he  intended  it  as  a  prelude  to  a  similar  edition 
of  the  whole  Bible,  but  he  lived  only  to  execute  this  part, 
which  appeared  at  Genoa  in  1516.  Tiraboschi,  forgetting 
the  Complutensian  polyglott,  calls  this  the  first  at- 
tempi  of  the  kind.     It  is  not  a  work  of  very  rare  occur- 

>  Cbaufepie.^Nic<Ton,  toI.  VII.-*-GmsQeni  Hist.  Lift.  d'Jtalle. 
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rence9  .there  being  SQOO.  cojnes  printed^  arid  50  upet 
vellum,  which,  however,  bear  a  high  price.  There  caow 
out  also  ^<  Almales-  de  Republicai  Genoensi/'  at  Greooa, 
in  1537 ;  but  this  was  .posthunioQs,  and  imperfect*  There 
is  likewise  ascribed  to  him  a  translation  of  Maimomdi^ 
*^  Moreh  Nevochim/*  He  was  the  editor  of  ^VPorcheti 
Victoria  ad  versus  impios  Hebrieos,"  Paris,  1520,  fol.^  ! 

JUVENAL  (Dficius  Junius),  the  Roman  satinet,  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  emperot  CiaudiUsfsTa^n, 
at  Aquinum,  a  town  in  Campaniai  siifco^ 'famous:  for  tkit 
birth-place  of  Thomas  (thence  ttyled)  Aqoinas.  Juvenalifs 
father  was  probably  a  fr6ed  man,  who,  being  rich,  gawe 
him  a  liberal  education ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the 
times,  bred  him  up  to  eloquence.  In  this,  he  madtj  a 
great  progress,  first  under  Fronto  the  grammarian^  and 
then,  as  is  generally  conjectured,  findei^Qiiintilian ;  after 
which  he  attended  the  bar,  where  he  made  a  distii^guished 
figure  for  many  years,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  Martial^s 
epigrams.  In  this  profession  he  had  improved  bis  fortune 
and  interest  at  Rome,  before  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
poetry;  the  very  style  of « which,  iu  his  satires,  speaks  a 
long  habit  of  declamation :  ^^  subactum  redolent  dedama* 
torem,''  say  the  critics.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
above  forty  yeara  of  age,  when  he  recited  his  first  essay  to 
a  small  audienc^  of  his  friends  ;  but,  being  encouraged  by 
their  applause,  he  ventured  a  publication,  in  which  Paris, 
a  player,  and  Poraitian^s  favourite,  was  satirized;  this 
minion  complained  to  the  emperor,  who  sent  the  poet  into 
banishment,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  the  command 
of  a  cohort,  in  the  army  quartered  at  Pentapobs,  »  city 
upon  tlie  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Lyhia,  After  Qomitian's 
death,  he  returned  to  Rome,  retired  of  his.  propensity  to 
attack  the  characters  pf  those  iu  power  under  arbitrary 
princes,  and^  indulge  in  personal  reflections  upon  living 
characters.  His  13th  satire,  addressed  to  Calvinus,  was 
written  U*  C,  871,  in  the  Sd  year  of  Adriaoy  when  Juveoal 
was  above  ^seventy  years  old;  and  as  it  is  agreed  that  he 
attained  to  his  eightieth  year,,  be  tnust  have  died  about 
the  iitfa  year  of  Adrian. 

In  his  person  he  was  of  a  large  stature,  which  n^ade  some 
think  him  of  Gpaliic  extraction.     We  meet  with  nethuig 

*  Tiraboschi.-^en.  Dibt. — Moreri.-^Pict.  Hist. 
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4cbnoerntng  Us  ifaorelr  ao^  fwajr/bf  Vtb^f  but,  by  the  Whcdie 
teoor  of  his  wtitibgs^  he  seems  ^o.httiw  beeil  aman  of  tcuce 
ol^ser^adon,  aod  a  friend  to  liberty  and  virtue,  but  at  the 
same  time  mity  be  juttly  charged  'with  a  lidetitious  boldrieas 
in  hift  expressions.  .In  p6int  of  classical-  merit,  he  is  the 
last  of  the  Roman  poels,  and  aJFterhini'  Roman  poetry  ra- 
pidly degenerated.  The  most:  valuable  edition  of  this  poet^ 
without  Persius,  is  that  of  Rupert,'  (Printed  at  Leipsic,  in 
1 601,  2  vols.  8vo.  But  most  generally  Juvenal  and  Persiin 
are  printed  together,,  of  which  there  are  many  valua{»le 
editions,  particularly  the  Variorums,  the  Delphin,  those  by 
Hennioius,  Hawkey,  Sandby,  &c«' 

JUVENCUS  (Caios  Vectius.  Aciuiunu^,  one  of  the 
first  Christian  poets,  was  born  of  an  illustrious  family  in 
Spain,  and  lived,  according  to  Jerom,  in  the  time  cfCen* 
Stan  tine,  about  tbe  year  330.  He  wrote  the  <<  Life  of 
Christy"  id  Latin  verse,  in  four  books,  following  the-  four 
evangelists  faithfully,  and  almost  word  by  wora  ;  but  his 
poetry  is  in  a  bad  style,  and  his  Latin  not  pure.  This 
work,  which  is  entitled  ^'  Historise  Evaogelicse,  lib.  iv.'*  may 
be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Fathers,  the  ^/  Latin  Poets^' 
of  Venice,  1502,  4to,  and  the  "  Corpus  Poetarnm.**  The 
best  edition  of  it  separately  is  that  of  Rome,  1792,  4to.* 
'  JUXQN  (William),  a  loyal  and  worthy-English  prelate, 
the  son  of  Richard  Juxon  of  Chichester  in  Sussex,  was  bOTJi 
in  1582,  and  educated,  upon  the  foundation,  at  Merchant 
Taylors*  school,  whence  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  St. 
John^s  college,  Oxford^  in  1598.  Here^  as  his  intentiona 
were  for  the  bar,  he  studied  civil  law,  and  took  the  degree 
of  bacbebr  in  that  faculty,  July 1 5,.  160^,  having  before  en>> 
tered  himself  a  student  in  Gkay'sHnn.  But  for  sonie  reasons 
not  assigned  by  his  biographer,  he  entirely  changed  his 
mind^' and  after  having  gone  through  a  course  of  divinity 
studies,  took  orders,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  1609  was  pre- 
sented by  his  college,  which  stands  in  that  parish,  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford.  Here  he  was  much  ad- 
mired far  his  plain,  practical  style  of  preaching.  In  16 14, 
'  we  aretoldy  he  left  this  UviAg,  ph>bably  on  being  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Somerton  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  east  wih** 
dow  of  the  chancel  of  which  church  are  his  arms ;  but  it  is 
equally  probable  that  he  might  hold  both.     It'  is  certain 

'  Cnisiot't  Hist  of  the  Roman  Poets.-^Saxii  OQomast^Dibdia'g  Clasiics. 
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that  his  connexion  with  Oxford  continued ;  and  when^  in 
1 62 1 9  Dr.  Laud  resigned  the  office  of  president  of  St.  John's 
college,  Mr.  Jnxon  was  chosen  in  his  room,  chiefly  by  his 
influence.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  he  proceeded 
doctor  of  laws,  and  in  1626  and  1627  served  the  office  of 
vice-chancelior  of  the  university.  About  this  time  his  ma- 
jesty Charles  I.  appointed  him  one  of  hb  chaplains  in  or- 
'dinary,  and  collated  him  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester, 
along  with  which  be  held  a  prebend  of  Chichester.  In  all 
these  promotions,  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.  Laud, 
then  bishop  of  London,  who  had  a  high  regard  for  him^ 
and,  as  dean  of  the  king's  chapel,  recommended  him  to^be 
clerk  of  the  closet,  into  which  office  Dr.  Juxon  was  sworn 
July  10,  1632.  Laud's  object  in  this  last  promotion  is 
said  to  have  been,  that  ^*  be  might  have  one  that  he  might 
trust  near  his  majesty,  if  be  himself  grew  weak  or  inflrm." 
By  the  same  interest  Dr.  Juxon  was  elected  bishop  of 
'Hereford  in  1633,  and  was  made  dean  of  the  king's  chapel, 
but  before  consecration  was  removed  to  the  bishopric  of 
London,  in  room  of  Laud,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  also  sworn  of  the.  privy  council.  -  He  entered  on 
'his  bishopric  Nov.  $  of  the  above  year,  and  although  his 
diocese  was  much  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  his  pre* 
decessoF,  bishop  Juxon,  by  his  mild  temper  and  urbanity, 
obtained  the  respect  of  all  parties. 

It  was,  however,  his  misfortune,  that  the  archbishop  car- 
ried his  esteem  for  him  too  far,  and  involved  him  in  a 
scheme  which  Laud  vainly  &ncied  would  raise  the  power 
and  consequence  of  the  church.  This  was  no  other  than 
to  place  churchmen  in  high  political  stations ;  >an4  by  way 
of  experiment,  he  prevailed  on  the  king  to  appoint  bishop 
Juxon  to  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer,  to  which  he  was 
accordingly  promoted  in  1635.  This  office  no  churchman 
had  held  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  although  that 
was  not  such  a  very  distant  period,  as  not  to  afford  some* 
thing  like  a  precedent  to  the  promotion,  yet  the  sentiments 
4>f  the  nation  were  now  totally  changed,  and  the  noble  fa* 
milies,  from  which  such  an  officer  was  expected  to  have 
•been  chosen,  were  not  more  astonished  than  displeased  4;o 
see  the  staff  put  icpto  the  hands  of  a  clergyman  scarcely 
known  out  of  the  verge  of  his  college  until  called  to  the 
bishopric  of  London,  which  he  had  not  filled  two  years. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  Dr. 
Juxon  conducted  himself  in  s^icb  a  manner,  as  to  give  no 
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i^ffenee  to  ftdy  parly ;  «bil6|  in  the  aunag^ff^Dt  of  official 
coQcecnSy  be  waa  so  priidont  and  cBoonomicaly  as  c.Qnsider<r 
ably  jto  benefit  ithe  exobeqnen  Tb^e  oaunot,  indqied,  be 
a  greater  proof  of  bis  good  condiictJtban  tbi9»  tbat  when 
(the  republican  party  ransacked  every  office  fqr  causes  of 
impeacbtnenty  seqiiestratiop,  and  deaths  tbey  found  no- 
thing to  object  to  bishop  Juxon.  He  was  not)  .however, 
made  for  the  timcis ;  and  when  he  saw  the  storm  approach"* 
ing  which  was:  to  overset  the  whole  edi^ce  of  church  aud 
^tate,  be  resigned  his  office  May  17,  1641,  just  after  the 
.execution  of  the  ^arl  of  Strafi^ord,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  passing  the  bill  of  attainder,  contrary,  to  Juxon*s  ex-' 
pr#ss  aad  earnest  .advice. 

, .  On  bis  resignation,  be  retiried  to  bis  palace  at  Fulbam, 
^bere  be  continued  for  some  time,  not  only,  undifiturbed, 
]but  sometimes  visited  by  tl^  greatest  persons  of  the  oppo- 
site party»  although  be  remained  firm  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
king,  pvho  coosolted  him  upon  many  occasions. ,  Sir  Philipr 
Warwick,  being  employed  on  one  of  those  occasions,  de« 
sired  be  might  bring  the  bishop  bimself  to  bis  majesty,  for 
fear  of  a. mistake  in  the  message,  or  lest  the  bishop  should 
not  speak  freely  to  him.  To  which  the^kiug  replied,  ^^Go 
as  I  bid  you  ;  if  be  will  speak  freely  to  any  body,  be  will 
sp^ak  freely  to  you. .  This  I  will  say  of  him  ;  I  never  got 
bis  opinion  freely  in  my  life,  but,  when  I  had  it,  I  was  ever 
the  better  fm*  it/'  Bishop  Juxon  also  attended  upon  bis 
ms^jesty  at  the  treaty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1648,  by  the 
poDsent  of  the  parliament ;  and  by  the  king's  particular 
desire^  waited  upon  him  at  Cotton-bouse  in  Westminster 
on  Jan.  21  following,  the  day  after  the  commencement  of 
bis  trial.  During  the  whole  of  this  trial,  he  attended  the 
king,  who  declared  that  be  was  the  greatest  support  apd 
comfort  to  him  on  that  occasion.  He  followed  bis^royal 
master  also  to  the  scaffold,  and  when  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  the  block,*Juxon  said  to  him,  ^^  There  is,  sir, 
but  one  stage  more,  which,  though  turbulent  and  trouble- 
some, is  yet  a  very  short  one.  Consider,  it  will  soon  carry 
you  a  gr^eat  way ;  it  will  carry  yoi^  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 
and  there  you  shall  find,  to  your  great  joy,  the  prize  to 
which  you  hasten,  a  crown  of  glory.'' — ^VI  go,",  said  the 
king,  ^  froQi  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where 
no  disturbance  can  be."  **  You  are  exchanged,"  replied 
the  bishop,  ^*  from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal  crown ;  a  good 
exebange." 
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It  was  rMHurk^ 'by  the  regiddetf>  Ihit  the  Idngi  the 
momeot  befotife>lMf  «ftMMtthed'  0Whi^.  ueck  to  the  exeeo<^ 
tiODeri  sifeid  to  Jux6ti^  with -ft' vety  eatftelst  ac<sent|  the 
Buigle  word 'RMMfiAiBBlt.  G^eat  mysierieB  were  cooae* 
quentiy  supjK^^to-  be  co&eeaTed  Mder  that  eiipression; 
mA  the  generals  vebemently  msisted  with  the  prelate,  that 
he  ahdttld  inibmi*  them  of-  lAie  k»ng*s  meamng.  Jnton  told 
them j' that' the  kiffg  having  fre^ently  charged  him  to  in- 
etikaifee  *oii  his  Mil  the  foi^i^ness  of  his  murderers,  had 
taken  this  opportunity,*  in  th^  last  moment  of  his  li/e,  wheil 
biS'  comeaafvds,  b6'8rujppesed,  would  be  regarded  as  sacked 
and  invidlaUe,  to  reiterate  that  desire ;  aiid  that  his  mild 
spirit  thus  terminated  its  present  course,  by  an  act  of  be« 
nevolenicf^  towards  his  greatest  enemies. — Dr.  Juxon  was 
also  one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  king^s  body  to 
Windsor,  but  was  not  permitted  to  read  the  funeral  service^ 

Sofnetnonrths  after  this,  when  the  commonwealth  was 
established,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  retired 
to  his  private  estate,  the  manor  of  Little  Compton,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  he  passed  his  time  free  from  mo*^ 
testation,  and  in  the  occasional  enjoyment  of  field  sports^ 
to  which  he  was  rather  more  addicted  than  became  bis  rank 
in  the  church.     At  the  restoration  he  was  nominated  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  in  Sept.  1660,  and  at  the  corona* 
tion  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Charles  II.     H^wasa 
man  of  a  liberal  and  princely  spirit.     During  the  short  pe-^ 
riod  that  he  enjoyed  the  arehbishopric,  he  expended  ill 
building  and  repairing   Lambeth  and  CrOydon  palaces^ 
nearly  ISjOOOiJl;  and  augmented  the  vicarages,  the  great 
tithes  of  which  Were  approplriated  to  his  see,  to  the  amount 
of  1  lOS/i    In  the  decline  of  life  he  was  much  aiBicted  with 
the  stone,  of  which  be  at  length'  died  June  4,  1663,  in  his 
eighty-Brst  year,  and  was  interred  with  the  gireatest  so- 
lemnity in  the  chapel  of  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  ncfal^ 
the  remains  of  archbishop  Laud    To  this  college  he  had 
ever  been  a  friend^  and  was  at  last  a  munificent  benefae* 
tor,  •  bequeathing  7000/.  t6  be  laid  out  in  the  increase  of 
fellowships.     His  other  charitable  beqoeists  amountedtn 
5000/.     His  contemponuries  unite  in  praising  his  piety^ 
learning,  charity,  moderation  of  temper,  and  steady  loyalty. 
As  a  divine  he  has  left  little  by  which  we  can  appreciate 
his  meritSi    There  is  but  one  sefmon  of  his  el^taM;  en« 
titled  '^^  The  Subjects*  sorrow;  or  Lamentations  upon  tha 
death  of  Britain^s  Josiab,  king  Charles,*'  1649,  4tb,  andt 
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^f  Some  coDskJentioDf  upon  the  Act  <rf.  Uniforpii^ ;  mth 
4n  e;cpedieot  fortbe.siitisfactioQ  of  the  defgy  wilhUi  ibe 
province  of  Caiiterb«ry.  By  a  fervent  of  the  God  of 
peace^*'  Lood.  1^69,  4to*  It  is  also  8ai4  that  he  was  the 
author  of  ^^  A  Catalogue  of  the  most  vendible  beeka  ar 
EngliMid^'*  a  well*known  4lo,  priiited  in  ISSf,  aad  signed 
W.  Lpndon,  in  the  dedication ;  but  efhoever  pernses  that 
dedica^h  wiU  perceive  it  cannot  he  from  the  peniof  eef 
prelate.* 


I. 
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BBOT  (ORw  B£KJAMm)»  an  ingenious  and  learned 
writer*  and  a  judicious  and  useful  preact^er,  son  of  the  wv. 
Mr*  Thomas  Ibbot,  vicar  of  S waff  bam* .  and  rector  of 
BeachamweU>  cpi  Norfolk*  was  born  at  QeacbamweU  in 
IMP,  He  waf  admitted  oC  Clare-hall*  CambridgOi,  Jiily 
2i*  les^*,  under  ^tuition  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Laughtoa^,a. 
gentleman  justly  celebrated  for  his  eminent  attaihm^ata  in 
phil^aophy  and  mathematics^  to  whom  the  very  l^med^ 
prr  Samuel  Clarke  generously  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
much  indebted  for  many  of  the  notes  a^d  illustrations 
inserted  in  his  Latia  versioii,  of  ^^  Rohaplt*s  Philosophy/* 
Mr.  ibbot  haviw  taken  the  degree  of  B*  A.  1699*.  iremoved 
tpt  Corpus^-Christi  Jn  1700*  and  was  made  a  scholar  of 
dwt  bouse.  He  commenced  M. A.  in  1 703*  and  waa  elected 
into .  a  Norfolk  fellowship,  in  1 706^  hut  resigned  it  ne;Ect 
year*  having;then  happily  ohtained  the  patronage  of  arch- 
l^hop  Teniaon.  Tb;^(  exceUent  primate  first  took  him 
into  his  fan^ily  iq  the :  capacity  of  his  librarian* .  and  soon 
after  appointed  him  his  chaplain. 

^  Biog.  Brit. — Le  Neve's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops. — Atb.  Ox.  vol,  If.— 
HoDie's  Hiitoi7.-^---Sit'  Philip  Warwick'i  Memoin.— {.aud't  lAte  and  Diary.^- 
Clareodi^ii'ft  History. 
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In  1708  the  arcbbbbop  collated  Ibbbt  tiotb^trea^ureri'' 
^ip  of  tbe  catbedral  cburcfi  of  Wells.     He  also  pres(eivted 
bim  to  tbe  rectory  of  tbe 'united  parisbes  of  8t  Vedast, 
alias  Foster's^  and  St.  Michael  leQoei^e.    O^rge  2/  ap*: 
pointed  bim  one  of  bis  chaplains  in  ordinal^  4n  171^';-  cind 
when  bis  majesty  visited  Cambridge,  in  Oet*  17t7,  Mr. 
Ibbot  waesby  royal  mandate  created  D.  D.     In  17 IS  and 
r714,  by  tbe  appointment  of  tbe  archbishop,  then  the  sole 
surviving  trustee  of  the  bon.  Robert  Boyle,   our  auftbor! 
preached  tbe  course  of  sermons  for  the  lecture  founded 
by  him^  and  desired  in  bis  last  will,  that  thev  should  be 
printed.    They  bear  evident  marks  of  tbe  solidity  of  his 
judgment,  and  are  well  adapted  to  bis  professed  design  of 
obviating  by  just  reasoning,  the  insidious  suggestions  and 
abusive  censures  of  Collins,  in  bis  '*  Discourse  of  Free- 
thinking.**     In  these  sermons  the  true  notion  of  tbe  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment,  or  free-thinking  in  matters  of 
religion,  is  fairly  and  fully  stated,  the  principal  objections 
against  it  are  answered,  and  the  modern  art  of  free-think- 
ing, as  treated  by  Collins,  is  judiciously  refuted.     Some 
time  after,  be  was  appointed  assistant-preacher  to  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Clarke,  and  rector  of  St.  PauPs,  Shadwell.     Upori 
his  being  installed  a  prebendary,  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  in  J  724,  he  retired  to  Cam- 
be^well,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  which  bad  been 
impaired  by  tbe  fatigue  of  constant  preaching  to  very  nu- 
merous congregations,    at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other.     Here  be  died  April  5,  1 725,  in  tbe  forty-fifth 
year  of  bis  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster- abbey. . 
His*  sermons  at  Boyle's  lecture,  were  published  in  1727, 
8vo,  and  "  Thirty  Discourses  on  Practical  Subjects**  wcr^ 
selected  from  bis  manuscripts  by  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  2  vols.  8vo,  for 
which   she  was  favoured  with  a  large  subscription.     In 
1719,  Dr.  Ibbot  published  a  translation  '  of  PdffehdorfF** 
treatise  ^^  De  habitu  religionis  ChristiansB  ad  vitam  eivi- 
lem,**  or  of  th^  relation  between  church  arid  state,  and  bow 
far  Christian  and  civil  life  affect  each  other ;  with  a  preface 
giving  some  account  of  the  book,  and  its  use  with  regard 
to  the  controversies  in  agitation  at  that  time,  particularly' 
the  Bangorian.      In   1775  were  published,    **  Thirty -six 
discourses  on  Practical  Subjects,**  2  vols.  8vo.     This  is  a 
re- publication  of  the  thirty  discourses   selected  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  with  the  addition  of  six  occasional  discourses,  and 
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a  life  of  the  tuthor,  by  Dr.  FlexiMn.  There  are  sooie 
verses  of  Dr.  Ibbot^s,  in  Dodsley's  Collection^  vol.  V.  en« 
titled  **  A  fit  of  the  Spleen/'  in  imitation  of  Sbakspeare.^ 

IGNATIUS  (sarnamed  Thbophords),  one  of  the  apos«> 
tolical  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born  in  Syria,  educated 
under  the  apostle  and  evangelist  St.  John,  intimately  ac«- 
quainted  with  some  other  of  the  apostles,  especially  St; 
Peter  and  St.  Paul;  and  being  fully  instructed  in  the  do<^ 
trines  of  Christianity,  was,  for  his  eminent  parts  and  piety, 
ordained  by  St.  John  ;  and  confirmed  about  the  year  67, 
bishop  of  Antioch  by  these  two  apostles,  who  first  planted 
Christianity  in  that  city,  where  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians.  In  this  important  seat  he  continued  to 
sit  upwards  of  forty  years,  both  an  honour  and  safeguard 
to  the  Christian  religion ;  in  the  midst  of  very  stormy  and 
tempestuous  times,  undaunted  hinuelf,  and  unmoved  with 
the  prospect  of  suffering  a  cruel  death.  So  much  seems 
to  be  certain  in  general,  though  we  have  no  recount  of 
any  particulars  of  his  life  till  the  year  107,  when  Trajaift 
the  emperor,  elated  with  his  victory  over  the  Scythian^ 
and  Daci,  came  to  Autipch  to  prepare  for.  a  war  against 
the  Partbians  and  Armenians.  He  entered  the  city  witb^ 
the  pomp  and  solemnities  of  a  triumph;  andy  as  he  hltd 
already  commenced  a  persecution  against  the  Christians  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  he  now  resolved  to  carry  it  on' 
fiere.  However,  as  he  was  naturally  mild  and  humane,' 
though  he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  put  in  force  against  them, 
if  convicted,  yet  he  forbad  any  extraordinary  means  to  be- 
used  for  discovering  or  informing  against  them. 

la  this  state  of  affairs,  Ignatius  voluntarily  presented 
bifliself  to  the  emperor ;  and  it  is  said,  itbere  passed  a  long 
conversation  between  them,  in  which  the  emperor  express- 
ing; a  surprise  how  he  dared  to  transgress  the  laws,  the 
bishop  took  the  opportunity  to  assert  his  ovm  innocence, 
and  the  power  which  God  had  given  Christians  over  evil 
spirits ;  declaring  that  <<  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  were  no- 
better  than  daemons,  there  being  but  one  supreme  Deity, 
who  made  the  world,  and  his  only  begotten  son  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  though  crucified  under  Pilate,  had  yet  de- 
stroyed him  that  had.  the  power  of  sin,  that  is,  the  deril, 
and  would  ruin  the  whole  power  and  empire  of  the  daemons, 
and  tread  it  under  the  feet  of  those  who  carried  God  in 
their  hearts."     For  this  bold  avowal  of  his  principles,  com-* 

f  Life  ae  above.— Masters'^  Hist,  of  C.  C.  C.  C. 
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biMd  Yilth .  ^ .  defiarace  of.  hQatheinsni»  be  W;as  cast  into 
pmoQ}  .and  ^leatenoe  |^a»^^  upon  him,  that  be  .sboold  be 
jci^ri/edbaui^d  b^;$pidiers:to  Roo;^,  and.  tbere^tbvown  as  a 
l^ey  to  wUd  b^astsf.  It  may:  seem  strange  tbat  they  should 
send  an  old  man.by  land^  at  a  great  expencej  attended 
wkh  soldieTSy:  fjCQitD  Syria  to  Kome^  instead,  of  casting  him 
to:tbe.Uoosat4ntiQcb;  hut  it.is^said,  that  Trajan  did  this 
0n  purpose  to  smiake.  an  exj^mple  of  bim^  as  of  a  ringleader 
of  the  secty  and. to  deter  the  Christians  from  preaebing 
fuid  spreading  their  religion;. and  for  tbi^.8ame  reason  be 
$eiit  bim^to  be  executed  at  .Rome,  where  there  were  many 
Christians^  and  which,  as  it  was  ,t}ie:  capital  of  the  world, 
SQ  was  it  the.headrquarters  of  all  religious  sects.  After  all, 
this  part  of  bis  seoteiace  was  a  particular  cruelty,  and  above 
what  tbe  laws'  required^  and:  consequently  such  a&  might 
not  be  expected <  from.  Trajan*  But,  in  oujr  martyr's* case, 
h/e  migibt  not  improbaUy  beperatiaded  to.  act  contrary  to  bis 
natural  diapemtioo  by  those  about  him,  who  began  to  per-* 
^eivetbajt  Cbostiaatty,  if  it  prevsiileid,  would,  prove  the 
filJjEi  of  theii^areligion.  Ignatius  was. so  £uf  from •  being  dis^ 
oaayed^  thai  hc^.hearttly.rejoiced.  at  the  fatal  decree.  :^^  X 
thftok  thee,'  Oi  Lordp'  s^ys.he,  f^  that  thou^  hast  conde- 
sledded  to  bhnour.me.wibb  thy. love,,  and  hast  tfaqoght  me 
worthy,:  with  thy:  apostle  St*  Paul,  to  be  tbouod.in  iron* 
<{bains."  With,  these  words  he,  dheerfnUy  embraced  bis 
cbaioa;.iaild-hav9iiig  friequeotlyrprayed  foriiis  church,  mnd 
reeommended  it  to:  the;  diving  care^and  providence^  he  dew 
Uvfered  up  himself  .into  the  hands  of  bift  keepers.  These 
were  ten  soldiery;  by.  whom  he. was  &rst  condttetied  to  JBe* 
li^ueia,  a  pout  lof  Syjria,  at  about  sixteen  miles  distsmcey  tbe 
place  vfb&e  Paul  and  Barnabas  set  sail  for  ;CypF.ufi.  ^  Ar» 
riving,  at  Smyrna,  in  Ionia,  Ignatius  went  to  visit  Boly« 
carp,/'bishop  of  that-place,  and  was  himself  visited  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Asiatic  churches  round  the  couotry,  .  In  re* 
turn  for.  that  kindness,  he  wrote  letters  to  several  ^hiirohes, 
as  the  Ephesians^  Magnesians,  TraJlians,  besidea  the  Ro- 
mans, for  their  instruction  and  estabiisbmeot  in  the  faith ; 
one  of  (these-  was  addressed  to  tlie  Christians :at  Rone,  to 
aoqumt  them, with  his  present  state  and  passtpnftte  desiise 
not  to  be  hindered  in  that  course  of  mactyrdom  which  he 
was  now  besteaing  to  accomplish. 

His  guard,  a  little  impatient  at  their  stay,  set  sail  with 
him  for  Troas,,  a  noted  city  of  the  lesser  Pbrygia,  pot  far 
from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy ;  where,  at  his  arrival,  he  was 
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mwk  ffefte|^b«d  vnnk  tk^  n»W^  ^  ri^wed  of  tke  fmm^9^ 
ijmkcemng  in  the  c^urcM  of  Ant^pf  h.     flitb^t  «Jbo  MVffr 
r«l  obofcbes  m^t  A/^ix  vk^s^e^si^r%  to  p^j  tbeir  r«8{iectf  10 
imj  wd  b^9^  lipo  i^  di$P>tpbf?d  :tifo  epi^esfi,  one  to  ibe 
cborcb  of  Pbiif^dejpbi^t  ^lui  ftbe^er  t^  Uiat  of  Smyrm^; 
a«d  tog^b«f  m(b  ilb^  l#^ti  as  Eu^biuf  j^^laim,  ba  wroif 
pri?]»t;[9/y  ^  Polycarpy  pecw%i|sieiadiag  lo  bio^  (be  ciMre  w4 
iii9p^q|jop  of  t^e  Wp^rcjbi  of  4nt^b.    AU  t\ii§  wbil^  ¥¥ 
Jc^ep^pi  p9e4  bun  very  criieUy  »nd  barbanoii«ly.    lie  comr 
plMn9  of  it  bifiHelf ;  **  From  %ria  even  to  Rooo^"  «^y«  i^ 
^'  botb  l^y  ieit  axid  Iwd,  I  figbt  witb  be«^ ;  nig^  find  (i^ 
I  fd99  obfELined  to  tim  leq^^rds^  ^vbicb  is  my  miU|;^ry  gmrd» 
wfap,  tim  kinckr  I  tun  to  tJiMW,  ve  tbe  more  qrnel  Mi 
ier«e  tQ  flie."    And  yet  it  j»  evident,  i;bVtt|iey  wSj^pei 
bim  tp  be  visited  ky  Cbristians^  and  to  give  ^eya  ipiitru^ 
tie^s ;  and  writfi  epistles  49  several  cUies  through  wbkh  he 
P4i«se4    Rut  bi$  OW9  jBccouBt  of  tbe  m^ftter  e:¥;plftina  tbii 
,  iyppftr/^nlb  difioulty ;  tbe  word«  implying,  nb&t  fi^  mf^M 
made  money  of  him  this  ^y^  beicig  hwdsomely  reiv^rded 
for  tJbiM  permiiaion  by  tbe  Cbristians  wbo  rfSMited  to  bim^ 
iJ^bwgh  tbeir  savage  tee^pers  induced  thepA'touse  bw  tb0 
y99fP99  tor  ijL    From  Troa9  tbey  sailed  U>  Neeppli9»  e  mairir 
tiwe  powu  fQ  Macedonia^  ^i^h^nce  to  Piiilipf>i|  a  iJ^omHk 
fs^Iony,  ^ereithey  wer#  e^eiertaloed  witb  rii  im^iginablie 
j^iedftess  and  coedriesy,  eod  conducted  forwards  on  tbeiir 
janrney,  passmg  oe  f^Pt  ^brpi^gh  Macedpnia  end  £piru8» 
tiU  ibey  came  to  Epidaorun^  a  city  of  Dalmatie,  wliec^ 
agaia  tiyiueg  abipping,  i^ey  waited  througb  tbe  Adrifttip^ 
Md  arcived  at  KJiegiom,  a  pprt  tgwo  io  Italy ;  directing 
Ibeir  eoerflie  tbenoe  tbrpnigb  ^  Tyrri^enian  sea  to  Pateoli^ 
vfaeoce  {gnaties  4eaired  to  f^oceed  by  land,  ambitious  to 
trace  ^^  »f^vm  way  by  wbiicb  S>t  Paql  weni^  to  l^ome ;  but, 
this  wish  was  not  complied  wilb«     In  about  (twenty-fpur 
hmfsfi^  fbowev^er^  a  bri^fc  wod  qpevey<ed  tbem  to  Ostia  at 
tba  .mouth  of  tbe  Tiber,  about  «istee«i  miles  from  Rome* 

The  €hriati«os  at  Aome,  dsily  e9cptaoting  bis  arrivai,  h^d 
cwie  out  ;ta  meet  end  entertain  hi^  and  accordingly  rtm 
ceived  him  Mrilh  aei0%ual  mixture  of  joy  and  aonnow.:  but 
v^Q  same  of  «bem  intimated,  thai;  possibly  tbe  ppputacn 
piiigbt  be  diastta.ded  ifrom  desiring  his  death,  be  expressed 
a4>iou$  indignation,  iatneatiag  them  tp  past  no  ob»taclea  in 
Mia  eiey,  nor  do  any  thing  ibajt  aaight  hinder  him^  aow  he 
wjiff^aatening  to  his  crown.  Thelafi&Fval  before  his  iMtt 
Vol.  XIX  Qt 
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tyrdom  was  spent  in  payers  for  the  peace  and  prospeiitj  ; 
of  the  church.  That  bis  punishment  might  be  the  more 
pompous  and  public^  one  of  their  solemn  festivals,  the  Sa« 
turnalia,  was  chosen  for  bis  execution ;  when  it  was  their 
custom  to  entertain  the  people  with  the  coojBicts  of  gladia* 
torsy  and  the  bunting  and  fighting  with  wild  beasts.  Ac- 
cordingly, Dec.  20,  in  the  year  107^  or  as  some  think  in 
116,  he  was  brought  out  into  the  amphitheatre;  and  the 
lions,  being  let  loose  upon  him,  quickly  dispatched  their 
meal,  leaving  nothing  but  a  few  of  the  hardest  of  his  bones. 
These  remains  were  gathered  up  by  two  deacons  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  bis  journey,  transported  to  Anti* 
och,  and  interred  in  the  cemetery,  without  the  gate,  but 
afterwards,  by  command  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  were 
removed  to  the  Tycheon,  a  temple  within  the  city,  now 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Ignatius.  Thus  far  ail  his* 
torians  concur ;  but  the  pretended  translation  of  these  re- 
lies  to  Rome,  and  other  places,  must  be  classed  among 
the  fables  of  the  early  Romanists. 

His  epistles  are  very  interesting  remains  of.  eccle^astical 
antiquity  on  many  accounts.  He  stands  at  the  head  of 
those  Antenicene  fathers,  who  have  occasionally  delivered 
their  opinions .  in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Christ, 
whom  he  calls  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  eternal  word.  He 
is  also  reckoned  the  great  champion  of  the  episcopal  order^^ 
a9  distinct  and  superior  to  that  of  priest  and  deacon.  He 
is  constantly  produced  as  an  instance  of  the  continuation 
of  supernatural  giVts,  after  the  time  of  the  apostles,  parti- 
cularly that  of  divine  revelation,  but  the  miracles  imputed  to 
blm  are  of  very  doubtful  authority.  The  most  important 
use  of  his  writings  respects  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  which  be  frequently  alludes,  in  the  very  ex- 
pressions which  are  extant. 

There  aie  also  some  spurious  writings  attributed  to  Igna« 
tius,  which  are  accurately  examined  by  Dupin  and  others. 
Of  the  genuine  seven  epistles,  the  b^t  editions  are,  that 
of  Ainsterdaod)  1697,  fol.  with  remarks  by  archbisbop  Usher 
aod  Pearson ;  ai^d  that  by  M.  Cotelter,  in  his  **  Patrea 
Apostolic!,'^  Greek  and  Latin.  These  seven  epistles  are 
addressed  to  the  Smymeans,  St  Pdlyearp,  the  Ephesiana, 
Aiagnesians,  Pbiladelphians,  Trallians,  and  Romans.  They 
are  also  excellently  translated,  and  make  part  of  archbishop 
Wakens  <<  Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers^** 
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I9S7,  %voy  fourth  edit  where  there  \t  a  v^lttride  iotroduc* 
tofy  chapter  on  the  history  and  writings  of  Ignatius.^ 

IHRE  (John),  professor  of  rhetoric  and  pplitics  in  the 
university  of  Upsal,  was  bom  in  March  1 707,  and  on  ac* 
count  of  the  early  death  of  bis  faither,  chiefly  educated 
under  his  grandfather,  then  archbishop  of  Upsal.  In  1790 
he  set  out  on  bis  travels  to  improve  himself  by  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  learned  men.  In  173 3, be  re* 
turned  to  Upsal,  where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences.  In  1737  he  was  made  public  profes- 
sor, of  poetry,  and  in  1748  he  was  appointed  by  the  king 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  politics ;  an  office,  the  duties  of 
which  he  di9charged  for  forty  years  with  great  reputation. 
In  1756  king  Adolphus  Frederic  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
a  counsellor  of  the  chancery;  two  years  after  to  that  of 
patrician;  and  in  1759  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the 
polar  star.  He  died  in  1780.  In  1756  be  undertook  a 
Sueco- Gothic  Lexicon,  and  began  to  arrange  the  ma^rials 
which  he  had  been  preparing  for  the  purpose.  In  1766 
be  published  a  *^  Lexicon  Dialectorum,''  in  which  Jie  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  obsolete  words,  still  used  in  the 
provinces ;  and  in  1769  his  **  Glossarium  Sueco- Gothicum*' 
was  published  in  2  vols,  folio.  He  was  the  author  also. of 
an  explanation  of  the  old  catalogue  of  the  Sueco-Gothic 
kings,  to  which  are  added  the  old  West-Gothic  Laws.  la 
his  dissertations  '^  De  Runorum  Antiquitate,  Patria,  Ori- 
gine,  et  Occasu/^  he  asserts  that  the  Runic  writing  was 
formerly  used  in  the '  greliter  part  of  Europe,  was  intro* 
duced  into  Sweden  about  the  sixth  century,  and  became 
entirely  extinct  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth.  He  ^4$ 
possessed  of  a  sound  judgment  and  a  retentive  memory; 
and  so  clearly  were  bis  ideas  arranged,  that  he  had  nev^ . 
any  need  to  correct  what  he  had  compose4-' 

ILIVE  (Jacob),  was  a  printer,  and  a  son  of  a  printer; 
buthe  applied  himself  to  letter-cutting  in  1730,  and  catf 
ried  on  a  foundery  and  a  printing-house  together.  .He  waf 
an  expeditions  composite^,  and  was  said  to  know  the  letteri 
by  the  touch;  but  beitig  not  perfectly  sound  in  mind,  pro* 
duced  some  strange  works.  In  1751  he  published  a  pre* 
tended  translation  of  ^^Tbe  Book  of  Jasber  ;'V  said  to  have 

been  made  by  one  Alcuin  of  Britain.    Tiie  account  given 

'  .  •  •       •  •     .         ■  ^ 
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of  tlie  tvluisMkMi  ii  f4lH  of  glanriog  tbsuttfkies ;  bul  tbe  pub^ 
lication^  in  hci,  was  secretly  irritten  by  him,  and  printed ' 
off  by  night.    Ii«  piibtfshed,  in  1733,   an  Off»tioi^  in* 
tended  to  prove  tbe  plomlity  of  worlds,  and  asserting  that 
this  earth  is  hell>  that  the  souls  of  men  are  apostate  angek, 
and  that  the  fire  to  panish  those  confined  to  this  woM  an 
the  day  of  jadgtnent  wiU  be  immaterial.     This  waa  writieii 
in  1799,  and  spoken  afterwards  at  Joiners- hall,  piMrssnwt 
to  the  will  of  his  mother^  who  bad  held  tbe  same  extnaor^- 
dinarv  opinions.    In  this  strange  performance  tbe  aotbor 
tinteils  his  deistical  principles,  and  takes  no  small  iibefiy 
with  the  sacred   Scriptures,  especially  tbe  character  of 
Mbses.     Eaiboldened  by  this  first  adventure^  he  deter* 
miiied  to  become  the  pnMic  teacher  of  infidelity,  or,  as  be 
oalls  it,  <^  The  religion  of  natTore.*'     For  this  pnrpose,  he 
)lired  tbe  nse  of  Garpenters'-bal),  where,  for  some  coW'* 
siderable  tiine,  he  delivered  his  orations,  which  consisted 
chtefly  of  scraps  firotn  Tindai,  and  other  simikr  wriners. 
In  the  oourse  of  the  same  year,  17^3,  appeared  a  second 
pamphlet  calied  ^'  A  Dialogue  between  a  Doctor  of  tbe 
Church  of  England  and  Mr.  Jacob  Hire,  upon  the  scrisjivct 
of  the  oration.'*    This  strange  oration  is  highly  pmised  in 
Holwetrs  third  part  of  ^  Interesting  Events  relattng  to 
JBengal.**     For  pubtishi«ig  **  Modest  Remarks  on  the  laae 
bishop  SherhMik^s  Sermons,**  Hive  wasconfined  in  Gledkeo« 
w^H-bridewell  ftom  Jnne  15,  17S6,  till  Jtine  M,  1756^ 
'  during  which  period  he  puUrs^ed  ^  Reasons  offered  ^ 
the  Reformatioti  of  the  House  of  Correction  in  ClerkeiH 
4re41,**  &c.  1757,  and  projected  several  other  reforming 
tfftatta^s,  enumerated  in  (rongh's  ^  Britirfi  Topogmf^y^*' 
where  is  also  a  memenukkim,  communicated  by  Mr.  Bow<*> 
■'  yer,  of  IHve*s  attempt  to  restore  the  company  o^  Stationers 
to  their  primitive  constitution.     He  died  in  176S. ' 

ILLTRICUS  (Mattbias  f  lilciui^  or  FftA9C0Wir2)^(but 
who  Latinized  his  JMime  into  Flaccus  iLLVRrcms,  becanse 
k  tMive  of  Albona  or  Albana  in  Illyria,  was  bom  MavdhS, 
4'5iK>.  He  was  instructed  in  grammar  and  the  ctaaaica  hy 
Egttaiitfs  at  Venice,  and  gare  the  preference  to  ^divinity  as 
a  professmn^  Not  being  able,  however,  to  maintain  she 
expenses  of  nniYRersity  edaoation,  he  intended  «o  tbitpw 
'  ^ttmaelf  into  a  monastery,  but  happening  to  'constdt  wish  a 
:^t!elation  of  bis  mother's,  who  was  provincial  of  the  Cor^e* 

.      ^Nichals'sBbfTtt^r-Wilsoa^  Hist.  4)fJDi8Moting  Churches. 
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iimtf  ud  who  bad  begus  lo  «ee  tbfCNig^  thb  ctrim  f f 
popeiy/  this  pecaoii  pveretled  with  Fl««ias  to  l«gr  Mide  idl 
tbooghu  'Of  the  mooastic  life,  and  ga  into  Geffnanjfi  wbm^ 
lii»  knowledge  of  Greek  and  H«bi»ir  would  procufe  .him  .a 
aaaiotenaace  until  he  had  oompleted  hia  tbeoLogieai  stadifa. 
JTlaciaft  accordingly  took  thia  advioe^  weni  to  fiWt  in 
I1I3&,  and)  after  a  few  sioaths  stay^  «Fa«t  to  Tttbiagea^ 
where  he  remained  until  1541,  and  then  remoYed  to  Wit* 
tenbef^,  to  complete  hb  studies  under  Luiher  and  Me* 
laacthon^  the  latter  of  whom  found  him  aome  employment 
in  the  omverKiiy,  and  was  the  means  i»f  raUeving  his  mind 
from  anxious  donbts  respecting  some  nf  the  fondam^ital 
fMrinoiples  of  the  neformed  religion,  reapeotkig  4he  nature 
of  sin^  the  wrath  of  God,  and  pred^tination. 

He  was  thus  employed  when  ail  the  schooia  of  SaaBOf^ 
were  dispersed  by  the  war^  on  which,  Flados  went  to 
Aranswiok,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
iectores.  In  1547  he  retunted  to  his  fonner  employment 
'at  Wittenberg,  and  here  £r&t  began  his  difihrences  with 
4iis  brethren  on  the  subject  of  the  Interim^  that  famous 
.^etEtiet  of  Charles  V.  which  was  to  be  observed  with  the 
^rttdusof  religion  then  in  dispute,  until  they  should  be 
.tietermiaed  jby  a  council,  and  therefore  was  called  wUeram. 
.But  as  it  retained  most  of  the  doetnoes  and  oeremoaies  ef 
4he  Romanists,  though  expressed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
aoftest  words,  or  in  scriptural  phrases,  or  in  terms  of  itu* 
'died  umbiguity,  eacepung  that  of  marriage^  which  was 


allowed  to  priests,  and  ccmimunion,  which  was 
to  the  laity  under  both  kinds,  moat  of  the  -Protestants  re- 
jected k,  and  none  with  more  warmth  than  Flacius.  This 
inspired  him  also  witb  Melancthon,  against  whom  he  wrate 
with  so  much  intemperance,  that  the  latter  called  him 
^^  Echidna  lilyrtca,"  the  lilyrian  viper.  Flacius,  however, 
that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  popery  in  his  own 
twajfv  retired,  in  1549,  to  Idagdeburg,  which  town  was  at 
that  time  proscribed  hy  the  empe«or.  Here  he  published 
sof eml  books,  and  began  that  e^lesiastieal  history  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  the  artide  Ji7dcx,  called  the  ^^Gen- 
euvies  of  Magdeburg,'*  of  which  he  had  the  chief  direction. 
Of  diia  work  the  first  four  centuries,  and  part  of  the  fifth, 
«iMfre  composed  at  Magdeburg. ,  The  flf^h.waa  finished  at 
Jena.  The  ttxth  was  written  in  tte  place  to  which  the 
authors  bad  retired  on  account  of  the  persecution  of  their 
two  Goac^utors,  Otallus  und  Faiber.    The  s^irenth  waa  com- 
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posed  in  the  country  of  MecUenburgh,  and  the  rraiainiog 
in  the  city  of  Wismary  in  the  same  country.  Tbte  first  tbMe 
centoaries.were  published  in  1559,  though  dated  in  15^ 
according  to  the  booksellers*  custom,  with  a  dedication  io 
queen  Etizabetb,  earnestly  exhorting  her  to  establish  the- 
pure,  uncorrupt  religion,  and  particularly  the  doctrine  of 
the  corporal  presence  in  the  sacrament.  The  best  edition 
of  this  work  is  that  of  Basil,  1624,  3  vols,  folio.  Thia  is 
she  roost  considerable  of  Flacius^s  works,  and  employed 
kim  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  at  such  times  as  he  could 
•pare  fiK>m  his  public  employments  and  controversies,  whidi 
last  he  carried  on  with  too  much  violence. 

In  1557  he  accepted  the  offer  made  to  him,  of  the 
Hebrew  and  divinity  professorship  in  the.  new  university  of 
Jena,  where  he  bad  read  lectures  for  five  years,  and  where 
he  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  his  colleague,  Strigelius,  on 
the  nature  of  original  sin,  which  Strigelius  held  to  be 
aecidmtal  of  the  soul,  and  Flacius  maintained  that  it  was 
ef  the  souPs  substance  and  essence.  This  dispute  waa 
held  before  the  duke  of  Saxony  at  Weimar,  and  carried 
on  to  thirteen  meetings,  the  acts  of  which  were  publiahed^ 
with  a  preface  by  Museeus,  one  of  Flacius's  foUoveia. 
His  opinion  on  this  subject,  however,  was  so  uopalatabl^ 
tfiat  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Jena  and  go  to  Ratiabon,  where 
be  published  some  more  works,  and  was  in  such  reputation 
among  the  adherents  to  the  Ai|gd)argb  confession,  that,  kk 
1567,  he  was  called  into  Brabant,,  to  establish  dburches 
there  according  to  that  rule  of  faith ;  but  these  new 
churches  were  soon  dispefsed  by  the  persecution  arisen  m 
that  country,  which  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Arnvferp  and 
Strasburg,  and  finally  to  Francfort.  Here>  he  nmifitained 
bis  opinion  on  original  sin  with  such  rigid  adherence  as  to 
be  charged  with  Manicheism  on  this  point,  which  greatly 
injured  his  reputation,  and  deprived  bin)  oif  maoyofiiis 
followers.  He  died  in  this  city,  March  11,  1575*  Hess 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  but  of '"^a 
oontroversial  Jturo,  which  frequently  embroiled  htm  widi 
bis  brethren  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  must  be  allowed  lo 
have  been  a  powerful  agent  in  promoting  the  Refornuytioiu 
Hia  works  were  numerous.  Teissier,  in  his  ^<  Eloges  des 
hommes  savans,^'  has  given  the  titles  of  seventy*eigfat 
treatises,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  also  enumerated  by 
Niceroo*  *  The  principal  are  his  **  Ctavi^  Scripturs,^'  2 
vols.  foL  of  which  there  have  been  seven  editions,  the  last 
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'tt  Lespsic  in  1695;  no  inconsiderable  test  of  its  merit. 
To  tbis  may  be  added  his  **  Catalogos  testiom  veritatis^V 
pf  which  there  hsive  been  several  editions  in  4to  and  fol* ; 
-and  an  edition  of  the  ^^  Ancient  Latin  Mass/'  Strasburg^ 
1557,  8vo.    He  thought  this  work  would  assist  the  common 
cause ;  but  the  Lutberansy  perceiving  the  contrary^  did  ail 
they  could  to  suppress  it,  which  is  the  reason  of  its  scarce* 
ness ;  nor  has  the  republication  in  P.  le  Cointe's  ^^  Annals/' 
and  in  cardinal  Bona's  ^<  Liturgiesi''  reduced  the  very  high 
price.  In  the  edition  of  Sulpicias  Severus,  published  by  him 
at  Basil,  {556,  8vo,  there  is  an  *^  Appendix  to  the  Latin 
Mass,''  which  may  be  added  to  it*    There  is  another  very 
irare  work  of  bis,  entitled  ^^  Varia  doctorum  piorumque 
^Tirorum  de  corrupto  ecclesise  statu,  Poemata,"  Basil,  1557*^ 
'    IMHOFF  (John,  or,  according  to  Saxius,  Jambs- Wiu 
liam),  a  very  famous  genealogist,  born  of  a  noble  family 
1^  Nuremberg,  in  1651,  was  a  lawyer  in  that  city,  and  one 
of  its  senators.     He  was  considered  as  Imving^  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  interests  of  princes^  the  revolutions  of 
states,  and  the  history  of  the  principal  families  in  Europe. 
He  died  in  1728.     His  works  were,  1.  *^  Genealogiae  ex* 
cellentium  in  Gallia  famjliarum,"    Norimb.    i687,  tblio, 
2.  ^'  Genealogiae  familiarum  Bellomanerise,"  &c.  Norimb. 
1&33,  folio.     3.  '^  Historia  Genealogica  Regum  Magna 
BritanntsB,"  Norimb.  1690,  folio.    4.  '*  Notitia  procerum 
S.  R.  imperii,"   Tubingen,    1693,    folio.      5.  *^  Historia 
ItUias  et  Hispanic  genealogica,"   Norimb.    1701,  folio. 
^.  '*  Corpus  Historian  geoeaTogicss  Italise  et  Hispanias," 
Noriipb.  1702,  foKo.     7.  ^'Recherches  Historiques  et  Ge* 
oealogiques  des  Grands  d'Espagne,"   Amst.  1708,  folio; 

8.  '^  Steipma  regium  Lusitanicum,"   Amst.   1708,  folio. 

9.  <^  Genealogiae  20  illustrium  in  Hispanic  familiaruoi^'* 
Leipsic,  1720,  folk).* 

IMP£RIALI  (Joseph  Renatus),  a  famous  cardinal,  waa 
born  April  26,  1651,  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Genoa. 
He  was  appointed  general  of  the  mint,  then  treasurer  o£ 
the  apostolical  chamber,  afterwards  cardinal,  February  1 3,^ 
1690.  The  popes  employed  him  in  the  most  important 
affiiirs,  and  he  was/  within  one  vote  of  being  elected 
pope  in  the  conclave  1730.  His  probity,  talents,  and  love. 
of  learning,   made  him  universally  esteemed.     He  died' 

*  Melchior  Adam.  ^  KiceiM»  vol.  XXIV.  •- Gen.  Diet, ->  Clemeot  B'Mi 
CnrieusQ.^-^Moreri.  I  Diet  Hist. — Saxii  Onoii^asticoo.     . 
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that  hU  doblt^  library  ttoxM  be  maul^  public,  bf  ^hich  a 
catklogoe  v^ai  ptinted  kt  Roitie  in  1711,  fol.  by  Jastiiil 
Fontanini.  Tlii^  library  was  ibhg  on^  of  the  orh&in^Cs  of 
Borne.* 

iNCHDf* tR  tMBLCHidft),  a  learned  Germlirt,  Was  botri 
(h  15S4  at  Vienna.  He  entered  the  Jesuits*  society  at 
llome  ICOf,  ^nd  tairgbt  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
ibeology,  at  Messina,  where  he  published  a  Latin  treatise 
in  I629f  foL  which  mttde  much  noise,  and  shows  no  little 
fcfedulity.  It  Was  reprinted  at  Viterbo,  1632,  fol.  In  this 
Work  be  says  that  the  pretended  ^<  Letter  fh>tti  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  te  the  people  of  Messina"  is  gennine ;  and 
iib  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  to  Rome  and  clear  himself 
fmih  the  acciis^tion  brought  Against  him  in  consequence  of 
this  Work ;  but  it  ended  in  his  being  only  compelie<i  t6 
bhange  the  title  of  his  book,  and  to  ttiake  some  sniall 
Uterations  in  it.  He  spent  several  years  at  Rome,  and  died 
^t  MiUn,  September  28,  1648,  leaving  a  <<  Treatise  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Earth  and  Sun,"  1633,  4to;  «  De  sacra 
Latinitate,"'1635,  4to;  "Historia  trium  Magoruto,"  1639, 
4t0 ;  **  Annalinm  Ecplesiasticorum  Regni  Hungarije,** 
torn.  i.  fol.  This  is  a  valuable  work,  but  has  not  been 
finished.  He  wrote  atso  the  funeral  oration  of  Nicholas 
RithBrd,  a  Dominican,  master  of  thie  Sacred  Palace,  4to ; 
&nd  a  satire  against  the  government  6f  the  Jesnits,  entitled 
^*  Monarchic  Solipsbmm,*^  is  also  kttrifboted  to  him,  but 
was  more  probably  written  by  JdHus  Clemenft  Swrtti,  att 
ex- Jesuit.  On  its  first  appearance  it  was  Ascribed  to  Sci- 
O'pius,  but  that  opinion  is  now  given  up.  It  was,  hovreVer^ 
dedicated  to  Leo  AUatius,  and  was  reprinted  sit  Venice, 
1652,  with  Irt^fhofer*)?  name.  Bourgeois,  in  his  tLccount 
of  the  book  on  "  Frequent  Communion,*'  pjigeW,  enters 
into  a  large  detaii  respecting  Indhofer,  aiid  the  ^  Mbnar- 
ehia  Solipsorum,*'  and  as  he  was  at  Rome  Whenihe  woiii; 
first  came  out,  and  was  acquaihted  with  Inchofer,  to  whotd 
he  ascribes  it,  his  testimony  mu^  be  allowed  to  bate  con- 
siderable weight.* 

INGELO  (NaThatiiel,  D.  0.),  a  divihe  of  the  seven- 
teentti  dentury,  was  a  fellow  of  Eh^aHnel  eollege,  Cam- 
bridge, and  admitted  fellow  of  Qineea's  college  by  the 

1  Diet  Rtet. 
9  Qed.  Dlct-^KiceroDj  vol,  )DbpV.<— Cbaufepie^^-i^Mii  Qnomaiticon. 
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liiAiMlaAttuytililorii  by  wboie  intamrt  likewise  he  {yro- 
babtjf  bMame  *  fellew  of  Eton  in  1^50.  He  ^b»  re-ad- 
ibkced  to  the  mkm  in  IWO.  Ho  fiubliilied  three  Sermons 
te  1659  ofvd  1611  f  Md  WMi6  0  ireli|ioai  tommce  in  folic), 
«ftcltied  **  BeAtivolio  atid  Umtiift^^'  Lond.  IMO.  Be  died 
in  Atiguit  leaSy  atid  bit  epttipli  h  ih  Eco«i  college  chapd, 
whei%  he  WftB  botied.  In  ApvH  1739^  were  poblisbed 
^'  Nttiefteen  Lettetn  firott  Hettry  Hointtond^  p.  D.  to  Mr. 
Feter  Stonnyntaght  sftd  Dr.  NatbanM  logetOy'^  tnany  of 
them  on  very  ctfrwtis  8ttfagect»w* 

-  INGENMOUZ  (Joiim))  an  oittinent  physioion  add 
<;heitoiM)  was  born  at  Rreda  in  iT3d.  In  1767  he 
c»fiie  to  England  with  a  view  of  obmimttg  information  on 
the  Suttonian  mcfchod  of  inDdalatioo  for  the  smaU-pox^  Mid 
In  the  following  year  he  wetit»  on  the  reeomniendauon  ef 
the  iaie  sir  J^n  Pringle,  to  Vienna^  to  inocntate  the 
archduchess  Theresa-Elizabethi  onty  daughter  of  Josefrii 
II.  and  the  archdnkes  Ferdinand  and  Maximiiian)  brothers 
ef  the  emperor.  For  these  services  be  obtamed  rewards 
lind  honours :  be  was  made  bodywpfaysieian  and  counselor 
tf  st^.te  to  tlieir  imperial  majesties,  with  a  pension  of  600JL 
|>er  annum.  In  the  lollowing  spring  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
inoculated  ibe  grand  duke  of  Toscany.  After  this  he 
returned  to  England,  to  which  he  was  much  att&i^bed,  where 
be  spent  bis  time  in  scientific  pursuits.  He  publtshed  a 
Vety  valuable  work,  entitled  **  Experiments  on  Vegetables, 
discovering  their  great  power  of  purify ing  the  common  ait 
in  sunshine,  but  injuring  it  in  the  shade  or  night.^'  This 
Work  was  first  poblished  in  1779,  and  was  translated  into 
the  French  and  German  languages,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  all  the  etpertmental  philosopbers  of  that  period.  He 
ascertained,  that  not  only  from  the  green  matter  found  on 
stagnant  waters,  bnt  likewise  Irom  the  leaves  of  Vegetables, 
from  the  gteen  branches  and  shoots,  even  from  the  entire 
vegetable,  when  placed  under  wuter  and  exposed  to  the 
solar  light,  oxygen  ^as,  in  a  state  generally  of  great  purity, 
h  evolved ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  numerous  experiments 
be  adopted  the  conclusion,  that  oxygen  is  elaborated  in 
the  leaves  and  other  organs  of  vegetables,  by  a  vital  action 
ekclted  and  sustained  by  the  solar  Kght  The  doctor, 
through  the  whole  of  life,  was  fond  of,  es^bibiting  among 
kit  fiiends,  partit^nlarly  young  persons,  experiments  <$ 
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this  kind,  which  required  scarcely  apy  ^paratus^  exeept*' 
ing  a  bell  glass  and  a  phial  or  two;  and  with  the  oxygefi 
gas  which  be  obtained  frocn  cabbage-leaves  or  other  veg^ 
tables,  be  would  exhibit  the  coaibustion  of  trom-wire,  which 
is  a  striking  and  very  brilliant  esperiment.  Dr.  Ingenhouz 
was  author  ot  many  papers  inserted  in  the  Trapsactioos  of 
the  Royal  Society ,  of  which  body  he  wp  an  active  and 
useful  member.  Of  these  papers  we  may  notice  the  foU 
lowing:  Experiment  on  the  Torpedo.  Methods  of  mear 
suring  the  diminution  of  bulk  taking  place  on  the  mixture 
of  nitrous  with  common  ain  Experiments  on  the  Electro- 
phorus.  New  Methods  of  suspending  Magnetic  Needle^ 
Considerations  on  the  influence  of  the  Vegeuble  Kingr 
dom  on  the  Animal  Creation.  He  died  in  1799>.hi^ly 
esteemed  for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  foif*  the 
discoveries  which  he  had  made  in  the  several  departments 
of  experimental  philosophy.^ 

INGHIRAMI  (TOI4ASO  Fed^a),  an  eminent  Italian 
scholar,  was  born  in  1470*  He  descended  from  a  noble 
family  of  Volterra,  where,  in  the  commotions  which  took 
place  in  1472,  his  father  lost  his  life,  and  the  surviving 
members  of  the  family,  among  whom  was  .Tomaso,  then 
only  two  years  of  age,  sought  a  shelter  in  Florence.  Being 
there  received  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Lorenza 
de  Medici,  and  having  closely  attended  to  his  studies,  he 
was  induced,  by  Lorenzo's  advice,  to  pay  a  visit,  to  Rome 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  where  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  his  acquirements,  as  to  obtain  an  early  celebrity.  He 
obtained  the  name  of  Fedra,  or  Pn/EDaA,  by  a  singular 
instance  of  talents  and  promptitude.  Having  undertaken, 
with  some  of  bis  learned  friends,  to  perform  Seneca's 
'^  Hyppolytus,"  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  Phaedra,  and 
a  part  of  the  machinery  having  by  accident  been  broken, 
which  interrupted  the  performance,  he  alone  entertained 
the  audience  w()ilst  the  injury  was  repaired,  by  the  recital 
of  extempors^ry  Latin  verse ;  on  which  account  be  was 
saluted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  his  hearers,  by  the  name 
of  PhsBdra,  which  he  afterward^  retained  apd  used  as  hiA 
signature. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Alexander  VL  he  was  nomi*. 
nated  by  that  pontiff  a  canon  of  St  Peter's,  and  dignified 
with  the  rank  of  a  prelate.     In  i495  he  was  sent  as  papaL 
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fimfckriiito  die  MilBnese,  to  treat  with  the  einperor-elec^ 
iMftximilian,  on  which  embassy  be  obtained  not  only  the 
sqpprobatioii  of  the  pope,  but  also  the  favour  of  the  em- 
.pevor,  who  soon  after  the  return  of  Inghirami  to  Rome, 
transmttted  to  him  from  Inspnick  an  imperial  diploma,  by 
wbich,  alter  enotneiMiRg  hiTvarious  acc^plishmeDU,  and 
particularly  his  excellence  in  poetry  and  Latin  literature^ 
he  created  him  count  palatine  and  poet-^iaureat,  and  coo» 
cedM  to  him  the  privilege  of  adding,  the  Austrian  eagle  to 
hia  family  anos.  Nor  was  he  less  favoured  by  Julius  11. 
frho^. besides  appointing  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  con« 
faived  on  litm  the  important  office  of  pontifical  secretary, 
icbicli  he  afterwards  quitted  for  that  of  secretary  to  the 
eioBege  of  clirdioals.  Leo  X.  also  enriched  him  with  many 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  continued  him  in  his  office 
.of  likraiian  until  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  an 
accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  Sept.  6,  1516,  when  he  had 
not  yet  completed  the  forty^  sixth  year  of  his  age.  To 
.this  unfortunate  eveot  it  is  probably  owing,  that  so  few  of 
his  writings  have  reached  the  present  times.  From  the 
ti^timony  oi  his  contemporaries,  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  the  author  of  many  books.  Among  these  are  enume* 
rated  a  defence  of  Cicero  ;  a  compendium  of  the  history 
of  Rome ;  a  commentary  on  the  poetics  of  Horace ;  and 
remarks  on  the  comedies, of  Piautus;  but  these  works  were 
left  at  bis  death  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  have  since  been 
dispersed  or  lost  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  additions  to  the  **  Aulularia*'  of  Piautus, 
printed  at  Paris,  1513.' 

INGLIS  (Hester),  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  skill  in 
calligrapliy,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  and  king  James's  time, 
appears  to  have  lived  single  until  the  age  of  forty,  when 
she  became  the  wife  of  one  Bartholomew  Kello,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Samuel  Kello,  who 
was  educated  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  was  minister 
of  Speckshail  in  Suffolk.  His  son  was  sword-.bearer  df 
Norwich,  and  died  in  1709.  Ail  we  know  besides  of  her 
u,  that  she  was  a  correspondent  of  bishop  Hall,  when  he 
was  dean  of  Worcester  in  1617.  Various  specimens  of  her 
delicate  and  beautiful  writing  are  in  our  public  repositories^ 
and  some  in  Edinburgh-castle.  In  the  library  of  Christ* 
ohttrcby  Oxford,  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  written  in  French 
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hj,  Mr&  IngHs,  who  pmented  iImsi  b  pefimi  to  ^iMfis 
Mizabetb^  by  vfaom  they  were  given  to  the  library.  T«ib^ 
flumuscripts,  written  by  ber,  were «Uo  ]MreBorve4  intbcaiafii 
ai  the  BocUeiut  library :  one  of  them  k  «e«kksd  *^^  b/^  mjn 
imgt  et  six  Qmtrains  de  Guy  de  Tonr^  tieiMr  ile  Pybtfte^ 
«ocrjt8  par  Eftber  Inglis,  pour  flon  dcrmor  adioii^  oe  tie 
|oar  de  Juin^  1617."  Tbe  foyowing  address  n,  tnlte 
flocond  lea^  written  in  oipital  letter^ :  ^  To  tbe  rigbfc 
worshipful  my  very  singular  friende^  Jowph  ilaU^  doctor  of 
Jivinity,  and  dean  irf  Winefaester,  Esther  loglis  wiahfldi 
«llincreasoof  true  bapptnesa.  Jonii  axi.  I €17.'*  In  dw 
«bird  leaf  is  pasted  the  bead  of  the  writer^  painted  upon  a 
oanL  The  other  manuscript  is  entitled  **  Lea  Prowrbes  de 
fitadepdon ;  esorites  en  diveMes  sortes  de  teltresi  par  Esthar 
AngloiS)  en  Francoiae.  A  Lideboorge  en  Eseosse,^*  I M9. 
Every  chaptcnr  of  this  curious  perforoianoe  is  wfifeien  in  a 
different  iMndy  as  is  also  the  dedication.  The  mamiscript 
uDontatiHi  near  fosty  different  obaraeters  of  wtitsog^  -  The 
beginnings  and  endings  of  the  ^shapters  are  adorned  with 
beautiful  bead  and  taiUpieceSi  and  the  margin^  in  iatiiti^ 
4ion  of  tbe  old  nmnuscripts,  curiously  deeoraied  with  the 
pen.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  tbe  earl  of  fieseat  On 
'^ane  of  the  first  pages  ana  bis  arms  neatly  daawn^  with  atl 
'their  qoarterings.  In  tbe  flfch  leaf,  drawn  with  a  pM^  la 
the  picture  of  Esther  Inglis,  in  the  habit  of  the  times : 
lier  right  hand  holds  a.  peni  the  left  rests  upon  an  open 
book,  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  which  is  written,  ^  Se 
l^Eternel  le  bien,  do  moi  le  mal,  ou  rien.'*  A  mosio^book 
lies  open  before  her.  Under  the  picture  is  a  Latin  epi- 
igraoK  by  Andrew  Melvin,  and  on  the  Iblkywing  page  a 
.second  by  the  same  author,  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Inglis.  In 
the  royal  library,  D.  xvi.  are  <'  Esther  Inglis's  -fifty  -Emh 
blems/'  finely  drawn  and  written  :  ^*  A  Lislebooiig  en 
Eaeosse,  l*anne  1624.'*^ 

INGRAM  (Robert),  a  worthy  finglish  divine,  was  bom 
March  9,  173^-7,  at  Beveriey  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated 
sit  Beverley  school,  from  whence  ^e  was  sent  to  Corpus 
Christ!  college,  Cambridge,  of  wbieh  be  becanse  feUow, 
nnd  took  tbere  bis  degrees  in  arts;  B.  A.  in  1749,  and  M»  A. 
in  f  753.  His  first  preferment  was  the  perpetual  comoy  of 
'Bridbarst,  in  Kent,  to  i^ich  be  was  presented  in  17^9,  by 
^r.  Green,  bishop  of  Ltneotn,  '^ter  whieh  bO  ebtainod 
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WMmMty  the  raiall  vkmge  of  Orstoii  in  Nottingham^ 
Mve^  and  the  vicoioget  of  Woroitoglon  and  Boxted,  in 
EtBOX.  He  died  Aog.  9,  1904,  lo«^iig  behind  him  a  high 
cbartcMT  for  riin]»itGity  of  maiiner^  great  integrity,  and' 
gonuine  benorolenoe.  He  bad  a  bigb  •onso  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  clerical  fonctionts  and  for  fifry  yeara 
of  hn  life  wan  indefhtigi^iie  it|  his  attention  to  profesiional 
duties^  fie  was  author  of  ^*  A  View -of  the  groat  events 
of  the  seventh  plague,  or  periodi  when  the  mystery  of 
Ood  shall  <he  finished.'^  *^  Aeeounts  of  the  tea  tiibea  of 
Wael  beitigiit  Ameritfa,  originally  pabluibedby  Manasseh 
Ben  Israel,*'  &c.  I79l^.  **  A  complete  and  uniform  expla^ 
Bhtion  of  the  prophecy  of  the  seven  vials  of  wrath,  o« 
seven  1a#t  plagaos  eontained  in  the  Revelatioii  of  St.  Joha/^ 
Ite.  1804.^ 

INGRASSIAS  (vfolN  Prilii>),   an  eadinent  pbysieiaft 
and  medieal  writer,  a  native  of  Sicily,  was  born  in  ISiO. 
Hie  bodied  medkine  at  Fadua,  where  be  took  tbe  degreO 
of  doaaor  iw  fliodiciiie  in  tbe  year  li^T^  with  singakr  ra* 
pttsaioa;  iasooMrcb^^t  bo  soon  foceived  soveral  invitft* 
ItOnt  >to  jplofesaonMps  from  diffievent  schools  in  Itriy.    He 
ocoefMed  iibe dMiir  of  medicine  and  ansaoosy  at  No^es^ 
wMcb  be  oacupiod  for  a  onmber  of  years^  leotui4t»g  to  the 
fhost-^Owded  aiHKeaees  drawn  by  bis  feme  from  ^U  pans 
of'tbsa  eoantfy.    ile  possessed  peeutiar  qualilieatioBslor 
tboMDfice^  having  vnised  *a  eonsvfnsnaite  Icnowledge  of  «bt 
wtitin^  of  lAie.anciowt  physievans  with  gt oat  practical  slnll 
ood  a  sound  judgment,  wfatdb  led  him  to  estissate  yastly 
tbo  meniis  md  defects  of  those  ftiAers  of  «be  ait.     A  sin- 
gular testiaMny  of  his  talents  and  onvemitting  sttewtton  to 
tiie  vfaprovementof  bm  pupils  was  given  by  the  latter,  wbo 
caused  his  portiaft  to  be  placed  in  the  schools  of  Naples 
iMtb  lihefsltowinginscriptton  :  ^Philippe  Ingraasiae  Sionlo^ 
^i  <ver&m  medicmflb  artem  et  anatomen,  pnMici  enarrando, 
iNeapoli  roeHiitiit,  Discipiflt  menoriss  oansa  P.P.*'     At 
lengili  be  ^q^tted  his  situation  at  Naples,  in  49vder-to  retufti 
^  4>k  'Rfalive  fs^ii^nd,  where  he  setded  at  Palermo.     Heie 
olso  he  received  many  marics  of  puUtc  ^stinction.    Tbe 
rights  of  citinensbip  were  ^conferred  opon  brm ;  and,  m 
iS68,  Pfailrp  H.  icing  of  Spain,  appointed  hkn  first  pfa^- 
.-dan  fer  Sicily  and  t^  adjacent  isles.     By  virtue  of  ttbe 
fowers  Oltadied  to  tlris  offiee  he  restored  order  ia  fbe 
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medical  constitution  of  the  country,  by  pfevendng  «11 
persons,  unqualified  by  their  education  and  abilities,  from  ^ 
practising  there.  His  zeal  for  the  credit  of  his  profession « 
rendered  him  rigid  and  severe  in  his  examination  of  can- 
didates ^  and.  he  exercised  bis  art  himself  in  the  most 
honourable  manner.  When  the  plague  raged  at  Palermo 
in  1575,  he  adopted  such  excellent  regulations  as  to  put* 
stop  to  the  calamity,  and  restore  the  city  to  health,  and 
was  hailed  by  all  the  citizens,  the  Sicilian  Hippoorales. 
The  magistrates  were  so  grateful  for  his  servicer,  that  they^ 
voted  him  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  gold  crowna 
a  month ;  but  he  disinterestc^dly  declined  to  accept  any  more 
than  what  served  for  the  maintenance  and  decoration  of  the- 
chapel  of  St.  Barbe,  which  he  had  built  in  the  cloister  of 
the  Dominican  convent  of  Palermo,  He  died,  greatly  re*}' 
gretted,  in  1580,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

Ingrassias  cultivated  anatomy  with  great  assiduity,  and 
is  esteemed  on^  of  the  improvers  of  that  art,  especially  iff 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  cranium,  and  the  oi^n  of 
hearing.  ^  He  discovered  the  small  boue  of  the  ear,  called 
the  stapeSf  which  has  been  claimed  as  the  discovery  of 
others,  but  is  admitted  even  by  Faliopius  to  have  been  his. 
He  described  minutely  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum^  the 
fenestra  rotunda  and  ovo/sf,  the  cochlea^  semicircular  canals, 
mastoid  cells,  &c. ;  and  Eloy  thinks,  from  a  view  of  bis 
plates,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  muscle  of  the  mal* 
Uusj  the  discovery  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Eustacbius.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  discovered  the  seminal  vesicles.  He 
was  author  of  the.  following  works :  1.  '^  Jatropologia  ;•  Li- 
ber quo  multa  adversus  Barbaios  Medicos  disputantur/' 
Venice,  }544,  1558,  8vo.  2.  **  Scholia  in  Jatropoiogiam,'* 
Naples,  1549, 8vo.  3.  *'  De  Tumoribus  pneter  naturam,'* 
ibid.  1553,  folio^  vol.  I.  This  is  properly  a  commentary  on 
some  of  the  books  of  Avicenna.  4.  *'  Raggionamento  fiitto 
sopra  Pinfermita  epidemioa  deir  anno  15589'^  Palermo; 
1560,  4to,  together  with  <<  Trattato  di  due  mostri  nati  in 
Palermo  in  diversi  tempi.^*  5.  <<  Constitutiones  et  Capi- 
tula,,  necnon  Jurisdictiones  Begii  Proto«Medicat(b  officii, 
cum  Pandectis  ejusdem  reformatis,'*  Palermo,.  1564,  1657, 
4to.  6.  "  QusBstio  de  Purgatione  per  medicamentum,  at* 
qne  obiter  etiam  de  sanguinis  missione,  an  sexttl  die  possit 
fieri,''  Venice,  1 568,  4to.  7.  **  Galeni  Ars  Medica,^^  ibid. 
1573,  folio.  8.  ^<  De  frigidae  potu  post  medicamentum 
purgaus  Episbla,''  ibid.  1575,  4to,  reprinted  at  Milan, 
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1586.  ^  9.-^  Inforniatione  del  pestifero  e  contagioso  morbo, 
&c/'  Patermo,  1576,  4to.  This  work  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Joachim  Camerariuf,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  *^  Methodus  carandi  pestifernm  contagium,'*  at 
Nurtmberg,  158S.  10.  *<  In  Galeni  librum  de  ossibus 
doctisstma  et  expertiasiina  Commentaria,"  a  posthamous 
pttblication,  printed  at  Messina,  in  1603,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  nephew,  Nicholas  Ingrassias.  This,  which  may 
be  deemed  the  principal  work  of  Ingrassias,  contains  the 
text  of  Galen,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  very  diflFuse  and 
learned  commentary,  in  which  there  is  much  minute  and 
accurate  description,  particularly  of  the  parts  belonging 
to  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  figures  are  those  of  Vesalius. 
The  author  defends  Galen  as  fitr  as  he  is  able,  but  not 
agakist  the  truth  of  modern  discovery.^ 
.  INGUIMBERTI  (DoMfNic,  Joseph,  Marie  d'},  an  ex- 
eaaplary  and  learned  bishop  of  Carpentras,  at  which  place 
he  was  bom  in  1683,  was  first  a  Dominican,  and  in  that 
order  he  successfully  pursued  his  theological  studies ;  but, 
thinking  the  role  of  the  CistertiaM  more  strict  and  perfect, 
he  afterwards  todk  the  habit  of  that  order.  His  merit, 
quickly  raised  him  to  the  most  distinguished  offices  among 
his  brethren,  and  being  dispatched  on  some  business  to 
■Rome,  he  completely  firtiaed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
Clement  Xil.  By  that  prelate  he  was  named  archbishop 
of  Theodosia  m/Mii^t)hc9|  and  bishop  of  Carpentras  in  1733. 
In  this  situation  he  was  distinguished  by  all  the  virtues  that 
can  characterixe  a  Christian  bishop ;  excellent  discernment, 
and  knowledge,  united  with  the  ccAapletest  clurity  and  hu- 
tnility.  Hia-  life  was  that  ^f  a  simple  nsonk,  and  his  wealth 
was  aH  ea^ployed  to  relieve*  the ^  poor,  or  serve  the  public* 
He  built  a  vast -and  magnificent  hospital,  and  established 
the  meat  extensive  library  those  provinces  had  ever  seen^ 
which  he  gave  for  public  use.  He  died  in  1757,  of  an 
apopleetic  attack,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  This  exceU 
lent  man  was  not  unknown  in  the  literary  world,  having 
published  some  original  works,  and  some  editions  of  other 
authors.  The  principal  of  these  productions  are,  1.  **  Ge* 
nuinus  character  reVerendi  admodiim  in  Christo  Patris  D. 
Armandi  Johannis  fiutilHerii  Rancsei,''  Rome,  17 IS;  4to. 
2.  An  Italian  translation  of  a  book  entitled  ^*  Theologie 
Religieuse/*  being  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  monastic 
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li£»9  Eooa^  173I,  3  ^tKiig.  (Wo.  3.  Ao  luU^o  timii#IatiiHiof 
ft  Freocb  irmtUf,  by  fisher  Pidi^^  oa  th^  k^i^UiJi^ity  .of 
tJ)«  pcup^^  I^aie»  1732,  folicu  4*  Aq  ^dMion  of  tti^  YfQi^^ 
of  BanbolcMMw  of  t,ke  Alarty^,  wit|i  bis  )J&^  f  wo^.  faliow 
^.  **  La  Vie  tep^e/'  ^optbier  tr«rtise  on  mpnf^ip  Uf^^  MH 
a  vols,  1727,  4to,> 

INGULPHUS,  nbbot;  pf  CrojUn^  w4  wOw  oi  %\k^ 
bistofy  pf  tb9jt  ftbhej,  was  b^ro  in  toodofi  ab^qt  )  O^a 
Hq  rec^ieiv^  tbf;  first  p^rt  pf  bis 'educi^icu»  atWi^tmij^tei^ 
and  wb^n  b^  irisi^d  bis  fatbqr,  wbp  b^Qqged  lo  tbe  opnrp 
of  Edivard  jLi\e  Conf^saMr^  be  «r$is  sp  fortijiaat^  9,s  t9  (^^g(| 
the  ^xi0Bti(m  of  qu#0n  jEdgUba,  wbo  tppk  a  {4fia$ur#  m  ^bf 

{)rogrfi99  of  bis  f&dn^c^^Oy  apji  in  4ispfUing  witb  bm  A9 
pgic^  ^nd  fyeldpp.diaipisi^d  biim  witbo^t  spoif  preie^t  as  |i 
mark  of  bar  approbatiop^     Frpm  Westminster*  be  wwjt  ^ 
Oxfprd,  wb^^  b^  appii^  to  ^  atudj  pf.  tb^  Amt9\f^^^ 
pbilosopby,  19  wbicb  k^  .mde  gnea^er  pcoQci^^y  th9^ 
mwy  of  bis  coottpappiari^  (a^d^  ^  bf  ^y^  ^^  l^M^ 
hiiaself  dowB  to  tbe  beci  in  tto  first  aad  aeppi^d  rbptoprl^  ftf 
TuHy^'*    Wben  be  was  aboi^t  jtwenty-ione  y^r^  of  agOt  fm 
was  intcoduced  to  Williann  .dido  of  Nor^w^dy  (wbo  vj^fitj^ 
tbe  counof  £i^;i|tfid  m  1X>51},  and  mad?  bimsetf  so  i^gn^ 
a^le  to  thaft  priape,  that  be  apfpintod  bW  bis  ^GCfu^fsify, 
aod  4:aiTi^d  bim  f^itb  hm  10 tp  bis  ovro  4ikM0Woai.    la  % 
'  little  tjsoe  he  became  tbe  prime  faFonritf  of  bi«  p^inpft 
9imI  tbe  dispiepsejr  of  ^1  pvefermeot^ ;  h\^  be  bUns^ioo^^ 
fesses  tbat  bo  did  ^t  bebave  in  tbi^  atatipfi  witb  sofficiei^ 
modesty  and  pradeopo^  and  'that  be  i^nr^od  tbo  oovy  ^ 
hatred  of  tbe  ooortiorsf  to  avoid  wUcb  be  obtaiQed  i^eoaro 
from  ^hp  duke  to  go  on  apii^ii^i^e  to  4ie  ffoly  tand.  ili| 
the  course  of  this  ^o^oiey^  bU  a^eodwt  .pUg&»»  at  wm 
tune  amoanted  to  ^leveo  tbpusmd,  bat  either  fipm  tej»g 
a^ti^ckpd  4n4  killed  :by  ibe  AMbs^or  <^er  diis^stpri^  Afreiit{|r 
p«ly  of  ^is  goodly  ponuppny  jpere  lablo  to  ceturn  hm^  m4 
those  iialf-starvod,  and  iUmP9t  ik^\»d.    Iagti]pb  now  se^ 
solved  to  foFsako  .the  ffvoiiW„  an4  fbueame  ^  i»oi^  m  tli¥i 
abbey  of  FoptaneUe  in.  NprjoMdy*  of  wiicb  lie  w^  in  » 
few  years  m^de  prior.    M'hm  this  old  vmm  WiUiw»i«f 
Npiinandy  ows  pfqpMUig  for  bia  ,m9m>mby  »ppditto» 
into  England,  in  1066,  ingul^bus  vm  ^aent  fey  h«9  «bbQr( 
witb  ono  ibrnidred  iwrbsin  napaeyi  and  Jwiebre  yomgti^eiv 
Hobly  ippuntod  «nd  k;<Miptoteigr  iraied^  m  *  present  &«» 
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tgeir^]>|i>fy^  in  copf equenqe  of  tbisi  Wflliaipo  raised' him 
a|i;erw|tftls  ip^tiV^  government  of  tjbe  rich  abbey  of  Croy-i 
laj^4^n  MncoWsbire^.in  107|5.  Here  Jogulphu^i spent  the 
^t^  tijirty-to^r  yeajrs  of  bis  ,life,  governing  .thue  society; 
vr^xh  g^r^at  prudence,  and  protecting  tbeir  possessions  from 
tlijej  rapacit^^qf  the,  neigbbou ring  barony  by  the  favour  o£ 
^i8.rpyat,ma9teif;.,and  bei;e.be  died  Dec.  1,  1109.  Ha 
w|cot^9  iMit.io.a  homely  Latin  style,  a.very^  curious  and 
palpable  H^^tpry  of  Croyland  abbey  frpm  its  foundation,  in 
the!  yftar  Q64  to  lOdl.  It  was  printed  by  sir  H.  Saville,' 
J^oodpiii^ ^l^96j  and  is^^rnpng  GWe's  **  Sqriptwres,'*  .There 
is^al^o  api  edition,  of  frapcfqrt,in  1601^  and.  one  of  Oxford^ 
ftidjk^whicin]^^  '  ' 

mELA^I^i(J[p|lN),  aiitbpr  ol^.  the  "  Illustrations  of,Ho« 
gar^/'  was  bo^  a!^  tjie  [T^euch  farm,  njsar  Wem,>in  Shrop- 
sjjiiicej  in  a  bouse  which  had.  been  rendered  somewhat  re- 
ma^ojnle,  by.Mving  been  the  birth-place  and  country  re** 
Iftdi^nce  9f ,  Wycberley .  ti^  poet,  and  whose  widow  is  said 
to , have  adopted  Mr.  Ireland,  when  a  child;  but  thisjady 
wji9g  witho^jt  a .  w^I,  left  b^m  qnprovided  for.  Hi^  was 
c^scended  by.  the  motb|Qr*s  .side  from  two  eminent. d^ssent^^ 
ing  clefgymen ;  his  mother. being  jkhe  daughter  of  the  revv 
Tbwi^..j{lolland||.  apd  '  great^grancj-daughter  pf  the  rev. 
F^iUp  ll^nry,  In.  bis.youtb  be  discovered, a  strong  predi- 
lec^iQQ  t^.the  arts^  and*  sQch>  literature  as  i»  immediately 
ooittie9ted  v^ith  them,  Vut  ^  his  parent^  were  unable  to* 
gjv^  him  a  r^'ular  educa^tioh,  and  as  be  had  a  turn  fbr 
■di^cbaQics,  .he  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  watch-- 
m^akfrr.  Although  he  carried  on  this  for  some  time  with 
gipod  connexion,  it  was  not  upon  the  whole  successful, 
aqi<iduj;iQg  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  he  subsisted  by 
to^^cking-in  pictures,  prints,  &c.  for  which  he  had  a  cor- 
rect |aste,  and  in  which  he  was  probably  assisted  by  the' 
artjisi^  and  print-selier^.  He  amassed  a  good  collection  of 
Mprtimex;'s  and  Hogarth's  works,  and  lived  on  intimate 
t^ins  w^th  many  ^ea  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world, 
aiid  particularly  wjth  the  ar^tists  Mortimer  aiid  Gaiusbo% 
roi^f^  and  Henderson  the  actor,  whose  '^Memoirs"  he  pub- 
limbed  ia  178^.  Tbisactor  bad  lived  in  Mr,  Ireland's  house 
fioir  some  tiipe  a&er,  cpming  to  I^oodon,  but  their  iBtimacy. 
bad  for  some  reason  abated,  and  at  the  period  of  tiender* 
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son^s  death  was^  if  we  are  rrghtly  informedi  quite  dissolved. 
His  Life  of  Henderson  is  said  to  have  been  his  first  publica-  . 
Uotif  and  certainly  was  not  very  successful,  nor  very  inte- 
resting.    He  was  more  fortunate  afterwards  in  being  em- 
ployed  by  the  Messrs.  Boydell  in   the  '^  Illustrations  of 
Hogarth,**  3  vols.  8vo,  a  work  in  which  he  displays  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  a  vein  of  humourous  re-'  ; 
mark  and  anecdote  not  ill  suited  to  the  subjects  he  had  to- 
illustrate.     As  Mr.  Ireland  was  a  man  of  integrity,  he  often 
felt  himself  very  much  hurt  as  being  mistaken  for  Samuel 
Ireland^  the  proprietor  of  the  Shakspeare  forged  manu- 
scripts, who  had  also  publii^hed  a  volume  of  scraps  and 
anecdotes  relating  to  Hogarth.     Our  author,  therefore, . 
thought  proper  to  disclaim,  in  the  preface  to  bis  third  vo- 
lume, all  connexion  and  relationship  with  his  namesake. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Ireland  had  been  afflicted  with  a  com- 
plication of  disorders,  which  had  rendered  society  irksome 
to  him,  and  occasioned  him  to  remove  to  the  neighbour*" 
hood  of  Birmingham,  where  he  died  in  November  IS08.V 
He  was  ai  man  of  pleasant  and  inoffensive  manners,  and  . 
fuH  of  literary  anecdote,    which  he  liberally  dispensed  [ 
ar6und,  whether  in  a  coffee-house  among  strangers,  or  at  .< 
the  social  table  among  his  friends.^ 

IRELAND  (Samuel),  mentioned  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, and  we  trust  more  unfortunate  than  accessary  in  the 
possession  of  the  forged  MSS.  of  Shakspeare,  was  origi-  . 
nally  a  mechanic  in  Spitalfields,  but  taking  advantage  of 
the  taste  of  the  age  for  literary  curiosities,  commenced  a 
speculator  in  scarce  books,  prints,  and  drawings.     He  had* 
some  skill  in  drawing  and  engraving,  and  endeavoured  to 
turn  it  to  account,  by  combining  it  with  description,  under   . 
the  name  of  **  Travels.'*     With  this  view  he  published  in 
1790,  "  A  Picturesque  tour  through  Holland,  Brabant,  and 
part  of  France,  made  in  the  autumn  of  1789,**  2  vols.  8va, 
illustrated  with  aqua-tinta  and   other  prints.     This  sue-  . 
ceeded  well,  although  his  descriptions  were  common-place, 
and  his  information  seldom  new.     Encouraged,  however, 
by  the  sale  of  the  Work,  he  produced  in  1792,  "Pictu- 
resque Views  on  the  river  Thames,"  2  vols.  8vo,  and  in  17  W 
**  Picturesque  Views  on  the  river  Medway,"  in  1  vol.     In 
1794  he  published  his  "  Graphic  Illustrations  of  Hogarth,*'    . 
coosistitig  of  anecdotes  of  that  eminent  artist,  and  engraved 
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copies  of  many  of  his  lesser  and  fugitive  works,  such  us 
shop«cards,  'tickets,  &c.  In  1796,  be  was  an  accomplice 
in  that  fraud  which  eventually  proved  fatal  to  his  character. 
and  conifmpt.  This  was  the  production  of  a  large  quantity', 
of  manuscripts,  pretended  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Shakspeare  and  consisting  of  poems,  letters,  and  one  en- 
tire play.  These  were  exhibited  at  his  house  in  Norfolk- 
str^l  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  for  some  time* 
divided  their  opinions.  Connoisseurs,  however,  in  ancient 
writings,  and  particularly  in  the  genius  and  history  of 
Sbakspeare,  soon  detected  the  fraud,  which,  although  it 
did  for  a  time  impose  on  some  gentlemen  in  the  literary ' 
world,  was  executed  in  the  most  slovenly  and  clumsy  man- ' 
ner.  A  more  full  account  of  this  imposition,  and  the 
controversies  to  which  it  gave  rise,  may  be  seen  in  our 
authorities:  it  is  scarcely  worth  reviving  in  this  work. 
After  complete  detection,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Ireland  had 
been  himself  the  dupe  of  a  near  and  worthless  relation  ;  but  - 
his  obstinacy  in  maintaining  the  authenticity  of  these  pa- 
pers long  .^ter  he  ought  to  have  given  them  up,  injured 
his  character,  and  it  is  thought  hastened  his  death,  whick 
took  place  in  July  1800.  We  have  to  add  to  his  works 
*^  Picturesque  Views  of  the  Severn  and  Warwickshire  Avon,*' 
and  a  f'  History  of  the  Inns  of  Court,^'  the  latter  a  posthu- 
mous work.  The  MSS.  of  Shakspeare  were  published 
under  the  title  oif  **  Miscellaneous  papers  and  legal  instru- 
ments, uuder  the  hand  and  seal  of  William  Shakspeare, 
including  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  &c.*'  at  the  price  of 
four  guineas  to  subscribers.  What  was  yet  more  absurd,  - 
a  play  pretended  to  be  Shakspeare* s,  entitled  ^^  Vortigern,*' 
wa^  actually  performed  on  Drury-laue  theatre,  but  hooted 
from  the  stage  the  first  night.' 

IREN^EUS  (Saint),,  bishop  of  ^  Lyons  in  France,  was 
undoubtedly  by  birth  a  Greek,  and,  not  improbably,  bofn 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Smyrna.  He  ^as  trained  in  the 
studies  of  philosophy  and  human  learning :  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  two  disciples  of  St.  John  the  apostle^  Pa- 
pias  and  Poly  carp,  were  his  masters.  The  latter  he  is  * 
said.  tQ  have  accompanied  in  his  journey,  about  the  Paschal 
con.troversy,  to  Rome ;  where,  by  his  and  Anicetus's  per- 
suasion, he  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  France;  great 
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lyfoiljb^fi  of  Greokfli  vesiditig  in  some  p4rte  of  that  ftingdopi^ 
efp^qialiy  ^bout  Mara«»lli»s»  .9nd  tlu^  chiirck  therb  begins 
n^S  ^  ^^  ^ifltajbed  by  several  pornicuMis  hdvesies*     in  h» 
joua^M^i  a^ivjng  at-  Lyoofi^  he  oonttnuedi  seseval  yeaim 
tia^r^  ifkx  ^b^  sUttipn  ^  «k  presbyteiv  under  the  oare  and 
gj^eriHliQi^t  o,i  Pod>iiHi%  tbe  bii^ep  of  that  catjr  ^.  aNidj^ 
bj5  1:^  beb|Li(ii9i|fl^  di^tiagabhed  biinaalf  so:  inucb>  tbat^ 
ai^oi^^  the.yefir  177^  h^t  was  ciiosen.  to.draw  uptbejadg^ 
1911^^.  8U)4  opftQiAai  of  tbe  Gbi»rches  of  LyoosiandVieniie^ 
wl^icb:  wer^  s^ft  toiU^ose  in.  Asia,  in  order  to  ccnpos^  tb«r 
<]^^er«^i»c^a  lat^lji  vaised  by^  Montanus  and  hi&  foUoi^eto^ 
vijikf^  gf  eit^i^Qd  t(^  libe  propbetic-  spirit.    In  the  same  kitteiv 
tbgy  t(Ookf  qce^^ion  alao  to  give  aa  aceount  of  the  perseoi»* 
ti^   vi4iic.b  tbea  rnged  peouliarly  among  them,  iindw 
]VJ^c|i9  AAt(oniiiuAk    The  opioioDs  of  the  coofessoni-  in 
tl^pf^.tiQie^  ^v^re  alwajfs  iseceived  witii  esteemt  and^vcnertt^ 
t^,    The:  saoi^  cburchea  therefore    sent  othpr  lettei^^- 
abqpttbc^.qoutroversies  to  Sleutfaerius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
v^b^h.we^e  prc^iably  carried  by  Irenssus,  who  undertpcdc 
i^}o^fi\ej}  at  their  request.    Two  year»afteiv  in  this  year 
I?^.vppn  thi9  martyrdom  of  Pothinus  at  Lyonsy^  Inenflsttst- 
s)2^<;(^^d^d;tQ  that  chair,  in  atroublesond&and  tempestuous^ 
tim^  wb^A'  the :  church  was  assaulted  by  eoeoiiesi  ftfom 
Mdtb«)Mt»)  v^  betrayed,  by  heretics.  &om  witbini    Thasll^ 
c^y^Hipsitwcc^  required  both,  cours^'  and^  oonduot  in'tb^i^ 
gi\Yffi^Y^  audiour  new  bishop  gave  conspicuous^  psoofi^  4iit- 
hj8)•q^4i0catioofi.in^hoth  respects.    He  it  said  toihavo'  betd^ 
a*pri^VH)ci^l  synod,  at  L3H>n8,  where,  by  tbe^assistflta^eandi' 
sufffiagQ:  of :  t^vielye  other  bishops,  he  condemoed  the*hei^<»^ 
sies,of .  Jklaroien,  Yalentinus,  andBasilides^    H«  bad  f^W 
S9f^|iy;e|ic^u;itered  some  of: thesff>  ringleaders  am<Migth€K 
Gnostics^  and  read  the  books  of  others:;  wiien,  at  thie  le-* 
€jfi^^  o^maniy  wibo  importuned.  him,<.  be  set  about  the  dk- 
bpra|e  wp/k  *\  against.  Heresies/'  flaBttof . which >  is  still  e^K-^ 
taQt:  u^der  hisfname*    It  was  composed  in- tbe^  titne^  of^- 
E^leMtb^ri^s^.  upon  whose  decease,;  Viotbr^  succ^e^ding  to 
tb^'^ee  qfR^mei.  beaded  afresh  the  diipute  about  tbe^tlnlie  ' 
o^iC(2lebfatiQg  £aster,.  and  endeavoured  impenousiyto^op;^ 
ppsje;  tljiiQ  ItonMtn  custom  upoin  tbd  Asiatjosv     To*  '^^ial  -  the' 
I  schi$n^  :SynQd3'were  called. ip  several  places;  ^aifd,  atnong- ' 
the  rest|  Irent^ps  convened,  one' of  the  chqrehes  ot  V^Mtet" 
under  his  jurisdiction;    where^    having    determined  the 
matter,  he  wrote  a.  synodi6al  epistle  to  pope  Victor,"  aod^ 
told  hiin,*  that  they  agreed  with  him  in  tbe  main  of  the 
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WMxot^tHy,  bot  Vfiihtil  advised  hhn  to  Ul;6  hb^d  h6w  he 
excommunicated  whol^  dhurches,  fof  obsidrving  th^  custoln 
derived  down  ta  thetti  fh>m  theif  Ancestors.  H'e  bbserved^ 
thut  tbere  was  Hs  Kttle  agre^metit  itl  the  mantief  dt  th^ 
preparatory  fast  before  Easter,  si  ih  th6  day  itself,  som^^ 
blinking  they  were  to  ftst  but  one  day,  others  twd,  others 
more,  and  sonke  measuring  the  time  by  ^  continued  fast  oi 
fbrty  hours ;  and  that  this  variety  was  of  Idng  standing* 
imd  had  cfrept  into  several  places,  Dtrhile  th^  gdvernofs  or 
ihe  church  took  less  care  about  these  differeiit  customs  than 
iboat  maintaining  a  sincere  and  mutual  loVe  aiid  peac^ 
fo^wards^  one  another;  putting;  him  in  tttitid  tdo  of  Anicetus 
Ahd  Pdyearp,  who,  though  they  ciould  not  agree  about 
Aeir  diffiereort  usages,  did  yet  ffiutually  embrace,  orderly 
reeeive  the  communion  together,  and  peitceably  pari 
from  one  another.  Irens^s  wrote  also,  to  the  same  effect^ 
Id  isevertl  other  bishops,  for  aUayirig  this  uhhappy  dif- 
ference. 

The  ehurcfr  &ud,  for  some  yeard,  enjoyed  tho^e  calm 
aiid'  qmet*  days  from  without,  whi<!:h  had  been  abused  by 
animosities  and  contentions  ftowt  within,  when  the  emperor 
Severiis^  hitherto  favourable,  begari  i  bitter  and  bloody 
|perseetition  against^  the  Chrilstiahs,  and  prosecuted  theih 
wrthr  gttat  severity  in  ail  parts  of  the  empire.  Be  had( 
'  once  governed  tfie  provincig  of  Lyons  himself;  and,  pro- 
Ikibly,  then  takihg  peduliar  notice  of  Trenaeius,  and'  the 
fiburishing' state  of  the  church  in  that  city,  might  there- 
fcre  give  more  particiuiar  orders  for  proceeding  against 
them  in  this  place;  The  persecution,  which  in  other  parts 
picked  out  some  few  to  make  examples  of,  was  here  mora 
indlscTt'minate ;  and  Irenteus,  having  been  prepared  by 
several  torments,  was  beheaded.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign 
the  certain*  date'  of  bis  martyrdom^  whether  it  was  when 
the  emperor  published  this  edict,  about  A.  C.  202';  or  in  hii 
e:»pedition  to  Britain  A.  C.  208,  when  he  tbok  Lyorts^  in 
His  way; 

Iremeus  wrote  several  book^,  which  weire  alt' lost,  except 
bi9  five  against  heresies ;  and  the  far  greatest  part, of  the- 
original  Greek  is  wanting  in  these.  They  have  been  many 
times  published,  particularly  by  J.  E^rnestus  (jrrabe,  at 
Oxfordj  1702,  fol.  and  there  is  prefixed  an  account'of  lire- 
naeus,  from  which  this  .is  taken.  TertuUian  oali»>him 
**  omnium,  doctdnaraaf  <Miriost9sim«iih  e^plieittt^^ 
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curious  searcher  into  all  kinds  of  doctrine.     His  religioii^ 
opinions  were  nearly  those  of  Justin  Martyr. ' 

IRNERIUS,  called  also  WERNERUS,  or  GUARNEr 
RUS^  a  celebrated  German  lawyer,  was  born  at  Bologna^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  After  studying 
the  law  at  Constantinople,  he  taught  it  at  Ravenna,  where  a 
dispute  arising  between  him  and  his  colleagues  about  the 
word  /^  al,'*  he  sought  for  the  meaning  of  it  in  the  Roman 
law ;  and  thence  took  a  liking  to  it,  applied  to  the  study 
of  it,  and  at  last  taught  it  publicly  at  Bologna  in  1128. 
He  had  a  great  number  of  disciples,  became  the  father  of 
the  Glossators,  and  had  the  title  of  **  Lucerna  Juris."  Thus 
he  was  the  restorer  of  the  Roman  law,  which  had  beeo 
destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarian^.  He  had  great 
credit  in  Italy  with  the  princess  Matilda;  and,  having  en- 
gaged the  emperor  Lotharius  to  order,  by  an  edict,  that 
Justinian's  law  should  resume  its  ancient  authority  at  the 
bar,  and  that  the  code  and  digest  should  be  read  in  the 
schools,  h^  was  the  first  who  exercised. that  profession  in  ! 
Italy :  his.method  was  to  reconcile  the  "  responsa  jurispru- 
dentum"  with  the  **  leges,'*  when  they  seemed  to  clash. 

It  is  also  said,  that  be  prevailed  with  Lotharius,  whose. . 
chancellor  he  was,  to  introduce  into  the  universities  the 
creation^  of  doctors,  and  that   he  drew  up   the  form   of  . 
that   ceremony ;    which  had  its   commencement  at  -Bo* 
logna,  and  extended  soon   to  all  other  universities,  and  . 
passed  from  the  faculty  of  law  to  that  of  divinity.   ,  The 
university  of  Paris  having  adopted  these  degrees,  they  were  . 
used  for  the  first  time,  in  the  person  of  Peter  Lofnbard,  , 
master  of  the  sentences,  who  was  created,  in  this  form, 
D.  D.     Irnerius  died  some  time  before  1150,  and  was  in* 
terred  at  Bologna,  the  law  school  of  which  was  afterwards 
rendered  very  famous  by  his  disciples,  and  the  Roman  law^ 
was  thenceforth  taught  by  Italian  professors,  not  only  in! 
Italy,  but  in  England  and  France.     One  Yacarius,  a  na- 
tive of  Lom hardy,  was  invited  to  England  for  that  purpose 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  ^ 

ISAAC  (Karo),  a  rabbi,  was  one  of  those  Jews  who 
left  Spain  on  an  edict  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  14^2, 
which  obliged  the  Jews  to  quit  their  dominions  within  four 
months,  or  else  embrace  Christianity.     Karo  went  first  to 

'  1  Life  in  Grabe'g  edition.— Cave.— Mosheim  and  Miiner's  Chnrch  Histories. 
s  Gen.  DiCt.-^Tir«Jl»oschi.— Moreri.-*Giiiguenl  Hiit.  LiU.  d'ltalie. 
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Portugal ;  and^  travelling  thence  to  Jerasalem,  be  lost  hrs 
children  and  his  books  on  the  road.  He  lived  in  great  soli- 
tude ;  and,  to  console  himself,  composed  a  book,  entitled 
'^  Toledot  Jiskachy  the  Generations  of  Isaac/'  It  is  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  Pentateuch,  partly  literal  and  partly 
cabbalistical,  in  which  he  examines  the  sentiments  of  other 
commentators.  It  has  gone  through  several  editions :  the 
first  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1518;  afterwards 
alt  Mantua,  and  Atpsterdam  in  1708.  Buxtorf  ascribes  to 
our  rabbi  a  ritual  entitled  ^'  Eben  Haheser,  the  Rock  of 
Support" ' 

18^US,  a  celebrated  Grecian  orator,  of  Chalcis,  in. 
Syria,  the  disciple  of  Lysias,  and  master  of  Demosthenes, 
was  born  probably  about  418  B.C.  He  taught  rhetoric 
with  reputation  at  Athens  ;  and  sixty-fonr  orations  are  at- 
tributed to  him,  but  he  composed  only  fifty,  and  we  have 
but  tea  of  them  remaining  in  the  '*  Greek  Orators''  of 
Stephens,  1575,  fol.  of  which  we  have  an  excellent  trans- 
lation by  sir  William  Jones,  in  1779,  4to.  Isaeus  took 
Lysias  for  his  model,  and  has  so  well  imitated  his  style 
and  elegance^  that  he.  might  be  easily  confounded  with 
the  other  but  for  the  figures  of  speech,  which  -  Isseus  h 
the  first  orator  who  makes  frequent  use  of.  He  was  also 
the  first  who  applied  eloquence  to  political  subjects,  in 
which  his  pupil  Demosthenes  followed  him.  He  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  celebrated  orator  named  ISiEUS, 
who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
about  the  year  97,  by  whom  he  is  highly  extolled.  A 
sketch  of  bis  life  is  drawn  by  Philostratus,  but  he  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  Athenian  orator,  except  the 
volubility  of  his  language,  and  his  name,  which  last  sir 
.William  Jones  thinks  might  be  assumed,  as  that  of  Ispcrates 
also  was  taken  by  one  of  the  later  sophists,  who  wrote  the 
instructions  to  Demonicus.  The  best  of  the  recent  edi- 
tions of.  Iseeus  is  that  of  Reiske,  in  the  *<  Orat.  Grtec" 
Leipsic,  1770 — ^75,  8vo.* 

ISELIN  (James  Christopher),  in  Latin  Iselius,  a 
learned,  antiquary,  was  bom  at  Basil,  in  1681.  He  was 
ipade  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  at  Marpurg,  in 
IJO^;  but  was  recalled  to. Basil,  to  teach  history  and 
antiquity,  in  1707,  where  be  was  also  promoted  to  the 

'  Moreri.  - 
f  Fabric.  BibL  QraDC.— Preface  to  Jones's  Translation.— Saxii  Onomasticoa. 
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•  *^  • 
dinnity •cbair  ia  1 7 1 1 .  He  went  to  Parb  in  1 7 1 7,  intendmg 
IQ  visit  Holland  and  England ;  but,  being  nominated  rector 
of  the  university  of  BasJUl,  was  obliged  to  return  into  bis 
Q^n  country.  Shortly  after,  the  academy  of  inscriptiotis 
and  belles  lettres  at  Paris  made  him  an  honorary  for^igh 
meqaber,  in  the  room  of  M.  Cuper. '  Iselin  was  also  librel- 
rian  at  Basil,  where  he  died  in  1737.  He  published '^ 
great  number  of  books,  of  which  the  principal  ate^l.  ^<  De 
j&allis  Rhenum  traoseuntibus  Carmen  Herotcum.''-  2.  ^*X)b 
Historicis  Latinis  melioris  aevi  dissertatio.^'  3.  Dfsser1»V 
itions  and  orations  upon  various  subjects.*  '  *   ' 

ISIDORE  (Saint),  surnan^ed  Pelusiota  or  Damietta> 
froDfi  his  retiring  into  a  solitude  nbar  the  town  whicH'  bears 
both  these  names,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  discipteS 
of  John  Chrysostom,  and  flourished  in  the  fifth  cetitury^ 
He  professed  the  monastic  life  from  his  youth,  and  retirelS 
from  the  world  ;  but  appears  to  have  been  more  useful  fd 
the  church  aqd  to  society^  than  might  have  beeili  expecteftf 
from  a  jnQuk.  This  appears  by  his •  letters,  of  whfcl^  Sul^ 
das  says,  ahe  wrote  no?  less  than  3000;  and  Nicdphortui 
assures  us  that  he  composed  sevieral  works,  and  nientioni 
particularly  ten  chiliads  of  his  epistles.  Sixtds  l^ehetisi'd 
^Iso  adds,  that  he  saw  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark'  at  Venic^^ 
a  MS.  containing  1 184  of  such  epistles,  which  are  not  tioiiP 
extant.  He  (igrees  with  the  orthodox  in  the  leading' d6c'^ 
trines  of  the  gospel,  but  bis  great  excellence  is  his  prac-^' 
tical  ruljes.  He  died  about  the  year  440.  We  have  re- 
maining  2012  of  his  letters,  in  five  books :  they  are  short  ;^ 
but  tbeji^e  are  important  things  in  them  about  ma^y  p^^ 
sages  of  Scripture,  as  weH  as  theological  questions,  and 
points  concerning  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  they  arre  writ-^ 
.ten  in  good  Greek,  and  in  an  agreeable  florid  style.  Tte 
bestedjition  of  St.  Isidore^s  works  is  that  of  Pa^s,  l&SS^. 
foiioj  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  1737,  Ohribt.  Aug.  Heu*' 
mann  att^ked  the  authenticity  of  some  of  bis  epistles  iH  a. 
tract  entitled  ^^  Epistolas  Isidoros  Peluniotee  hsiximam' 
partem  esse  qonfictas."*  ^ 

,  ISIDOIiE  (St*)  of  Seville,  was  born  at  Cartbagena,  in 
Spain,  the  soxk  of  Severtan,  governor  of  that  city,  ahd  was^ 
educated  by  hi^^  brother  Leaqder,  bishop  of  Seville,  whotti' 
he  succeeded  in  the  year  601.     St.  Isidore  was  the  orack; 

1  Chaufepie. — ^Moreri.^-Saxii  Onomasticoo. 
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oh  the  bistbrical  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  a  treatise 
•*on  EcclesiasticaV  Writers  ;'*  *'aRule  for  the  Mohastiery 
of  Honori;"'  a  ^*  Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Offices,*? 'con- 


knd  of  which  this  saint  is  known  io  have  been  ttiej  principal 

iuthoir.  The  edition  of  th^' Missal,  'l5ob,'&l  and  ot  §xe 
«u>.-»i.--.     ..^«   r-i    .^j  j.^.i  V orae,i|, 

,  .  ,  attribute^ 

fli  Stll^idore^  was  not  made  by  him.  In  the  ^ule  9^vi^  ^^f^ 
fioiied,'  he  speaks  of  the  monks  as  follows  V  ^  llieiQO.^ks 
sh^ll  cltei'V  yealr  at  Pentecost  make  a  ^eclar^tioiii  ttiat  tlieY 
Keep  nothing  as  their  own.  A  monk  ought  to  ^prk  ijirit^ 
fiis  hktids,  according  iq  the  precept  of  l^t.  ^aul,  adc^  tjt^f 
example  of  the  pat^^^^^  '  Ev^i^  on^/ougfet.  t(j>p^^^  ijpf 
only  (or^  uis  own  maintenance,  but  tor  that  of  the,  pOQf; 
Thosd  who  are  m  health,  and  do  not;  work^  sip  doubily,  iijjT 
idleness,  and  setting  a  t^acl  example,  Tbo^  who  chuse 
to  read  without  working,  show  that  they  reiieive  no  beuefit 
from*  what  they  read,  whicb  commands  tHen^  to  work." 
Tbts  Rule  of  ^t.  Isidore 'prescribes  about  s'\%  hours  wor]s^ 
eVery  djaV,  and  three  hours  reading!     This  Isidore;  is  fr^- 

auently  ranked  among  miisical.  writers,  Ir)  his  treatise.  (fQ 
le  divine  offices,  much  curious  information  occurs  cqq^ 
cerning  canto  fermo,  and  music  in  genera^l;  but  particuia^Ij^ 
its  introduction  into  the  churcb,  the /institution  of  the  foui; 
tobek  by  ^c.  Ambrose, '  and  the  extension  of  that  quipber 
to  ^ight  by  St.  Gregory.  In  treating  of  secular  music, 
he  ba^  a  short  chapter  on  each  of  the  following  subjects : 
of  music,  and  its  haitie ;  of  its  invention;  its  definition;, 
of  its  three  constituent  parts^^  harmonics,  rhythm,  and 
metre';  of  musical  numbers ;  of  the  three-fold  diyision3  o^ 
Xhusic ;  1st,  Of  the  harmonical  division^  of  miusic ;  2dly^ 
Of  the  organic  or  instrumental  division;  3dly,  Of  the 
rhythmical  division.  These  chapters  are  very  short,  and 
contain  littl^  more  than  cooipressed  definitious  oX  musical 
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terms.  In  enumerating  the  seven  liberal  arts,  cap.  11.  h« 
ranks  them  in  the  following  manner ;  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic;  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  astronomy.'       , 

ISLA  (Joseph  Francis  D£  U),  was  a  Spanish  Jesuit 
who  on  the  suppression  of  his  order,  went  to  Italy,  and 
settled  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  J  783.     He  is  known 
chiefly  as  the   author  of  ^  The  History  of  the  fai^ous 
preacher  friar  Gerund  de  Campazas;  otherwise  Gerund 
Zotes.'*     This  work  was  written  with  a  view  to  correct  th^ 
abuses  of  the  Spanish  pulpit,  by  turning  bad  preaicheti 
into  ridicule.     The  first  volume  of  the  original  Spanish 
Vfas  published  at  Madrid,  in   1758,   under  the  assumed 
name  of  Francisco  Lobon  de  Salazar,  minister  of  the  parish 
of  St  Peter  in  Villagarcia.     It  was  not  only .  highly  ap- 
plauded by  many  of  the  learned  in  Spain,  to  whom  it  had 
been  communicated  in  manuscript;  but  even  the  inqui- 
sitors encouraged  the  publication,  and  bore  testimony  in 
writing  to  its  laudable  design,  believing  that  it  would  in  a 
great  measure  produce  a  reformation.     One  of  the  revisers 
for  the  inquisition  says,  *^  It  is  one  of  those  lucky  expe« 
dients  which  indignation  and  hard  necessity  suggest,  when 
the  best  means  have  proved  ineifectual,  and  we  are  not  to 
find  fault  if  the  dose  of  caustic  and  corrosive  salts  be  soo^* 
what  too  strong,  as  cancers  are  not  to  be  cured  with  rose 
water.'*     Notwithstanding  this  approbation  of  the  inquisi- 
tion,' some  orders,  particularly  the  Dominican  and  Men- 
dicant, represented  to  the  king  that  such  a  piece  of  mer- 
ciless criticism  would  too  much  diminish  the  respect  due 
to  the  clergy,  and  would  render  all  religious  orders  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  &c.     These  ar- 
guments, repeatedly  urged  by  the  friars,  and  supported  by 
several  of  the  bishops,  obliged  the  council  of  Castile  to 
take  the  book  into  their  serious  consideration,  which  pro- 
duced a  suppression  of  it.    The  author  had  a  second  vo- 
lume ready ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  print  it  in  Spain, 
presented  the  copy  to  Mr.  Baretti,  by  whose  means  both 
volumes  were  printed  in  English  in  1771,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  some  tedious  and  irrelevant  parts.     In  Spain  this 
work  was  so  highly  approved,  that  the  author  was  hailed 
as  a  second  Cervantes,  whom  he  certainly  endeavours  to 
copy ;  but  it  would  be  too  liberal  to  allow  him  the  merit 
of  successful. rivalship.     Friar  Gerund,  however,  is  cer* 

1  Ca^e,— J)iipfB.— Mor«ri.— Buraey,  id  Beet's  Cjrelopsdia. 
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teinly  a  work  of  great^hitmour,  and  most  bstre  appeared  to 
mocb  advantage  in  Spain,  where  the  subjects  of  the  satire 
are  more  common  and  obvious  than  in  tfais  country;  Here 
it  cannot  be  supposed  to  yield  more  than  mere  amusement, 
unless  wh^re  it  presents  us  with  the  customs  of  the  conimon 
and  middle  ranks  of  Spain,  and  those  are  said  to  be  kiith* 
fully  depicted.' 

ISOCRATE8,  an  eminent  Greek  orator^  was  born  at 
Athens,  in  the  86th  olympiad,  five  3nears  before  the  Pelo- 
pipuoiesian  war,  and  436  B*  C.  At  an  early  age  he  began 
to  study  philosophy  and  rhetoric  under  Gorgias,  Prodicus, 
and  Tiseas,  whose  doctrines  and  eloquence  about  this  pe- 
riod  astonished  all  Greece.  It  is  affirmed  that  be  also  was  a 
diBK^ipleof  the  celebrated  orator  Tberamenesj  whom  the  thirty 
tyrants  caused  to  be  put  to  death  because  he  favoured  the 
popular  cause.  He  passionately  loved  glory ;  and  the  de* 
sire  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  of  bearing;  a  part  in  the 
public  administration^  animated  all  his'  proceedings.  In 
order  to  this  end^<  besides  possessing  information  and  a* 
tu|t)  for  business,  it  was  necessary  to  excel  in  eloquence  ; 
but  nature  having  denied  him  both  voice  and  self-codimand, 
he  directed  bis  efforts  to  composition,  and  confined  him- 
self to  interesting  questions,  such  as  appeared  to  him  caU- 
culated  to  render  his  country  bappy^  and  his  fellow-citi* 
zens  virtuous.  His  talents  corresponded  with  the  gran« 
deur  of  bis  views.  Youth  flocked  from  all  parts  to  be  bis 
pupils,  and  to  form  themselves  on  his  lessons.  Some  of 
them  afterwards  became  orators,  some  great  statesmen, - 
and  others  polished  and  profound  historians.  He  died 
loaded  with  glory  and  wealth,  at. the  age'  of  ninety  years, 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  battle  of  Cbasrbnea,  B.  C.  338. 

lo  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  says  tbe  abb^  Arnaud,  bisdic«  * 
tiou.is  pure ;  and  no  obscure  or  obsolete  phrase  disfigures 
bis  style;  but  it  is  seldom  lively,  rapid,  and  vehement ;  it 
is  various  and  splendid,  butbardjy  ever  simple  and  natural. 
Whatever  obstructs  a  smooth  pronunciation,  Isocrate^  re- 
jects; he  studies  above  all  to  measure  and  round  his  pe- 
riods, and  to  give  them  a  cadence  like  that  of  yerse.     All 
his  discourses  are  delightful  to  peruse,  and  well  adapted ' 
for  panegyric,  but  are  unfit  for  the  turbulent  proceedings 
of  the  bar,  and  the  tumult  attending  >  popular  harangues.  ' 
Yet  there  is  sometimes  too  much  affectation  in  bis  arrange? 

>  Diot.  Hist.— t*reface  to  the  TraagtatioD;' :  ^  ' 
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inent ;;  bi^  Pgurif s  §^xfi  ^itb^r  lo^  f»r*fetoh«4»  or  disoovduC, 
pf  fictr^vagapl;,  $p  th^f:  he  biecojpiQf)  cold  ^nd  fiMinn^rtfi/ ; 
^psifles^  io  prd^i^  t^e^  ^^^v  tp  tune  bis  stylfff  and  firatta 
^9  perio49  w^(l^  nicffity,  bo  mabeti  U89  ^f  inefficient  wordt^ 
f^pd  unneq^si^rilj  liengtb^n^  «ut  bU  diaooarses. 

Of  bis  Orations,  thirt;y-oiie  reoain ;  aad  among  tbe  va» 
rious  editions  published.  Dr.  Harwood  pronounoef  tkat  by 

f(attie» .  Cainbridgl^t  172SI-ri7i^  S  ^.  ^vo,  to  be  tbe 
best.' 

;TTIGIUS  (THpif As)i  a  learned  professor  of  diTinicj  a| 
Leip$ic,(  wi^s  son  of  Jpbn  Ittigiu^,  processor  of  pbysic  in 
the  s9.aie  i^i^iversity,  and  bovn  there  in  1644.     He  receiveti 
tbe  4fs^  P^f^  o^  l^if  edi^tion  s^t  Loipsic ;  then  went  loRoa* 
\Qfif  f  nd  las,%  to  StE»5bMrg9~to  perfect  lus  studies  *y  Bite» 
i^biclp  he  vif^9  ^di^it^^d  &  pressor  m  phUosopby  at  Leipf^^ 
siq,  and  publisbied  a  treatise  upon  homing  mountains.    H<l 
ijb^f  n  became  a  mi^^teir^  and  exercised  that  fupotioo  in  yik 
ipi^us  .churches  in  ^e  sitfne  place.    In.  1  ^ao.  he  was  madci 
^c]pLd.^a9op|  9iid  licentiate  in  dlvioitsj^}  and,  in  16»1,  pro- 
le^or  ext|rapr/;^na^j^  in  the  same  faouky^  a^d  ordiBaTy>  pro** 
fj^s^r  t|;e  ensuing  yjear.    He  iuroid^  several  papers* 
publjished  in  the  I.'eipaic  Aots :  besidea  wbick  we  have  of 
hip^  <<  Di^ertatio  d^  ha^esiiurcbMv  ssvl  apciMoUoii  c^us  pros- 
ipfi;''  <<  ^ipp^di^  de,  hq^resiitrchia ;''   <^  Prolegomena  ad> 
JoSf^pbi.  operik ;''  <^  l^ibliotheca  patrum  apdstpUeorum  OvbeH^ 
cp-L^UJ^;?'  ^'  Qist^a^^synodoruminationalkwi  in  Galtiadr 
reforn^f^tis  habi^rum  ;^*  <^  Liber  de  bibliotbeGis  et  catenis] 
patruni;''    ^^.  Exbortationes.  theologicsB ;''    'VHistoriee  eck 
clesiasticsB  py;iQ|i  et  secuodi  seculi  selecta  capita."     Som^* 
part  of  tbis  lasti  did  not  appear  till  after  tbe>  death  of  tbe 
autbor,  iiyhicb.  bi^ppeoed  April  7,  1710,' 

IVES,  or  YV£S»  in  LaUnlvo,  the. celebrated  bishop  &f 
Chajtresj  was  born,  in  tbe  territory  of  Beauvais^  in  10S5. 
He  was  ra^sj^;  to  the  see  of  Ghartres  in  1092  or  i.09S, 
under  tj}(q  pputifici^e  of  Urban  XI.  lybo  had;  deposed  Gi^o- 
frpy^  Q^f.a.^^or!a^predi^ce8sor  in  the^see,  for  various  brimes* 
of  wbicb  he  H(?S;a^u9Qd.  IveSipartieolarly  signalised'  bis 
zeal  agvqst,  Philip  J.  who  had  put  away  his  wife  Bertha^ 
o^.  Hfjltajidy  and  ta.bea  Bertrade  of  Montford,  tbe  wife  <^ 
Fpoqijie))  d^  Re^VMiH  QOHDl:  of  Anjou^  This  r  divorce  was 
contrary;  tQ,  tb(^  €^iew$ti€al:lawi;  and.  the*  affair  would- 
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Mvd  h^w  iiitiiSii  With  bdd  66ris^que!rite^  hid  itbt  the 
priflctt'tf  friench  intei^oi^;  Afitf^  tfiifv,  tMb'  bistr^p  «iU. 
ptD^r^d  kknsetf  #hott^  m  dife^  fondioDS  of  iiis  itihiistiy^ 
iBBde  My^ifA  rdligMti^  feuttcfktioris,  W  died  1:115.  His 
(Hlf pse  iVas  int^^d  iii  Are/  chUi^U  of  St.  Jbhfi  in  th^  Yale» 
which  he^hadt  fotfnd^.^  Pdp^  PUils  V.  fey  a  ball,  datedf 
De^.  Id^,  VSTOi  pettAMbi^m^ri^iAi  of  the'  dohgi^gktiori 
ofClateran  to  6<eId>ra!(&'titif6^^tiyiFof  St  Ire^.  We  hdVe, 
of  his  compiling,  "  A  cbllfectibn  df  Decreed  ;•»  «  Excep- 
tionei^  eccIeMastUialliriVi  fegtils^uiii ;''  besides'  ^  22  Sisnhoti^,'' 
aiiA  a?  «  Chi^ieori  f  *  aflS^hifch  w^rtl  ebHetted  iti  1^47  by 
JxAfH  H/ApAW  Sbiiciet,  H'  oat^bh  of  Cbattrbii  iti  one'  toL 
ftdloi  divided  iAt6  parts;  Th«  *<  I>ee^ees*''  W^e  prfitt^d  ih 
1^1 ,  mA  A^rt  hM  heieri  Mmhet  dditictr  idriee.  A  doHec- 
dott^dP  tMon^  callfe*  tlie  «  Pknh6nWa;*»  6t  «*  PatiAVitiia,*^ 
an^sdme"  other  pieces' prihfed' in  the  ^BKbliotfa^ca  ][>a- 
tj^un)$"  at»e  iflso  ascribed  to  ont  bfshoii:  ^ 

I VBS'  (JofltN),  w<^'  the  oiriy'  sort  of  ond^  of  thfe  iadtt  cmt-' 
nem  mi&rcfadnts  at  Yarmonch,  ^here^  he  was-borh  in  175r. 
At  ■  was  entered"  of  Cain's  callage,  Cambndge;.  whire  he' 
did  ridt<  lottg^^  ife^id^ ;  Bui!,  retnrhm^  to  Yahttotifth, '  be^cain^' 
aftH]ttflSttted'  with^  that  celebr&tetf  anttqtrir^'nfbniks  Martiti' 
of  Palgitve,  aild  oatigfat  from  him  that  taste  ftir  atttiquitielU' 
Wbk^h  he  pui^ued  dntinjg  tbei  short  pieribd  of  his  Itfe.'    He 
ww^  eldct^d  F;  Si  A;  177*1,  ahd  F.  R.  S.  1772  j  aAd,  by  fai- 
vMf  of  di^  eiirl  of  duflfblK;  in  him  t3i(^'h6notir  of  Sdffolk 
bferfald  e&trMrdtnary  nf Ik^  revited  ;  ai^ 'office  3(!tetided' with 
ill^pfofit^  but  valuable  to'him  by  tbeaccessrt  gave  to  tbiS' 
M8S-.  mnniments,  &c;  of  the  heralds  ctilege^  of  which  he^ 
thei^y  beteaniie '  aft  hbnoriiy  n^ember.     His*  finftr'attempt* 
at  antiqnatiah  publication  wsls  by  propo^a^ls  (witlibut  his' ' 
ntrtne)*  ill  1771,  f6r  printing  afi' aticouttt' of  Lbthingland" 
4ibndiied  in  SufKSlk^  for  vihich  he  had  erigrayfed  sevferalj 
sfaxaH  plates  of  arms  and-  moiluniebts  in*  the  churched  of ' 
Friston,  Gorleston,  Loud,  Lowestpffe^  and  Samerliton;  froth ' 
hiff  own '  tlrawtngs.     His  next^  essay  was  the  short'  pi-efabe^ 
to  Mr.  Swinden's  "  History  and  Antiqaities  of<3heat  Yar-' 
mouth,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  1772,*'  4to.     Mr.  Swih« 
d^Oy  .who  was  a'  schoolmaster  in  Great  Yarmeiiui^  Wfis^li'' 
nMM  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Ives;  who  not  onFy  assisted^ 
hfan  wilh  his  purse^  and  warmly  patroqized  htm  While 
living,  but  supehotsonded  the  book  for  the  eolKdtyBient'bT 
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the  I  author's  widow,  and  delivered  it  tQ  the  subscribers  *, . 
1^177  2. he  caused  tobe  cut  nine  woodeu  plates  of  old  Norfolk 
sealsf  entitled  ^' Sigilla  antiqua  Norfoiciaasisu     Impressit    ; 
Johannes  Ives,  S.  A.S.''  and  a  copper-plate  portrait  of  Mr. 
Martin  holding  an  urn,  since  prefixed  to  Martinis  *^  History 
of  Tbetford."     On  Aug.  16,  1773,  by  a  special  licence  ^' 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  he  was  married  at  )Lam^! 
beth  church  to  Miss  Kett  (of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk)^ 
and  aftervi^ards  resided  at  Xarmouth. 

In  imitation  of  Mr.  Walpole  (to  whom  the  first  nuQiber 
was  inscrit>e(i),  Mr.  Ives  began  in  1773  to  publish  V  Select 
Papers''  froxp  his  own  collection  ^  of  which  the  second  num«-^ 
bar  was  printed  in  17 74,. and  a  third  in  1775,     Amonjg^ 
these  are  *\  Remarks  upon  our  English  Coins^  from  the 
Normau  invasion,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen- 
Elizabeth,"  by  atchbishop  Sharps  sir.W.  Dugdale's  <^  Di-. 
rections  for   the  Search  of  Records,  and  making  use  qf 
them^  in  order  to  an  historical  Discourse  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Staffordshire  *,''  with  '^  Annals  of  Gonvile  and  Caiua  col- 
lege, Cambridge;"  the  ^^  Coronatiori.  qf  Henfy  VIL  and 
of  queen  Elizabeth,"  &c.  &c.     In  1774  he  published,  in 
12mQ,  **  Remarks  upon  the  Garianonum,  of  the  Romans ; , 
the  sciteand  remains  iixed  and  described ;"  with  the  ichnor 
graphy  of  Garianonum,  two  plates,  by  B.  T.  Pouncey ; 
south  view  of  it,  Roman  antiquities  found  there,  map  of 
the  river  Yare,  from  the  original  in  the  corporatipn  chest 
at  Yarmouth,  and  an  inscription  on  the  nmntletree  of  a. 
farm-house.     He  died  of  a  deep  consumption,  when  he 
had  just  entered  his  twenty-fifth  year,  June  9, 1776.    Con- 
sidered as  an  antiquary,  much  merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Ives, 
whose  valuable  collection  was  formed  in  less  than  fiveyears.^ 
His  library  was  sold  by  auction,  March  3-^6,  1777,  in* 
eluding  some  curipus  MSS.  (chiefly  relating  to  Suffolk  and* 
Norfolk)  belonging  to  Peter  Le  Neve,  T.  Martin,  and 
Francis  Blomefield.     His  coins,  medals,  ancient  paintings, 
and  antiquities,  were  sold  Feb.  13  and  14,1777..    Two 
portraits  of  him  have  been  engraven.^ 

*  ♦*  The  author,'*  says  Mr.  Ives,  and  mppllcation,   will  appear  in  the 

'*  olosed  hia  life  and  h»'  work  togaiher.  •  oourse  of  the  work.'*   Mr.  Swinden  i^as 

The  last  sheet  was  is  ihe  press  at  the  buried  ii\  the  church  of  Sc«  Nicholas  at  • 

time  of  his  decease.     T<i  me  he  com-  Yarmouth,  in  the  north-aile,  where  a 

mitted  the  publication  of  it.    A  short,  handsome  moral  monument  is  erected 

bot  uaiuterropted,  fiieodabip  subsisted  to  bi»  memory.             v  .  • 
between  us.     His  assiduity,  industry, 

1  Nichols's  Bowyer..— Gent  Mag.  LVU  and  LXIlI.^NbMa'a  Collegtof^rms. 
-^-^rau^er's  Lctian,  by  Malcolm>  p.  101,  296»  &c. 
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IVETAUX  (Nicholas  VANauELiN,  seigMur  des),  a 
Freocb  poet,  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  at  la  Fres- 
naye,  a  castle  near  Falaise.     He  discovered  early  a  taste 
for  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres,  and,  after  having  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  studentat  Caen,  succeeded  his  father 
«s  lieutenant-general  of  the  city ;  but  the  marechal  d*£s- 
tr£es  persuaded  him  to  resign  his  post  and  go  to  court, 
where  he  placed  him  with  M.  de  Venddme,  son  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Gabrielle  d^Estr^es.     It  was  for  this  young  prince 
that  des  Ivetaux  wrote  his  poem  of  ^^  L'lnstitution^du 
Prince,"  in  which  he  gives  his  pupil  very  sensible,  judi-- 
cious,'  and  even  religious  advice.    After  this  he  was  pre* 
ceptor  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII;  but  his  li^. 
centious  way  of  life  displeased  the  queen,  and  occasioned 
him  to  be  excluded  from  the  court  a  year  after  Henry  IV. 
died,     A  pension  and  several  benefice^s  were,,  however^ 
giv/enhim;  but  he  afterwards  resigned  .bis  benefices,  on 
being  reproached  by  cardinal  Richelieu  fojr  hi^  Jibertinism.. 
Thus  free  from,  all  restraint,  dqs  Ivetaux  retired  to  an 
elegant  house  in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  where  he. 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  pleasure  and  voluptuousness,, 
living  in  the  Epicurean  style.     Fancying  that  the  pastpral 
life  was  the  happiest,  he  dressed  himself  like:  a  shepherd^* 
and  led  imaginary  flocks  about  the  ws^lks  of  bis  garden,, 
repeating  to  them  his  lays,,  accompanied  py. ,  a  ^irl  in  the 
dress  of  a  shepherdess,  whom  be  bad  picked  up  with  her. 
harp. in  the   streets,  and   taken   for  bis  mistress*:.    Their 
whole  ^employment  was  to  seek  refinements  .in  pleasures, 
and  every  day  they  studied  how  to  render  tbem.more  ex« 
quisite.     Thus  des  Ivetaux  passed  hi^  latter  years;  .and  it . 
has' been  said  that  he  ordered  a  saraband  to  bc  play^.whj^n 
he  was  dying,  to  sooth  his  departing  soul;  but  M:.Hiret, 
on  the  contrary,  affirms,  that  be  repented  of  bis  .errors  at- 
the  point  of  death.     However  that  may  be,  he  died  in  bis 
ninetieth  year,  at  Brian val,  near  Germigni,  in  164^*   JBe-- 
sides  the  poem  above  mentioned,  des  Ivetaux  left  stanzas, 
sonnets,  and  other  poetical  pieces,  in  the  \tJ)i^lice9  de>4a 
Po^sie  Frangoise,*'  Paris,  1620,  8vo.* 
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KaBII.;    Se«s6ABEL. 

KABMpFfiR  (EweteiiBEB'ri;  it 

b&m  Sept:  W,  165i,  ai  t^eo^ 

fak'faiber  wu  a'  minister.    AfiSe  t 

rniU  tuning  a  qaicV  progress,  not 

^k^s^  but  ajto  in  history,  gebt 

aodinsbilmental,  be  wdnt  to  Hants 

St&y,  and  gave  tbe  fint  piJblic  Bp< 

by  a- dissertation  "  De  Divis^one] 

tb^n  went  tb  Tfaoro,  and  thence' 

cbw;  wb^d,  for  tbrbe  y^an,   t 

fGreign  languagM,  he'  toolE  the  li 

Gophy;  and  then  weiit  to  I^btiing 

he  stayed  four^eare.     All  this 

veryintensely  to  physii  and  natut 

veiled  to  Sweden,  where  l^e  soon 

the  uMversity  of  Upsal,  and  to  i 

gi-eat  encoara^r'  of  learning ;  ii 

were  made  bim,  u|>oh  cohdltion  tl 

Bnt'bechbse  to  accept  the  etnploj  , 

embassy,'  wbicb  the  cour^  ofSwei 

the  sopbi  of  Persia';  arid  in  this  c 

Stockholm,  March  20,  i€8^.     H< 

Finland,  aild  Ingerniahlant),  to  I 

bricius  the  ambassador,  with  whom  he  arrived  at  ^oscovf,'. 
.  thi^  7th' of  Juty:    Tlie  negotiations  at  the  Russian  c.ou^(,[ 

being  ended,  they  proceeded  oh  to  Persia ;' but  bad,  like^' 

to  have  been  lost  in  their*  passage  oTer  the  Caspiah  s^ , 

by  an  unexpected' stbrm  and  the  uDsWlfuIness   of  their    ' 
:  pilots.     During  their  ttay  in  G^orgia^ '  Kiempfer  weiit  in 

search  of  simples,  and  of  all  the  curiosities  that  could  be 
-met  with  in  those  parts.     He  visited  ail  the  neighbourhood 

or  Siamachi ;  and  to  these  labonons  and  learned  excursicHn 
'  we  owe  the  many  curious  and  accurate  accounts  he  has 

given  us  in  bis  "  Amoeniutet  Exotica/'  published  atLem- 
'goiVi  in  171S. 
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FjlMioiis  mrriv^d  ai  Ufftbkn  Hi  Jttti.  1684,  mII 

ititre  near  two  yMri ;  dvont^  iM  #hicli  time  of  his  khoAb 

in  the  oapital  of  tbd  Persian  emtrire,-  Ksenpfer  ttmdei  ^ery 

pottBible  ftdifiuitagij.    The  atnbastoiof^  klving  otrdM  hiH 

nq^ociatioM  Murftrds  Ihe  iil&it  of  1686,  pt^e^fMited  to  rettxth 

Joto  Europe ;  but  K»mpfer  did  not  judge  it  eiipedieht  tb 

jretiirn  with  bifM,  resolving  to  go  faiths  kitb  ihe  eask,  mA 

make  still  greater  acquisitions  by  trattelKbg.     Witii  this 

¥lew  be  entered  kito^  tbo  setrice  of  tho  tintth  Eastwindia 

•ootti|iany^  in  the  quality  Of  ebiefnur^eoii  to  the  ^ii,  Which 

.sitaatbon  cruisiHg  in  tbe  P^tfttan  Gulpb,  btit  set  onf  feir 

GaoMron  Nov.  iSHBi    Ht  slayed  sOme  timci  Ih  Sijfas,  Wh€^ 

be  visited  the  fMiaifts  ef  the  ancient  PenefHolis,  and  tht 

..foyal  palace  of  DariUfif,  whose  scattered  nntiy  §te  stitt  kh 

:  imlMiable  monttm^tft  of  its  fo^loer  spleiTdof  and  gteart- 

,,  iieas. '  As  soon  as  be  arrived  ttH  Gtmrdt  be  was  Seized  Wttk 

:  %  tioleat  fit  of  sickneids,  which  was  hear  carrjrtng  bioi  6^ ; 

bm,  happily  feaoveiring,  ho  spotit  a  snmihor  in  tho^  mH^^ 

',  bourfaood  of  lt»  and  made  a  grtet  nttiiibchr  of  cunoas  dbsor- 

.Tationa.  -  Ho  did  nOt  leave  t&at  oity  till  June  1698^  and 

;tban  ombarked  for  Batavia^  whither,  aftei  touching  at 

:  many  Dutch  settlehiants,  in  Arabia  f  eKx,  ori  tbe  coasts  of 

.  Af  alabaf,  in  tiie  island  of  Coylon,  tod  in  the  gulpb  o^  Bttt- 

galy  he  arrived  in  Septoaaben    This  dty  hating  been  ^ 

/particularly  described  by  OtbOr  Wi^iteri^,   be  turned   hra 

thoughts  chiefly  to  the  natural  bistory  Of  the  tountry  abotft 

It*    He  possessed  many  qoalificaiaons  necessary  for  maiin^ 

a  good  botanist  ^  ho  had  a  tompeteot  khowlodge  of  it  ilH 

ready,  a  body  inured  to  hardships,  a  great  itdtk  of  indufi^- 

ttry,  and  an  eak^ellenrt  hand  at  d^stgniiig.     In  fif ay  1  a9tr^ 

l>e  SOI  oot  from  Batavia  on  his  voyage  to  Japa^^  M  quaffty 

of  physkfan  to  the  etnbassy,  ^hich  the  Dutch  East-lncM 

^^HNttpany  used  to  sOnd  Once  a  yeiff  to  tli'e  J^ncjSne  tiA^ 

peroi^s  ^urt  ^  and  ho  spent  tWo  yean^  Hi  tilifS  couhtty,  Oiak^ 

ing  s^ll  tho  While  most  difigOnt  reseafth^  iiVto  ^ety  thih*^ 

felaHng  lo  jft.'    Ho  quitted  Japanr  in  ordOr  to  return  t6 

Europe,  Nov.  1692,  and  BataVia,  Feb.  ^6#Sf.     He  staj^Od 

.ffiaar  a  monib  at  the  Cape  of  ObodvHope,  atld!  arrived  at 

lAlnscordaMl  in  October. 

•  jkp^it  1 0N(,  bo  took  a  do^totr  of  phy^t's  degree  at  Ley- 
4ony  oa  Wbiob  occasioimho  cbdraiuntt^ed,  in*  hn  ^thesis^ 
asBK  very  mgutar  ofoservati6nsy  whi^fa  we  sbatt  present!^ 
notipe.  At  his  retuco  to .  his.  natiiae  country  he  intended 
imifiediately  to  digest  bis  papexft  aud  iaemoirs  into  pftpir 
Vol.  XIX.  S 
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order;  but,  .^^ipg  appointed  physiciaii  to  bis  piriiu^  b^ 
fell  ioto  too  much  practice  to  pursue  that  design  with  the 
vigour  he  desired.  He  married  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
merchant  at  Stolzenau  in  1700.  The  long  course  of  tra^' 
vels,  the  fatigue  of  bis  profession,  and  some  family-unea^ 
siuessesy  arising  (as  it  is  said)  from  the  debts  he  had  cour 
tracted,  had  very  much  impaired  his  constitution  ;  so  that, 
after  a  variety  of  ailments,  he  died  Nov.  2,  1716. 

His  inaii^ural  dissertation,  before  noticed,  and  pub- 
lished at  Leyden  in  1694,  is  entitled  ^^  Decas  observation 
num  exoticarum."  Of  this  an  unique  copy  is  preserved  in 
Sir  James  Smith's  library.  The  subjects  on  which  it  treats 
are,  1,  the  agnus  Scy  thicus,  or  Borometz ;  2,  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Caspian  sea;  3,  of  the  native  mumia,  or  bitu- 
men, of  Persia ;  4,  of  the  torpedo,  or  electrical  fish  of  the 
Persian  gulph  ;  5,  of  the  drug  called  dragon's  blood,  pro- 
duced by  the  fruit  of  a  palm ;  6,  of  the  dracunculus  of  the 
^Persians,  a  sort  of  worm  proceeding  from  a  tumour  in  the 
skin ;  7,  on  the  andrum,  oir  endemic  hydrocele  of  the 
Malabars;  8,  on  the  perical,  or  ulcer  of  the  feet. f^ong 
the  same  people ;  9,  on  the  eure  of  the  colic  amongst  the 
Japanese  by  puncture  with  a  needle  ;  10,  on  the  moxa,  or 
actual  cautery,  of  the  same  people  and  the  Chinese. 
These  subjects  are,  as  Haller  observes,  all  of  them  pro- 
bably treated,  more  fully  in  his  <<  Amcenitates  Exotics,'' 
so  ofteh  quoted  by  Linnseus  for  its.  botany,  as  well  as  other 
authors  for  its  authentic  details,  relating  to  the  history  and 
manners  of  Persia^  and  other  parts  of  the  east.  His  History 
of  Japan  is  well  known  by  the  English  translation  in  folio^ 
and  is  extremely  valued  for  its  accuracy  and  fidelity.  It 
was  published  in  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1728.  Ksempfer,  we 
have  remarked,  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  pencil ;  and 
some  botanical  drawings  of  his,  made  in  Japan,  are  pre*- 
served  in  the  British  museum.  Of  these  sir  Joseph  Banks^ 
in  1791,  liberally  presented  the  learned  world  with  59  folio 
engravings  at  his  own  expence.  Many  of  the  plants  are 
still  undetermined  by  systematic  botanists.' 

KAHLER  (WittAND,  or  John),  a  learned  and  indefati- 
gable German  writer,  and  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  Ja- 
nuary 20,  1649,  at  Wolmar,  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse« 
Cassel.  He  was  professor  of  poetry,  mathematics,  and  di« 
vipity  at  Rioteln,  and  member  of  the  society  of  Gottingei^ 

'  •»  Nicefon.  Tol.  XIX.-:-Oes.  l);ct.^M6reTi.^Ha]leri  Bib).  B«t,-*Rtes's  Cy» 
dopvdia.— Life  piefixed  to  lus  Hiftory  of  Japaa, 
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Hlfdied  M^y  17,  1729,  leaving  two  sons  and  four  daugh«. 
ters.  A  great  number  of  his  ^*  Dissertations"  are  collected 
in  two  volumes,  printed  at  Rinteln,  1700,  and  1711,  under 
the  title  of  ^'  Dissertaiiones  Juveniles;"  the  principal  are^ 
'^  De  oceano  ej  usque  proprietatibus  et  vario  motu;  De 
Ubeitate  Dei;  De  terra;  De  reflezione  luminis  ej  usque 
effectu ;  De  imputatione  peccati  alieni,  et  speciatim  Ada- 
mici ;  De  Poligamift,"  jkc.^ 

KALDI  (Geokob),  .a  learned  Jesuit,  was  born  in  Tir- 
naw  in  Hungary,  about  1572,  was  received  into  the  Jesuijks* 
order  at  Rome,  and  returning  to. his  own  country,  was 
oahisbed  into  Transylvania,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
society,  during  the  commotions  whicb^  at  that  time,  agi- 
tated the  kingdom*  After  this  be  discharged  the. duty  o£ 
theological  professor  in  the  university  of  Olmutz,  and  filled 
some  other  impoftaoi  posts  in  different  places.  His  last 
retreat  was  to  a  college  which  he  built  at  Presburg,  where 
he  died  in  1634.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachenf  in  Hungary,  and  published  some  ser- 
mons, but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  completed  a- 
translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Vulgate  into  the  Hunga- 
rian tongue,  which  was  printed  at  Vienna,  in  1626.' 

KALE,  or  KALF  (Willum),  a  pain ter<of  still  life,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1630,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Hen- 
drick  Pot,  a  portrait  and  historical  painter ;  of  whom  he 
learned  the  practice  of  the  art,  but  from  whom  he  varied 
in  the  application  of  it;  and  applied  his  talents^  which 
were  very  considerable,  in  a  close  imitation  of  objects  in 
still  life ;  which  he  composed  with  great  beauty  and  effect* 
In  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  are  two  exquisite 
works  of  his,  in  which  he  is  said  to  unite  the  merits  of  Rem- 
brandt and  Teniers.  He  possessed  an  eye  informed  with  the 
power  of  Rembrandt's  arrangements  and  contrast  of  light 
and  shade,  and  a  hand,  that  managed  the  pencil  with  the 
neatness  and  correctness  of  Teniers.    He  died  in  1693.' 

KALKAR.     See  CALCAR. 

KALM.  (Peter),  a  very  celebrated  naturalist,  wa^i  a  na- 
tive of  Finland,  and  was  born  in.  1 7 1 5.  paving  imbibed 
a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  it  appears  that  he 
pursued  his  inclination  with  much  zeai  and  industry.  .His 
first  researches,  were  rewarded  by  ti)e  discovei'y  of  many 
new  plants  in  Sweden,  of  which  be  gave  some  account  to 

■  Moreri.— Did.  Hist.  •  Moreri. 

>  PlikinstOD.— PicU  Hist.-^B^es's  Cyclopedia. 
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tbe  IwUnicai  world  between  the  yeafi  1742  ind  lIM,  H« 
#as  patticalsrly  aaittous  fc6  deplore  the  rirtues  of  plaiyts^ 
both  with  respect  to  their  uses  in  niedicine,  and  in  the 
useful  irts^  M  tha^t  (danting  aAd  agriculture  occupied  som^ 
pb^tion  of  hisatteiition*  Hisi  reputation  as  a  naturalist  caused 
faioi  to  be  appointed  professor  at  Abo ;  and  in  October  1 744^ 
be  set  out  upon  bis  travelft^  sailing  from  Oottefibmrg  fcMT 
America ;  but,  on  account  of  a  violent  huTricane^  Was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  a  port  of  Norway,  whetice  he  could  not 
depart  till  the  ensuing  February,  when  he  proceeded  im-^ 
mediately  for  London.  From  hence  he  went  to  North 
America ;  and  having  spent  two  M  three  years  in  exploring 
whatever  was  wovthy  of  observation  in  that  country,  be 
Asturned  to  bis  professorship  at  Abo  in  1751.  The  ei^- 
pences  of  this  undertaking  apipear  to  have  exceeded  what 
Was  allowed  him  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  so  that  otir 
author  was  obliged  to  live  nttber  penurioosly  ujion  bis  re^ 
tum^;  yet  be  found  means  te<  cuhivi^,  iik  a  small  garden 
<tf  bis  own,  several  hundred  ptartts^  fotf  t^e  MB  of  the  trfil-' 
^ersity,  as  there  wwd  no  public  botamkal  gdrd^n  at  Aboi  Hid 
diacoverieain  botany  very  materialty  enriched  the  "Specie^ 
Plantarum^*  of  his  great  master,  and  the  Ltnnti^ti  Hei%tH 
rimti  abounds  with  specimens  brought  home  by  him,  dfstin-r 
guisbed  by  the  letter  K.  Haller  eiiumerates  a  long  liit  of 
ttacts  published  by  Kalm ;  and  bis  inaugural  dissertation 

Sheared  in  the  *<  Amosnitates  Academicee*^  of  Linnseus. 
e  was  originally  intended  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
but  was  drawn  aside  from  this  pursuit  by  attending  the 
kctwres  of  Linnsils  on  natural  history,  given  hi  the  uni* 
versity  of  UpsaL  Indeed,  it  was  through  the  recoimnen-» 
dation  of  Linnteus  that  professor  Kalm  was  ftxed  upon  to 
undertake  the  voyage  to  North  America,  and  the  account 
ef  bis  voyage  was  published  in  English  by  Forster  in  1771. 
He  afterwards  made,  at  his  own  eicpence,  a  very  extens^e 
touV  into  Russia,  the  btstc^y  of  which  never  appeared  in 
print,  but  which  is  supposed  to  have  fbrnish^d  eonsidfer* 
able  ftiatter  for  the  work  of  a  Swedish  writer,  who  ptib- 
Kshed  a  book  of  travels  in  that  kingdom.  Kalm  was  ai 
Sdeitiber  of  tibe  royal  Swedish  academy  of  science^,  and 
died  in  1779.,  Bis  collection  of  dried  plants,  made  id 
his  vftrious  journeys,  and  doubtless  valuable  for  the  pur-* 
poses  of  botanical  information,  is  said  to  remain  hi  the 
bands  of  bis  family  in  a  state  of  neglect.  ^ 

1  Slocver*!  Life  of  limunis,— Bailer  Bibl.  Bot.— Aees*!  Cyclopaedia. 
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KANT  (lMMANV£t)»  a  German  writer,  who  hai»  latdy 
attained  extraordinary  faine  in  his  cmn  country  tM  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  system  lof  philosophical  opinions,  Whieh, 
howeveii,  lace  not  rery  likely  to  reach  posterity,  was  born 
J^ptii  2Sif  1724,  in  the  suburbs  of  Konigsberg,  in  'Pmsiia* 
Hjs  father,  John  George  Kant,  was  a  sadier,  born  at 
Memel,  but  originally  descended  from  a  Scotch  family, 
who  spelt  their  name  with  a  C;  but  the  philosopher,  the 
subject  of  this  article,  in  early  life  converted  the  C  Into  a 
K,  as  being  more  conformable  to  German  orthography, 
Immamiel,  the  second  of  six  children,  wap  indebted  to  hi« 
father  for  an  example  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  the 
greatest  industry ;  b«it  he  had  neither  time  nor  talent  lo%e 
Us  instructon  .  From  his  mother,  ^a  woman  of  sound  sense 
and  ardeiit  piety,  he  imbibed  sentin>ents  of  warm  and  ani- 
mated devotion,  which  left  to  the  latest  periods  of  bis  life 
the  strongest  and  most  reverential  impressions  df  her  me« 
mory  on  his  mincl.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in 
reading  and  writing  at  the  charity-school  iq  bis  parish ; 
Imt  toon  gave  such  indications  of  ability  ^nd  ioclination  to 
learn,  as  induced  bis  uncle,  a  wealthy  shoei- maker,  to  de- 
fray the  expence  of  bis  farther  education  and  studies. 
From  school  he  proceeded  to  the  college  of  Fridericianum. 
This  was  in  1740 ;  and  his  first  teacher  was  Martin  Kaut- 
zen,  to  whom  Kant  wjas. strongly  attached,  and  who  de- 
voted himself  with  no  less  a&eal.to  the  instruction  of  bis 
pupil,  and  contributed  very  gready  to  the  unfolding  of  his 
talents.  His  favourite  study  at  the  university  was  that  of 
mathematics,  and  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy  cc^- 
nected  vnth  them*  On  the  completion  of  his  studied,  he 
accepted  a  situation  as  tutor  in  a  olergyman^s  family.  In 
this,  and  in  two  other  similar  situations,  he  was  not  able  to 
satisfy  his  mind  that  he  did  his  duty  so  well  as  be  ought ; 
he  was,  according  to  his  own  account,  too  much  occupied 
with  acquiring  knowledge  to  be  able  to  communicate  the 
rudiments  of  it  to  others.  Having,  howev.er,  acted  as  a 
tutor  for  nine  years,  he  returned  to  Konigsberg,  and  main- 
^ned  himself  by  private  instruction.  In  1746,  when 
twenty ^two  years  of  age,  he  began  bis  literary  career  with 
a  soKdl  worJE,  entitled  ^^  Thoughts  on  the  estimation  of 
the  animal  powers,  with  strictures  on  the  proofs  advanced 
by  Leibnitz  and  other  mathematicians  on  this  point,*'  &c. 
In  1754  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  a  prize  essay  oi| 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  ffouiMt  ita  axis ;  and  the  following 
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year  was  admitted  to  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  ^li'* 
tered  immediately  upon  the  task  of  lecturing,  which  he 
.performed  for  many  years  to  crowded  audiences,  and  pub"- 
Ushed  several  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  now  of  little 
importance,  compared  to  his  new  meti^hysical  system, 
the  first  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  inaugural 
dissertation,  written  in  1770,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a 
professor^s  chair  in  the  university  of  Konigsberg  ;  the  sub- 
ject was,  ^^  De  mundi  sensibilis  atque  intelligibilis  forma 
et  principiis."  Seated  now  in  the  chair  of  metaphysics,  ~ 
his  subsequent  publications  were  almost  entirely  of  this 
nature.  He  pursued  this  study  with  unremitting  ardour^ 
and  entered  into  all  the  depths  of  metaphysical  subtlety,- 
in  order,  as  we  are  told,  '^  to  unfold  the  rational  powers 
of  man,  and  deduce  from  thence  his  moral  duties."  It 
was  not  till  178],  that  the  full  principles  of  his  system «p' 
peared  in  his  *^  Review  of  pure  reason  ;^'  and  the  system  it 
contains  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Cri-^ 
tical  Philosophy."  As  this  work  bad  been  variously  mis-, 
represented,  be  published  a  second  part  in  1783,  entitled 
**  Prolegomena  for  future  Metaphysics,  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  science."  '  In  1786  he  was  appointed  rec- 
tor of  the  university,  and  was  a  second  time  jcalled  lo  the 
same  office,  in  17.88 ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  senior  of  the  philosophical  faculty.  About 
1798,  he  took  leave  of  the  public  as  an  autboi^,  and'soon 
after  gave  up  all  his  official  situations.  During  bis  latter 
years,  his  faculties  were  visibly  decayed,  in  which  state 
be  died  Feb.  13,  1804.  The  character  of  Kant  is  said  to 
have  been  conteitiplated  with  universal  respect  and  admi- 
ration, and  during  hfs  iife  he  received  from  the  learned 
throughout  Germany,  marks  of  esteem  bordering  upon 
adoration^  How  far  he  deserved  all  this,  -  is  very  question- 
able. His  language  is  equally  obscure,  and  his  reason^ 
ings  equally  subtle  with  those  of  the  commentators  of 
Aristotle  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  truth  of  this  asser- 
pon  will  be  denied  by  none  who  have  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  works  of  Willich  and  Nitsch, 
two  of  his  pupils ;  and  the  source  of  this  obscuri^  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  obvious.  Besides  employing  a  vast  num- 
ber of  words  of  his  own  invention,  derived  from  the. Greek 
language,  Kant  uses  expressions  which  have  long  beea 
i^amiliar  to  metaphysicians,  in  a  sense  different  firom  that 
4i  which  they  f^re  generally  received;  arid  we  have  no 
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^ubt  that  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  his  philosophy 
bas  contributed,  far  more  than  any  thing  really  valuable  in 
it,  to  bring  it  into  vogue,  and  raise  the^fame  of  the  au- 
thor.    For  the  following  analysis  of  his  system  we  are  in- 
debted to  one  of  our  authorities^  and  we  might  perhaps 
deserve  blame  for  the  length  of  the  article,  if  it  did  not . 
appear  necessary  that  some  record  should  remain  of  a  set 
<^  opinions  that  once  threatened  to  usurp  the  place  of  all 
true  philosophy  as  well  as  religion.  The  reader  who  studies 
for  the  practical  improvement  of  his  mind,  will  perceive^ 
at  once,    that  it  is  the  object  of  all  such   metaphysical^ 
projectors  to  render  the  world  independent  of  revealed' 
religion. 

Kant  divides  all  our  knowledge  into  that  which  is  ^^  a 
priori,"  and  that  which  is  "  a  posteriori."     Knowledge 
^^  a  priori"  is  conferred  upon  us  by  our  nature ;  and  know*, 
ledge  '^  a  posteriori"  is  derived  from  our  .sensations,  or 
from  experience;  and  it  is  in  this  system  denominated^ 
^*  empyric."     Kant  does  not,  as  this  division  would  seem 
to  imply,  intend  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
^e  considers  all  knowledge  as  acquired ;  he  maintaina  that 
experience  is  the  productrice  of  all  knowledge,  and  that 
without  it  we  could  not  have  had  a  single  idea.     Our  ideas 
^^  a  priori^"  he  says,  are  produced  with  experience,  but 
not  by  it,  or  do  not  proceed  from  it.    They  exist  in,  «id 
are  forms  of  the  mind.    .They  are  distinguished  from  other 
ideas  by  two  marks,  which  are  easily  discerned ;  they  ace* 
universal  and  necessary ;  they  admit  of  no  exception,  and. 
their  converse  is  impossible.     Ideas  which  we  derive  from 
experience  have  no  such  characters.     We  can  imagine 
that  what  we  have  seen,  or  felt,  or  heard  once,  we  may 
see,  or  feel,  or  hear  again;. but  we  do  :not  perceive  atiy. 
impossibility  in  its  being  otherwise.*    Thus,  f  if  I  see  a 
building  on  fire,  I  am  certain  of  this  individual  fact ;  but 
it  affords  no  general  knowledge.     But  if  I  take  twice  two 
small  balls,  and  learn  to  call  twice  two.  four,  I  shall  imme^ 
diately  be  convinced  that  any  two  bodies  whatever,  when 
added  to  any.  other  two  bodies,  will  constantly  make:  the 
sum  of  bodies  four.     Experience  affords  the  opportunity, 
of  acquiring  this  knowledge,  but  it  has  not  givejik  ;.foj: 
bow  could  experience  prove  that  this  truth  should  never 
vary  ?  Experience  must  be  limited,  and  cannot  teach: what 
is  universal  and  necessary.     It  is  not  experience  which  dis« 
cpvers  lo  us  Uiat  we  shall  always  have  the  surface  of  a  wbde 
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fff9mii9  kff  nrt^^^lgmg  ita  k^stihythi^fA  part  of  ite^ 
Is^i^t^Wf  t^  w^  ftami^d  Unt«  taitmdftd  ^  in  iofmittia^^- 

Ml  mmkQmmf9l  l^ttibf,  tooQrdf«s  t^  KMifc,  «re  .^  a: 
priori  :^V  th^s,  thftC  a  ^tf»igiitk  iiae  is  the  sbairtest  af  idl 
IpowiUc  liaes  t^ttwean  ^wo  giiTen  pQiats ;  that  the  tbreA 
angles  im  any  plane  tffiangle  are  always  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  are  prxipo^tioi!^  arhicb  are  Irtie  ^^  a  priori.^'  Pore 
iiAonledge  ^ ^  a  priori^  *  is  tfa^t  vfateb  ia  wttbeut  aey  viix^ 
tase  of  experienee.  Two  and  two  malie  foor^  is  a  truth  of 
nhtftb  tbe  kaowledge  is  ^<  a  priori  ;*'  but  it  is  nat  purch 
kMiwledge,  because  the  truth  is  pastic^lar.  The  ideas  ei 
eubstance,  and  of  cause  and  effect,  are  ^^  a  priori.;^^  and 
isben  they  are  separated  Irom  ibe  objects  ta  which  they 
re|^,  thej(  foro^  aceopdipg  to  ibis  systen^  ^^  imd  i()ea&^* 
tk  IS  our  ki^owledge  ^^  a  priori,^^  tba^  is,  the  knowledge 
'  Wbigh  preoAlas  experieacOf  as  to  its  origan,  which  reod^ 
<(»perieace  possible.  Qur  faeuky  of  kpovdedge  has  an 
49fieet  on  our  ideas  of  sensalioq,  aaajogoua  to  that  of  a  f  esselr 
svhieh  gives  its  own  form  to  the  liquor  with  whieh  it  .is  filled; 
Thus,  in  all  knowledge  ^^  a  posteiiiorii^'^  there  is  something 
^  ^  prnti^^*' ^emed  £'om  quf  faculty  of  knowledge.  AU 
the  opcsaliona  of  ovff  aaiods, -all  the  impressions  ^iuh  iui»' 
sfiMef  receifve  and  nstain,  are  brougM  into  effect  by  the 
oMsUtions,  the  fiirais,  which  exist  in  us  by  the  pine  ideas 
Ma  priotfi,^*  which. alone  pendeff  all  our  ether  knowledge 
certain.  Time  and  space  are  the  tva  essential  forms  of 
the  n^tnd:  die  firsts  for  impressions  receiaed  by  the  in* 
temal  sense ;  the  second,  for  those  received  by  our  ex* 
ternjal  senses.  It  is  by  means  of  the  form  ^ace^  that  we 
areenabl^d^  ^^a  priori,'*  to  attribute  to  external  objects 
impenetraibility,  divisibility,  Jcc. ;  and  it  b  by  means  of  the 
form  timef  that  we  attribute  to  any  thing  duration,  sqc*^ 
oessiqn,  &o.  Arithmetic  is  derived  from  the  internal  sense, 
and  geometry  from  that  ofqur  external.  Our  undemtandinff^ 
eoUeotsibe  idesa  received  by  the  impressions  m?de  on  eur 
organs  ef  senae^  confers  en  those,  ideas  unity  by  a  parti* 
eii^r  energy  ^^  a  prioii,"  and  thereby  forms  the:  repveseo* 
tlLtion  of  ei|di  object  Thua  a  peoK>n  is,  successively  struok 
with  ^he  hnpresnona  of  all  the  parts  which  feem  a  pasticolar 
garden^  His  uttderstanding  unites  these  ipipressions,  ov 
i^e  ides».  resulting  from  them ;  and  in  the  unity  piodii(ped 
by  the.  act,  it  acquires  the  idea  of  the  whole  gavdeo*  if 
thie  objeejte  which  produe^  ttie  impi^fueaa  aftifd  abe  Am 
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imoOliir  of  the  i4ea99  tb^o  ^ci  i^eM  are  <'  empyrie  ;^'  bat  iF 
4^t  «^^i^to  ofiiy  Mufpld  the  foxms  of  tbe  thought,  the  tdear 
V^  **  ^  priorif' • 

.  Jiidgmeota  are  4ivi4^4  into  two  species;  analytic  and 
3jftmetui.  An  ^/2e(yOc  jq4gfnent  is  that  in  which  the  attriW 
hmt^  19  the  npere  d^velopeineQt  of  the  snbject,  and  is  fonad 
by  the  nipple  an^ilysis  of  the  perc^tion  *,  as,  a  triangle  baa 
tbiee  sides*  A  synthetic^  judgment  is  that  in  which  the 
attribute  is  connected  with  the  Subject  by  a  cause  or  basii 
Iftj^eu  from  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  which  renders  thi» 
eoDuePtioo  necessary  ;  as,  iron  is  heavy ;  wood  is  cooibus* 
4ble ;  the  ^hree  aegles  of  a  plane  triangle  are  equat  tOr 
two  right  apglep. 

The  forvns  of  the  und^rslanding  are,  in  this  systeoi,  quan^ 
tityy  qi}^iity»  relatioui  oiodality.    2uaniity  is  disttngpisbe4 
iptogfneritl,  particular,  and  individual;  quality y  into  af-^ 
4riM4iQO>  qegaiw>n,  infinite ;  Tetatton^  into  categoric,  hypo- 
ijie^Cy  iBied  Qisjonotive;    and  modalUy^  into  problematic^' 
<ierta^fi>  aud  neeeasary*     M.  Kant  adds  likewise  to  the  pro-^ 
peTt¥ll(  of  the  four  principal  forms  of  the  understaiiding  ^ 
tabl^  of  eategories,  or  ftindanaental  ideas,  <*  a  prion." 
.  Pure,  reaaot^  ia  the  faeuhy  of  tracing  our  knowledee  ^*  a 
pxiori,^'  to  s^t^eet  it  to  principles,  to  trace  it  from  its  ne- 
i^ssi^iy  CQoditionst  till  it  bexentirely  without  condition,  and 
in  co^ipAetie  aoUy*    The  great  work  of  Kant  is  divided  into 
several  parta,  under  the  titles,  **  Of  Esthetic  transoen* 
d^nt^ ;"    '^  Of  transcendental   JLogic ;"    <*  Of   the  pure 
Ideas  of  the  Understanding ;''    ^^  Of  the  transcendental 
Judgment ;"  ^*  Of  the  Paralogism  of  pure  Reason,**  &c. 
We  caei^CiAf  from  the  nature  of  our  work,  discuss  alt  the 
parts  of  the  system ;  hut  may  observe,  that  the  author  con^ 
Mida  that  we  know  objects  only  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  a^et  U9 ;  and  aa  the  impressions  which  they  make 
^fiQfk  us  are  only  certain  apparitions  or  phenomena,  it  is 
ijn|io^ible  for  us  to  know  what  an  object  is  in  itself.   Hence 
the  system  of  Kant  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Berke- 
ley«  which  qisuetaioa  that  sensations  are  only  appearances^ 
a^d  thl^t  there  is  no  truth,  only  in  our  reason.     But  Kant 
4ee9  uQt.  go  to  tbU  length*  Aceording  to  his  theory,  the  un« 
derstandingy  when  it  considers  the  apparitions  or  pheno* 
meoa,  Mkrowledges  the  exiateiice  of  the  objects  themselves^ 
itpaamueh  aa  tb^  serve  &>r  the  bases  of  those  apparitions ; 
tj^ugb  we  ikftim  aotbing  of  their  reality,  aud  though  we 
eite  |i4i$e*iiia  ceilaiftV  but  ki  esper^ 
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.  Trutbj  according  to  our  author,  consists  in  the  agreement 
of  our  notions  with  the  objects,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  all 
.men  are  obliged  to  form  the  same  judgment :  belief  con« 
sists  in  holding  a  thing  to  be  true,  in  consequence  of  a 
persuasion  which  is  entirely  personal^  and  has  not  its  basis 
in  an  object  submitted  to  experience.  There  is  a  belief  of 
dpctrine,  as,  that  ^^  there  are  inhabitants  in  the  planets/* 
which  is  not  the  same  as  moral  belief;  because  in  moral 
belief  there  is  something  necessary.  The  ordinary  mode 
of  teaching  the  existence  of  God  belongs  to  the  belief  of 
doctrine ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul :  nevertheless, .  the  author  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  existence  of  God,  and  a  future  state ;  because, 
said  he,  ^^  this. persuasion  renders  immovable  my  morsd 
principles-**- principles  which  I  cannot  reject,  without 
rendering,  myself  contemptible  in  my  own  eyes.  I  wish 
tor  bappinesSf  but  I  do  not  wish  for  it  without  morality ; 
apd  as  it  depends  on  nature,  I  cannot  wish  it  with  this 
condition,  except  by  believing  that  nature  depends  oil 
a  Being  who  causes  this  connection  between  morality 
and  happiness.  This-  supposition  is  founded  on  the  want 
or  necessity  of  my  reason,  and  not  on  my  duty.  We 
h^ve,  however,"  says  Kant,  "  no  certainty  in  our  know- 
ledge of  God  ;  because  certainty  cannot  exist,  except 
when  it  is  founded  oh  an  object  of  experience.  The  philo- 
sppher  acknowledges  that  pure  reason  is  too  weak  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  being  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses. 
The  necessity  of  believing  in  God  is,  therefore,  only  sub- 
jective, although  necessary  and  general  for  all  those  be- 
ings who  conform  to  their  duty.  The  proofs  of  natural 
theology,  taken  from  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe, 
^re  proofs  only ^ in  appearance.  They  resolve  themselves 
into  a  bias  of  our  reason  to  suppose  an  infinite  Intelligence, 
%ke  author  of  all  that  is  possible  ;  but  from  this  bias  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  really  is  such  an  author.  To  say^ 
that  whatever  exists  must  have  a  cause,  is  a  maxim  *^  a 
priori ;"  but  it  is  a  maxim  applicable  only  to  experience  : 
for  we  know  not  how.  to  subject  to  the  laws  of  our  percep- 
tions that  which  is  absolutely  inde.pendent  of  them.  It  is' 
impossible  to  know  that  God  exists ;  but  we  can  compre- 
hend how  it  is  possible  to  act  morally  on  the  supposition  of 
the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator, —^  an  existence 
which  p^acticaji  reason  forces  theoretical  reason  to  adopt. 
This  proof  not  only  persuadesi  but  ev^o  actson  the  €0b«: 
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victioD,  in  proportion  as  tbe  motii^es  of  .our  actions  are 
conformable  to  the  law  of  moralityc  Religion  onght  to  be 
the  means  of  virtue^  and  not  its  object  Mao  has  not  in 
himself  tbe  idea  of.  religion,  as  he  has  .that  of  virtue*  The 
latter  has  its  principle. in  the  mind  :  it  exists  in  itself,  and- 
not  as  the -means  of  happiness ;  and  it  may  be  taught  with«. 
out  the  idea  of  God,  for  the  pure  law  of,  morality  is  '*  a 
priori."  He  who  does  good  by  inclination,  does  not  act 
morally.  There  are .  compassionate  minds,  which, feel  an* 
internal  pleasure  in  communicating  joy  around  tkem,  and 
who  thus  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  others  ;  but  their  actions* 
however  just,  however  good,  have  no  moral  merits  and 
may  be  compared  to  other  inclinations ; — to  that  of  bouour, 
for  example,  whidh,  while  it  meets  with  that  which  is  just 
and  useful,  is  worthy  of  praise  and  encouragement,  but 
i^ot  of  any  high  degree  of  esteem.  According  to  Kant,  we 
ought  not  even  to  do  good,  either  for  the  pleasure  which 
we  feel  in  doing  it,  or  in  order  to  be  happy,  or  tp  render 
Others  happy ;  for  any  one  of  these  motives  would  be  em- 
piric^ and  injure  the  purity  of  our  morals.  We  ought  to: 
act  after  the  maxims  derived  ^^  a  priori,"  from  the  faculty 
of  knowledge,  which  carry  with  them  tbe  idea  of  nece9« 
sity,  and  are  independent  of  all  experience;  after  the 
maxims  which,  it  is  to  be. wished,  could  be  erected  into 
general. laws  for  all  beings  endowed  with  reason. 

If  this,  says  a  judicious  writer,  be  a  correct  view  of  the 
object  and  the  results  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  we  con-^ 
fess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  motive  which  should 
idduce  our  countrymen,  in  their  researches  after  trutli,  to 
prefer  the  dark  lantern  of  Kant  to  the  luminous  torch  of 
Bacon.  The  metaphysical  reader  will  perceive,  that,  iti 
this  abstract,  there  is  little  which  is  new  except  this 
phraseology,  that  what  is  new  is  either  unintelligible  or 
untenable,  and  that  his  opinions  on  the  existence  of  tbe ' 
Supreme  Being  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  atheism* 
With  these  sentiments  of  Kant's  philosophy,  we  hear  with* 
out  surprize  or  regret  that  it  is  already  much  neglected  in 
Germany,  and  will  probably  soon  fall  into  utter  oblivion.* 

-KASTNER  (Abraham  Gothelf),  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, and  professor:  of  mathematics  at  Gottingen,  was 
bom  at  Leipsic,  Sept.  27,  1719.     He  had  part  of  his  edu- 

1  Ur.  Gleig's  Soppltiment  to  the  Encyclopaedia  BritaDnici,  a  Teiy  elaborate 
^ndyalital^le  article.— Reea's  Cyclopedia. 
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cmtion  at  homc^  uiider  hit  father  and  uncWi  both  of  whonr 
were  lectqrerid  on  jurispriidence,  and  men  of  general  lite- 
rature* In  1731  be  atlended  the  philosophical  lectures  of 
the  €elebffated  Winkler,  and  next  year  studied  mathematics 
tinder  G.  F.  Riofater,  and  afterwards  under  flaQsea ;  but 
]>mctici4  astronomy  being  at  that  period  very  little  enoou* 
raged  at  Leipsic,  h6  laboured  for  some  yeare  tinder  great 
difficulties  for  want  of  instruments,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  great  progress  until,  in  1742,  he  formed 
an  aoqnaiatance  with  J.  C.  Baumann,  and  by  degrees 
a^uired  such  helps  as  enabled  him  to  make  several  obser- 
mtiens.  Heinsius  was  his  first  preceptor  in  ajgebra ;  and,, 
19  17M,  he  was  invited  to  Gottingen,  to  be  professor  of 
nMtbemaiios  and  moral  philosophy,  and  afterwards  became 
secretary  of  the  royial  society,  and  had  the  care  of  the 
qbsenratory  on  the  resignation  of  Lowitz  in  176S;  but, 
notwithstanding  his  talents  in  astronomy  and  geography^ 
the  services  he  rendered  to  the  mathematical  sciences  i» 
general  are  more  likely  to  convey  his  name  ;  to  posterity. 
He  exerted  himself  with  the  most  celebrated  geometers  of 
Germany,  Segner,  and  Karsten,  to  restore  to  geometry  Its 
ancient  rights,  <  and  to  introduce  more  precision  and  accu- 
racy of  demonstration  into  the  whole  of  mathematical 
aeolysis.  The  doctrine  of  binomials ;  that  of  the  higher 
equations ;  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  two  forces  on  the 
lever,  and  their  composition ;  are  sonse  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  doctrine  of  mathematical  analysis  ai^d 
mathematics,  which  K^tner  illustrated  and  explained  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  excel  all  his  predecessors.  Germany 
is  in  particular  indebted  to  him  for  his  classical  works  on 
every  part  of  the  pure  and  practical  mathematics.  They 
unite  that  solidity  peculiar  to  the  old  Grecian  geometry 
with  great  brevity  and  clearness,  and  a  fund  of  erudition^ 
by  which  KSlstner  has  greatly  contributed  to  promote  the 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  mathematics.  K&tner^s  talents, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  mathematics :  his  poetical 
and  bumorous  works,  as  well  as  his  epigrams,  are  a  proof 
of  the  extent  of  his  genius;  especially  as  these  talents 
seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  matbematiciao.  How  Kastqer 
acquired  a  t^te  for  these  pursuits,  we  are  told  by  himself 
in  one  of  his  letters.  In  the  ^rly  part  of  his  life  h/Q 
resided  at  Leipsic,  among  friends  who  were  neither  mathe- 
maticians nor  acquainted  with  the  sciences  ;  he  then,  as  6e 
tells  us,  contracted  ^*  the  bad  habit  of  laughing  at  others  ;** 
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tXttt  he  used  always  to  i ay,  Hanc  vcniam  darhus  pitiffMfue 

KjSisttiet  died  at  Gottingen,  Jone  ^SK),  1800^  Betid«M 
works  on  the  piMfe  an^  practical  inathetnatiod)  We  af 6  lii4 
4ebted  to  Kistaer  for  a  history  of  the  matbectMics,  fh>tt 
the  revival  of  literature  to  the  end  of  the  eigbteeath  (Sc^fi*- 
tury.  :V6L  I.  contains  arithmetic,  algebta,  th^  elements  ef 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  practical  geometry,  add  wM 
jlablisbed  at  Gottingeo,  1796^  and  ad  appendix  in  if  9?. 
Vol.  II.  which  appeared  at  the  same  time,  ^  embriioes  pe^-^ 
apective  geometridal  analysis,  and  the  higher*  geomeHry, 
mechanics,  optics^  aitd  astronomy.^ 

KAUFFM AN  (Mary  Angelica),  a  female  artist,  wdl 

known  in  this  country,  was  born  in  1740,  at'  Coire,  tftfer 

capital  of  the  Grisons^  and  received  tbe^  elem^ntfi^'  of  aft 

from  her  father,  who,  on  some  surpristiyg  p#6o&  Of  h^ 

early  Capacity,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  conducted'  her  C^ 

MikiD,  and,  alter  soine  years*  practiee  there  atid  elsewhi^W^^ 

to  Rome,  wher«  her  talents,  charms,  acckmiplishments,  and 

graces,  soon  rendered  her  an  object  of  general  admlrsttioft : 

in  1764  afae  removed  to  Venice,  and  in  the  following  year 

accbmpaiiied  lady  Wentwortb,  the  wi^  of  the  Britii^  fesU 

dent,  to  Eo^nd.     Here,  enjoyriirg  royal  favour,  tfhe  afW*' 

tress  of  public  taste,  loved,  esteemed,  peifhapft  et>tidid  'by 

artists,    decorated  with  academic  hondnrs,   opulent  attd 

happy,  she  sunk  her  own  name  in  that  of  sir  A.  Zuiiehi,  a 

Venetian  airtist,  whom  she  married*,  affvd,  after  a  residefifcS 

of  seventeen  years,  returned,  through  hef  n&tire  pfade,  to 

Italy,  and  settled  at  Rome;  wtfere,  after  a  new  cat^er  of 

iuccest,  courted,  employed,  and  rewarded,  by  monarcfas, 

princes,  and  the  most  distinguished  travellers,  she  died  in 

IS07,  of  gradual  decay,  resigned,  regretted,  tod  bonotff- 

ed  by  splendid  obsequies.  '- 

Mr.  Fuseh,  who  was  faortoui'ed  by  theffiehdnhip  of  Ait^ 
geltca,  and  cherishes  her  memory,  say^,  that  be  *'  has  nO 

0 

*  In  the  Cyclo^cUa,  we  are  told»  kindness,  but  treated  hep^r^vy  tU^  .  Ai 

that  after  some  years  r<fsic|eoce  here,  last,  however,  by  a  payment  made  to 

ihe  was  trnhfti^pily  deeeited  by  a  foot^  him  of  30D/.  he  wa»  induced  i6  retnnl 

nan  of  a  Oermaa  count,  who^.  comiog  to  Oenoaoy,  and  pfontised  »^ei  t6 

to  England,   personated  his  master,  molest  her  aoy  more.    He  kept,  bit 

esittrived  to  be  pres^ted  at  court,  artd  engagements  and  the  lady  not'  Hearing 

yhmuaded  Angelicar  to  moivy  bitm  Tbe-  of  tint  for  Sevefr  ye^rs)  an^eonelift^lif 

cheat  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  him  dead,   then  married  an    lUlian 

rascal  had  not  the  humanity  to  endea-  painter  of  the  nasve  of  Srueehk 
'i^Vit  to  800th  her  disappointment  by 

>  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  IX. 
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y^iab  to  contradict  diose  who  make  success  the  stftttdard  M-j 
genius^  and  as  their  heroine  equalled  the  greatest-  namet;* 
in  (be  'firsts  suppose  that 'she  was  on  a  Jevel  with  them  in  , 
po^rers.   Angelica  pleased,  and  deserved  to  please,  the  age 
Vk  which  she  lived,  and  the  race  for  which  she  wrought.  ^ 
Thef  Germans/  with  as  much  patriotism  at  least  as  judg-* 
9Qk|Bnt,  have  styled  her  the.  Paintress  of  Minds  (Seeien  Ms^h* 
Win) :  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at  from  a  nation,  who, 
in  A.  IL.MengSy  flatter  themselves  to  possess  an  artist  equal 
to  Raffaello.    The  male  and  female  characters  of  Ange-  ■' 
licA  never  vaty  in  form,  features,  and  expression,  from- 
tbe  favourite  ideal  she  had  composed  in  her  mind.     Her 
heroes  are  all,  the  man  to  whom  she  thought  she  could  have 
submitted,  though  bim  perhaps  she  never  found ;  and  to' 
bis  fancied  manner  of  acting  and  feeling,  dhe,  of  course, 
Mibmitted  the  passions  of  the  subject.     Her  heroines  are 
herself;  and[  whilst  suavity  of  countenance  and  alluring 
graces  shall  be  able  to  divert  the  general  eye  from  the 
sterner  demands  of  character  and  expression,  can  never 
fail  to  please/* 

-  Angelica  painted  the  lightier  scenes  of .  poetry  with  a 
grace  and  taste  entirely  her  own ;  and  happily  formed  to 
Oieet  that  of  an  engraver  whose  labours  highly  contributed 
to  the  growth  and  perpetuity  of  her  fame.  Bartolozzi  was 
the  man,  who,  enjoying  at  the  same  time,  youth,  health, 
and  ingenuity,  almost  entirely  devoted  his  talents  between 
Angelica  and  Cipriani.  The  three  were  endowed  with  con» 
genial  feelings  in  arts ;  which,  if  not  of  the  highest  class, 
were  certainly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  agreeable.*^- 
KAYE,  KEYE,  CAY,  or  CAIUS  (John),  a  learned 
English  physician  and  co-founder  of  Gonvil  and  Caius 
college,  Cambridge,  the  son  of  Robert  Kaye,  of  a  Norfolk 
family,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Oct  6,  1510.  After  having 
received  his  school  education  at  Norwich,  he  was  admitted 
very  young  of  Gonvil-hall,  of  which  he  became  fellow. 
While  here,  among  other  proofs  of  literary  application,  he 
informs  us  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  translated  out 
of  Greek  into  Latin,  Nicephorus  Callistus^s  treatise  of 
'^  Confession  in  prayer,'*  another  of  Chrysostom,  on  the 
^*  manner  of  prayer;**  and  out  of  Latin  into  JEnglisb,  Eras- 
mus's  paraphrase  on  Jude.     He  also  epitomized  bis.bool^ 

t  Piikmgtoo,  by  Fuseli,  in  art.  ZaccbL^Gent.  Ma;.  toK  LXXVin.->Atj^ 
nmvtut,  TOl.  III.  and  IV,— >Reet't  Cyclopedia. 
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**J>e  Vera  Tfaedlc^ia.^*  The  study  of  divifiity  might  p 
bably  have  engaged  his  attention  at  this  time,  but  we  find 
that  when  he  went  afterwards,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  age>  ,  to  Italy^  he  studied  physic  under  the  learned 
Mpntanus^  and  soon  became  himself  so  eminent  hi  that 
feculty,  as  to  read  lectures  in  the  university  of  Padua  for 
some  years.  We  also  find  him  reading  lectures  on  Aris- 
totle at  that  university  about  1 542,  but  he  took  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Bononia.  In  1543  he  travelled  throilgh'the 
greatest  part  of  Itajy,  Germany,  and  France,'  and  on  his 
return  to  Epgland,  commenced  M.  D.  at  Cambridge,  and 
practised  both  at  Shrewsbury  and  Norwich  with  such  suc- 
cess, as  to  be  considered  oae  of  the*. ablest  physicians  in 
England.  It  was  doubtless  this  high  reputation  which  pro* 
cured  him  the  honour  of  being  successively  physician  to 
Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabelb. 
>  In  1 547,  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians in;  London,  of  which  he  held  ali  the  higher  offices, 
of  censor,  president,  &c.  and  upon  every  occasion  shewed 
himself  a  zealous  defender  of  the  college's  rights  and 
privileges,  and  a  strict  observer  of  her  statutes,  never,  even 
in  advanced  life,  absenting  himself  from  the  conlitia,  or 
meetings,,  without  a  dispensation.  He  also  compiled  the 
annals  of  the  college  from  1555  to  1572,  entering  every 
memorable  transaction  in  its  due  time  and  order.  In  1557, 
being  in  great  favour  with  queen  Mary,  and,^^  it  is  said, 
almost  an  oracle  in  her  opinion,  he  determined  to  employ 
this  influence  in  behalf  of  literature  in  general,  and  acw 
cordingly  obtained  a  licence  to  advance  GonviUfaatl,  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  into  a  college.  As  yet  it 
was  not  a  corporation,  or  body  politic ;  but,  by  Caius^s  in* 
terest  at  court,  it  was  now  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
Gonvil  and  Caius  College,  which  he  endowed,  with  con- 
siderable estates,  purchased  by  him  .  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  for  the  maintenance  of  an  additional  num- 
ber of  fellows  and  scholars.  He  also  built,  at  his-own  ex- 
pehce,  the  new  square  called  Caius  Court.  The  first  sta- 
tutes of  this  new  foundation  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and 
that  he  might  have  the  better  opportunity  of  coosulting  its 
interest,  he  accepted,  and  retained,  the  mastership,  almost 
iiA  long  as  he  lived.  Some  short  time  before  hisdecease 
he  caused  another  master  to  be  appointed  in  bis  room,  but 
continued  in  college  as  a  fellow-commoner,  assisting  daily 
at  divine  service  in  a  private  seat  in  the  chupel,  which  he 
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had  bdik  f^r  tiiAsdB:  H^«;be  died  July  2f,  1573,  ^ml 
Iraa  buried  in  the  €ollege-«befisil>  vrtth  ib«  i^Mt  ^piiipWdk 
•*  Fui  Oaius*  Vivit  post  fudera  ▼irtiiSi^' 

.  Caiii3^8  feligious  principteft  bute  been  dispvited*  Tb^ 
most  probable  conjecture  is,  tbalbebAd  a  ^reiiUfdiM^ 
ticovto  tbe  principles  of  bis  early  yeai-s^  bitt  cdofo/tti^d^ 
at  Itfast  in  outward  observtBinees,  t6  the  refornifitidbiA  bii 
latter  daysi  Of  bis  learning  tbere  is  no  diffei^itoc^  4tf  ifpi* 
aion.  It  was  various  and  e;rtensive;  add  bis  kaiowlefdg^  of 
the  Greek  languagei  parliciriatly^  gave  faitt^  n  nuperUmif 
6var  most  of  bis  oonteoipofdties,  tb^  stady  of  tbal^  litn** 
gnage  in  this '  country  being  then  in  its  infancy.  His  teal 
for  tbe  interests  of  learning  affpears  from  bis  maiiificendd 
to  his  alma  mater,  and  the  same  motive  led  Urn  in  155?t6 
erect  a  monament  in  St*  PsiuPs  cathedral  to  tbe  teiebr^ti^d 
Linacre.  A^  an  author,  be  wiote  much ;  but  some  6f  hii 
works  have  not  been  published.  H^  reifislid,  corre^tied^ 
and  translated  several  of  Galen's  works,  pifinted  atdiffinreUt 
tiones  abroad.  He  publiabed  also,  I*  **  Hippocrates  d^ 
Medioamentis,"  first  discovered  in  MS.  by  him  ;^lso  '^dift 
ratione  Vietus,''  ^so.  2.  *^  De  medendt  methodb,'*  B«M^ 
ii44,  Lond.1556,  8vo.  S.  *<De  Ephemera  Britathrica^^ 
or  an  account  of  tbe  sweating  sickness  in  England^  Londl 
\B56i  and  reprinted  so  lately  as  1721.  4.  ^De  Tbermi* 
Britaonicis/'  5.  <<  Of  some  rare  Plants  add  Ammal^,*^ 
Lond.  1:570,  6.  <<De  Canibus  Britannicis,''  Lond.  137&, 
wbA  inserted  entire  in  Pennant's  ^  British  Zoology.^  f: 
<*  De  prodonciatione  Grsecss  et  Latin  ss  Iiuga9&,^  Laftid: 
1:574,  with  several  other  works,  a  history  of  bis  college, 
fca  still  in  manuscript*.  One  only  of  bis  works  we  re- 
serve for  a  more  particular  notice.  This  Vi^as  bis  Hi^tor5^ 
of  tbe  university  of  Cambridge,  occasioried  by  the  tpp€di^i 
ance  of  a  work  written  by  the  subjetf  of  etrr  neitt  iili^le^ 
in  wbiob  it  was  asseftdd  that  0:tfbrd  wte  Ch^  M6st  Mt*iMC 


.-»  ThsraitotelSderaMd  ASkolly  M     it  MlUM,  «<  J.  0*3  BritiiMii  ^>pMl 
nfiovering  the  proper  titles  and  dates     alkipotet  VevsioMSt  parliia  j«n  ttiSi| 


of  books  of  the  sixteentli  century  ;  sod  partim  recognita  atque  aucta."    Loj. 

^alS,  Pitsv   and  ereii  tanner,   oflen  vkitte,  13^6,  8^0'.    To  Otis  edttidn  ii 
fW9  as  MpNcate  pabKcathms^   irhflt  .  iMcAted  a  prim  of  Dr;  Oalis»  d4M>» 

belong  to  a  collection.     We  aie  not  rately  cnt  in  wood,  with  ■  Ima  haaprii 

sure  that  ilk  the  above  list  we  have  not  according  to  the  custom  or  the  age. 

Mat  inle  the  sane  error  ;  but  we  eaa  Dr.  Jebb*s  volmAe  of  Oains^s  trtietl  itaf^ 

sefer  the  reader  to  a  very  s<!arce  to-  dudes,  '<  De  iHriibuei*'    **  De  vatifiS 

hitte,  in  which  {he  l>est  o^  Caras's  AniiDalibus  ;»^  «  De  librir  proprfis  ;'*^ 

tficts  are  to  be  found,  and  m  which  ind  **  De  praDQOdStiS&e  Of.  k  taL^ 
tiiey  were  collected  by  the  author.    It 
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unAtmitft  (blinded  by  some  Greek  pbilosophen^  ibe  Q4ai« 
twmns  of  Brutui,  md  restored  by  king  Alfred  in  97Q^ 
coasequently  older  tbiin  Cembridge.  Dr.  Caiu4|  hQweyer» 
oompletiely  4efc«fced  his  antagonisi  by  going  farther  back  im 
weient  Jbiiitory»  and  asterttng,  thai  Cambridge  w&«  founded 
Iqr  Oentaher,  994  yeara  b^ore  Christ,  end  consequentty 
OTs  1261  years  older  than  Oxford  !  Strype  says  Ihut  Geiup 
{MiMiahed.  tbis  mrork  (io  I ^§8,  ftva)  nt  tbeinotiott  of  iircb^ 
biahot>^  Parker* .  It  is  to  be  regrelted  that  either  sb0t|l4 
liave  eeabiuked  in  so  ridieulooa  a  controversy.  ^ 

KAY^of  GAIUS  (Thomas),  the  antagonist  of  Dr«  Caiiis 
In  fcbe«iitiqQtty  of  the  univeraities,  was  born,  as  Wood  conr 
jeel^resy  m  Lioookfesbirey  fanttf  acoording  to  Biomefieli^ 
mas^of  a  Yorkakire  family.  He  vraa,  however,  eduoi^ed  at 
Uoiveraity  allege,  Oxford,  where  be  entered  eboot  the 
jreer  151194.  In.i5£a,  be  was  eleoted  fellow  ef  Ail  SkmU, 
l?hefe  he  took .  hia  degrees  in  aits,  and  at  that  time  wes 
eateemed.  jan  exodleot  Latin  scholar^  Greeien,  and  poet 
Jb  1M4,  be  was  o^animonsly  chosen  registrar  of  the  isoi^ 
aMrsity  i  bet,  in  1532^  wiia  deprived  of  this  offioe  for  neg^^ 
fMee.  Soon  after  the  aooession  of  qoeen  Eliaabetb^  be 
WM  OMude  .ptebeedary  c^  l^aliabery.  In  1S#-1,  be  was 
e^lieeted  master  erf  Uaiversity  ecdkege,  to  which  be  was 
eAerweids  e  eonsiderable  benefaoter;  end,  in  15#S,  he 
•was  instituted  to  the  reetoiy  of  Tredingtoa  ia  Worcester*- 
ilbii9e«.  He  died  in  his  college,  in  l&tQy  and  wes  buried  in 
tibe  cbwob  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East.  He  was  well  versed 
in  fsaored  and  pro&ne  learning,  but,  aceocdting  to  Smidi, 
iMigtigettt  and  careless  in  some  parts,  of  his  oMiduct.  He 
trwQsbited  Erasmns^i  **  Paraphrase  on  St.  Mark|''  by  com^ 
maud  of  qi^en  Catherine  Parr,  Load.  1549  '^  and  likewise 
made  translatipna.  from,  the  Oreek  of  Aristotle,  Euiiipides^ 
&«..  but  which  do  not  appiaar  to  have  been  printed.  Whaf 
preserres.  his  memery  is  his  vindieataon^ftheiaatiqiiity  of 
Oxford,  mentioned  in  the  precedin^f  article,  entitled, 
'f  Aesevtie  antaquitatia  Osoniensia  eeadenme,''  printed  .with 
Di.  John  Cains'e  enewer,  1 968,^  1 574,  end  again  by  Hearn# 
8  vols.  8vo,  t7S0*  Mr.  Smit^,  in  bis  history  of  Univerr 
aky  College,  ha$  aeaxly  answeced  Cauis*s  arguments  if^ 
specting  Alfred.  ^ 

«  Ath.  Ox.  Tol  1.^Si&lth'<  iki^ls  of  Oalvertity  CcOlcge,  p.  ISt. 
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I^EACH  (Benjamin),  a  Baptist  divine  of  ooftsiderable 
note  in  his  day,  and  some  of  whose  writings  are  stiU  popii'^ 
lar,  was  born  Feb.  29,  1640;  at  Stokehaman  in  Bqcking« 
ham^hire :  he  appears  to  have  had  no  regular  education; 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  fiarents,  and  for  some  time 
worked  at  a  trade.  He  read  much,  however,  in  the  reli- 
gious controversies  of  the  times,  and  entertaining  doabtt 
of  the  validity  of  infant  baptism^  was  himself  re* baptised 
by  immersion,  when  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  joined  him* 
self  to  a  congregation  of  Baptists.  Between  this  and  bis 
eighteenth  year,  he  probably  studied  with-  a'  view  to  ^e 
ministry,  as  at  that  latter  period,  be  became  a  preacher, 
and  some  time  after  his  settlement  in  LondcN),  attached 
himself  to  the  particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists.  After 
the  restoration,  he  frequently  was  involved  in  prosecutions, 
owing  to  the  bold  avowal  of  his  seittiments,  especially  in  a 
little  traict  called  *<  The  ChiWs  Instractor,''  in  whreh-  he 
asserted  that  inftints  ought  not  to  be  baptised;  thait  laymen,^ 
having  abilities,  might 'preadi  the  gospel,  &t^'  , For  this 
he  was  tried  at  Aylesbury  assizes,  Oct  8,  1664,  and. sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  and  pillory,  the  latter  ofwhieh 
was  executed*  at  the  market-place  of  Winslow,^  where  be 
waa  then  a  preacher.  In  1668  be  was  chosen  pastor  of  a 
congregation  of  Baptists  in  Goat-yard  passage,  Horsley* 
down,  Southwark.  In  1674  and  some  following  years/  be 
had  a  controversy,  concerning  bis  particular  tenets,,  with 
Baxter,  Burkitt,  Fiavel,  and  others,  and  with  some  of*  his 
own  persuasion,  coaceming  certain  minute  points  of  dis«> 
cipline.  He  was  in  all  his  opinions  sincere,  and  aecoonted 
a  man  of  great  piety,  and  of  very  considerable  knowledge, 
considerii^  the  want  of  early  education  and  opportunitiea. 
He  died  July  18, :  1704,  and  was  interred  in  the  bnriaU 
ground  belonging  to  ^ke  Baptists,  in  the  Park  SpotithwmiE. 
lie  published  >  a  great  many  tracts,  some  controversial  and 
some  practical.  His  **  Travels  o€  True  Godliness,*''  and 
^'  Travels  of  Ungodliness,"  written  in  the  mannertof  Bnn^ 
yan,  have  passed  through  ipany  editions,  and  are  still  ptoU 
pillar;  but  bis  ablest  works  are  his."  Key  toxip^n  Scrip- 
ture.Metapbors,''  first  pubhsfaed  in  16^82;.  and  hit>  ^  Ex* 
position  of  tb<!i  Parables,"   1704,  both  in  folio.! >. 

KEATE  (George),  a  very  agreeable  English  writer,  vvas 
descended  from  sir  .George  Hungerford,  his  great  gr$nd« 
•  .  -t      '  ''        f 

1  Crosby's  Hist,  of  the  Baptists.— Wilson's  Hist,  of  Pissenttof  Cfanrdiet* 
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fiitber,  by  lady  Fraaces  Ducie,  only  daughter  of  Fraocii- 
lord  Seymour, . baron  of  Trowbridge.     He  was  born,  as. 
noay  be  conjectured,  about  1729  or  1730,  and  received  hi», 
education  at  Kingston  school,  under  the  rev.  Mr^  Woode- 
son.     From  thence  he  went  to  Geneva,  lyhere  he.  resided, 
aome  years ;  and  during  his  stay  therei  became  acquainted*, 
wfith  Vj(»ltaire,  with  whrai  be  continued  to  correspond  noaoy* 
years  after  he  returned  to  .England*     After  finishing  the. 
tour  of  Europe,  be  settled  as  a  student  ia  the  Iiiner  Tern-, 
ple^  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  sometimes  attended  West-^; 
iiiuister«l}all ;  though  he  did  not  meet  with  encouragements 
enough  to  induce  his  perseverance  in  his  profes^ioui  nor 
indeed  do^  it  seem  probable  that  be  bad  sufficient  applir 
cation  for  it.    <His  first  performance  was  ^^  Ancient  and 
Afodern  Rome,^'  a  poem,  written  at  Rome  in  1755,  and. 
published  in  1760,  with  merited  applause,     Soon  after,  he 
printed  **  A  short  Account  of  the  Ancient  History^  present* 
Government,  and  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva."  .  This 
work  be  dedicated  to  bis  friend  Voltaire.  .In  1762  he- 
produced  an  ^^  Epistle  from  lady  Jane  Gray  to  lord  Guild* 
ford  Dudley ;"  and  in  1763  "  The  Alps,"  a  poem,  which,: 
for  tculb  of  description,  elegance  of  versification,  and  vi*> 
gour  of  imagination,  greatly  surpasses  all  his  other  poeti-: 
cjd. productions.     In  1764  he  produced  ^^  Netley  Abbey;'' 
audio  176ir,  the  ^^  Temple.  Student,  an  Epistle  to  a  Friend,"; 
ia.wbioh  he  agreeably  rallies  bis  own  want  of  application  in 
the  study  of  th^.  law,  and  intimates  his  irresistible  penchant 
for  the  belles  lettres..    In  1769  he  married  miss  Hudson^ 
of  Waolipi  Leicestershire.    Some  months  before  which,'he 
bad  published  '^  Ferney,"  an  epistle  to  Mons.  de  Voltaire,  in 
which  be  introduced  a  fine  eulogium  on  Shakspeare,  which, 
procured  him,  soon  after,  the  compliment,  from  the  mayor 
at[id  burgesses  of  Stratford,  of  a  standisb^  mpunted  with  siU 
vet,  made  out  of  the  mulberry- tree  planted  by  tbatillus*' 
trious.^bard.     In*  1773  be  published  ^<  The  Monument  in 
Arcadia,"  a  dramatic  poem,  founded  on  a  well-known  pie-  - 
tuj^e  of  Poussin;  and  in  1779,  '^Sketches  from  Nature,« 
taken>  and  coloured   in   a  Journey   ta  Margate,''.  2  vplt. . 
12mO)  an  imit^ti^a  of  Sterne's  '*  Seotiniental  Journey."--?* 
In.l78JL  ha  collected . his  poetical  works  in  two  volumes, 
witb  a  dedication  to.  Dr.  Heberdei^  including  a  number  of 
new. pieces  never  before  printed,,  and  an  excellent  por* 
trait  of  himself.     Of  these  pieces,  one  was  <<  The  Helve- 
tiad/'  afragaieut,  writteo  at  Geneva,  in  1756,     He  bad. 

T  2 
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iftCend^d  to  eompofte  a  poem  of  tome  lengtb,  on  th^ 
Habjeet  of  the  emaiicipatton  of  Switzerland  from  tbe  dp^ 
pression  of  tlie  bottse  of  Austria,  and  had  even  settled  the 
plan  of  his  work,  when  he  acquainted  M.  V^Itatre  with  hia 
intention,  who  advised  htm  rather  to  employ  hit  time  on 
tlibjeets  more  likely  to  interest  tbe  public  attention ; 
f  *  For/^  said  be,  **  should  you  devote  yourself  to  the  com-* 
pletiM  of  your  present  design^  the  Sti^iss  would  be  much 
obliged  to  you^  without  being  able  to  read  yoil,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  care  little  abodt  the  matter.^ 
Whatever  justice  there  was  in  this  remark,  Mr.  K*  relin* 
<}uished  his  pUn,  and  never  reiumed  it  afterwards.  In 
17a  1,  he  published  an  ^*  Epistle  to  Angelica  Kaoflman." 

A  few  years  after  he  became  engagcnd  in  a  long  and  ret^ 
atioua  lawsuit,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  (to  say  the 
leaaiof  it)  of  an  architect  who  professed  himself  to  be  his 
friend ;  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
detail.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  be  shewed  that 
his  good  humour  bad  not  forsaken  him:  and  in  1787  be 
gave  to  the  public  the  principal  circumstances  of  his  ca%e 
in  a  performance  entitled  '^  The  Distressed  Poet,  a  serio- 
-comic Poem,  in  three  cantos,'*  4to,  with  some  pleasantry, 
and  withoBt  any  acrimony. 

In  the  next  year,  1788,  tbe  last  of  his  productions  a^-* 
peared^  and  the  composition  was  very  honourable  to  his 
talents  and  bis  liberality.  In  1782,  the  Antelope  plM:ket 
was  shipwrecked  on  tbe  Pelew  Islands,  where  the  com- 
mander, captain  Wilson,  and  bis  crew  lived  some  time  bi^* 
fore-th^  could  get  off.  Tbe  circumstances  attending  this 
extraordinary  deliverance  having  been  communicated  to  Mr. 
Keate»  he  offered  to  draw  up  the  narrative  of  them  for  the 
.^vantage  of  his  friend  captain  Wilson.  This  he  executed ' 
in  **  An  Account  of  tbe  Pelew  Islands,  situated  in  t^e 
western  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  composed  from  the* 
journals  and  communications  of  captain  Henry  Wilson  slid 
tome  of  his  officers,  who  in  August  1783  were  there  ship- 
wrecked, in  tbe  Antelope,  4  packet  belongingtothe'honoiir- 
able  East  India  Company,"  4to,  a  work  written  firith  grtet 
elegance,  compiled  with  much  care,  and  which,  ifembbl- 
litbed  (as  it  certainly  appears  to  be)  with  facts  better  eaU 
culated  to  have  found  a  place  in  a  novel  than  a  |;efltfine 
narrative,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  m!s-infermatt<m*of 
those  who  wer^  actors  i»  the  acene^.  ai^d  xjsu^t  first  have 
deceived  before  they  obtained  credit.    Mr.  Keate  (who 
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ilfi4ertocik  tbe  tmk  on.tbe  wovt  disinterested  priiKipl«,  sBd 
denvi^d  no.ndraQtAge  wbalever  from  the  worb)  uriw  too 
ilprdiyjLfQQralist  to  have  bad  any  baod  in  the  jinposiliQn, 
,  Bwdea  ihe  pie^et  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Keate  wai 
tihe  auibo^  of.  many  prologuea  and  epil(^ues,  apdieii  at 
IVf  r»  Newcomb*«  icbo<^  at  Hackney ;  and  of  other  oec^- 
'  AipMl.varBes  in. the  literary  journals,  not,  however,  of  a«f* 
#(^ent  importance  to  be  enumerated.  He  bad  al$o 
^apted  biA  friend  Voltaire^s  <' Semiramis**  totbe$ta^; 
but  this  was  superseded,  in  1 777,  ftt  Drury-^Iaiiei,  by  cap'- 
i;^n  Ays^ongh^s  translatiook 

Mn  Keate^s  life  passed  without  any  vicissitiides  of  for* 

tune ;  be^  inherited  an  ample  estate,  which  he  did  not  at* 

tempt  to  increase  otberwi)»e  than  by  those  atten^ons  whieh 

rPffu^ence  diisMited  in  the  management  of  it.    He  waa  bos- 

;pitabie  aed  heneBceut,   and  possessed  the  gocfd  will  of 

.  mankind  ill  a  very  eminent  degree.    For  the  laatyeaver 

r jtwpi  bU  heitlth  visibly  declined ;  but  on  the  day  be  died, 

^he  appeared  to  be  somewhat  mended'     His  death  wasMd* 

den,  on  June  27,  1797,     He  left  one  daughter^  H^ed 

iiP  .\Tii6  to  John  Henderson,  esq.  of  the  Adelpbl     His 

wid^w,  died  in  1 800.    At  the  time  of  bis  death,  Mr.  Keele 

was  a  bencher  of  the  Temple,  and  a  very  otd  member  ef 

j^  royal  and  antiquary  societiies,  of  both  which  be  had 

•been  frequently  elected  one  of  the  council.^ 

KEATING  (G£OFF&£Y),  an  Irish  historian^  wes  been 
m  the  province  of  Munster,   6f  English  ancestry,   md 
^floorisbc^  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  eentuvy. 
He  was  educated  with  a  view  to  the  Roman  cetbolie  cboreb, 
,  end  having  received  at  a  foreign  university  the  degree  4f 
B.  0«  he  returned  to  bis  native  country,  and  became  a  ce- 
:i  lebrated  preacber.    Bein£  well  versed  in  the  micient  Iridi 
Jenguage,  be  collected  the  remains  of  the  early  hiatoiy 
and.  Mtiquities  of  the  island,  and  formed  them  into  a  re- 
gular narrative.    This  work,  which  he  finished  about  the 
/Sime  of  the.  accession  of  Charles  I.  commencea  from  tiie 
^firatpUoting  of  Irdand,  after  the  deluge,  and  goes  on  to 
.ibe  aeventeemh  year  of  king  Henry  II.  giving  an  acootuit' 
4»£tbeJivea  and  reigns  of  one  hundred  and  seventy^^four 
luAgaof  the  Milesian  race,  replete  with  fictitious  peraon* 
^egesAod  fabulous  narratives,  which,  however/  it  hes  been 
,9s^  he  fpyes^  9A  such,  and  does  not  impose  them  on  his 

.   >  Qentlenum*!  tUti  fiowptoaa  Sfsfaf ibm  Mr  tlSiL-tlipiwls**  ll^wyer. 
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'  Ifeaders  as  true  history.    The  work  remained  in  MS.  itt  the 

'  original  language,  till  it  was  translated  into  English  "hy 
Dermot  O'Connor,  and  published  in  London  in  1723;  but 
a  better  edition  appeared  in  1738^  with  plates  of  the  arms 

^  of  the  principal  Irish  families,  and  an  appendiit,  not  in  the 
former,  respecting  the  ancient  names  of  places.     Keating 

^  died  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or,  as 

<  some  think,  much  earlier,  about  1625.  He  wrote  some 
pieces  of  the  religious  cast,   and '  two  poems^   one,   an 

'  ^^  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Lord  Decies,'*  the  other  a 
burlesque  on  his  servant  Simon,  whom  he  compares  with 

"  the  ancient  heroes.^ 
*    KEBLE  (Joseph),  an  Engli A  lawyer,  was  the  son  ci  a 

'  lawyer  of  eminence,  during  Cromwell^s  usurpation,  and 
borh  in  London,  1632.  After*  a  proper  preparation,  be  w^s 
sent  to  Jesus -college,  Oxford;  whence  he  shortly  removed 

'  to  All-souls,  of  which  he  was  made  fellow  by  the  parlia- 

.  ment  visitors  in  1648.  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.  B.*  in 
1644 ;  and,  not  long  after,  was  admitted  student  at  Gray^s 
inn,  London,  and  became  a  barrister  about  1658.  The 
following  year  he  went  to  Pat'is.  After  the  restoration,. he 
attetaded  the  King's  beneh  bar  with  extraordinary  «iBsi- 
duity,  continuing  there  as  long  as  the  court  sat,  in  all  the 
terms  from  166 1  to  1710,  but  was  haidly  ever  known  to 
be  retained  in  any  cause,  or  even  to  make  a  motion.     He 

(died  suddenly,  under  the  gate-way  of  GrayViitn,  Aug. 
1710,  just  as  he  was. going  to  take  the  air  in  a  coach.     He 

>  wasTa  man  of  incredible  industry,  for  besides  having  pub- 
lished several  books  in  his  life^time,  be  left  above  100 
•large  foHos,  and  more  than  50  thick  4tos  in  MS.  twenty  of 
which  are  in  the  library  of  GriLy*s-inn«  Writing  must  have 
been  hi»  delight  as  well  as  employment,  and  became  so 
habitual,  that  be  not  only  reported,  the  law  cases  at  the 
KingVbench,  Westminster,  but  all  the  sermons  at  Gray's- 
inn  chapel,*  both  fovenoon  and  afternoon,  which  amounted  ^t 
last  4o  above  4000.     This  was  the  mode  of  the  times  ^eti 

^  he  was  young ;  and  there  is  a  mechanism  in  .some  natures, 
which  makes  them  fond  of  proceeding  as  they  have  set  out. 
He  appears  ta  have  been  a  man  of  a  singular  turn  in  other 
respeets,  yet  regular  in  his  conduct,,  and  very  benevolent. 
The  first  work  he  undertook  for  the  public  was  a  new 
table^  with  many  new  references,  to  the  statute-book^  in 

I  ipm^s  edition  of  .Wan'ft  Iieiittd^^Monri, 
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'l&lifl  '  Si  *^  Ati  E'SpIaDation  of  the  Laws  against  Ile€a« 
^%»t»f  &c>  abridged,"  16S1^  8vo.  3.  ^<  An  Assistance  to 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  for  the  easier  Performance  of  their 
DiHy/'  1683,  folio;  licensed  by  all  the  judges.  4.  '<  Re- 
ports taken  at  the  King^s-bench  at  Westminster,  from  the 
12th  to  the  30th  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  late  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Charles  II/'  1685,  3  vols,  folio.  This  work 
was  ako  licensed  by  the  judges  ;  but  not  being  digested  in^ 
tfaie  ordinary  method*  of  such  colleolions,  and  having,  no 
table  of  references,  it  was.  not  sp  well  received  as  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  the  credit  of  it  being  once  sunk,  could. not 
he  retrieved,  though  the  table  was  added  in  1696.  Indeed, 
as  a  reporter  he  does  not  stand  high  in  the  opinion  of  the 
profession.  5«  Two  essays,  one  '*On  Human  Nature,  or  the 
Creation  of  Mankind ;-'  the  other,  ^*  On  Human  Actions.'' 
These  were  pamphlets.'  ' 

KECKERMAN  (BARTHOLOMew),  a  very  learned  man, 
was  born  at  Dantzic,  in  Prussia,  1571.  He  received  the 
-drst  rudiments  of  learning  Onder  James  Fabricius,  so  dis* 
tinguished  by  his  zeal  against  Papists,  Anabaptists,  and 
other  heretics  y  and  in  1589,  was  sent  to  Hbe  university  of 
Wirtemberg,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  divinity. 
Two  yew  after,  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Leipsic ; 
whenjtte,  after  half  a.  year's  stay,  he  went  in  15^2,  to 
that,  of  Heideiberg.  Here  he  took  a  master's  degree, 
and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  governors  of  the  uni«- 
versity,  tbati  be  was  first  made  a  tutor  and  afterwards  He* 
brew  professor  there.  In  1597,  the  senate  of  Dantztc, 
pleased  with  the  reputation  and  merit  of  their  oouotryman^ 
sent  him  a  formal  and  honourable  invitation,  by  letter,  to 
come  and  take  upon  him  part  of  the  management  of  their 
academy,  which  be  at  first  refused,  but  on  a  second  hivt* 
tation,  in  1601,  consented,  after  having  first  received  the 
degree  of  D.  I>.  at  Heidelberg,  As.  soon  as  he  was  settled 
at.  Dautzic,  be  proposed  to  lead  the  youth  through  the 
very  penetralia  of  pbilosTopby,  by  a  newer  and  moire  comr 
pendious  method  than  had  hitherto  been  found  opt,  ac«' 
cording  to  which  they  might,  within  the  compass  of  three 
years,  finish  a  complete  course.  For  this  purpose  he  pur* 
sued  the  scheme  he  had  begun  at  Heidelberg,  and  drew 
up  a  great  number  of  books  and  systems  upon  all  sorts  of 
subjects ;  logic,  rhetoric,  oeconomics,  ethics,  politics,  phyr 

I  Biog.  Brit«<-*Ntclioli'$  Bowyer.«— Bridgman'^  Legal  Bibtiograpby. 
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«ics)  mMEpbysicsy  geognii:diy,  aitrondiay,  ftc/:  and  iti'dfi 
andostriouB  manner  he  went  on  ti(l'160^y  wbe»»  fairly  iMrn 
imt  with  conBtant  ftttentten  to  tbe  buatness  of  teackingi,  he 
-died  at  the  early  age  of  tlitTty-eigbt.  HU  workii  wefc 
ftiiUitbed  at  Geneva  in  1614^^  vols.  fol.  Tfa«  neat  ira^ 
IsaUeare  hia  syatetnatic  treatiies  on  rfaetorie;  but  ttf^ 
Unert  all  for  some  time  Used  in  teaching,  and  afttrarafJa 
fiiliaged  by  otbet  comptlers^  withont  acknowledgmeiit. '  . 
^  K£ENE  (Edmocid),  feui  English  preiate^  bom  in  171^, 
mwA  the  younger  txm  of  Charles  Keene,  of  Lyany  in  Nor^ 
ftiky  esq.  siMaetime  oHiyor  of  that  town,  mffaoseetdeit  a<m 
ikt^  air  Benjamin  Keene,  many  yearn  ambasaador  <at  Mia»» 
iMd)  and  K.  B.  who  died  D^c.  15, 1757,  leaving  biafbrfUM 
to:  the  aubject  of  this  artiele.  Mr.  Edmund  Keene  «raa 
fint  edveated  at  the  Charter*«hoose,  and  afterwards  at  Caiiia 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitMi  in  lT3a.  In 
^73^  be  waa  appointed  one  of  bis  majesty's  preacfaefB  at 
Wihitehall  chapel,  and  made  fellow  of  Peterhouse  in  17S9. 
In  1740  he  was  made  chaplain  to  aregim<mtof  marines-; 
iind,  iti' the  same  year,  by  tbe  interest  of  bis  brother  witb 
iir  ^Robert  Walpole,  be  succeeded  bishop  Butler  in  the 
.valnabie  I'ectc^y  of  Stanhope,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
ilk  17^,  be  preached  and  published  a  sermon  at  Newcastle^ 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  tbe  society  for  the  relief  of 
ibe  widows  and  orphans  of  clergymen  ;  and,  in  Decembi^ 
IbUowiog,  on  ibe  death  of  0r.  Whalley,  he  was  ehosen 
iMster  ^  Peceirhousei  In  1730,  being  viceHshanceNof^y 
laader  tbe'ampices  of  the  late  duke  of  Newcastle)  he  ve^ 
lifted  tbe  ooticludtng  paragraph  iti  his  speech  on  bemg 
•leeted,  *'Mec  tardum  nectimidum  habebitis  procanceHa«> 
vstm^^^  by  promoting,  with  great  ae«d  and  success^  the  re* 
gnlationa -{or  inrvpniving  the  discipline  of  the  universit^f. 
This  eicpcised  bim  to  much  obloquy  from  the  younger  part 
bf  it,  particttkriy  in  the  famous  ^*  Fmgment^*'  and  ^*  T)»e 
Key  to  tbe  Fmgmenty**  by  Dr.  King,  in  which  Dr.  Keene 
was  ridbcttled  (in  prote)  under  the  name  of  M%in,  and  in^ 
that  of  tbe  ^*  Capitttde'*  (in  verse),  under  that  of  Aoutiis^ 
bat  at  the^iMe  time  his  care  and  attention  to  the  iimipe^s 
and  cbai9K3ter  of  idse  university  justily  eT^dearec)  him  to  bia 
gseait  patron^  «a  that  in  Jan.  1T52,  soon  after  the  expim^ 
tion  of  his  <rffifee»  which  he  held  for  two  years,  he  was  no* 
MliM^ted  to  tbe  see  of  Cheater^  vacant  by  «ke  deaih  -oH  biiyhop 
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^ploe,  and  was  consecrated  m  Ely-boose  chapel  on  Palm 
Sanday,  March  28.  With  this  lie  held  in  cotnanendaai  his 
fectoiryi  and,  for  two  years^  his  headship,  when  he  was 
succeeded,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  by  Dr.  Law.  In  May 
Allowing  his  lordship  murried  the  only  daughter  of  Lan* 
*«elot  Andrews,  esq.  of  Edmonton,  formerly  an  eminent 
Jiaeo««draper  in  Cheapstde,  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  bishop  Andrews.  She 
4ied  Mardi  24,  177§.  In  1770,  on  Ae  death  of  bishop 
iMawBon,  be  was  translated '  to  the  \ai«iable  see  of  Ely. 
iSiacemng  large  dibpidaftionsi  his  lordship  procured  an  act 
i^  parliament;  for  alienating  the  old  palace  in  Holbom,  and 
Imilding-a  new  one,  by  which  the  see  has  been  freed  from 
m  great  iiiciimbimoc^,  and  obtained  some  increase  abo  of 
«nnoal  revenue*  **  The  bishopric,*^  it  has  been  humorously 
observed,  <*  though  stripped  of  the  strawberries  wbid^ 
Shakspeare  commemorates  to  have  been  so  noted  in  Ifot- 
born,  has,  in  lieu  of  th^m^  what  may  very  well  consol^'a 
iBB»n  not  over-scrupulous  in  his  appetites,  tiz.  a  new  maiik 
flion  of  Portland  stone  in  Dover-street,  and  a  revenue  of 
MOOL  a  year,  to  keep  it  warn  and  in  good  repute."  Bishop 
Keene  soon  followed  his  friend  Dr.  Caryl,  <'whom,"  ha 
said,  <<  he  bad  long  known  and  regarded,  and  who,  though 
he  had  a  few  more  years  over  him,  he  did  not  think  would 
have  gone  before  him.**  He  died  July  6^  1781,  m  th^ 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  jage»  and  was  buried  at  his  own 
desire  in  bishop  West's  chapel,  Ely  cathedral,  where  ts'a 
abort  epitaph  drawn  up  by  hiuiMelf.  ^*  Bishop  Keene,''  it 
IS  observed  by  bishop  Newton,  '*  succeeded  to  Ely,  to  his 
heart's  desire,  and  happy  it  was  that  he  did  so ;  for,  few 
could 'have  borne  the  expence,  or  have  displayed  the  taste 
and  magnificence,  which  he  has  done,  having  a  liberal  for^ 
tune  as  Well  as  a  liberal  mind,  and  really  meriting  the  ap^ 
peilatton  of  a  builder  of  palaces.  For,  he  built  a  ne«^ 
paiace  at  Chester;  be  built  a  new  Ely^house  in  London; 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  a  new  palace  at  Ely;  leaving 
ottly  the  outer  waits  standing,  be  formed  a  hew  inside,  a;iid 
thereli^  converted  it  into  one  of  the  best  episcopal  houses, 
if  noc  the  veiy  best,  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  indeed  re-^ 
oeivied  the  money  which  arose  from  the  sale  of  old  Ely^ 
bouse^  and  also  what  was  paid  by  the  executors  of  his  pre<* 
decess^NT  for  dilapidations,  which,  all  together,  amounted 
to  about  11,000/.;  but  yet  he  expended  some  thousands 
more  of  his  own  upon  the  buildings,  and  new  houses  re- 
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.quire  new  furniturew*'  It  is  qbieily  o»  accottnl  of  this  taste 
and  munificence  that  he  ,  deseryes  notice^  as  he  is  not 
known  in  the  literary  world,  uniess  by  five  occasionai  ser- 
mons of  no  distinguished  merit.' 

KEILL  (JoHN)y  an  eminent  mathematician  and  pbilo- 
.■sopber,  was  born  Dec.  1,  1671,  at  £dinburgb|  yvhere  he 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning ;  and,  being  edu- 
cated in  that  university^  continued  there  till  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.     His  genius  leading  him  to  the  mathema- 
tics, he  studied  that  science  very  successfully  under  David 
Gregory  the  professor  there,  who  was  one  of  the  first  that 
bad  embraced  the  Newtonian  philosophy^  and,  in  1694^ 
he  followed  his  tutor  to  Oxford,  where,  being  admitted  of 
Baliol,  be  obtained  one  of  the  Scotch  exbibitians  in  that 
college.     He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught 
Newton^s  principles  by  the  experiments  on  which  they  are 
groupded,  which  be  was  enabled  to  do  by  an  apparatus  of 
instruments  of  his  own  providing;  and  the  lectures  he  de- 
livered in  his  chambers  upon  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy,  procured  him  very  great  reputation.   The  first 
public  specimen  be  gave  of  bis  skill  in  mathematical  and 
philosophical  knowledge,  was  his  ^^  Examination  of  Bur- 
net's Theory  of  the  Earth,'*  which  appeared  in  1698,  and 
was  universally,  applauded  by  the  men  of  science,  and  al- 
lowed to  be  decisive  against  the  doctor's  '^  Theory/'     To 
this  piece  he  subjoined  *^  Remarks  upon  Whiston's  New 
Theory  of  the  Earth ;"  and  these  tbeories,  being  defended 
by  their  respective  inventors,  drew  from  Keill,  in  1699, 
another  performance   entitled  '^  An  Examination  of  the 
Reflections  of  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  together  with  ^  a 
.Defence  of  the  Remarks  6n  Mr.  Whiston's  New  Theory'." 
Dr.  Burnet  was  a  man  of  great  humanity^  moderation,  and 
candour;   and.it  was  therefore  supposed  that  iKeill  had 
treated  him  too  roughly,  considering  the  great  disparity  of 
years  between  them.     Keill,  however,  left  the  doctor  in 
possession  of  that  which  has  since  beeo  thought  the  great 
characteristic  and  excellence  of  bis  work :  and,  though  he 
disclaimed  him  as  a  philosopher,  yet  allowed  him  to  be  a 
man  of  a  fine  imagination.     '^  Perhaps,"  says  he,  ^'  many 
of  his  readers  will  be  sorry  to  be  undeceived  obout  his 
Theory ;  for,  as  1  believe  never  any  book  was  fuller  of 
mistakes  ,and  errors  in  philosophy,  so  noue  ever  abounded 

*  Beptliam's  Ely. — ^Nichols's  Bowyer.^^-Bisbop  Newton's  life. 
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.  I9iih  more  beautiful  scenes  and  surprizing  images  of  nature. 
But  I  write  only  to  those  who  might  expect  to  find  a  true 
,  philosophy  in  it :  they  who  read  it  as  an  ingenious  romance 
will  still  be  pleased  with  their  entertainment." 

The  following  year  Dr.  Millington,  8edleian  pntfessor 
^of  natural  philosophy  in  Oxford,  who  had  been  appointed 
physician  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  substituted  Keill  as 
-bis  deputy,  to  read  lectures  in  the  public  schools.     This 
{ office  he  discharged  with  great  reputation  ;  and  the  term 
of  ..enjoying  the  Scotch  exhibition  at  Baliol^college,  with- 
:Ojat  taking  orders,  ncm  expiring,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
,from  Dn  Aldricb,  dean  of  Christ-church,  to  reside  there. 
.In  1701  be  published  his  celebrated  treatise,  the  substance 
of  .several  lectures  on  the  new  philosophy,  entitled  ^  In- 
troductio  ad  veram  physicam,'*  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
.best  and  most  useful* of  all. bis  performances.     In  the  pre- 
face h«  insinuates  the  little  progress  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
'  ^^  Principia'*   had  made  in   the  world  ;    and  says,   that 
^^  though  the  mechanical  philosophy  was  then  in  repute, 
;  yet,  in  most  of'  the  writings  upon  this  subject,  scarce  any 
.  thing  was  to  be  found  but  the  name.^*     The  first  edition 
.  of  this  book  contained  only  fourteen  lectures  ;  but  to  the 
second,  in  170i,  he  added  two  more.     About  50  yean 
9^,  when  the  Newtonian  philosophy  began  to  be  esta- 
blished in  France,  this  piece  was  in  great  esteem  there, 
being  considered  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  '*  Prin- 
cipia ;''  and  a  new  edition  in  £nglish  was  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  17:^6,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Maupertuis,  who  was 
then  in  England,  and  subjoined  to 'it  a  new  hypothesis  of 
his  own,  concerning  Uie  ring  of  the  planet  Saturn* 

In  Feb.  1701   he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  royal 

r  society;  and,  in  1708,  published,  in  the  <*  Ptiilosophical 

.Transactions,"  a  paper  ^<Of  the  Laws  of  Attraction,  and 

its  Physical  Principles."    At  the  same  time,  being  ofiended 

at  a  passage  in  the  ^^  Acta  Eruditorum*'  at  Leipsic,  in 

which  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  claim  to  the  first  invention  of  the 

method  of  fluiuons  was  called  in  question,  he  commnni- 

.PHted  to  the  royal  society  another  paper,    in  which  he 

assorted,  tfa^  justice  of  that  claim.     In  1709  he  was  ap- 

.poiated  treas«»rer  to  the   Palatines,   and   in  that  station 

attended  them  in  their  passage  to  New  England ;  and, 

.#oqn.  after  his  return  in  1710,  was  chosen  Savilian  professor 

of  astronomy  at  Oxford.     In   1711,   being  attacked  by 

l^ibnitz,  he  entered  the  lists  against  that  mathematician. 
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in  tbe  dts||ute  about  di6  inventbn  ef  ftaxioiii.  L^itofte 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hans  8k>anev  then  «6$citaiy  to  tbe 
royal  sooietyy  dated  March  4|  1711,  in  ivhicli  he  rei^ir^ 
Keill,  in  effect^  to  give  htBK  tatisfa^ibn  for  (be  injury  he 
had  done  htm  in  hh  paper  relating  to  the  passage  in  the 
''Acta  Eructitorum"  at  Leipsic.  He  protettedi  tbtt  be 
was  imr  from  assuming  to  himself  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  tn0»- 
thod  of  Anxtons ;  and  desired,  ttieirefore,  that  Kcfill  might 
.be  obliged  to  retmct  his  fidse  assertion.  Ketll  desired,  on 
the  otber  band,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  justify  what' 
he  had .  asserted  I  whioh  he  performed  to  tb^  approbation 
of  Sir  Isaac,  and  other  members  of  tbe  society;  and  « 
copy  of  bis  defcfnce  was  sent  to  Lefl>nita,  who,  in  a  second 
letter,  remonstrated  stiU  more  loudly  agaisut  KeUl'swaht 
of  eandoor  a^d  sincerity ;  adding,  that  it  was  not  fit  kft  one 
of  his  age  and  experieoee  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  an 
upstart,  who  acted  without  apy  authority  frosM  Sir  Isaac 
Newton;  and  desiring  that  tbe  royal  society  would  enjoin 
htm  ttlence.  Upon  this,  a  special  com«Httee  was  app^ted ; 
who,  after  examining  the  facts,  concluded  their  report  witfa^ 
^<  reofconing  Mr.  Newton  the  inventor  of  fluxions ;  and  that 
Mr.  Keill,  in  asserting  die  same,  had  been  no  ways  injurious 
to  Mr.  Leibnitz."  In  the  mean  time,  KeiH  behaved  bibi* 
adf  with  great  firmness  and  ^hrit ;  whiefa  he  also  sheW^ 
afterwards  in  a  Latin  epistle,  written  in  1780,  to  BernoulK, 
mathematical  professor  at  Basil,  on  account  of  the  same 
visage  shewn  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  in  tbe  title-page  of 
whiefa  he  put  the  arms  of  Scotland,  vis.  a^thistle,  with  thi^ 
mc^to,  ^'  Nenfto  me  impune  lacessit**  The  particulars  of 
the  contest  are  recorded  in  ColItns*&  ^'Commerciam  Epitf* 
tdicum.'*  -      -  ' 

,  Aboat  171 1,  several  objections  were  urged  against^Sir  Isaac 
N^jwton^  philosophy,  in  support  of  Des  Cartes's  notions 
of  a  plenum ;  which  occasioned  Keill  to  draw  up  a  papery 
which  was  published  in  tbe  **  Philosophical  Transactibns,^" 
^^  On  the  Rarity  of  Matter,  and  tbe  Tenuity  of  its  Compo 
sition,"  in  which  he  paints  out  various  phenomena,  wbieh 
cannot  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  of  a  plenum. 
But,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  controvert,  queen  Anne 
was  pleased  to  appoint  bmt  her  decipben^r;  a  post  for 
which  be  was,,  it  seems,  very  fit.  His  sagacity  was-  such,' 
that,,  though  a  decipherer  is  always  supposed  to  be  mdde^ 
rately  skilled  in  the  language  in  which  the  paper  given  him 
to  decipher  is  written ;  yet  he  is  said  once  to  have  deci* 
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fjhftred  t  papor  Mrritten  i^  Swedish^  without  knowing  a  word' 
q£  tb%  kingn^ge.     In  17IS»  the  unirersity  conferred  ow 
him  ibe  degree  of  IML  D.  at  t||ft  public  act ;  and,  two  yeara 
after,  he  published  an  edition  of  Commandinus^s  **  Euclid/' 
with  additiona .  of  hiB  !Owq,  of  two  tracts  on  Trigonometry; 
1^  the  nature  of  Logarithoia*    In  1717  he  was  married  to 
aoDne  lady,  who  recooimended  herself  to  htm^-  it  is  said]^ 
purely  by  her  personal  accomplishnientft.    The  Ausetioua 
BIt.  Abop  wrote  some  lines  on  this  occasion  (Gent.  Magj 
^l  XXXVIIL  238),  which  intiosate  that  Keill  bad  been 
a  man  ^f  gallantry  in  his  youth ;  and  this  appean,  indeed^ 
lo  be  conftrmed  by  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia 
BrUannica.      In  1718  he  published  bis  *<  Introdiictio  ad 
neraas  Aslronomiaoi  i''  which  treatise  was  afterwards,  at  tibe^ 
vequesi  of  the  duchess  of  Chandos,  translated  by  himself 
iiftto  English ;  and, . wkfa  several  emendations,  published  in 
1781,  under  the  title  of  ^^  An  Introduction  to  the  true 
Asironomy,  or.  Astronomical  Leotores  read  in  the  Astro**" 
nomical  Schools  of  the  University  of  Oxford.**    This  was* 
bis  last  gift  to  the  public ;  for  be  was  seized  this  summer 
with  a  violent  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  hit  life  Sept.  1^ 
:(721j  when  he  was  not  quite  fifty  years  oM.^ 
.  KEILL  <J.aMts),-an  eanineat  physician  of  the  mathe^- 
makiosd  sect,  and  brother  to  the  preeeding)  was  born  in 
Scotlrad  March  27,  1 673.     Haring  receiv^  the  early  part 
of  his  educatioii  in  his  native  country^  he  went  abroad  with' 
the  view  of  completing  it  in  the  schools  of  celebrity  on  the 
continent ;  and  obtained  such  a  degnee  of  knowledge  as* 
distiugoisbed  him  soon  after  his  return  to  England.     He- 
had  esvly. applied  to  dissections,  imd  pursued  the  study 
of  anatomy,  under  Duverney,  at  Paris  ;  whence  he  wa$^ 
enabled  to  give  anatomical  lectures,  with  great  reputation, 
in  both  the  Eoglisb  universities.  '  He  was  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  M«  D.  by  tbe  utti?«r9ity  of  Cambridge^ , 
][nl703  he  settled  at  Northampton,  and  began  the  prac«< 
ti8(S  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  attained  considerable 
faase  and  success.     In  1706  be ,. published  a  paper  in  (be 
Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  306,  containing  ^*  an  aC'-* 
oottnl  ot'tbe  death  and  dissection  of  John  Bayles,  of  tfaali 
town^  reputed  to  have  been  ISO  years  old."    Tbe  circuni'- 
nances  which  he  detailed  very  much  resembled  thoae  that 
weveobserviad  by  tbe  celebrated  Harvey  in  the  dissection  o€ 
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<M  Parr.     Dr.  K^iU,  like  bi&  brothcNr  John,  was  well  dkiUedl; 
io  mathematical  learning,  which  h^  applied  to  the  expJana^. 
tion  of  the.  laws  of  the!  animal  economy.     His  first  Mpub^^^ 
lication  was  a  compendium  of  anatomy^  for  the  use  of  tbe^ 
pupils   who  attended  his  lectures,  and  was  entitled  ^^  The' 
Anatomy  of   the  Human   Body  abridged/"   Lond.   1694!;^ 
12mo,  and  was  taken  chiefly  from  Cowper :  it  went.tbcough/ 
many  editions.     In  the  year  1 708,  he  ga^ve  the  world  a  ptoofi 
of  bis   mathematical  skill,  in  ^^  An  Account  of  Animal 
Secretion,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  humati  body,  and' 
muscular  motion,"  London,  Svo.     This  work  was  repriRted 
ki  1717,  with  the  addition  of  an  essay,  '<  concerning  the 
force  of  the  heart  in  driving  the  blood  through  the  whole, 
body,"  and  under  the  title  of  ^'  Essays  on  several  parts  of 
the  Animal  (Economy."     He  likewise  published  the  same 
treatise  in  Latin,  with  the  addition  of  a  ^' Medicioa  Statica 
Britannica."     The  essay  concerning  the  force  of  the  heart 
drew  him  iuto  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Jurin,  which  was 
carried  on  in  several  papers,  printed  in  the  Philosophical' 
Transactions  of  the  royal  society,  of  which  Or.Keiil  had 
been  elected  a  member ;  and  was  continued  to  the  time,  of 
the  death  of  the  latter,  which  took  place  at  Northampton, 
July  16,  1 6 1 9,  in  the  vigour  of  bis  age.     He  had  for  some 
time  laboured  under  a  very  painful  disorder,  viz.  a  oaneer 
in  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  to  which  he  had  applied  the  cao^' 
tery  with  his  own  hands,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  procure 
some  relief,  but  in  vain*     He  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's* 
church  at  Northampton.     An  handsome  monument  and  in- 
scription were  placed  over  him  by  his  brother,  John  Keill,' 
to  whom  be  left  his  estate,  being  never,  married.;  but- who. 
survived  him,  as  we  have  seen,  little  more  than  two  years^J* 
KEITH  (JaM£S},  fielcl-marshal  in  the  king  of  Prussiar^s*^ 
service,  was  born  in   1696,  and  was  the  younger  son  of 
William  Keith,  earl  marshal  of  Scotland.      He  had  his 
grammar-learning  under  Thomas  Ruddiman,  author  of  tbe^, 
^^  Rudiments ;"   his  academical,  under  bishop  Keith  and 
William  Meston,  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen.     He  was  de- 
signed by  his  friends  for  the  profession  of  the  law;  but  the' 
bent  of  bis  genius  inclined  him  to  arms,  with  which  libey- 
wisely  complied.   His  6rst  military  services  were  employed^ 
while  a  youth  of  eighteen,  in  the  rebellion  of  17i5«  •  In^ 
this  unhappy  contest,  through  the  instigation wOf  the  oQim«' 
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teas  hia  mother^  who  wits  a  Roman  catholic,  he  joined  the 
Pretender's  party,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Sheritfinuir,  in 
which  he  was  wounded,  yet  able  to  make  his  escape  to 
France.     Here  be  applied  to  those  branches  of  education^ 
which  are  necessary  to  accomplish  a  soldier.     He  studied 
-mathematics  under   M.  de  Maupe^tuis ;  and  made  such 
proficiency,  that  he  was,  by  his  recommendation,  admitted 
a  fellow  of  the  rdyal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.     He 
afterwards  travelled  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Portu-^ 
gal;  with  uncommon  curiosity  examined  the  several  pro- 
ductions in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture;  and  sur- 
▼ej^  the  different  fields  where  famous  battles  bad  been 
fought  .  In  1717,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Peter,  czar  of  Muscovy^  at  Paris^  who  in- 
vited him  to  enter  into  the  Russian  service.     This  offer  he 
declined,,  because  the.  emperor  was  at  that  time  at  war 
with  the  Ising  of  Sweden,  whose  character  Keith  held  in 
great  veneration.     He  then  left  Paris,  and  went  to  Madrid ; 
where,  by  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Lyria,  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Irish  brigades,  then  commanded  by  the. 
duke  of  Ormond.     He  afterwards  accompanied  the  duke  of 
Lyria,  when  be  was  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rus- 
sia, and  was  Hecommended  by  him  to  the  sei:vice  of  thie 
czarina,  who  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and  invested  him  with  thie  order  of  the  black  eagle. 

The  Turks  at  this  time  invaded  the  Ukrain  on  the  side 
of  itnssia,  and  the  eippress  sent  two  numerous  armies  to 
repel  the  invaders ;  one  of  which  marched  for  Oczakow, 
under  the  command  of  count  Munich,  which  place  was  in- 
vested and  taken  by  the  valour  and  conduct  qf  Keith,  to 
whom  the  success  was  chiefly  attributed.  In  the  war  with 
the.  Swedes,  he  had  a  command  under  marshal  Lacey,  at 
ti;e  battle  of  Willmanstrand ;  which  he  gained  by  fetching 
a  compass  about  a  bill,  and  attacking  the  Swedes  in  flunk, 
at  a  time  when  victory  seemed  to  declare  in  thi^ir  favour. 
He  likewise,  by  a  stratagem,  retook  from  them  the  isles  of 
Aland  in  the  Baltic,  which  they  had  seized  by  treachery. 
Afterwards  he  had  po  inconsiderable  share  in  the  bringing 
about  that  extraordinary  revolution,  which  raised  the  em* 
press  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter,  to  the  throne.  He  . 
served  the  Russians  in  peace  also  by  several  embassies : 
but,  finding  the  honours  of  that  country  no  better  than  a 
splendid  servitude,  and  not  meeting  with  those  rewards 
which  his  long  and  faithful  services  deserved,  he  left  that 
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^ourt  for  that  of  Priuaia,  whd'e  merit  was  better  knowi% 
and  better  rewarded* 

The  king  of  Prussia  received  hifso  widi  all  possible  murk* 
of  honour,  made  him  governor  of  Berlin,  and  field  marshal 
of  the  Prussian  armies  ;  to  which  places  be  annexed  addU 
donal  salaries.  He  likejwise  distinguished  him  so  &r  by 
his  confidence,  as  to  travel  with  .him  in  disguise  over  a> 
great  part  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hangaiy.  In  busi- 
liess,  he  made  him  his  chief  counsellor ;  in  his  diversions^ 
his  constant  companion.  The  king  was  much  pleased  witb 
an  amusement,  which  the  marshal  invented,  in  imitation  of 
the  game  of  chess.  The  marshal  ordered  several  thoasand 
small  statues  of  mto  in  armour  to  be  cast  by  a  founder: 
these  he  would  set  opposite  to  each  other,  and  range  them 
in  battalia,  in  the  same  manner  as  if.  he  had  been  drawing 
up  an  army :  he  would  bring  out  a  party  from  the  wings 
pjr  centre,  and  shew  the  advantage  or  disadvaoti^  result^ 
iog  from  the  several, draughts  which  he  made*  In  this 
manner  the  king  and  the  marshal  often^amused  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  improved  their  military  knowledge. 

This  brave  and  experienced  general,  after  hairing  greatly 
distinguished  himsdf  in  the  later  memorable  wars  of  that 
illustrioiis  monarch,  was  killed  in  the  unfortunate  affiiiir  of 
Hohkerchen,  Oct*  14,  1758,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  that  place,  the  enemy  joining  in  paying  respect  to  bis 
virtues*  His  character  may  be  given  in  the  few  but  com- 
prehensive words  of  his  brother^  the  late  lord  mandial  of 
Scotland,  who  on  being  applied  to  by  M.  Formey,  who 
wished  to  write  his  eloge,  answered,  '<  Probus  vixit,  fortis 
obiit"* 

KELLER  (Jam£S),  or  in  Latin  Cellarius,  was  bom 
in  1568,  at  Seckingen.  '  He  entered  die  Jesuits'  order  ist 
1588,  was  appointed  rector  of  the  college  at  Ratisboli, 
^ifterwards  of  that  at  Munich,  and  was  for  a  long  time  con*- 
fessor  to  prince  Albert  of  Bavaria,  and  the  princess  his  wifo. 
The  elector  Maximilian  had  a  {wticular  esteem  for  him, 
and  frequently  employed  him  in  affairs  of  the  utmost  im» 
portance.  Keller  disputed  publicly  with  James  Katlbrun» 
ner,  the  duke  of  Neuburg's  most  delebrated  inlaister,  oa 
the  accusation  brought  i^ainst  the  Lutheran  ministers,  of 
having  corrupted  several  passages  quoted  from  the  Fathers,, 
in  a  German  work  entitled  <<  Papatus  AcatboKcits  f^  ttleir 
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di^put^  was  held  at  K^uburg,  1615.  Father  K^Uef  died 
at  Munich,  February  2 3,  163 1,  aged  sixty *<threey  i^suviog 
SQine  controversial  works,  and  several  poUtical  )ones/.coar 
ceruing  the  a£PaiiB  of  Germany,  io  which  he- vfifei^ntly 
coqceals  hicuself  under  the  names  of  Fiabius  Hercynianus^ 
Aurimontius,  Didacus  TanQias,  &c.  Hit  book  against 
France,  entitled  "hysteria  Politica,"  1625^  4to,  was  burnt 
by  a  sentence  of  the  Chatelet,  censured  tnJihe  Sorfaonnet 
rod  condemned  by  the  French  clergy.  It  is  ajcoMfectio* 
of  eight  letters  respecting  the  alliance  of  France  with  £ng-* 
land,  y^enice,  Holland,  and  Transylvania.  The  **  Ganea 
Turturis,"  in  answer  to  the  learned  Gravina's  Song  xrf /the 
Turtle,  is  attributed  to  Keller.^  / 

KELLEY,  alias  TALBOT  (EDWAttt)),  a  famous  English 
alchymist,  or,  as  some  have  called  bhn,  ^  necromancer,  was 
born  at  Worcester  in  1555,  and  educated  at  ^Gloucester* 
hall,  Oxford.  Wood  says,  that  when  his  nativity  was 
.calculated,  it  appeared  that  b^  was  to  be  a  man  of  most 
acute  wit,  and  great  propensity  to  philosiophical 'studiea 
and  mysteries  of  nature.  He  belied  this  propheey,^  hpw« 
ever,  both  in  the. progress  and  iteormtnation  t^f  his  life ;  for, 
leaving  Oxford  abruptly,  and  rambling  about  the  kingdom, 
J3e  was  guilty  of  some  crinfie  in  Lancashice,  for  Which  'his 
ears  were  cut  off  at  Lancaster;  but  what ^ctihie  this  was 
we  are  not  informed.  He  became  afterwards  an  associate 
with  the  famous  Dr.  Dee,  travelled  into  foreign  countries 
with  him,  and  was  his  reporter  of  what  passied"  between 
him  and  the  spirits  with  whom  the  doctor  held'ihtelligfenci?, 
and  who  wrote  down  the  nonaanse '  Kelley  pretended  to 
have  heard.  Of  their  journey  with  Laski,  a  Polish  noble- 
man, we  have  already  given  an  account  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Dee.  We  farther  leairn  from  Ashmdle,  if  such  infor'* 
JUation  can  be  called  learning,  that  Kelley  and  Dee  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  large  quantity  of  the  elixir,  or 
philosopher's  stone,  in  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  abbey ; 
which  elixir  was  so  surprisingly  rich,  tluit  they  lost  a  great 
deal  in  making  .projections,  befove  <they  discovered  the 
iforceof  its  virtue.  This  author  add^,  that,  at  Trebona  iii 
JBohemia,  Kelley  tried  a  grain  of  this  elixir  upon  an  ounce 
and  a  quarter  of  common  mercury,  which  was  presently 
.transmuted  into  almost  an  ounce  of  fine  gold.  At  another 
time;he  tried  his  art  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  cut  divt  of  a 
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waniitiig<>pan ;  which,  without  handling  it,  or  rodtingtbe 
metaiy  was  turned  into  very  good  silver,  only  by  warming  it 
at  a  fire.  Cervantes  has  given  us  nothing  more  absurd  id 
the  phrenzy  of  Don  Quixote.  This  warming-pan,  how- 
ever, and  the  piece  taken  out  of  it,  were  sent  to  queen 
Elisabeth  by  her  ambassador,  then  residing  at  Prague* 
Keiley,  afterwards  behaving  indiscreetly,  was  imprisoned 
.;by  the  emperor  Bodolphus  II.  by  whom  he  had  been 
knighted ;  and,  endeavouring  to  knake  his  escape  out  of 
the  window,  fell  down  and  bruised  himself  so  severely  that 
be  died'soon  after,  in  1595.  His  works  are,  '<  A  Poem  of 
Chenustry,**  and  **  A  Poem  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone ;'' 
both  inserted  in  the  ^^  Theatrum  Chymicum  Britannicum/^ 
1652 ;  **  De  Lapide  Pbilosophorura,"  Hamb.  1676,  Sro;  but 
it  is  questioned  whether  he  was  the  author  of  this.  He  was, 
however^  certainly  the  author  of  several  discourses  in  **Atrae 
-aud  faithful  Relation  of  what  passed  for  many  Years  between 
Pr.  John  Dee  «nd  some  Spirits,"  &c.  Lond.  1659,  folio, 
published  by  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon.  There  are  "  Fragmenta 
aliquot,  edita  a  Combacio,*'  Geismar,  1647,  12mo;  also 
'<:  Ed.  kelleii  epistola  ad  Edvardum  Dyer,*' and  other  little 
jthings  of  Kdley,  in  M&  in  Biblioth.  Ashmol.  Oxon.' 

KELLISON  (Matth£W>>  an  English  Roman  catholic 
pf  considerable  eminence  as  a  controversial  writer,   was 
bom  in  Northamptonshire,  about  1560,  and  brought  up 
in  lord  Vaux's  family^  whence  he  was  sent  for  education  to 
:the  Eqglish  colleges  at  Doway  and  Rheims,    and  after- 
wards, in  1582,  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  about  seven 
years,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  very  able  divine. 
Id  1589,  he  was  invited  to  Rheims  to  lecture  on  divinity, 
and,  proceeding  in  his  academical  degrees,  was  created 
D.  D.  and,  in  1606,  had  the  dignity  of  rectat'  magnificus, 
4»r  chancellor  of  the  university,  conferred  upon  him.  After 
'being  |>ublic  professor  at  Rheims  for  twelve  years,  he  re- 
rturned  to  Doway  in  1613,  and  a  few  months  after  was  de- 
clared president  of  the  college,  by  a  patent  from  Rome. 
In  this  office  he  conducted  himself  with  great  reputation, 
3nd  ably  promoted  the  interests  of  the  college.     He  died 
Jan.  2i,  1^41.     Aniong  his  works  are,^  1.  ^^  Survey  of  the 
new  reKgion,"  Doway,  1603,  Svo.     2.  **  A  reply  to  Sut- 
tcliffe's  answer  to  the  Survey  of  the  new  religion,**  Rheims, 
.1608,  8vo.     3.  <^  Oratio  coram  Henrico  IV.  rege  Chrit- 
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tianissiiiio.''  4.  **  The  Gagg  of  the  reformed  gospel.^' 
Thbi  the  catholics  tell  us,  was  the  cause  of  the  conversioa 
of  many  protestants.  It  was  answered,  however,  by.  Mon- 
tague, afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester,  in  a  tract  called 
**  The  new  Gagger,  or  Gagger  gagged,'^  1624.  Montague 
and  he  happened  to  coincide  in  so  many  points  that  the 
former  was  involved  with  some  of  his  brethren  in  a  contro* 
versy,  they  thinking  him  too  favourable  to  the  popkh 
cause.  5.  ^'  Examen  reformationis,  preesertim  Calvinis- 
ticse/*  8vo,  Doway,  ldl6.  6.  <<  The  right  and  jurisdie- 
tion  of  the  prince  and  prelate,*'  1617,  1621,  8vo.  This 
be  is  said  to  have  written  in  his  own  defence,  having  been 
represented  at  Rome  as  a  favourer  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance* In  the  mean  time  the  work  was  represented  to 
king  James  L  as  allowing  of  the  deposing  power,  and  of 
murdering  excommunicated  princes,  and  his  majesty  thought 
proper  to  inquire  more  narrowly  into  the  matter ;  the  re« 
&ult  of  which  was,  that  Dr,  Kellison  held  no  such  opinions, 
and  had  explained  his  ideas  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  with 
as  much  caution  as  could  have  been  expected.  7.  **  A 
treatise  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  :  against  the  anaJT' 
chy  of  Calvin^'*  1629,  8vo.  In  this  treatise,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  the  opinion  of  his  own  church  in 
some  respect  His  object  was,  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
episcopal  government  in  national  churches;  and  he  paN 
ticularly  pointed  at  the  state  of  the  cathohcs  io' England^ 
who  were  without  such  a  government.  Some  imagined  that 
the  book  would  be  censured  at  Rome,  because  it  seemed 
indirectly  to  reflect  upon  the  pope,  who  had  not  provided 
England  with  bishops  to  govern  the  papists  there,  al- 
'though  frequently  applied  to  for  that  favour ;  and  because 
it  seemed  to  represent  the  regulars  as  no  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy,  and  consequently  not  over^^zealous  in 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order.  The  court 
of  Rome,  however,  took  no  cognisance  of  the  matter;  but 
others  attacked  Dr.  Kellison's  work  with  great  fury.  The 
controversy  increasing,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  France 
espoused  bis  cause,  and  condemnied  several  of  the  produc- 
tions of  .his' antagonists,  in^  which  they  had  attacked  the 
hierarchy  of  the  church.  Dr.  Kellison^s  otber  works  were, 
8.  ^^  A  brief  and  necessary  Instruction  for  the  Catholics  of 
England,  touching  their  pastor,'*  1631.  d.  <<  Comment 
in  tertiam  partem  Summas  Sancti  Thomse,"  1632,  foK 
10.  "A  Letter  to  king  James  I.'*  in  MS.     Sutcliffe  and 
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Montague  were  luis  principal  antagonists  among  tlie  pro- 
testants. '      , 

KELLY  (Hugh),  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  take 
of  Killarney,  in  1739.  His  father  was  a  gentleman 
of  good  family  in  that  country,  whose  fortune  neing  re- 
duced by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  he  was  obliged  to  repair 
to  Dublin,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  support  himself  by  his 
personal  industry.  He  gave  our  author,  however,  scroe 
school  educatioti ;  but  the  narrowness  of  his  finances  would 
not  permit  him  to  indulge  his  sdn^s  natural  propensity  to 
study,  by  placing  him  in  the  higher  schools  of  Dublin.  He 
was  therefore  bound  apprentice  to  a  stay-ihaker,  an  em- 
ployment but  ill  suited  to  his  inclination;  yet  continued 
with  his  master  tili  the  iexpiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
and  then  s^t  out  for  Lb^^dbn,  in  1760,  in  order  to  procure 
a  livelihood  by  his  business.  This,  however,  he  found  very 
difficult,  and  was  soon  reducied  to  the  utmost  distress  for 
the  means  of  subsistence.  In  this  forlorn  situation,  a 
stranger,  and  friendless,  he  used  sometimes  to  endeavour 
to  forget  his  misfortunes,  and  passed  some  of  his  heavy  hours 
at  a  public-house  in  Russel-street,  Covent-garden,  much 
resorted  to  by  the  younger  players.  Having  an  uncommon 
share  of  good-humour,  and  being  lively,  cheerful,  and  en- 
.gaging  in  his  behaviour,  he  soon  attracted  the  notice,  not 
qnly  of  thiese  kninor  wits,  but  of  a  set  of  bonest  tradesmen 
who  frequented  that  house  every  evening,  and  who  were 
much  entertained  with  bis  conversation.  In  a  little  tinie 
Mr.  Kelly  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  characters 
of  the  club,  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  a  humorous  descrip- 
tiou  of  them  in  one  of  the  daily  papers ;  and  the  likenesses 
were  so  well  executed  as  to  draw  their  attention,  and  excite 
their  curiosity  to  discover  tl\e  author.  Their  suspicions 
soon  fixed  on  Mr.  Kelly,  and  from  that  time  tie  becauie 
distinguished  among  them  as  a  man  of  parts  and  consider-* 
ation. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  society,  in  particular,  an 
attorney  of  some  reputation  in  his  profession,  being  much 
pleased  with  Mr.  Kelly's  company,  made  particular  inquiry 
.  into  his  history,  and  thinking  him  worthy  of  a  better  situ- 
ation, invited  him  to'  his  house,  and  employed  him  in 
copying  and  transcribing,  an  occupation  which  Mr.  Kelly 
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prpseci^t^d  with  so  mi^cl^  asjuduity^  th^t  hc(  ejarqed  about 

ttv'ee  guineas  a  week ;    an  income  wbich^  cbinpared  to 

what  he  had  be^n   hitherto,  able  to   procure,  might  b^ 

deemed  affluent.    Byt  this  employmentji  tiiougli  prpntable^ 

could  not  long  be  agreeable  to  a/ man  of  his  lively  turn  ojf 

mind.     From  his  accidental  acquaintance  with  some  j^ook- 

sellers^  he,  in  17  62,  became  the  editor  of  the  ''Lady^s 

Museum,"  the  "  Court  Magazine/'  and  p^her  periodical 

publications,  in  wlych  he  ^rotq  sq  many  original  esss^ys, 

aqd  pieces  of  poetry,  that  his  fam^  v^as  quickly  spread^ 

and.  ne  now  found   bioiself  fully  employed    in   Varioi^ 

braiiches  of  periodical  literature ;   \v\  the  prosecution  of 

which  he   exerted  himself  with  the  mpst  unwearied  in* 

(lustry,  b^ing  then  lately  married,  and  baying  an  incre^sin^ 

family,   whose  sole   dependence  was   upon  his  personal 

labour. 

About  tl)is  time  he  began  to  write  many  political  pani- 
phlets,  and  ^mong  the  re^  '^  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
Administration/*  which  lord  Chesterfield  makes  honourable 
mention  of  in  the  second  volume  of  his  letters.  Letter  178. 
Iq  1767,  (he  <^.  Babbler*'  appeared  in  two  pocket  volumes, 
which  had  at  first  been  inserted  in  "  Oweq^s  Weekly  Chro- 
nicle*' in  single  papers  :  as  did  the  *'  Memoirs  of  a  Mag- 
dalene," uhqer  the  titl^  of  "  Louisa  Mildmay.*'     About 
this  time  alsp^^  perceiving  t^iat  Churchill's  reputation  had 
been  much  raised  by  his  critipisfn  of  the  sta^e  in  tb^ 
**  Hosciad,"  Mr.  Kelly  produced  his  ^^Thespis,"  by  much 
the  most  spirited  of  bis  poetic  compositions,  in  Y^bich  He 
dealt  abput  his  satire  and  panegyric  'with  great  freedom  ani^  ' 
^cutene^s.     It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  while  Mr.  Kelly 
was  making  this  severe  attack  upon  the  merits  of  the  lead- 
ing performer^  at  our  theatres,  which  had  so  sreat  an  effect 
upon  the  feeUngs  of  Mrs.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Clive.  that  they 
both  for  some  time  refused  to  perform  in  any  or  his  pieceif, 
he  was  actually  writing  for  the  $tage';  for,  in   1768,  his 
comedy  oif  *^  False  Delicacy"  macte  its  appearance,  and 
yvas  received   with   such  univiersal  applause,  as  at  onc^ 
established  his  reputation  as  .a  dramatic  writer,  and  pro* 
^ured  him  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  wits  of  the  ag^. 
The  sale  of  this  comedy  was  exceedingly  rapid  and  gre^t, 
and  it  v^as  repeatedly  performed  throughout  Britain  anU 
Jrelpnd,  to  crowded  audiences.     Nor  was  its  reputatioa 
confined  to  the  British  dominions :  it  was  translated  into 
fljQst  of  tikQ  mojil^ra  languages,  vi?5.  into  Portuguese,  by 
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eommand  of  tbe  marquis  de  Ppmbal,  and  acted  with  great 
applause  at  the  public  theatre  at  Lisbon;  into  French  by 
the  celeVated  madame  Ricoboni ;  into  the  same  language 
1>y  another  band,  at  the  Hague ;  into  Italian  at  Paris,  where 
it  wa^  acted  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Comedie  Italienne  ;  and 
into  German. 

The  success  of  this  play  induced  Mr.  Kelly  to  continue 
to  write  for  the  stage;  and  he  soon  produced  another 
comedy,  entitled  "  A  Word  to  ^e  Wise,'*  which,  on  a 
report  then  current,  that  he  was  employed  to  write  in  de- 
fence  of  th^  measures  of  adininistration,  met  with  a  very 
illiberat  reception ;  ^or,  by  a  party  who  had  previously  de- 
termined on  its  fate,  after  an  uncommon  uproar,  it  was 
most  undeservedly'  driven  from  the  theatre.  Of  this  treat- 
ipent  he  severely  complains  in  an  ^'  Address  to  the  Public,*' 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that  play,  soon  after  published 
l>y  subscription,'  before  which  above  a  thousand  names  ap- 
pear as  his  encouragers ;  and  though  the  pride  of  the  poet 
was  hurt,  his  fortune  was  improved,  and  his  friends  were 
considerably  increased. 

The  ill  fatp  6f  thp  **  Word  to  the  Wise"  past  no  damp 
oh  the  ardoqr  of  our  poet  in  the  prosecution  of  theatric 
fame ;  and  as  his  friends  were  strongly  of  opinion,  that  his 
genius  excelled  in  the  sentimental  and  pathetic,  he  was 
persuaded  to  make  a  trial  of  it  in  tragedy,  and  soon  after 
presented  the  public  with  *^  Clementina.*'     In  i??^,  under 
the'patronage  of  justice  Addington,  who  kindly  helped  to 
conceal  th6  name  of  the  real  author,  by  lending  his  own  to 
that  performance,  he  produced  his  "  School  for  Wives.'* 
"  by  this  manceuvre  he  completely  deceived  the  critics,  who 
}iad  not  yet  forgot  their  resentment;  for  the  play  was 
prepared  for  the  stage,  and  represented,  without  the  least 
discovierj  of  bis  relation  to  it  j^  though  they  pretended  to 
te  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Keily*s  style  and 
manner  of  writing.     Ifowever,,  after  the  character 'of  the 
play  was  fully  estaljilished,  and  any  farther  concealment 
became  unnecessary*,  Mr.  Addington  very  genteelly,  in  a 
public  advertisement,  resigned  his  borrowed  plumes,  and 
the  real  author  was  invested  with  that  share  of  reputation 
to  which  he  was  entitled. 

But,  whilst  Kelly  was  employed  in  these  theatric  pur- 
suits, he  was  too' wise  to  depend  solely  on  theii^  precai(ious 
success  for  the  support  of  his  family.  He  had,  therefore, 
some!  years  before  this  period,  resolved  to  study'  the  law^ 
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bad  become  a  member  of  the  society  q(  the  Middle  Tern* 
pie,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  so  early  ad  1774.  His  pro* 
ficieiiey  io  that  science  was  sach  as  afforded  the  most  pro^ 
mising  hopes  that,  had  he  lived,  be  would  in  a  little  time 
have  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  that  profession. 

His  next  production  was  the  faroe  of  a  *f  Rpmance  of  aa 
Hour/'  which  made  its  appearance  about  this  time.  This 
performance,  though  borrowed  from  -Marmontel,  he  so 
perfectly  jnaturalised,  that  it  bears  every  mark  of  an  opei* 
nal.  The  comedy  of  *^  The  Man  of  Reason"  followed  this 
piece  of  genuine  humour,  but  was  attended  with  less  suc- 
cess than  any  of  his  former  productions.  This  was  bis  last 
attempt,  for  the  sedentary  life,  to  which  his  coostant 
labour  subjected  him,  injured  his  health;  and  early  in  1777 
an  abscess,  formed  in  his  side,  after  a  few  days  illnesS|  put 
a  period  to  his  life  February  3d,  at  his  house  in  Gough* 
square,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him;a 
widow  and  five  children,  of  the  last  of  )vhich  she  was  de- 
livered about  a  month  after  his  death.  Very  soon  after  tui 
death,  his  comedy  of  ^^  A  Word  to  the  Wise-"  was  revived 
for  the  beoefit  of  bis  wife  and  family,  and  introduced  liiy 
an  elegant  and  pathetic  prologue  written  by  Dr.  Johiison, 
which  was  heard  with  the  most  respectful  attention.  About 
the  same  time  an  editiQn  of  bis  works  was  published  iu  iito^ 
with  a  life  of  the  author.  ^ 

KELLY  (Jo^N),  a  learned  English  clergyman,  wasboim 
Nov.  1,  1750,  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Pescendied 
from  a  line  of  forefathers  who  had  from  time  immen^prial 
possessed  a  small  freehold  near  that  town,^  called  Aalcaer, 
which  devolved  on  the  doctor,  he  was  placed.  upderQie 
tuiton  of  the  rev.  Philip  Moore,  master  of  the  free  gnPta* 
mar-school  of  Douglas,  where  he  became  speedily  distin- 
guished by  quickness  of  intellect,  and  t^e  rapidity  of  his 
classical  progress.  From  the  pupil  he  became  t;he  myounte 
and  the  companion  of  bis  ^nstru^^>r,  whose  regard  be  ap- 
pears to  have  particqiarly  conciliated  by,  hjs  skjiU  in  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  the  Cel^c  tongue^  spoken  in  t|iat 
island.  When  not  seventeen,  ,ypung;  jECelty  attempted  \h^ 
difficult  task  of  reducing  to  writing  the  grammatical  fu^es, 
and  proceeded  to  compile  a  dictionary  pf  the  tongu^.  The 
obvious  difficulties  of  such  an.  undertaking  to^  school- boy 
fcay  be  estimated  by  the  refiq^tioii.  fbat  Siis  wa^i^  the  very 

!  Life  as  above. 
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first  ^tMHofpii  to  endbody,  to  arrange,  or  to  gramiaaticizey 
this  language  :  that  it  was. made  vvithout  any  aid  whatever 
from  books,  MSS.  or  from  oral  coaimunications ;  buib 
merely  b^  dint  of  observation. on  the  conversation  of  his 
unlettered  codntryoiea.  It  happiened  at  this  moment  that; 
I>r.  Hildesley,  the  then  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,^  had 
l»r66gbi  to  maturity  his  benevolent  plan  of  bestowing  on 
the  tiativ'es  of :  the  inland  ai  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,, of  the. Gommoa  Prayer  bookj  and  of  spm^  religioufli 
Iraoti,  in  tiheir  own  idtofti*  His  lordship  most  gladly  availed 
himself  6£  the  talents  and  attainments  of  this  youtig  man^ 
and  prevailed  06' him  to  dedicate  several  years  of  hi^  life 
1bo  faia  Iqrdship^ii  favourite  .object.  The  Scriptures  had  been 
distributed  in  portions  amongst  the  insuiar  clergy,  for  eacb 
to  transUte  his  part:  on  Mr.  K.  the  serious  charge  waa 
ifii posed  of  revi^ng,  correcting,  and  giving  uniformity  to 
idiese  Several  tratiatetiops  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  also 
tbifit  of  conducting  .through  the  press  the  whole  of  these 
publications.  In  June  1768  he  entered  on  his  duties:  in 
April  .1770  he  transmitted  the  first  portion  tp  Whitehaven^ 
where  the  vt'ork  was  printed  ;  but  wheo  conv^ing  the  se-^ 
cood,  he  wds  shipwrecked,  and  narrowly  escaped  perish- 
ing. The  MS.  witib  which  .he  was  charged  was  held  five 
hours  above  water;  and  lyas  nearly  the  only  article  on 
board  preserved.  In  the  course  of  ^^  his  labours  in  the 
yineyard,''  he  jtransqribed,.  with  hi^.  own  hand,  all  the 
bobks  of  the  Old  Testament  three  seteral  times.  The 
^hole.  impression,  was  completed,  under  bis  guidarice,  in 
Decembefr.  17X2^  speedily  aft^r  the  worthy  bishop  died* 

In  1776,  Mr.  Kelly  received  an  invitation  from  the. Episr 
copal  congregation  at  Air,  in  North  Britain,  to  become 
their  pa>tor.''  Oil;  this  title  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  before  whom  be  preached  th^  ordination  ser» 
IDOD^  Frohi  that  tihie  he  continued  to  reside  at  Air  till 
177%  wheii;.he.  «ta6  .engaged  .by  his  grace  the  duke  cif 
Gordon  as  tutor  to  his  son  .the  darquis  of  Huntley.  The, 
$tudiefl  of  ihis  gallant  young  ^nob^nian  Mr.  K.  continued 
td  direct. at  Eton  and. Cambridge  ;  and  afterwards  acqoiti-* 
fiahied  him  on  a  tour  to  the  Continent.  After  his  return^ 
in  179i,  by  the  interest  of  his.  noble  patron,  Mr,  K.  oh- 
lained  from»the  ehaiicellor  the  presentatioii  to  the  vjoarage 
nf  Acdleigh  near  Colchester,,  which  preferment. he.  eonr 
tinned  to  hold  till  1807.  Being  presented  by  the  chancel- 
lor to  the  more  valuable  rectory  of  Copford  in  the  sanie 
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fieighboacbood,  Dr.  Kelly  bad  the  satisfaetioa  of  being  en- 
abled to  resign  his  vicarage  of  Ardleigb  in  favour  of  Jhis 
friend  and  brother-in-law  the  rev.  Henry  Bishop. 
.  He  was  of  St.  John's-coUege,  Cambridge,  where  he  pro* 
ceeded  LL.  B.  1794,  LL.  D.  1799.  In  1803  he  corrected 
and  sent  to  the  press  the  graannatical  notes  oo  his.  native 
dialect,  above  alluded  to ;  these  wefe  printed  by  Nichols 
and  Son>  with  a  neat  Dedication  to  the  doctor's  fojrmer 
pupil,  und«r  the  title  of  '^  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  an* 
cient  Gaelic,  or  language  of  the  Isle  of  Maa,  usually  called 
Manks." 

In  18Cl5  he  issued  proposals  for  printing  ^'A  Triglot 
Dictionary  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  as  spoken  in  the  High- 
lands  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man;^'  and  . 
bestowed  considerable  pains  in  bringing  to  completion  this 
useful  and  curious  work.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
Celtic  literature,  that  those  learned  persons  whose  mater* 
nal  tongue  happens  to  have  been  one  of  these  dialects, 
have  usually  treated  it  with  neglect :  but  it  has  been  its 
still  greater  misfortune  to  be  overlaid  and  made  ridicolous 
by  the  reveries  of  many  of  those  whose  *^  zeaP*  is  utterly 
*^  without  knowledge^'  of  the  subject  on  which  they  descant. 
Dr.  Kelly  furnished  the  rare  and  probably  solitary  example 
of  a  competent  skill  in  these  three  last  surviving  dialects  of 
the  Celtic.  With  every  aid  which  could  \ie  afforded  by  a 
well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  and  of 
the  principal  tongues  how  spoken  in  Europe,  and  with 
every  attention  to  such  prior  memorials  of  the  tongue  as 
are  really  useful.  Dr.  Kelly  proceeded,  amamore,  with  hi's 
task.  As  it  advanced,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  press:  in 
1808,  63  sheets  were  printed;  and  the  iirst  part  of  the 
Dictionary,  English  turned  into  the  three  dialects,  was 
nearly  ,or  quite  completed,  when  the  fire  at  Messrs.  Ni- 
chols^  which  we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  lament, 
reduced  to  ashes  the  whole  impression.  The  doctor's  MSS. 
and  some  of  the  corrected  proofs^  it  is  understood^  remain 
with  the  family ;  but  whether  the  printing  may.  ever  be  re- 
sumed, is  doubtful.  The  doctor  gave  to  the  press  an 
Assize  Sermon,  preached  at  Chelmsford  ^  and  a  sermon  for 
the  benefit  of  a  certain  charitable  institution  preached  like- 
wise at  the  same  place.  The  former  was  printed  skt  the 
instance  of  chief  baron  Macdonald ;  the  latter  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  right  hon.  lord  Woodhouse. 
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In  1785  Dr.  Kelly  married  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Peter  Dollond,  of  St.  PauPs  cfaurcfa-yard.  A  short 
memoir  was  printed  in  1808  of  Mrs.  Keliy^s  grandfather, 
Mr^  John  Dollond,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  our 
account  of  that  ingenious  man.  Whilst  in  possession  of 
good  health  and  spirits,  with  the  prospect  of  many  happy 
iand  useful  years  yet  to  come,  Dr.  Kelly  was  seized  by  a 
typhus  :  after  a  s^ort  struggle,  he  e^cpired  Nov.  12,  1809, 
very  sincerely  regretted.  To  acuteness  of  intellect,  sound 
and  various  learning,  were  added  a  disposition  gende,  gene- 
ro]as,  and  affectionate.  His  last,  remains,  agcprnpanied  tb 
the  grave  by  his  parishioners  ip  a  body,  were  interred  on 
the  17th  of  November  in  his  own  parish-church,  when  au 
occasional  discourse  was  delivered  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
rev.  J.  G.  Taiylor,  of  Dedham  near  Colchester.  Dr.  Kelly 
left  an  only  «on,  a  fellow  of  St.  John's-college,  Cambridge.* 

KEMPIS  (T0OMAsr  a),  a  pious  and  learned  reguldx 
canon,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  bofn  1380,  at  Kemp,  a  village  in  the  diocese 
ot  Cologn,  from  whence  he  took  bis  name.  >He  studied  at 
Deventer,  in  the  community  of  poor  scholars  established 
by  Gerard  Groot,  made  great  progress  both  in  learning 
and  piety,  and  in  1399  entered  the  monastery  of  regular 
canons  of  Mount  St.  Agnes,  near  ZwoJ,  where  his  brother 
was  prior.  Thomas  h  fCempis  distinguis}ied  himself  in 
this  situation  by  his  eminent  piety,  his  respect  for  bis  su* 
periors,  and  his  charity  towards  his  brethren ;  and  died  in 
great  reputation  for  sanctity,  July  25,  1471,  aged  ninety- 
one.  He  left  a  great  number  of  religious  works,  which 
breathe  a  spirit  of  tender,  solid,  and  enlightened  piety,  of 
which  a  collection  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  1615,  3  torn. 
8vo.  The  abb^  de  Bellegarde  translated  part  of  his  works 
into  French,  unijer  the  title  of  ^^  Suite  du  Livre  de  Plmi- 
'tation,''  24mo,  and  Pere  Valelte^  under  that  of  ^*  Eleva- 
tion 4  J.  C,  sur  sa  vie  et  ses  mysteries,"  12mo.  Tlie 
learned  Joducus  Badius  Ascensius  was  the  first  who  attri- 
buted the  celebrated  book  on  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  Thomas  a  Kempis,  in  which  be  hat  been  followed  by 
Francis  de  Tob,  a  regular  canon,  who  in  fiivour  of  this 
opinion  quotes  the  MS8.  which  may  still  be  seen  in  Thpmas 
&  Kempis's  own  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  Pere  Poss^vin, 
a  Jesuit,  was  the  first  who  attributed  this  work  to  the 
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JBibbot  John  G^rsen  or  Gessen,  in  bis  '^^  Apparatus  sacer,^' 
which  opinibn  has  been  adopted  by  the  Benedictines  of 
|;fae  congregations  de  St.  Maur.     M.  Vallart,  in  his  edition 
of  the  ^'  Imitation/*  (supposes  it  to  be  more  ancient  tha^ 
Thomas  k  Kempis,    and  that  it  was  written  by  Oer$en. 
Those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  disputes  which 
arose  pn  this  subject  between  the  Benedictines,  who  are 
for  Gersen,  and  the  V^gular  canons  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Genevieve,  who  are  for  Thomas  k  Kempis,  may  coq« 
suit  the  curious  account  of  them -which  Dom.  Vincent 
Thuilier  has  prefixed  to  torn.  1.  of  Mabillon^s  and  Rui- 
part's  Posthumous  Works,  or  Dupin's  History,  who  has 
also  entered  deeply  into  the  controversy.    The  first  Latin 
edition  is  1492,  12mo,  Gothic.    There  was  at  that  time 
an  old  French  translation  under  the  title  of  Ulnternelle 
Consolation,^*  the  language  of  which  appears  as  old  as 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  which  has  raised  a  doubt  whether  the 
book  was  originally  written  in  Latin  or  French.     The  abb6 
Langlet  has  taken  a  chapter  from  this  ancient  translation, 
which  is  not  in  the  Latin  versions.     Dr.  Stanhope  trans- 
lated it  into  English,  and  there  are  numerous  editions  of  it 
in  every  known'  language.* 

KEn  (Thomas),  the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells^ 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  fomily  seated  at  Ken- 
place,  in  Somersetshire,  and  bom  at  Berkhamstead,  in 
Hertfordshire,  July  1637.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
sent  to  Winchester-school ;  and  thence  removed  to  New* 
college,  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  probationer- 
fellow  in  1657.  He  took  his  degrees  regularly,  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  closely  for  many  years;  and  in  1666  he 
Temoved*  to  Winchester-college,  being  chosen  fellow  of 
ihat  society.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was  appointed  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Morley,  bishop  of  that  see,  who  pre-r 
sehted  him  first  to  the  rectory  of  Qrixton,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wigbt^  and  lifterwards  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  W^stT 
niinster,  1669.  In  1674  he  made  a  tour  to  Rome,  with 
his  nephew  Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  then  B.  A.  in  Christ- 
.  ibhurch,  in  Oxford ;' and  after  his  return,  took  his  de-; 
greies  in  divinity,  1679!.  Not  long  after,  being  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  he  went  to  Hol- 
land.    Here  his  pitudeoce  and  piety  gained  him  the  esteem 
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and  confidence  of  his  ipistress ;  but  ia  the  course  of  bis 
pffice,  he  happened  to  incur  the  diapleaisure  of  her  con- 
sort^ by  obliging  one  of  his  favourites  to  perform  a  promise 
of  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  tbe  pi4ucess^&  train^  wboiji^ 
be  bad  sedqced  by  that  contract     Thi^  7,e^k  hi  Ken  no 
offended  the  priace,  afterwards  king  WiUiam,  that  be  vei»y 
warmly  threatened  to  turn  bim  ^way  from  tb/^  ^j^ryic^.; 
which  Ken  as  warmly  reseating^  requested  leave  qS,  tbe 
princess  to  return  bome,  and  would  not  conseut  tp  stay 
till  iutreated  by.tbo  pri^Dice  in  person.    About  a,  yeajr  aft^, 
however^  be  returned  to  England}  and  was  appointed  ifi 
quality  of  chaplain,  to  attend  lord  Partmo.ytb  wit]i  tbe 
royal  commission  to  demolish  the  fortificatiops  of  Ta\igier.  , 
The  doctor  returned  with  this  nobleman  April  1684  ;  and 
was  immediately  advanced  to  be  cbaplaio  tp  the  k^^g»  by 
an  order  from. bis  i^ajesty  himself.     Not  only  tbe  nature 
of  the  post,  but  the  gracious  manner  of  couferring  it,  evi- 
dently shewed  that  it  was  intended  as  a  step  to  future  fa- 
vours ;  and  this  was  so  well  understood,  that,  upon  tba 
removal  of  tbe  court  to  pass  the  summer  at  Winchester, 
tbe  doctor's  prebendal  bouse  was  pitched  upoq  for  tbe  us^ 
of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn.     But  Ken  was  too  pious  even  to 
countenance  vice  in  his  royal  benefactor ;  a^d  therefore 
positively  refused  admittance  to  the  royal  mistresSj;  wliicb 
tbe  king,  however,  did  not  take  amiss,  as  be  knew  tbe 
sincerity  of  the  man ;  and,  previous  to  any  ajiqplication,  no* 
minaied  him  soon  after  to  tbe  bishopric  pf  Bath  ^nd  Wells. 
A  few  days  after  this,  ^he  king  was  seized  with  the  illn^s^ 
of  which  be  died ;  during  which,  tbe  doctor  tbought  it  bis 
duty  to  attend  him  very  constantly,  and  did  his.  ut^nost  to 
awaken  bis  conscience.    Bishop  Buroet  tells,  ps  that  he 
spoke  on  that  occasion  ^^  with  great  elevation  of  tbought 
and  expression,  a^id  like  a  man  inspired."     This  pious 
iluty  was  the  cause  of  delaying  his  admission  to  the  tem- 
poralities of  tbe  see  of  Wells ;  so  that  when  king  James 
came  to  the  crown,  new  ipstruments  were  prepared  for 
that  purpose. 

When  he  was  settled  in  bis  see,  he  attended  closely  Uf 
bis  episcopal  function,  He  published  ^'  An  Ejsposition  of 
tbe  Cburcb.  Catechism"  in  1685,  and' tbe  same  year, 
"  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  tbe  Bath.'*  Nor  was^  he  les^p 
zealous  as  a  guardian  of  the  national  church  in  general,  in 
opposing  the  attempts  to  introduce  popery.  He  did  not 
indeed  ta^e  pail  in  the  popish  controversy,  then  ag^t^d 
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«flo  warmly;  Ibrhebad  v6ry  little  of  a  controversial  turn; 
4idt  from  tbe  pttlpit,  be  frequently  took  occasion  to  iiiL.k 
*and  confute  the  errors  of  popery  ;  nor  did  be  spare,  when 
bis  duty  to  the  chufcb  of  England  more  especially  called 
for  it,  to  tak^  the  opportunity  of  the  royal  pulpit,  to  set 
before  the  couH  their  injurious  and  unmanly  poiitics^  in 
^ojeoting  a  coalition  of  the  sectaries.  For  some  time  he 
iheld,  in  appearance,  ^be  same  place  in  the  favour  of  king 
Jam«4  as  he  had  bolden  in  the  fovmer  reign  ;  and  some  at- 
teoipts  were  made  to  gain  him  over  to  the  interest  of  the 
popish  'party  at  court,  but  these  were  in  vain  ;  (for  when 
the  d^oiaration  of  indulgence  «iras  strictly  commanded  to 
be  read,  by  virtue 'of  a  dispensing  power  claimed  by  the 
'kin^g,  this  bishop  was  one  of  the  seven  who  openly  opposed 
'the  ^r^ading  of  it:  for  vthich  he  was  sent,  with  bis  sIk 
brethren,  to  the  Tower.  Yet. though  in  this  be  ventured  to 
disobey  his  sovereign  for  the. sake  of  his  religion,  yet  he 
•would  not  violate  his  conscience  by  transferring  his  alle- 
•gianoefrom  hirro.  *  When  the  prince  of  Orange  therefore 
eame'oiRer,  and  the  revolution  took  iplace,  the  bishop  re« 
^ired^;  and  as  soon  as  king  William  was  seated  on  the 
ttipone^  dnd  th&  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  required,  he, 
'by  bis^reftisal,  suffered  himself  to  be  deprived.  After  bis 
^deprivation,  he  resided  at  Longleate,  a  seat  of  the  lord 
viscount  Weymouth,  in  Wiltshire ;  wfaetvce  he  sometimes 
made  a  visit  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  at  Salisbury, 
vfhb  was* a  prebendary  of  that  church.  In  this  retirement 
^lecomposed  many  pious  works,  some  of  the  poetical  kind; 
'for  be  bad  an  indioation  for  poetry,  and  had  many  years 
before  written  an  epic  poem  of  13  .books,  entitled  ^^  Ed-^ 
^niUAd,''  v\^hieh  was 'nOt  published  'till  ^after  his  death. 
'There  is  a  prosaic  flatness  in  this  tvrork ;  but  some  of  his 
'Hymns  :aild  ^her  compositions,  have  more  of  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  and' give  us  an  idea  of  that  devotion  which  ani*- 
mateidtibe  author.  It  is  said  that  ivfaen  be  was  afiieted 
with  the  o^(;,  to  whieb  be  was- very  subject,  he  frequently 
-amused  hlm^f  with  writing  verses.  Hence  some  of  his 
pious  poems  are  entitled  *^  Anodynes,  or  the  Alleviation  of 
•Pain." 

3i^hop  Kein  did  not  mix  in  any  of  the  disputes  or 
fiittenftpts  of  bis  patty,  tbougfa  it  is  very  probable  he 
was  earnestjy  solicited  to  it ;  since  we  find  the  deprived 
bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Turner^  his  particular  friend,  with  whom 
he  had  begun  an  intimacy  at  Winchester  school^  so  deeply 
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engaged  in  it  He  never  concurred  in  o^ioton  with  those 
nonjurors  who  were  for  continuing  a  separation  from  the 
established  church  hy  private  consecrations  among  thern^ 
selves,  yet.be  looked  on  the  spiritual  relation  to  his  diocese 
to  be  still  in  full  force,  during  the  life  of  his  first  successor. 
Dr.  Kidder;  but,  after  his  decease  in  1703,  upon  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Hooper  to  the  diocese,  he  requested 
that  gentleman  to  accept  it,  and  afterwards  subscribed 
himself  <<  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  WellsJ'  The  queen, 
who  highly  respected  him,  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of 
200/.  per  annum,  which  was  punctually  paid  out  of  tlie 
treasury  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  had  been  afflicted  from 
1696  with  severe  cholicky  pains,  and  at  length  symptoms 
being  apparent  of  an  ulcer  in  hif  kidneys,  he  went  to 
Bristol  in  1710  for  the  benefit  of  the  hot  wells,  and  there 
continued  till  November,  when  he  removed  to  Leweston, 
near  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  a  seat  belonging  to  the 
hon.  Mrs.  Thynne.  There  a  paralytic  attack,  which  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  one  side,  confined  him  to  his 
chamber  till  about  the  middle  of  March ;  when  being, 
as  he  thought,  able  to  go  to  Bath,  he  set  out,  but  died  at 
Longleate,  in  his  way  Uiither,  March  19,  1710*11.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  travelled  for  many  years  with  his  shroud  4fi 
bis  portmanteau ;  and  that  he  put  it  on  as  soon  as  he  came 
to  Longleate,  giving  notice  of  it  the  day  before  his  death, 
to  prevent  his  body  from  being  stripped. 

His  works  were  published  in  1721,  in  four  volumes ;  and 
consist  of  devotional  pieces  in  verse  and  prose.  Various 
reports  having  been  industriously  spread  that  he  was  tainted 
with  popish  errors,  and  not  steadfast  to  the  doctrine  of  thifi 
church  of  England,  it  was  thought  proper  to  publish  the 
following  paragraph,  transcribed  from  bis  will :  *^  As  for 
my  religion,  I  die  in  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  faith, 
professed  by  the  whole  church,  before  the  disunion  of  East 
and  West  \  mpre  particularly,  I  die  in  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  it  stands  distinguished  from  all 
pf^^al  and  puritan  innovations/rand  as  it  adheres  to  the  doc«< 
trine  of  the  cross." ' 

KENNEDY  (James),  bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  Scotland, 
and  founder  of  the  college  of  St.  Salvator  there,  was  the 
youi^er  son  of  James  Kennedy,  of  Dunmure,  by  the  lady 

1  Life  bjr  Hawkins,  prefixed  to  his  works.— Gen.  Dict.*^Bk>gt  BriU«-i>Bttr* 
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Mary,  coontesii  of  Angus,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Robert  HI. 
king  of  Scotland.    He  was  bom  in  1405,  or  1406,  and  after 
some  preparatory  education  at  home,  was  sent  abroad  for 
bis  philosophical  and  theological  studies.     Entering  into 
holy  orders,  he  was  preferred  by  James  I.  to  the  bishopric 
of  Dunkeld  in  1437.     In  order  to  be  better  qualified  to  re« 
form  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  his  diocese,  he  un^ 
dertook  a  journey  to  pope  Eugenius  IV.  then  at  Florence, 
but  the  schism  which  then  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome 
prevented  bis  procuring  the  necessary  powers*    The  pope, 
however,  to  show  his  esteem  for  him,  gave  him  the  abbey 
of  Srqoon  in  commendam.     In  1440,  while  he  was  at  Flo-* 
rence,  the  see  of  St.  Andrew*s  becoming  vacant,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  :  and  on  his  return,  after  being  admitted 
in  due  form,  be  restored  order  and  discipline  throughout 
bis  diocese*    In  1444  be  was  made  lord  chancellor,  but 
not  finding  his  power  equal  to  bis  inclination  to  do  good  in 
this  office,  he  resigned  it  within  a  few  weeks.    The  nation 
being  much  distracted  by  party  feuds  during  the  minority 
of  James  II.  and  bisbop  Kennedy  finding  himself  unable  to 
comppse  these  differences,  determined  to  go  again  abroad, 
and  try  what  be  could  do  in  healing  that  schism  in  the  pa- 
pacy which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  church. 
With  this  view  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  with  a 
retinue  of  thirty  persons;  and  it  being  necessary  to  pass 
through  England,  he  obtained  a'  safe  conduct  from  Henry 
VL  dated  May  28,  1446. 

It  does  not  appear  that  be  was  very  successful  as  to  Ae 
objects  of  thisjourney ;  but  on  his  return  home  he  acbietred 
what  was  more  easy  and  more  to  hb  honour.  This  was  his 
founding  a  college,  or  nniversity,  at  St.  AiyU'ew's,  called 
St.  Salvator%  which  he  liberally  endowed  for  the  main^ 
tenance  of  a  provost,  four  regents,  and  eight  bursars,  or 
exhibitioners.  He  founded  also  the  collegiate  church  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  college,  in  which  is  his  tomb,  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship :  a  few  years  ago,  six  magnificent 
silver  maces  were  discovered  within  the  tomb,  exact  models 
of  it.  One  was  presented  to  each  of  the  three  other  Scotch 
universities,  and  three  are  preserved  in  the  college.  He 
founded  alsa  the  abbey  of  the  Observantines,  which  was 
finished  by  bis  successor,  bishop  Graham,  in  1478,  but  is 
now  a  ruin.  During  the  minority  of  James  III.  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency,  but  in  fact  was 
allowed  the  whole  power^  and,  according  to  Buchanan  and 
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a^6t8WocKl,  conducted  -himself  wjtb  gi?eat  prudence^  He 
died  May  10,  1466,  »nd  was  interred  in  his  collegiate 
church.  Jn^his  pFtvate  character  iie  was  frugal,  but  aiagal- 
fioent  in  his  expences  for  the  pifomotion  of  religion  and 
learning,  tie  is  said  to  have  written  some  poliucal  advices, 
^Mtfonita  PoUtica,*'  and  a  History  of  his*  own  times,  both 
probably  lost.  * 

K£NNEJ)Y  (John,  M.  D.))  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
resided  some  time  in  Smyrna,  jand  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
Jan.  26 f  1760^  is  recorded  as  an  antiquary  of  some  abilities, 
although  we  know  very  little  of  his  history.  He  had  a  col- 
lection of  about  200  pictures,  amongst  which  were  two 
beads  of  himself  by  Keysing ;  he  had  also  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  coins,  which,  with  the  pic- 
tures, were  sold  by  auction  in  1760.  Amongst  the  Roman 
coitis  were  256  of  Carausius,  9  of  them  silver,  and  89  of 
Aleotus ;  these  coins  of  Carausius  and  Aleotus  were  pur- 
qha^ed  by  P.  C.  Webb,  esq.  the  Q&6  for  70/.  and  the  89 
for  16/.  lOj.  They  were  afterwards  bought  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
who  added  to  the  number  very  considerably.  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  ^'  Dissertation  on  the  Coins  of  Carausius,"  as- 
serted, that  Oriuna  was  that  emperor^^  guardian  goddess. 
Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  "  Palseogra^hia  Britannica,  No.  UI. 
1752,^'  4to,  affirmed  she  was  his  wife;  to  which  Dr. ^Ken- 
nedy replied  in  ^^  Farther  Observations,^'  &c.  1756,  4to; 
and,  upon  his  antagonist's  supporting  his  opinion  in  his 
"  History  of  Carausius,"  1757 — 59,  he  abused  :him  in  a 
sixpenny  4to  letter. 

^^  Orimia,  on  the  medals  of  Carausius,"  says  Mr;  Wal- 
pole,  in  his  preface  to  .Historic  Doubts,  <^used  to  pass  for 
the  Moot> ;  of  late  years  it  is  become  a  doubt  whether  she 
was  not  his  consort.  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  she 
-was  moon  or  empress ;  but  how  little  must  we  know  of  those 
times,  when  those  iand-marks  to  csertainty,  royal  names, 
do  not  derve  even  that  purpose !  In  the  cabinet  of .  the 
king  of  France  are  several  coins  of  sovereigns  whose  couo- 
try  cannot  be  guessed ^at." '  " 

•KEN NET  (White),  an  English  writer,  and  bishop  of 
Peterborough,  was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Basil  Kennet^  rec- 
tor of  Dunchurcb,  and  vicar  of  Postling,  near  Hythe,  in 
.Kent,  and  was  born  at  Dover,  Aug.  10,  1660.  He  was 
called  White,;  from  his  mother^s  father,  one  Mr.  Thomas 

1  M^ck«iizie's.lJT.ea.rTCrtitford*s.LiYeBof  Statesme^^     *  Nicbois's  Bowyer. 
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Wbite>  a  wealthy  magistrate  at  Dover,,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  master  shipwright  there.     When  he  was  a  little 
grown  up,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster-school,  with  a  view 
of  getting  upon  the  foundation;  but,  being  seized  with 
the  small-pox  at  the  time  of  the  election,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  take  him  away.     In  June  1678  he  was  entered 
of  St.  Edmund-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  pupil  to  Mr. 
Alliam,  a  very  celebrated  tutor,  who  took  a  particular  plea- 
sure in  imposing  exercises  on  him,  which  be  would  often 
read  in  the  common  room  with  great  approbation.     It  was 
by  Mr.  Allam's  advice  that  he  translated  Erasmus  on  Folly, 
and  some  Other  pieces  for  the  Oxford  booksellers.     Under 
this  tutor  he  applied  hard  to  study,  and  commenced  an 
author  in  politics,  even  while  he  was  an  under-graduate ; 
for,  in  1680,  he  published  "  A  Letter  from. a  student  at 
Oxford    to  a  friend  in  the  country,  concerning  the  ap- 
proaching parliament,  in  vindication  of  his  majesty,  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  university  :'*  with  which  the 
whig  party,  as  it  then  began  to  be  called,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  so  much  offended,  that  inquiries  were  made 
after  the  author,  in  order  to  have  him, punished.    In  March 
1681  he  published,  in  the  same  spirit  of  party,  "a  Poem,'* 
that  is,  *^  a  Ballad,"  addressed  ^^  to  Mr.  E.  L.  on  his  majesty's 
dissolving  the  late  parliament  at  Oxford,"  which  was  printed 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  began,  ^^  An  atheist 
now  must  a  monster  be,''  &c.     He  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  May  1^83  ;  and  published,  in  1684,  a  translation 
of  Erasmus's  **  Moris  encomium,"*  which  he  entitled  "Wit 
against  Wisdom,  or  a  Panegyric  upon  Folly,"  which,  as 
we   have  already  noticed,  his   tutor  had  advised  him  to 
undertake.     He  proceeded  M.  A.  Jan.  22,  1684;  and,  the 
^ame  year,  was  presented  by  sir  William  Glynne,  hart,  to 
the  vicarage  of  Amersden,  or  Ambroseden,  in  Oxfordshire; 
which  favour  was  procured  him  by  his  patron's  eldest  son, 
who  was  his  contemporary  in  the  hall.     To  this  patron  be 
dedicated  "  Pliny's  Panegyric,"  which  he  translated  in 
.1686,  and  published  with  this  title,  "An  address  of  thanks 
to  a  good  prince,  presented  in  the  Panegyric  of  Pliny  upon 
Trajan,  the  best  of  the  Roman  emperors."     It  was  re- 
printed in.l717;  before  which  time  several  reflections  hav- 
ing been  made  ;on  him  for  this  performance,  he  gave  the 
following  account  of  it  in  a  "  Postscript"  to  the  translation 
.of  his  "Convocation  Sermon,"  in  1710.     "  The  remarker 
says,  the  doctor  dedicated  Pliny's  Panegyric  to  the  late 
Vol.  XIX.  X 
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king  James :  and,  what  if  he  did  ?  Only  it  appears  he  did 
not.  This  is  an  idle  tale  among  the  party,  who,  perhaps, 
have  told  it  till  they  believe  it :  when  the  troth  is,  there  . 
vras  no  such  dedication,  and  the  translation  itself  of  Pliny 
was  not  designed  for  any  court  address.  The  young  trans* 
lator^s  tutor,  Mr.  AUam,  directed  his  pupil,  by  way  of  ex^ 
ercise,  to  turn  wme  L^tin  tracts  into  English.  The  first 
was  a  little  book  of  Erastnus,  entitled,  <  Morise  Encomium  ;* 
which  the  tutor  was  pleased  to  give  to  a  bookseller  in  Ox* 
ford,  who  put  it  in  the  press  while  the  translator  was  but  an 
under-graduate.  Another  sort  of  task  required  by  his  tutor , 
was  this  *  Panegyric  of  Pliny  upon  Trajan,'  whifch  he  like- 
wise gave  to  a  bookseller  in  Oxford,  before  the  translator 
was  M.  A.  designing  to  have  it  published  in  diie  reign  of 
king  Charles ;  and  a  small  cut  of  that  prince  at  full  lengtb 
was  prepared,  and  afterwards  put  before  several  of  the 
books,  though  the  impression  happened  to  be  retarded  till 
the  de^th  of  king  Charles  ;  and  then  the  same  tutor,  not 
long  before  his  own  death,  advised  a  new  preface,  adapted 
to  the  then  received  opinion  of  king  James's  being  a  just 
and  good  prince.  However,  there  was  no  dedication  to 
king  James,  but  to  a  private  patron,  a  worthy  baronet,  who 
came  in  heartily  to  the  beginning  of  the  late  happy  revo- 
lution. This  is  the  whole  truth  of  that  story,  that  hath 
been  so  often  cast  at  the  doctor ;  not  that  he  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  defend  every  thought  and  expression  of  his 
juvenile  studies,  when  he  had  possibly  been  trained  up  to 
some  notions,  which  he  afterwards  found  reason  to  put 
away  as  childish  things." 

In  1689,  as  he  was  exiercising  himself  in  shooting,  he 
bad  the  misfortune  to  be  dangerously  wounded  in  the  fore- 
Jiead  by  the  bursting  of  the  gun.  Both  the  tables  of  his 
skull  were  broken,  which  occasioned  him  constantly  to 
wear  a  black  velvet  patch  on  that  part.  He  lay  a  consider- 
able time  under  this  accident ;  and  it  is  said,  that  while  he 
was^in  great  disorder  both  of  body  and  brain,  just  after  he 
had  undergone  the  severe  operation  of  trepanning,  he  made 
a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  and  dictated  them  to  a  friend  at 
hia  bed-side.  The  copy  was  transmitted  to  his  patron,  sir 
William  Glynne,  in  whose  study  it  was  found,  after  the 
author  had  forgot  every  thing  but  the  sad  occasion  :  and 
the  writer  of  his  life  tells  us,  that  ^*  it  was  then  in  his  poiSt- 
session,  and  thought,  by  good  judges,  to  be  no  reproach 
to  the  author."     He  was  too  young  a  divine  to  engage  itk 
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tlue  famoiis  popbh  controversy ;  bat  be  distinguished  bini* 
self  by  preaching  against  popery.  He  likewise  refused  to 
read  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  168S,  and 
vrent  vnth  the  body  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford, 
when  they  rejected  an  address  to  king  James,  recommend- 
ed by  btsbop  Parker  in  the  same  year*  While  be  conti- 
ZHied  at  Amersdea,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
George  Hkkes,  whom  he  entertained  in  his  house,  and 
vas  instructed  by  him  in  the  Saxon  and  Northern  tongoes; 
though  their  diffi&reat  principles  in  church  and  state  after- 
wards dissolved  the  friend<$hip  between  them.  In  Septem* 
her  1691,  he  was  cfaosien  lecturer  of  St  Martinis  in  Oxford, 
baring  some  time  before  been  invited  back  to  Ednund^fa'aU, 
to  be  tutcMT  and  vice*principal  there;  where  he  lived  in 
friendship  with  the  learned  Dr.  Mill,  the  editor  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  was  then  principal  of  that  house.  lu 
February  1692,  he  addressed  a  letter  from  Edmund-hall  to 
Birome,.  the  editor  of  Somner's  ^^  Treatise  of  the  Roman 
Port3  iand  Forts  in  Kent,*'  containing  an  account  of  the 
life  of  that  famous  antiquary;  which  gave  him  an  oppor^ 
Uinity  of  displaying  his  knowledge  in  the  history  of  the 
Saxon  language  in  England.  In  February  1693,  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Shottesbrook,  in  Berkshire,  by 
William  Cherry,  esq.  the  father  of  one  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents at  college,  but  he  still  resided  at  Oxford,  where  he 
diligently  pursued  and  encouraged  the  study  of  antiquities. 
We  have  a  strong  attestation  to  this  part  of  his  character 
finm  Gibson,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  who  publish* 
log,  in  1694,  a  translation  of  Somner^s  treatise^  written  in 
Unswer  to  Chifflet,  concerning  the  situation  of  the  Pbrtus 
Iccius  on  the  coast  of  France,  opposite  to  Kent,  where 
Cassar  embarked  for  the  invasion  of  this  island,  introduced 
it  to  the  world  with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Kennet. 

On  Ma^  5,  1694,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D. ;  that  of 
D.  D.  July  19,  1699  ;  and  in  1700,  was  appointed  minister 
of  St.  Botolph  Aldgate  in  London,  without  any  solicitation 
of  his  own.  In  1701,  he  engaged  against  Dr.  Atterbury, 
in  the  disputes  about  the  rights  of  convocation,  of  which 
iie  became  a  member  about  this  time,  as  archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon ;  to  which  dignity  he  was  advanced  the  same 
year  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  now  grew 
into  great  esteem  by  those  who  were  deemed  the  low-^ 
church  party,  and  particularly  with-Tenison  the  archbishop 
4rf^Cahterbury«   He  preached  a  sermon  at  Aldgate^  Janua^ij^ 
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30,  1703,  which  exposed  him  to  great  clamour,  and  cccft* 
.  sioned  many  pamphlets  to  be  written  against  it ;  and  in 
1705,  when  Dr.  Wake  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
was  appointed  to  preach  his  consecration  sermon;  which 
was  so  much  admired  by  lord  chief-justice  Holt,  that  be 
declared,  *^  it  had  more  in  it  to  the  purpose  of  the  legal  and 
Christian  constitution  of  this  church  than  any  volume  of 
discourses/'     About  the  same  time,  some  booksellers,  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  print  a  collection  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  English  history,  as  far  as  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  in 
.two  folio  volumes,  prevailed  with  Dr.  Kennet  to  prepare  a 
.third  volume,  which  should  carry  the  history  down  to  the 
then  present  reign  of  queen  Anne;    This,  being  finished 
with  a  particular  preface,  was  published  with  the  other  two, 
under  the  title  of  *^  A  complete  History  of  England,  &c.'' 
in  1706.     The  two  volumes  were  collected  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  wrote  also  the  general  preface,  without  any  participa- 
tion of  Dr.  Kennet:  and,  in  1719,  appeared  the  second 
edition  with  notes,  said  to  be  inserted  by  Mr.  Strype,  and 
several  alterations  and  additions.     Not  long  after  this,  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  her  majesty ;  and  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  bishop  Burnet,  preached  the  funeral  sermon 
on  the  death  of  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire,  Sept.  5,  1707^ 
.This  sermon  gave  great  offence,  and  made  some  say,  that 
>'^  the  preacher  had  built  a  bridge  to  heaven  for  men  of  wit 
and  parts,  but  excluded  the  duller  part  of  mankind  from 
•any  chance  of  passing  it.''     This  charge  was  grounded  on 
the  following  passage ;  where,  speaking  of  a  late  repent- 
;ance,  he  says,  that  ^^  this  rarely  happens  but  in  men  of 
.  distinguished  sense  and  judgment.     Ordinary  abilities  may 
<be  altogether  sunk  by  a  long  vicious  course  of  life :  the 
duller  flame  is  easily. extinguished.     The  meaner  sinful 
wretches  ate  commonly  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and 
'die  as  stupidly  as  they  lived  ;  while  the  nobler  a^d  brighter 
.parts  have  an  advantage  of  understanding  the  worth  of  their 
*souls  before  they  resign  them.     If  they  are  allowed  the 
benefit  of  sickness,   they  commonly  awake  o.ut  of  their 
(drqam.  of  sin,  and  reflect,  and  look  upward.  They  acknow- 
^ledge  an  infinite  being ;  they  feel  theii*  own  immortal  part ; 
.they  recollect  and  relish  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  tbey  calLfor 
.the  elders  of  the  church  ;  they  think  what  to  answer  at  a 
judgment^seat.    Not  th^t  God  is  a  respecter  of  persons, 
^but.  the  difference  is  in  men;  and,  the  more  intelligent 
.nature  is^.th^^mofc  susceptible  of  t))e  diviQegnKM9.*\    Of 
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this  sermon  a  new  edition,  with  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Family 
of  Cavendish/'  and  notes  and  iilustrations,  was  published 
in  1797,  which  is  now  as  scarce  as  the  original  edition,  tbe^ 
greater  part  of  the  impression  having  been  burnt  at  Mn 
Nichols's  (the  editor's)  fire  in  ISOd. 

Whatever  offence  this  sermon  might  give  to  others,  it 
did  not  offend  the  succeeding  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  who,  on  the  contrary,  recommended  the 
doctor  to  the  queen  for  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  which 
ke  obtained  in  1707.  tn  1709,  he  published  <<  A  Vindi« 
cation  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England  from  some 
late  Reproaches  rudely  and  unjustly  cast  upon  them  ;"  and, 
'.^  A  true  Answer  to  Dr.  Sacheverell's  Sermon  before  the 
JLord^Mayor,  November  5  of  that  year."  In  1710,  he 
was  greatly  reproached,  for  not  joining  in  the  London: 
clergy's  address  to  the  queen.  When  the  great  point  in 
Sacheverell's  trial,  the  change  of  the  ministry,  was  gained^ 
and  addresses  succeeded,  an-  address  was  prepared  from 
the  bishop  and  clergy  of  London,  so  worded  that  they, 
who  would  not  subscribe  it,  might  be  represented  as  ene- 
mies to  the  queen  and  her  ministry.  Dr.  Ken  net,  however^ 
refused  to  sign  it,  which  was  announced  in  one  of  the 
newspapers,  Dyer's  Letter  of  Aug.  4,  1710.  This  zealous 
conduct  in  Kennet,  in  favour  of  his  own  party,  raised  so 
great  an  odium  against  him,  and  made  him  so  very  ob- 
noxious to  the  other,  that  very  uncommon  methods  were 
taken  to  expose  him ;  and  one,  in  particular,  by  Dr.  WeU 
ton,  rector  of  Whitechapel.  In  an  altar-piece  of  that 
church,  which  was  intended  to  represent  Christ  and  his  .^ 
(welve  apostles  eating  the  passover  and  the  last  supper, 
Judas,  the  traitor,  was  drawn  sitting  in  an  elbow-chair, 
dressed  in  a  black  garment,  between  a  gown  and  a  cloak^ 
with  a  black  scarf  and  a  white  band,  a  short  wig,  and  a 
anark  in  his  forehead  between  a  lock  and  a  patch,  and  with 
so  much  of  the  countenance  of  Dr.  Kennet,  that  under  ic^ 
in  effect,  was  written  '^the  dean  the.  traitor.".  It  was  ge«. 
nerally  said^  that  the  original  sketch  was  designed  for  a 
bishop  under  Dr.  Welton's  displeasure,  which  occasioned 
the  elbow-chair,  and  that  this  bishop  was  Burnet :  but  the 
painter  being  apprehensive  of  an  action  of  Scandalum  Mag-- 
natumy  leave  was  given  him  to  drop  the  bishop,  and  m^ke 
the  dean.  Multitudes  of  people  came  daily  to  the  church 
to  admire  the  sight ;  but  it  was  esteemed  so  insolent  a  con- 
tempt of  all  that  is  sacred^  that,  upon  the  con^plaint  of. 
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others,  (for  the  dean  never  saw  or  seemed  to  regard  k| 
the  bishop  of  London  obliged  those  who  set  the  picture  up 
to  take  it  down  again. 

But  these  arts  and  contrivances  to  expose  him,  instead 
of  disco«raging,  served  only  to  animate  him  ;  and  he  con<» 
tinued  to  write  and  act  as  usual  in  the  defence  of  that  causa' 
which  he  hdd  espoused  and  pushed  so  vigorously  hitherto,. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  employed  his  leisure-hours  in  tbinga 
of  a  different  nature ;  but  which,  he  thought,  would  be  na 
Jess  serviceable  to  the  public  good.  In  1713,  he  made  a 
large  collection  of  books,  charts,  maps,  and  papers,  at  hi» 
own  expence,  with  a  design  of  writing  '^  A  full  Hbtory  of 
the  Propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  English  American 
Colonies  ;^'  and  published  a  catalogue  of  all  the  distinct 
treatises  and  papers,  in  the  order  of  time  as  they  were  first 
printed  or  written,  under  this  title,  **  Bibliothecae  Ameri-^ 
cansB  primordia."  About,  the.  same  time  he  founded  ^^an 
antiquarian  and  historical  library"  at  Peterborough ;  for 
which  purpose  he  bad  long  been  gathering  up  pieces,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  printing  in  England  to  the  latter  end 
of  queen  Elizabetb^s  reign*.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he 
published  a  sermon  upon  '^  the  witchcraft  of  the  present 
Aebellion  ;''  and,  the  two  following  years,  was  very  zealous 
for  repealing  the  acts  against  occasional  conformity  and 
the  growth  of  schism.  He  also  warmly  opposed  the  pro* 
ceedings  in  the  convocation  against  Hoadly,  then  bishop  of 
Bangor ;  which  was  thought  to  hurt  him  so  as  to  prove  an 
effectual  bar  to  his  farther  advancement  in  the  church: 
nevertheless,  he  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Peterborough,  November  1718.  He  continued  to  print 
several  things  after  his  last  promotion,  which  he  lived  to 
enjoy  something  above  ten  years ;  and  then  died  in  his 
house  in  James's-street,  December  19,  1728.  His  nume* 
rous  and  valuable  MS  collections,  which  were  once  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  West,  were  purchased  by  the  earl  of 
Shelburne,   afterwards  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  sold 


*  This  collection,  amounting  to  about 
1500  volumes  and  small  Uacts,  was 
placed  in  a  priyate  room  at  Peterbo- 
rough, with  a  view  of  being  daily  sup- 
plied and  augmented  by  the  care  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  Sparke,  a  member  of  that 
church,  of  very  good  literature,  and 
'well  qualified  to  assist  in  the  design, 
who  published  the  oldest  hi<stories  of 
the  abbey,  and  witli  Mr.  Tiruotby  Neve 


founded  the  Gentlemen's  society  at  Pe« 
terborough.  There  is  a  large  written 
catalogue  of  this  collectioa,  iBacribed^ 
'*  lodes  librorom  aliquot  vetostorum 
quos  in  commune  booum  congessit  W, 
K.  decan'  Petriburgh.  1712."  This 
library  is  now  arranged  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Thomas  Becket,  over  the  west 
porch  of  the  cathedral  church* 
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iviifa  tbe  rest  of  his  lordship^s  MSS.  to  the  British  Museuony 
^here  they  are  now  deposited.  Among  these  are  two  vo- 
lumes in  a  large  Atlas  folio,  which  were  intended  for  pub-, 
lication  under  the  following  comprehensive  title :  ''  Dip- 
tycha  Ecclesias  AnglicansB  :  sive  Tabulae  Sacra) ;  in  quibus 
facili  ordlne  recensentur  Archiepiscopi,  Episcopi,  eorum- 
que  SufFr^ganeiy  Vicarii  Generates,  et  Cancellarii ;  Ec<ile« 
siarum  insuper  Cathedralium  Priores,  Pecani,  ^hesaurarii, 
Pr^centores,  Cancellarii,  Archidiaconi,  &  melioris  not® 
Canonici,  continua  serie  deducti  a  Gulielmi  I.  Conquestu^ 
ad  auspicata  Gul.  III.  tempora.^' 

There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum,  a  curious  Diary  by 
bishop  Kennet,  in  MS.  of  which  the  following  specimen, 
extracted  for  our  last  edition,  may  not  be  unacceptable  : 

'<  Dr.  Swift  ca^le  into  the  coffee-house,  and  had  a  bow 
from  every  body  but  me,  who,  I  confess,  could  not  but 
despise  him.     When  I  came  to  the  an ti- chamber  to  wait 
before  prayers.  Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and 
business,  and  acted  as  a  master  of  requests.     He  was  soli- 
citing tbe  earl  of  Arran  to  speak  to  bis  brother  tbe  duke  of 
Ormond,  to  get  a  chaplain's  place  established  in  the  gar- 
rison of  Hull  for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a 'clergyman  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  lately  been  in  gaol,  and  published  ser- 
mons to  pay  fees.     He  was  promising  Mr.  Thorold  to  un- 
dertake with  my  lord  treasurer,  that,  according  to  his  peti- 
tion, he  should  obtain  a  salary  of  200Z.  per  annum,  as  mi- 
nister of  the  English  church  at  Rotterdam,    Then  he  stopt 
F.  Gwynne,  esq.  going  in  with  his  red  bag  to  the  queen, 
and  told  him  aloud  .he  had  somewhat  to  say  to  him  from 
my  lord  treasurer.     He  talked  with  tbe  son  of  Dr.  Dave* 
nant  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  out  his  pocket*book  and 
wrote  down  several  things,  as  memoranda,  to  do  for  him. 
He  turned  to  the  fire,  and  took  out  his  gold  watch,  and,, 
telling  the  time  of  the  day,  complained  it  was  very  late. 
A  gentleman  said,  '  he  was  too  fast.'     *  How  can  I  help  it,' 
says  the  doctor,  *  if  the  courtiers  give  me  a  watch  that 
won't  go  right  ?'     Then  he  instructed  a  young  nobleman, 
that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  papist),  who 
bad  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  into  English  verse ;  for 
,  which  *  he  must  have  'em  all  subscribe  ;'  for,  says  he,  the 
author  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand  guineas 
for  him.     Lord  Treasurer,  after  leaving  the  queen,  came 
through  the  room  beckoning  Dr,  Swift  to  follow  him  :  both 
went  off  just  before  prayers. 
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<<  Nov.  S.  I  see  and  hear  a  great  deal  to  confirm  a  doubt^ 
that  the  pretender's  interest  is  much  at  the  bojttom  of  some 
hearts ;  a  whisper,  that  Mr.  N — ^-n  (Nelson)  had  a  primq 
band  in  the  late  book  for  hereditary  right ;  and  that  one  of 
them  was  presented  to  majesty  itself,  whom  God  preserve 
from  the  effect  of  such  principles  and  such  intrigues  V^ 

Bishop  Kennet  took  such  an  active  part  in  the  eccle- 
si^istical  and  political  controversies  of  his  time,  that  who« 
ever  examines  into  the  state  of  these  must  expect  to  fin(} 
his  character  very  differently  represented.  Upon  a  fair 
examination  of  his  conduct,  however,  as  well  as  his  writings, 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  he  did  not  fall  much  short 
of  his  contemporaries  as  an  able  divine  and  an  honest  poli- 
tician. But  it  is  as  a  historian  and  antiquary,  that  we  feel 
most  indebted  to  his  labours,  and  could  wish  he  had  been 
enabled  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  the  illustration  of 
literary  history,  to  which  he  was  early  attached,  and  had 
every  requisite  to  become  a  useful  collector  and  biographer. 
As  tp  bis  character  in  pther  respects,  if  we  can  rely  on  the 
rev.  William  Newton,  the  vf  riter  of  his  life,  there  was  much 
that  was  exemplary.  He  ^  was  always  indefatigable  in  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  function,  had  a  great  sense  of  the  worth 
of  souls,  and  was  very  solicitous  to  serve  in  the  inost  effec* 
tual  manner  those  committed  to  his  care. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  diligence  and  application,  no^ 
only  in  his  youth,  but  even  to  the  close  of  his  life;  and 
like  many  other  men  of  eminence,  he  began  early  that 
pursuit,  which  he  more  or  less  followed  during  the  whole 
of  his  life.  He  assisted  Anthony  Wood  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  the  **  AthensB,"  and  would  have  probably  given 
a  valuable  work  of  that  kind  to  the  world^  had  he  found 
leisure  to  methodize  and  complete  his  collections,  by 
which,  however,  men  of  research  may  yet  be  benefited. 
He  had  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  library,  collected  at 
a  great  expence,  and  many  of  his  happiest  hours  were 
spent  there.  He  had  one  practice,  into  which  most  men 
of  literary  curiosity  have  fallen  ;  that  of  writing  notes,  cor* 
rections,  additions,  &c.  to  all  his  books,  many  of  whicb^ 
thus  illustrated,  are  now  in  various  public  and  private 
libraries. 

His  manners  and  behaviour  were  easy,  affable,  and 
courteous.  He  was  accessible  and  communicative,  much 
a  friend  to  the  younger  clergy,  recollecting  how  greatly 
he  had  himself  been  indebted  to  the  kindness  qF  earljr 
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patrons;  and  was  always  ready  to  assist  them  in  their  stu-^ 
dies;  and,  according  to  their  merit,  to  promote  them  in . 
the  church.     He  was  also  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  generous 
to  bis  relations. 

Among  his  works,  besides  those  already  noticed,  are  his 
1.  ^^  Parochial  Antiquities,  attempted  in  the  History  of  Am-* 
broseden,  Burcester,  and  other  adjacent  parts,  in  the 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Bucks,"  Oxford,  1695,-  4to.  2^ 
**  Preface  to  sir  Henry  Spelmaa's  History  of  Sacrilege,** 
1698.  3.  ^^  Ecclesiastical  Synods,  and  Parliamentary  Con-* 
vocations  in  the  Church  of  England,  historically  stated,  and 
justly  vindicated  from  the  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Atter- 
bury,"  Lend.  1701,  8vo.  4.  "An  occasional  Letter,  on 
the  subject  of  English  Convocations,"  ibid.  1701.  5.  "  The 
History  of  the  Convocation  summoned  to  meet  Feb.  6,- 
17G0,  &c."  ibid.  1702,  4to.  6.  "  The  case  of  Impropria- 
tions, and  of  the  Augmentation  of  Vicarages,  &c."  ibid* 
1704,  8vo.  7.  **  Preface  to  sir  Henry  Spelman^s  and  Dr. 
Ryve's  two  tracts,"  ibid.  1704.  8.  **  Account  of  the  So- 
ciety for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,"  ibid« 
1706,  4to.  9.  "  The  Christian  Scholar,  in  rules  and  di- 
rections for  children  and  youth  sent  to  English  schools,^' 
ibid.  1708.  10.  "  The  French  favourite,  or  the  severt 
discourses  of  Balzac's  Politics,"  ibid.  1709.  11.  **  A  Let- 
ter, aboiit  a  motion  in  convocation,  to  the  rev.  Tbos.  Brett^ 
LL."D."  ibid,  1712.  12.  "A  Mennorial  for  Protestants  on 
the  5th  of  November,  &c.  in  a  letter  to  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,"  ibid.  1713.  13.  "  A  Letter  to  the  lord  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  concerning  one  of  his  predecessors,  bishop  Merks, 
on  occasion  of  a  new  volume  for  the  Pretender,  entitled^ 
The  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown  of  England  asserted^^* 
ibid.  17i'3.  14.  '*  The  wisdom  of  looking  backwards  to 
judge  the  better  on  one  side  and  the  other,  by  the  speeches^ 
writings,  actions,  and  other  matters  of  fact  on  both  side^, 
for  the  JFour  last  years,"  ibid.  1715,  8vo.  This  is  a  very 
curious  volume,  and  fills  up  a  gap  in  our  literary  history ; 
but  he  rendered  a  more  important  service  afterwards  by  bis 
'^*  Register  and  Chronicle,"  1728,  folio';  Dr.  Kennet  pub- 
lished also  a  great  many  sermons  on  occasional  subjects.^ 

KENNET  (Basil),  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
-was  born  Oct.  21,  1674,  at  Postling  in  Kent,.th$3  vicarage 

*  Life  by  the  Rev.  W.  Newton,  1730,  8vo.— -Ath.  Ox.  vol.  H.—Gent.  Mag. 
tee  Index,  and  vol.  LXXV,  p,  971.— Biog.  Brit— Geu.  Dict»— Nichob»s  Atler- 
Vaiy  ind  Sowy<9r»  •  •    •,'^"  ■!      .'    I  :  ;     .  .  ,1 
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of  hia  father,  who  bred  this  son  also  to  the  church.     He 
was  sent  to  Corpus  Cbristi  college,  Oxford,  iu  1690,  where 
lie  soon  djstiuguisbed  himself  by  bis  uncommon  abilities^ 
and  extraordinary  advances  in  classical  literature.    He  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1696,  and  commrenced  author  the 
same  year,  by  the  publication  of  his  *^  Romae  Antique 
iNutitia,  or,  The  Antiquities  of  Rome  ;  in  two  parts  ;   1.  A 
«bort;  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decay  of  the 
Commonwealth.    2.  A  Description  of  the  City  :  an  Account 
of  the  Religion,  Civil  Government,  and  Art  of  War ;  with 
the  remarkable  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  public  and  pri- 
Tate ;  with  Copper  Cuts  of  the  principal  Buildings,  &c« 
To  which  are  prefixed,  Two  Essays,  concerning  the  Roman 
Learning,  and  the  Roman  Education,"  in  8vo.     The  dedi* 
<;ation  is  addressed  to  his  royal  highness  William  duke  of 
Gloucester ;  and  the  work  must  have  been  written  for  his 
use  particularly,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  a  report, 
then  at  Oxford,  that  Mr.  Kennet  was  to  be  appointed  sub- 
preceptor  to  that  darling  of  the  nation.    This  book  being 
very  well  received  by  the  public^  he  was  encouraged  to  go 
on  with  his  design  of  facilitating  the  study  of  cliassical 
learning;  and  with  this  view  published,  in  1697,  **  The 
Lives  and  Characters  of  the  ancient  Grecian  Poets,"  in 
^VQ,  which  he  also  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
This,  however,  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  the  *^  Roman 
Antiquities,"  which  is  scarcely  yet  superseded  in  common 
Yise.     The  same  year  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  became  a  tutor.      About  this  time  he  entered  into 
orders ;  and,  some* years  after,  gave  proofs  of  the  progress 
he  bad  made  in  the  study  of  divinity.     In   1705  he  pub- 
lished '*  An  Exposition  of  the  Apostles  Creed,  according 
to  bishop  Pearson,  in  a  new  Method,  by  way  of  Paraphrase 
and  Annotations,"  in  8vo,  which  was  followed  by  '^  An 
JEssay  towards  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms,  in  Verse ;  with 
a  Paraphrase  on  the  third  Chapter  of  the  Revelations/* 
1706,  8vo. 

The  same  year  he  was,  by  the  interest  of  his  brother, 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Leghorn; 
where  he  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  met  with  great  oppo« 
Litton  from  the  papists,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  the 
inquisition.  This  establishment  of  a  church-of- England 
chaplain  was  a  new  thing ;  and  the  Italians  were  so  jealous 
of  the  Northern  heresy,  that,  to  give  as  little  offence  as 
possible,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the 
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titmost  privacy  and  caution.  But,  notwichatandiug  thi^^ 
ipreat  offence  was  taken  at  it ;  and  complaints  were  imme* 
diately  sent  to  Florence  and  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  pope^ 
^nd  the  court  of  inquisition  at  Rome,  declared  their  reso» 
iution  to  expel  heresy,  and  the  public  teachet  of  it,  from 
the  confines  of  the  holy  see  ;  and  therefore  secret  orders 
were  given  to  apprehend  Mr.  Kennet  at  Leghorn,  and  to 
huri'y  him  away  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to  some  other  religious 
prison,  to  bury  him  alive,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  him  in 
^e  severest  manner..  Upon  notice  of  this  des^n.  Dr. 
Kewton,  the  English  envoy  at  Florence,  interposed  his 
office^  at  that  court ;  where  he  could  obtain  no  other 
answer,  but  that  '^  be  might  send  for  the  English  preacher^ 
and  keep  him  in  his  own  family  as  his  domestic  chaplain ; 
otherwise,  if  he  presumed  to  continue  at  Leghorn,  he  must 
take  the  consequences  of  it ;  for,  in  those  matters  of  reli« 
gion,  the  court  of  inquisition  was  superior  to  all  civil 
powers."  The  envoy  communicated  this  answer  of  the 
great  duke  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  then  secretary  of 
state,  who  sent  a  menacing  letter  by  her  majesty's  order ; 
and  then  the  chaplain  continued  to  officiate  in  safety^ 
though  he  was  with  much  difficulty  preserved  from  their 
intended  fury  till  that  letter  arrived. 

He  continued  at  Leghorn,  and  persevered  with  great 
steadiness  in  his  duty,  till  the  bad  state  of  bis  health 
obliged  him  to  think  of  returning  to  his  native  air.  Ha 
arrived  at  Oxford  in  1714  :  he  was  also  admitted  D.  D^  the 
same  year.  But  he  lived  to  enjoy  these  new  honours  a 
very  short  time ;  for,  bis  health  having  been  much  impaired 
in  Itajy,  he  died  of  a  slow  fever,  Jan.  1714-15«  A  little 
before  bis  death,  be  finished  the  preface  to  a  volume,  which 
came  out  under  the  title  of  **  Sermons  on  several  occa* 
sions,  preached  before  the  Society  of  British  Merchants  in 
foreign  Parts."     Lond.  1715,  8vo. 

Besides  this  collection,  and  the  pieces  already  mentioned, 
of  his  own  composing,  be  published  English  trapslations  of 
eminent  authors,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follow :  1.  "  Puf« 
fendorf  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.'*  2;  "  Placette's 
Christian  Casuist."  3.  *^  Godeau's  Pastoral  Instructions." 
4.  *^  Pascal's  Thoughts  on  Religion."  To  which  he  pre^ 
fixed  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those  thoughts 
were  delivered  by  the  author.  5.  **  Balsac's  Aristippus ; 
frith  an  Account  of  hb  Life  and  Writinfics."  6.  ^^  The 
Marriage  of  Thames  and  Isis ;" .  from  a  Latin  poem  of 
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Mr.  Camden.  Dr.  Basil  Kenhet  is  said  to  have  been  tf 
very  amiable  man  ;  of  exemplary  integrity,  generosity,  and 
xnodesty.^ 

KENNICOTT  (Benjamin),  a  very  learned  divine,  the 
son  of  Benjamin  Kennicott,  parish  clerk  of  Totnes  in 
Devonshire,  was  born  April  4,  1718,  at  that  place.  From 
bis  early  age  he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  for  books,  ^ 
inrhich  his  father  encouraged  by  every  means  within  the 
Compass  of  his  ability ;  for  be  had  from  the  scanty  pittance 
of  a  parish  clerk*,  and  the  profits  of  a  small  school,  saved 


,  *  It  18  said  that  when  Dr.  Kennicott 
had  takeiTorderii,  he  came  to  officiate  in 
bit  clerical  capacity  in  his  native  town : 
when  his  father  as  clerk  proceeded  to 
place  the  surplice  on  his  shoulders,  a 
struggle  ensued  between  the  modesty 
of  the  son  and  the  honest  pride  of  the 
parent,  who  insisted  on  paying  that  re- 
spect to  his  son  which  he  had  been  ac* 
<!ustoraed  to  shew  t6  other  clergymen  : 
to  this  filial  obedience  was  obliged  to 
submit.  A  circumstance  is  added,  that 
bis  mother  had  often  declared  she  should 
nerer  be  able  to  snpport  the  joy  of 
bearing  her  son  preach  $  aod  that  on 
ber  attendance  at  the  church  for  the 
first  time,  she  was  so  overcome  as  to  be 
taken  out  in  a  state  of  temporary  in- 
sensibility. 

The  following  anecdotes  are  from 
Potwhele's  History  of  Devonshire.  **  In 
his  younger  days  Dr.  Kennicott  was 
much  attached  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  music.  I  have  at  this  time  in 
my  possession  an  anthem,  to  which  the 
tenor  and  counter-tenor  were  added  by 
bim.  He  also  taught  the  choir  at  Tot- 
nes churcbt  and  much  delighted  to  walk 
into  the  fields  with  a  few  of  the  best  of 
the  singers,  and  would  there  join  with 
them  in  the  praise  of  that  God  to  whose 
honour  he  has  erected  so  lasting  a  rao- 
ijnment.  I  have  been  assured  that  his 
voice  and  manner  fiir  exceeded  medio- 
ccity.  He  was  also  a  ringer ;  and  there 
is  an  inscription  on  a  brass  chandelier 
in  the  belfry,  where  his  name  is  men- 
tioned as  being  one  of  its  donors,  to  the 
ringers  of  Totnes  church,  for  ever.  I 
shall  further  add,  that  when  the  doctor 
^rst  returned  from  Oxford,  in  orders, 
be  was  thought  by  his  benefactors  to 
affect  a  little  too  much  the  gentleman, 
and  even  to  assume  so  far  as  to  pay 
bis  addresses  to  the  sister  of  one  of  his 
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subscribers :  this  gave  offence,  and  the 
doctor  desisted  ;  but  this  repulse  gave 
his   mother   an    opportunity  to    say, 

*  Truly,  I  think  it  a  lucky  thing;  for 
if  my  son  had  married  Miss,  he  wonld 
have  been  a  country  curate  all  his  life, 
but  I  now  trust  I  shall  live  to  see  him  a. 
bishop.' 

**  An  I  have  already  taken  notice 
that  the  doctor  was  a  ringer,  some  re- 
gulations, in  his  own  hand-writing,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the 
cultivation  of  that  amusement,  are  here 
copied.  The  disposition  of  a  man  is 
more  strongly  marked  by  trifles  of  this 
sort,  than  by  matters  of  more  weighty 
import,  as  the  mind  is  here  biass^ 
neither  by  iQtereit  nor  ambition.—^ 
^  Totnes,  Nov.  8th,  1742.  Among  th^ 
many  recreations  approved  of  by  the 
sons  of  pleasure,  ridging  is  a  diversion 
that  may  be  emphatically  said  to  hear 
away  the  bell,  and  so  much  does  it  en- 
gage the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
yond all  ether  nations,  that  it  has  even 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of  the 

•  ringing  isU^  The  art,  then,  for  which 
this  kingdom  is  renowned,  shews  a  ja« 
dicious  taste  in  those  of  its  inhabitant^ 
who  have,  by  their  performances,  con- 
tributed thereto:  since  this  art  wantt 
DO  foreign  encomiiist,  but  the  harmo* 
nious  bells  are  the  heralds  of  your  own 
praise.  The  ingenuity  required  for, 
the  diversion  administered  in,  and  the 
health  subsequent  upon,  this  exercise^ 
give  it  a  particular  sanction  among  man- 
kind, and  recommend  it  as  an  employ- 
ment at  vacant  hours,  worthy  the  regard 
of  all  denominations.  We,  therefore, 
whose  names  are  subscribed,  taking 
into  consideration  the  great  pleasure 
that  results  from  this  manly  employ- 
menV,  the  innocence  with  which  it  is 
performed,  and  the  advantage  enjoyed 
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money  to  purchase  a  very  good  library.     Dr.^Kenuicott 
was  placed  as  a  foundation  boy  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Row, 
then  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Totnes,  where  he 
.distinguished  himself  by  industry  and  regularity  of  con^ 
.  duct.     At  this  school  he  continued  about  seven  years,  with 
a  constant  wish  and  expectation  of  one  day  being  sent  to 
the  university.     After  he  left  Mr.  Row,  he  became  master 
of  the  charity-school  in  Totnes,  and  ocqasionaUy  added  to 
the  small  emoluments  of  his  school  by  writing  for  the 
.attornies.     A  short  poem  which  he  wrote,  entitled  '^  Bid- 
well,^'  recommended  him  to  the  attention  of  the  neigb- 
(bouring  gentlemen ;  and  before  he  was  thirty,  he  published 
a  poeoi  on  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Courtenay  of  Painsford. 
This  strongly  entitled,  him  to  her  favour,  and  subscriptions 
i¥ere  solicited  for  his  support,  at  Oxford,  to  the  success  of 
which  scheme  he  now  bent  all  his  efforts ;  but  every  exer- 
tion, on  the  first  attempt,  failed.;  and  a  mind  le;ss  firm  than 
his,  would,  perhaps,  have  sunk  under  the  disappointment 
Soon  after^  however,  another  subscription  was  set  on  foot, 
vnder  the  auspices  of  the  benevolent  Mr.  Allen  of  Bath» 
in  consequence  of  which,  in  1744,  he  was  entered  of  Wad- 
'ham  college,  where  he  soon  proved  that  he  was  deserving 
of  the  patronage  conferred  upon  him.     In  1747  he  prx>'- 
^Qced  his  first  performance,  entitled  ^'  Two  Dissertations : 
the  first,  On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise,  with  son^e.  oh* 
.servations  on  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man:  the  second, 
-On  the  Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,^'  8vo,  printed  at  the 
oiniversity  press.    To  this  work  be  prefixed  a  dedication^ 

Irom-flO  healthy  an  exercise  of  ourbo*  tion»  adjourn  to  any  house  the  corn- 
dies;  aod  also,  liaTmg  the  peculiar  sa-  papy  shall  chusei  and  there  tarry  tilt 
itiffaction  of  ringing  wiih  ease  a  set  of  the  hour  of  tpn,  and  no  longer.  And 
eight  bells,  of  established  fame  and  whereas  the  stays  supporting  the  bella 
applauded  excellence,  do  hereby  agree  are  liable  to  damage  from  unskilful 
%o  meet  together,  in  the  usual  plaoe  of  bands,  we  agree,  that  whoevefr  hurts, 
ringing,  every  Monday  evening,  at  six  shall  repair  the  same  at  his  own  proper 
o'clock,  for  our  improving  this  science :  charge.  We  make  no  rules  for  con- 
and  for  the  greater  certainty  of  attend-  versation,  nor  penalties  for  any  mis- 
ance,  we  do  hereby  severally  promise  behaviour  in  it,  resolving  to  render  it 
to  forfeit  the  sum  of  three-pence,  if  not  innocently  agreeable  to  .each  ptherx, 
attending  at  the  hour  aforesaid,  and  and  whenever  a  breach  of  this  rule  m 
sixpence  if  not  present  at  seven  o'clock,  committed,  that  a  reprimand  be  a^- 
to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  mitted  from  the  society.  In  a)l  cases 
treasurer  for  the  time  being,  and  spent  and  disputes  not  hereinbefore  decided, 
as  the  major  part  of  the  society  shall  the  majority  of  the  company  shall  de- 
deem  fit.  And  for  the  better  regulation  termine ;  t^at  so  this  society,  amicably 
of  this  our  fraternity,  we  do  also  here-  begun,  day  be  amicably  Cfi^ried  on, 
by  agree,  that  we  remain  in  the  bellfry  and  not  meet  the  fate  of  utheps  that 
during. pleasure,  and  then,  foir  the  fnr-  have  gone  before  it. 
'ther  pleasure -and  benefit  of  conversa-  (Signed)    Bsyj.  Kivmcim*** 
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addr^sed  to  a  nomerotis  list  of  benefactors^  to  wlaom  tie 
tod  been  indebted  for  bis  education,  whicb  speaks  stron^y 
the  language  of  an  bumble  and  grateful  heart ;  and  of  this, 
jndeedy  he  es^bibited  many  proofs  in  the  course  of  bis  life« 
The  approbation  bestowed  on  this  performance  was  not 
without  some  mixture  of  opposition,  and  some  answers 
appeared  against  it.  It  procured  him,  however,  so  nmch 
lieputation  at  Oxford,  that  a  vacancy  for  a  fellowsdiip  of 
Exeter  college  occurring  before  he  conld  qualify  bimsidf 
tx>  be  a  candidate  by  taking  bis  first  degree,  tbe  unircrsity, 
«s  a  mark  of  favour,  conferred  bis  bachelor's  d^ree  on 
liim  before  tbe  statutable  period,  and  withouit  fees«  fiUiofa 
after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Exeter  college,  and  on  tbe 
4th  of  May  1750,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

Pursuing  his  studies  with  great  diligence,  he  in  175$ 
published  ^  The  State  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Old  Testament  considere J.  A  Dissertation  in  Two  Parts. 
Part  the  First  compares  1  Chron.xi.  with  2  Sam.  v.  and 
xxiii. ;  and  Part  the  Second  contains  Observations  bti 
•eventy  Hebrew  MS 8.  with  an  Extract  of  Mistakes  and 
various  Readings;"  Oxford,  8va  la  this  work  he  first 
exhibited  the  utility  and  n^oessity  of  a  collation  of  th6 
Hebrew  Text  with  the  varionts  ancient  MSS.  existing. 

At  this  period  tbe  university  of  Oxford  was  much  tainted 
with  disaffection  to  the  reigning  family  on  the  throne,  and 
Tory,  if  not  Jacobite  principles,  were  very  prevalent  there, 
and  met  with  much  encouragemeirt.  In  the  rage  of  party 
ituvAS  not  likely  that  any  active  member  should  escape  the 
disorders  of  the  times.  Mr.  KennicQtt  adhered  to  the  side 
of  government,  and  in  consequence  much  of  the  abuse 
then  liberally  distributed  amongst  tbe  friends  of  what  was 
.called  the  new  interest,  or  Whig  party,  fell  to  his  share. 
He  defended  himself  however  with  spirit  and  acuteness  in 
his  **  Letter  to  Dr,  King,  occasioned  by  his  late  Apology'**, 


*  pr.  King,  in  bis  "  Apology,  or 
Tindication  of  Himself,"  1753,  4to, 
Sd  l^it.  p.  42,  upbraids  our  author  as 
the  30D  of  a  low  mechanic,  whom  he 
afterwards  styles  a  cobler.  In  answer 
to  which  illiberal  sarcasm,  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott,  after  drawing  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
JKing  with  equal  spirit  and  acrimony* 
thus  repells  the  attack  on  his  parent, 
l>y  the  Allowing  contrast:  "  But  on  the 
right  hand  (t  am  now  drawing  a  real 
oharacter)it  -heboid  a  man  barn  to  no 


fortune,  yet  above  want;  in  yonth» 
industrious  in  the  station  assigned  him 
by  providence;  exact  in  bis  morals i 
exemplary  in  bis  religion  i  at  middle 
age,  loyal  in  principle;  peaceable  in 
practice ;  enabled  to  exchange  the 
more  active  life  for  a  more  contempla- 
tive ;  ever  warm  for  the  glory  of  the 
church  of  Engljind ;  concerned  for,  y<^t 
charitable  towards  those  who  are  not 
of  her  communion  ;  qualified  by  ui^- 
common  readin|p  to  jud|;e  of  bis  .ow^ 
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and,  as  it  was  supposedi  in  a  nevrgpaper  tben  pnblisbeily 
entitled  **  The  Evening  Adrertiser.*'  About  this  time  be 
was  appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  Whitebaii.  In  Ja- 
nuary 1757,  he  preached  before  t^  university  of  Oxford 
k  sermon,  which,  being  misrepresented,  occasioned  itn 
publication  under  the  title  of  *^  Christian  Fortitude,**  Be^ 
tween  this  period  and  1760  he  was  presented  to  the  vicar* 
age  of  Culhanii  in  Oxfordshire. 

He  had  now  employed  himself  for  several  years  ia 
searching  out  and  collating  Hebrew  MSS.  It  appears, 
when  he  began  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
for  several  years  afterwards,  he  was  strongly  prejudiced  ia 
favour  of  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text;  taking  i^  for. 
granted  that  if  the  printed  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Sible  at 
all  differed  from  the  originals  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
the  variations  were  very  few  and  quite  inconsiderable.  In 
1748  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake,  and  satisfied  that 
there  were  such  corruptions  in  the  sacred  volume  as  to 
affect  the  sense  greatly  in  many  instances.  The  particular 
chapter  which  extorted  from  him  this  conviction,  was  re*- 
commended  to  his  perusal  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Lowtji,  after* 
wards  bishop  of  London.  It  was  the  23d  chapter  of  the 
2d  book  of  Samuel.  Being  thus  convinced  of  his  mistake, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  endeayour  to  convince  othiers; 
and  accordingly  in  1753  published  the  work  already  men^ 
tioned.  In  1758  the  delegates  of  the  press  at  Oxford  were 
recommended  by  the  Hebrew  professor  to  encourage^ 
amongst  various  other  particulars,  a  collation  of  all  those 
Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  Bodleian  library ;  and  archbishop  Seeker 
strongly  pressed  our  author  to  undertake  the  task,  a$  th6 
person  best  qualified  to  carry  it  into  execution.  In  1760 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  arduous  work,  and  early  in  that  year  published 
**  The  State  of  the  printed  Hebrew  text  considered,  Dis- 
;iertatioo  the  Second,''  8vo,  in  which  he  further  enforced 


fctpptBcn  as  a  prote«taiit  and  an  Eng- 
.lishmaa ;  and  most  etfectually  recom- 
mencing to  others  (iriih  zeal  regulated 
by  prudence)  the  important,  duties 
arifiiig  from  both  these  characters ; 
and  now,  in  old  age,  I  shall  only  say, 
anjoying  the  prospect  of  that  awful  pe- 
riod,' whioh,  boweTer  faronrable  to 
iiimseif,  will  cause  deep  distress  among 


his  numerous  snnriving  friends  I  Happjr 
would  it  be  for  you,  sir,  (addressing 
himself  to  Dr.  King),  were  your  latter 
end  to  belike  his!''— Letter  to  Dr. 
Kii^,  occasioned  by  his  late  Apology, 
and  in  particular  by  such  parts  of  it  as 
arc  meant  to  defame  Mr.  K<*untC(»tt, 
Feitow  of  Exeter-coliegej  11  >5,  &ro, 
p.  41. 
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.the  necessitj  of  the  collation  he  had  so  strenuously  recotnt 
mended.  In  the  same  year  he  published  bis  proposals^ 
and  Mras  immediately  encouraged  by  a  liberal  subscriptioti 
from  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin ; 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Dublin ;  many 
of  the  bishops ;  some  noblemen  ;  the  principal  of  the  dis- 
senting ministers ;  and  various  clergymen,  as  well  as  other 
encouragers  of  literature. .  The  time  he  proposed  to  be 
employed  in  the  work  was  ten  years,  and  he  set  about  to 
fulfil  bis  engagement  with  alacrity ;  determining  to  exert 
the  utmost  of  his  endeavours  to  serve  the  public,  and  not 
at  all  doubting  the  generosity  of  the  public  for  the  reward 
of  his  labours.  On  the  6th  of  December  176  S,  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  on  the  lOth  of  the  same  month 
that  of  D.  D.  In  that  year  his  majesty's  name  was  addedt 
to  the  list  of  annual  subscribers  for  the  sum  of  200/. ;  and 
about  this  time  he  was  presented  to  his  majesty  at  court. 

The  importance  of  the  work  being  generally  acknow-- 
•ledged,  numberless  articles  of  information  were  received 
from  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  learned  in  every 
quarter  seemed  willing  to  promote  the  success  of  a  plan  so 
apparently  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  revelation.  Some^ 
however,  doubted  the  necessity,  and  some  the  usefulness 
of  the  undertaking;  and  objections  soon  were  started  by 
different  persons,  some  with  a  friendly  view,  and  some 
with  a  petulant  one.  Amongst  others,  the  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  Rutherforth,  published,  "  A 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kennicott,  in  which  his  Defeuce 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  examined,  and  his  Second 
Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  shewn  to  be  in  many  instances  inju- 
<licious  and  inaccurate.  With  a  postscript,  occasioned  by 
his  advertizing,  befofe  this  Letter  was  printed,  that  he 
))ad  an  Answer  to  it  in  the  press,'*  1761,  8vo.  To  this 
Dr.  Kennicott  published  an  immediate  reply,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  T.  Ruther- 
forth, D.  D.  F.  R.  S."  &c.  1762,  8vo,  in  the  postscript  to 
which  he  declared  it  to  be  his  resolution  not  to  be  diverted" 
from  his  principal  design  by  engaging  in  any  further  con- 
troversy. 

This  resolution  he  was  unable  to  persevere  in.  An  an- 
.tagonist  of  superior  order,  whose  influence  was  too  mighty 
to  be  treated  with  neglect,  made  his  appearance.  This 
was  Dr.  Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester^  then  possessed 
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tf  iJl  bit  powers,  and  exercising  authority  in  ttte  wotiA  o| 
letters  almost  without  controul.  This  learned  writer,  find*^ 
fog  an  explanation  of  a  passage  in  the  Proverbs^  diflercfni 
from  his  own  sentiments,  attacked  the  Oollatioti  of  th^ 
Hebrew  MSS.  in  the  Preface  to  hrs  Doctrine  of  Oititff^ 
17 64,  in  a  style  not  unusual  with  him,  i0nd  calctfltfted  td 
make  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Tdl 
repel  the  atuck,  Dr.  Kennicott  pablished  <<  A  Sermoni 
preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford  at  8t.  Mairy^i 
church,  on  Sunday  May  19,  1765,"  8vo,  in  the  notes  U0 
which  he  defended  hinkself  with  great  spirit,  and  even  at* 
sailed  his  opponent,  whose  reflections,  he  observed,  wii^ 
regard  to  his  work^  were  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  o^ 
woi'ds^  of  heterogeneous  and  incompatible  meanings,  whichf 
were  ineiipable'  of  forming  any  regular  system  of  o|^)^t* 
lion,  and  had  therefore  the  benevolent  faculty  of  destroying^ 
•ne  stnother. 

In  the  summer  of  176ti  he  visited  Paris  for  the  putpo^^ 
ef  exMniniiig  the  MSS.  in  that  place,  and  was  received 
with  tbd  honours  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  learning  anif 
dIUgiefirde,,  and  of  the  utility  of  his  undenaking.  In  No- 
fember  1767  he  was  appointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Can^ 
terbufy^  and  the  other  electors,  to  the  office  of  Radclifie 
librairian.  In  1768  he  published  '<  Observations  on  the*' 
First  Book  of  Samuel,  chap.  vi.  verse  19,"  8vo.  Thestf 
were  dedicated  to  Dr.  Lowth,  the  earliest  and  most  steadjf 
encourager  of  the  work.  They  were  the  fruit  of  his  visit 
to  Paris,  and  were  soon  after  translated  into  French. 

At  length,  in  1769,  the  important  work  was  concluded 
within  the  period  of  ten  years,  originally  promised.  Oti* 
this  pccaision  he  published  the  ten  annual  accounts  of  thd' 
progress  of  this  laborious  undertaking,  by  which  it  a^' 
l^ared  that  the  whole  money  received  from  the  subscribed 
adibunted  to  the  sum  of  9117^  7s.  6d.  on  the  recital  ot 
which  Dr.  Kennicott  exclaims,  ^^  Reader !  What  a  sUm  ii^ 
herel  Let  foreign  nations  read  with  astonishment  this  stor^^ 
of  Britbns  and  their  king,  joioed  by  one  foreign  princ^ 
add  one  foreign  academy,  voluntarily  contributing  for  tea' 
yea^s  their  several  bounties,  with  a  degree  of  puU^c  spirit 
b^ond  all  example,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  worl^ 
pilfely  subsei^vi^nt  to' thr  honour  of  revelatioti ;  a'  work  sA- 
ered  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind !  And^ 
vnder  the  powerfitl  influenVie'of  thid  view  of  iny  woric,  it  i# 
imtM>ssibte  for  me  to  be  iufficieutljf  t|«&]fftdi>  diUfi  tS 
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those  who  have  honoured  with-  their  .patronage  me,  as  th€ 
bumble  instrument  in  beginning  and  completing  it,  or  to 
Divine  Providence  for  granting  me  life  to  finish  it,  as  well 
as  resolution  to  undertake  it."  He  then  states,  that  after 
deducting  his  income  to  live  on  during  these  ten  years, 
the  money  spent  in  collations  abroad,  and  assistants  at 
borne,  there  remained  only  500/.  all  which  was  likely  to 
i^e  swallowed  up  in  further  expences,  which  he  had  en- 
gaged to  pay.  His  industry  had  been  Unremitted ;  his 
general  rule  being  to  devote  to  it  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  a 
day,  and  frequently  fourteen ;  at  least,  he  says,  ^*  This 
was  my  .practice,  till  such  severe  application  became  no 
longer  possible,  through  the  injuries  done  to  my  constitu- 
tion." In  this  final  statement,  he  also,  with  proper  indig-* 
nation,  notices  some  insinuations  which  had  been  thrown  on 
him  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  bad  declared  at  the 
outset  of  bis  undertaking,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  receiving 
from  the  public  the  reward  of  his  labours.  Accordingly, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ballard,  in  June  1770,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  which  in  October 
he  exchanged  for  a  canonry  of  Christ-church  Oxford. 
His  circumstances  being  thus  rendered  easy,  be  entered 
into  the  marriage  state  Jan.  3,  177 1 ,^  with  Miss  Ann  Cham- 
berlayne,  sister  to  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  one  of  the  solicitors 
of  the  treasury,  a  lady  of  learned  accomplishments,  who 
still  survives  him. 

In  1776  he  gave  the  public  the  first  fruits  of  his  long  and 
.  laborious  task,  by  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  various  readings;  and  this  was 
followed  in  1780  by  the  second-  volume,  with  a  general 
dissertation,  which  completed  the  work.  He  had  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  share  of  good  health  until  near  the  con- 
clusion of  his  labours,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  impaired 
bis  exertions,  and  terminated  his  life  Aug.  18,  1783.  He 
vas  buried  in  Christ-church  cathedral.  His  last  employ- 
ment was  to  ^prepare  for  the  press,  ^^  Remarks  on  select 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament;  to  which  are  added,  eight 
sermons  ;"  part  was  printed  in  his  life-time,  and  the  whole 
publisfa«^d  in  1787.  In  the  introduction  he  professes  him- 
self a  zealous  advocate  lor  an  authorized  revisal  of  the 
English  versioQ  of  the  Old  ;Testament,  and  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  work  s^ems  to  be>  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
^nd facilitate  the  execution:  of  this  project;  but  the  pro- 
priety *  or  necessity  of  such  an  interposition  of  authority 
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^as  not  yet  appeared  sufficiently  oj^vious,  and  indeed  the 
objections  to  it  have  been  generally  thought  insuperable. 
Dr.  Geddes's  attempt  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  more 
recent  Socinian  translation  of  the  New,  are  unfortunat/e 
examples  of  what  may  be  done  without  authority.  Refer* 
ring  to  the  works  quoted  in  the  note  for  further  informa- 
tion on  the  controversies  in  which  Dr.  Kennicott's  labours 
involved  him,  we  shall  add,  in  the  words  of  a  judicious 
biographer,  that  if  in  brilliancy  of  genius,  or  elegance  of 
taste,  he  had  many  superiors;  if  in  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages  in  general  he  was  comparatively  deficient ;  and 
if  in  critical  acumen,  and  felicity  of  conjecture,  he  stood 
not  in  the  very  first  rank  ;  yet  in  a  profound  knowledge  of 
liebrew,  and  in  the  persevering  industry  with  which  he 
applied  it  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  page,  be  had 
few  equals.  His  collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  was  a  work 
which  added  splendour  to  a  great  nation  and  an  enlight« 
enod  age.  To  the  Hebrew  scholar  it  unlocked  the  richest 
stores  of  sacred  philology ;  while,  by  establishing  the  ge« 
neral  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  so'far  as  the  essentials  of 
religion  are  concerned,  it  has  confirmed  the  faith  and  hopes 
ef  every  pious  Christian. 

We  have  yet  to  add  an  anecdote  very  honourable  to  his 
memory.  '  He  was  for  many  years  possessed  of  Mynhen- 
yote,  a  very  valuable  living  in  Cornwall,  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  and  obtained  for  him  by  his 
steady  friend  bishop  Lowth.  It  had  been  his  avowed  in- 
tention, as  soon  as  his  great  work  should  be  finished,  to 
reside  there,  at  least  occasionally ;  but  when  that  period 
arrived,  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  health,  that  the  measure 
was  altogether  unadvisable.  He,  therefore,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  friends  of  his  wife,  and  of  herself,  freely  and 
voluntarily  resigned  the  living  about  a  year  or  more  before 
his  death.  Dr.  Kennicott  never  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  humble  station  from  which 'the  liberality  of  his  friends 
first  raised  him ;  and  all  his  future  preferments  seem  to 
have  exceeded  his  wishes.  '  Contentment,  gratitude,  and 
'sincerity,  were  the  leading  features  of  his  character.  ^ 

KENRICK' (William),  the  son  of  a  stay-maker  at  or 
near  Watford  in  Hertfordshire,  is  said  to  have  been  brought 

up  to  some  mechanical  employ m'ent  in  London,  most  proba- 

^  •       •  •  ,        ' 

I  European  Mag.  for  1799. — Gent.  Mag.  LIX.  289.— Jones's  Life  of  Bishop 
Horoe,  p  84, 95.->Polwhet«'s  Hilt,  of  DeTonshtfe.->MoBib.  Est.  vol.  LXXViU. 
—Nichols's  Bowyer. 
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%\y  that  of  maifaematical  instrument  maker,  or,  as  otWs 
have  reported,  that  of  sqale-miaker.  Whatever  it  was,  he 
seems  to  have  early  abandoned  it,  and  devoted  his  talents 
to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  by  which  he  supported  him- 
self during  the  remainder  of  a  life  which,  from  his  unhappy 
temper,  and  irritable  vanity,  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
in  a  state  of  warfare,  as  be  was  seldom  without  an  enemy 
io  attack  or  (lefend  himself  from.  One  account  informs  us 
that  he  was  for  some  time  a  student  at  Ley  den,  and  there 
received  a  degree  of  LL.  f). :  it  was,  however,  morle  gene- 
rally current  that  he  had  been  indebted  for  this  honour  to 
some  of  the  Scotch  universities.  In  either  case,  it  was  not 
unworthily  bestowed,  for  Dr.  Kenrick  was  really  a  man  of 
talents,  and  deficient  only  in  the  knowledge  of  making  a 
proper  use  of  them  ;  it  was  his  misfortune  likewise  to  settle 
upon  no  regular  plan  of  study,  and  to  fancy  himself  equal 
to  any  task  which  his  necessities  imposed  upon  him. 

The. first  apipearance  be  made  as  an  author,  as' far  as  we 
can  trace  him,  was  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  The  grand 
question  debated,  or  an  Essay  to  prove  that  the  toul  of 
man  is  not,  neither  can  it  be,  immortal,?  1751,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  ^^  Reply  to  the  grand  questioh 
debated,  fully  proving  that  the  soul  of  man  is,  and  must 
be,  immortal/'  Both  are  superficial  enough,  and  seem  in- 
tended as  a  trial  of  that  author-craft  which  he  afterwards 
so  often  practised,  in  attacking  or  defending  himself,  under 
anonymous  signatures,  when  he  found  no  one  else  disposed 
to  do  either.  About  the  same  time  he  published*a  poem 
entitled  "  Kapelion,  or  the  poetical  ordinary;'*  which  was 
followed  in  J  753j|  by  the  first  of  those  attacks  on 'his  bre- 
thren which  kept  him  in  perpetual  wiarfare.  It  was  entitled 
**  The  Pasquinade,  with  notes  variorum,  book  the  first,'^ 
'4to,  and  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  Dunciad.  Xhr. 
,  (afterwards  sir  John)  Hill  and  Christopher  *Smart  were  the 
chief  heroes.  This  was  immediately  followed  by  another 
imitation,  equally  unsuccessful,  of  Dodsley's  *'  QSconomy 
of"  Human  Xife"  (which  then  passed  for  lord  Chesterfield^s), 
.  entitled  *^  The  whole  Duty-of  a  Woman,"  I^'mo. 

His  <^B)pistles,  Philosophical  and 'Moral,'*  or  ^'Epistle 
to  Lorenzo,"  appeared  in  1758,  and  ^may  be  reckoned 
among  the  best  specimens  of  his  poetry,*^ which  is  not  with- 
out ease  and  eiegitnce.  As  it  was  rather  severely  handled 
jn  the  CHlidal  Rctriew,  he  defeffifded  biniself/ m  «  ps«i- 
phlet  without  his  name^  entitled  ^^  A  Scrutiny,  or  the  Cii* 
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tijCi  x^riticU^d.'*  It  was  not  easy  for  bipciy  howeyer^  in  any 
shape,  to  vindicate  what  was  too  plainly  a  diefence  of  infide* 
lity,  nor  was  it  much  excuse  that  it  was  written  while  under 
qonfinement  for  debt.  Al^out  this  time  he  probably  ob- 
tained an  engagement  as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
which  ceased  in  1766,  silently  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
^rs  of  that  work  ;  but  Dr.  Kenrick  thought  the  rupture  of 
t09  much  consequence  to  be  concealed,  and  therefore  an- 
nounced^ in  the  newspapers,  in  1766,  **  that  he  declined 
to  write  any  more  in  the  Monthly  Review ;  that  he  had 
b^^n  author  of  the  Appendix  to  tba.t  work,  consisti4)g  of  a 
ireyiew  of  foreign  publications,  for  the  volumes  28  to  33 
inclusive  ;  and  that  he  had  formed  conneicions  with  several 
gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  in  the  world  of  letters,  for  esta- 
plishing  a  literary  review  on  a  new,  liberal,  and  indepei^- 
jlent  plan." 

This  last  threat  he  did  not  carry  into  efl(ect  for  some 
y^ars ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  hiis  ^'  liberal  and  indepen- 
dent** style,  he  published  about  this  time  (1765)  *^  A  Re- 
view of  Dr.  Johnson's  new  edition  of  Shakspeare,"  which 
beipg  apsv^ered  by  a  young  man  of  Oxford,  of  the  name  of 
Bj^^clay , .  in  a  paniphlet  called  ^^  An  Examination  of  Mr. 
Ke.Qrick's  Review,*'  1766,  he  immediately  published  ^^  A 
Defence  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  Review,**  under  the  name  of  '^  A 
fiViend,*'  which  was  a  very  proper  assumption,  as  he  sel- 
dom had  another.  In  this  last  year  he  produced  his  *'  Fal- 
^tafTs  Wedding,**  a  comedy,  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare^ 
^pd)  as  far  as  the  language  of  FalstafF  and  his  companions 
are  concerned,  not  an  unpleasant  one,  although  rather 
fltpproi^ching  to  the  extravagant.  It  went  through  tw6 
l^ditions,  biit  was  acted  only  once,  for  a  benefit.  This 
Yf^s  followed  by  another  comedy,  **  Tf'be  Widowed  Wife.** 
ThiS)  by  Garrick's  assistance^  ran  through  its  nine  nights 
with  some  difficulty,  which  the  author,  with  a  degree  of 
jg;ratitiide  peculiar  to  himself,  attributed  to  the  very  person 
to  whom  be  bad  been  most  indebted.  In  1768  he  pub- 
lished *^  An  Epistle  to  George  Colman,**  **  Poems,  ludi- 
crous, satirical  and  moral;**  and  ^^  An  Epistle  to  James 
Bpswellj  es(|.  occasioned  by  his  having  transmitted  the  mo« 
ral  writings  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  Pascal  Paoti.**  By  all  these 
%^  acquired  little  reputation,  and  no  enemies ;  for  Col- 

.ipi^n,  Johnson,  and  Bos  well,  disdained  to  notice  him.     In 
1770  and  1771  he  published  two  pieces  connected  with 

^|)iis  discpyery,  or  pretended  discoyery,  of  the  perpetual 
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moUon  ;  the  one,  "An  account  of  the  Automaton,  or  Per* 
petual  Motion  of  Orflfyreus,  with  additional  remarks,  &c. ; 
the  other  "  A  Lecture  on  the  Perpetual  Motion,'*  which 
be  had  delivered  at  a  tavern.  In  ail  this,  Dr.  Kenrick  was 
harmlessly,  if  not  successfully  employed,  and  certainly 
evinced  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  science  of  me- 
chanics. About  the  same  time  he  published  a  translation 
of  the  abb6  Milot's  "  Elements  of  the  History  of  England,'* 
and  advertised  a  translation  of  "  De  Lolme  on  the  Consti- 
tution,'* which  we  presume  he  did  not  execute. 

In  1772  he  disgraced  his  character  by  an  atrocious  at- 
tack on  Garrick  in  a  poem  called  "  Love  in  the  Suds,"  for 
which  that  gentleman  commenced  a  prosecution  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench.  I(enrick  imniediately  publishe4 
**  A  Letter  to  David  Garrick,  &c.'*  in  which  he  informed 
the  public  of  the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  him,  and  the 
motives  of  his  writing  "  Love  in  the  Suds."  A  public 
apology  also  appeared  \^  the  newspapers,  Nov.  26,  as 
mean  and  false  as  the  libel  itself.  The  issue  of  the  prose-r 
cution  we  have  not  discovered. 

In  1773  he  collected  the  works  of  Lloyd,  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  a  life  of  that  unfortunate  poet,  remarkable  for  being 
written  without  any  dates.  In  the  same  year,  he  produced 
"The  Duellist,"  a  comedy,  acted  only  one  night;  and 
published  a  "  Dictionary"  of  the  English  language,  4to,  in 
the  preliminary  parts  of  which  are  many  shrewd  and  use- 
ful discussions  and  remarks.  The  little  credit  he  had  with  x 
the  world  at  this  time  must,  we  think,  have  impeded  the 
success  of  this  work,  in  which  he  shews  himself  a  philo- 
loger  of  no  mean  talents.  In' 1774,  we  find  him  giving  lecr 
tures  at  the  Devil  tavern,  which  he  called  "  A  School  of 
Shakspear^  ;"  and  about  the  same  time  addressed  the  ar? 
tists  and  manufactii^ers  of  Great  Britain  respecting  an 
application  to  parliament  for  ascertaining  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  new  discoveries  and  inventions.  Fancying  that 
he  had  discovered  the  perpetual  motion,  he  was  at  this  time* 
alarmed  by  the  literary  property  bill ;  but  we  hear  no  more 
afterwards  of  his  discovery. 

In  January  1775,  he  commenced  his  "  London  Review,** 
and  along  with  his  own  name,  placed  in  the  title  those  of 
H.  Reimarus,  J.  U.  D.  ;'R.  Williams,  M.  D. ;  E.  Warner, 
A.  M. ;  and  the  rev.  S.  T.  Maty.  Except  Reimarus,  we 
Relieve  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  these  names  in  any  list  of 
!<  gentietnen  of  the  first  rank  in  the  world  of  letters.'*    Tb^ 
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Review,  however,  went  on  for  some  years^  and  contains, 
from  the  pen  of  its  chief  author,  repeated  attacks  upon  his 
brethren  in  every  profession.     It  continued  a  few  months 
after  his  death,  and  then  sunk  into  oblivion.    In  the  same 
year  1775,  he  began  a  translation  of  Buffon,  to  be  pub« 
lished  in  numbers,  and  in  1778  a  translation  of  Voltaire^s 
works.     His  last  dramatic  attempt  was  <'  The  Lady  of  the 
Manor,*'  a  comic  opera,  taken  from  Johnson^s  *^  Country 
Lasses ;''  and  his  last  original  publications,  both  of  some 
degree  of  merit,    were  ^*  Observations  on  the  marriage 
contract  ;'*  and  "  Observations  on  Jenyns's  View  of  the 
Internal  Evidence,  &c."    This  last  had  formed  an  article  in 
his  Review,  whence  other  articles  of  equal  ability  might 
be  selected,  were  they  not  all  contaminated  by  a  style  vitu- 
perative and  malignant.     In  his  latter  days,  his  c9nstitu-< 
tibn  was  so  much  injured  by  inebriet}',  that  he  generally 
wrote  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  at  his  elbow,  which  at  length 
terminated  his  career  June  10,  1779,  less  lamented  than 
perhaps  any  person  known  in  the  literary  world,  yet  po*s- 
sessed  of  talents  which,  under  a  steady  and  virtuous  direc- 
tion, might  have  procured  him  an  honourable  place  among 
the  authors  of  his  time.^ 

KENT  (William),   an  ingenious  artist,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1685,  and  put  apprentice  to  a  coach-painter, 
but,  feeling  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  he  left  his  mas- 
ter, and  came  up  to  London,  where  he  soon  proved  himself 
worthy  of  encouragement  and  patronage.     In  1710  he  was 
sent,  by  the  munificence  of  some  gentlemen  .of  his  own 
country^  to  Rome,  whither  he  accompanied  Mr.  Tallcnan. 
There  he  studied  under  Cavalier  Luti,  and  in  the  academy 
gained  the  second  prize  of  the  second  class.     He  also  be- 
came acquainted  with  lord  Burlington,  whose  sagacity  dis* 
covered  the  rich  vein  of  genius  that  had  been  hid  even  from 
himself;  and,  on  their  return  to  England  in  1719,  lodged 
him  in  his  own  house,  and  shewed  for  him  all  the  marks  of 
the  most  disinterested  friendship.     By  his  interest  he  wail 
employed  in  various  works,  both  as  a  painter  in  history  and 
portrait ;  and  yet  there  appear  but  very  faint  traces  of  that 
creiative  talent  he  displayed  in  a  sister  art.     His  portraits 
did  not  resemble  the  persons  that  sat  for  them..   His  colour- 
in^.was  worse  than  that  of  the  most  errant  journeyman  to 
the  profession ;  and  his  drawing  was  defective,  witness  the  ^ 

^  1  Gent  Mag.  ^ofnm.— Month,  Review. — ^Encyclopaedia  Britan. 
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h^H  ^Wsi3»i09i9  imd  hU  pictune  at  St.  Clemebt^ji.  He 
^cyiigped  ^me  of  the  ilrawings  iof  Gay's  Fables,  the  prints 
for  Spatvier's  Jaiiy  Queen,  anil  the  vignettes  to  the  large 
edition  of  Pope's  works.  In  architect ure,  bowerer,  of  the 
orpfuneotal  kind,  he  was  deservedly  admired ;  be  executed 
^be  temple  of  Venus  at  Stowe ;  the  earl  of  Leicester's 
house  Bf,  Holkbs^m  in  Norfolk ;  the  great  hall  at  Mr.  Pel- 
ham's,  Arlington -street ;  and  the  stair-case  at  lady  Isabella 
finch's  in  Berkeley-square.  Mr.  Walpole  considers  him 
likewise  as  the  inventor  of  modern  gardening,  in  which  it 
IS  certain  that  be  excelled,  and  every  thing  in  that  branch 
lias  been  since  bis  time  more  natural,  graceful,  and  pleasing. 
<By  the  patronage  of  the  dukes  of  Gralton  and  Newcastle, 
Mr.  Pelham,  and  the  earl  of  Burlington,  be  was  made  mas* 
ter-carpenter,  architect,  keeper  of  the  pictures,  and,  after 
the  death  pf  Jervas,  principal  painter  to  the  crown ;  the 
'  Tfbolef  ipcluding  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year,  which  was 
givien  bifo  for  bis  works  at  Kensington,  produced  600/.  a 
year.  In  1743  he  was  disordered  in  his  eyes,  but  reco- 
yered,  and  in  March  1748  an  inflapamation  in  his  bowels 
put  an  epd  to  his  life  at  Burlington-house,  April  12, 1748, 
aged  sixty-three  years.  He  was  buried  in  lord  Burlington^s 
yftuU  at  Chiswick. ' 

K£NYON  (Lloyd,  Lord),  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
King'^  Bench,  was  bom  at  Gredington,  in  Flintsbirey 
^7$'4  ;  sknd  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Lloyd  Kenyon, 
pfiq,  0(rig|oally  of  Bryoo  in  Jthe  same  county,  and  one  of 
^^.  yQunger  sons  of  tbe  ancient  family  of  Kenyon  of 
P^ele  ^p  Lanqasbire.  He  received  tbe  elementary  part  of 
)^is  education  at  Rutben  in  Denbighshire,  whence  he  was 
taken,  at  an  early  age,  and  articled  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Tomr 
luEison,  an  eminent  attorney  at  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire.  On 
^e  expiration  of  bis  articles,  Mr.  Kenyon  determined  to 
fenter  intp  a  Hue  which  afforded  a  more  ample  scope  to  hu 
industry  and  talents,  and,  accordinglyt  became  a  meaner 
pf  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  Trinity  Term  17S4,  and 
fifter  ^  sedulous  application  to  the  requisite  studies;  was 
f^\\e^  to  the  bar  in  Hilary  Term  1761.  In  the  early  pa4 
piJF  bif  pro£e;3sioiial  career,  his  advancement  was  but  slow; 
i^  was  unassisted  by  those  means  which  powerful  connex- 
ion fi^d  ioterest  afford.    The  brnneb  of  bis  professioa  to 
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yffbi^  '  }ier  chiefly  ^pplisd  lu<»s^f,  thi^  of  ^aoT^jjaj^ioir^ 
VfaA  sot  cfdcul^^dio  bring  km  forward  into  public  m>l:jc^; 
but  the  (t^lj^g  ipern  of  geauioe  abilitieff  aqd  persjeveriog 
iadu^try  w^re  not  to  b^  oirerlooked*  '  jde  roise  gradui^ljr 
into  practice ;  few  opjjiioua  at  the  b^r^  ^^  ^be  time,  carrie4 
morp  ^^eigbt  apd  autbority,  fuid  be  was  freqip^otly  r^cur^ 
x^d  to  as  an  ndvpcate.  In  1773,  he  forip^d  a  ipatria^oniat 
connei^ion  with  bi^  relative,  Mary,  the  thir4  d^^gfac^r  of 
George  I^enyon,  of  Peele ;  and,  not  long  aft^r,  cpx^%r^ct$4 
^n  intiipacy  with  Mr-  ^fterwaard^  lord  Th^riow  and  cbaur 

celjor,    Abput  thi?  pi^d  too,  ^4  fpr  ^qow  yi^w  f^&er| 

hi^  prf^Jtice  i^  tbp  Cpurt  of  Cb?|np^ry  waf  yery  ^^teosivf 
and  of  the  mogt  luicrative  kind,  by  wbiobi  M  wrU  ^  }P  ^^ 
ptb/^r  braii^b€u»  of  bU  profession,  h^  ^cq^ired  ^  very  cc\Ot 
sidepHible  properQr.  la  178Q,  it  lolvcnm^me  pccurr^^ 
ivfaipb  n^  ft  little  contributed  tp  ^s^ablisb  bJ?  r^pptajd(P!P  fi^ 
^n  advoc^t?  ^nd  »  pji^bUc  ppea^ker,  hi|»  b^iqg  ^moloy^  ^ 
leading  pom^^l  for  t^  d^ff^ce  of  tb^  l^e  lord  Qeorgif 
Cordpny  OB  1^  charge  of  bigb  tr#^on }  pn  tbis  m^r^stipg 
occajsioa  bif  aecopd  was  Mr.  qow  lor4  £|^)iipe,  whp  onf 
tjiat  day  distingi^isbed  bimseff  in  sMcb  ^  n^tapper  j?;;  in  f  g^^ffi 
^^grej^  }#i4  tb^  foundation  of  b^  futpr^  fsm^^.  I9  4pjri| 
)782,  fpoQ  ^ft^r  tbp  accession  of  tb^  |^PpI^iffgbw  P^^^Y  ^9 
nuDi^erif^l  power,  Mr.  I^eoypp  w;^,  witbpu^  ft^vipg  tbe  iq? 
(ermedi^te  p^qe  of  su:>)icitQr9  i^ppoiated  tp  tbe  ivfpprf^^ 
(ituatiiHl  of  a|torwy-f;ewr*',  #nd,  ^t  thip  f^me  tipi^  cbJf^f 
justice  pf  Chester;  V^^  tbe  fprgier  p^cp  b^  ^upceed.e4  Jhf 
l^te  J^Bpeii  W^Uis^  e$q.  Tbe  circi^jyist^ncp  cf  btf  dix^p 
pr^jRtotipn  tp  ^e  pflape  pf  attorney 'gfpfral  w^  r^garde4 
tt$  i^  fipgular  mtm^c^;  tbi$  bp^ev^f  i$  erropeaPii^  ^jn^il^jr 
propojtion^  b^v^  before  occprred,  md  tbe  Qme  pf  sir  ^()V 
w?r4  t4w  (tbe  l^t^  attorney-genpRl,  pp)f  lor4  Mm- 
l^pugbs  bi§  3UC€e89or  s^s  Iprd  (?bi?f  jpfticp};^  if  ^  repeat 
in^tapce.    Jo  pvlifiWeint  Mr.  I^Wjpi?  t|qp]^  a  4l?pi4ed  p^rt 

|u  pp^upfc  w^rwly  ?m§icbiRg  bin^self  tf^  tbe  p^ty  pf  wf- 
piw  >  f^n4  dis^ing^i^ing  Wwelf  pot  ^  HttJe  by  b^  ^ peecbes 

m  db^  »P»e4  rfair  pf  tbe  cpalitjonj^  ^r.  Fpx's  ipdia-bill, 
4c     In  a^rcfa  n 8f  be  wa^  apppf otf  4  nw?ter  pf  *be  r olli, 

*P  pflfef?  pf  bjgb  j«i4iciftl  4igwiity,  w^  generally  le^ipg  tp 
H^l  fcjgbor  i^g^  bpoours ;  y^t  it^  ef^oliupent^  fell  very 
ibWt  pf  rtW?  *vbipb  be  necfissj^rily  re|iQqiii.isbe4  by  disepn- 
li^W^g  bJi«  pnqf^sipJi^l  pur^i}^t9  ^fi  ^  cq^\l^^\.  Abput  tbja 
Ijin^e  bP  v^S^  credited  a  barpppt*    Ip  fb^  iiitui^ipii  air  tU>}  d 
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/"  on  the  resignation  of  the  venerable  earl  of  Mansfield,  who, 

for  the  long  interval  of  thirty-two  years,  had  held  the  ho- 
nourable and  very  important  office  of  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  King^s-beuch,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed*hicn, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Kenyonj  baron  of  Gredington  in  the  coonty 
of  Flint.     He  was  now  fixed  in  a  situation,  which,  though 
not  nominally  the  highest,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
office  in  the  administration  of  the  law  of  this  country ;  and 
lord  Kenyon  furnished  an  instance  nearly  as  striking  as 
that  of  the  illustrious  Hardwicke,  that  the  profession  of  the 
law  is  that  which,  of  all  others,  affords  the  fairest  oppor- 
tanies  for  the  exertion  of  genuine  talents  and  persevering 
industry;  whether  the  object  be  the  gratification  of  am- 
bition in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  honours  in  the  state, 
or  the  possession   of  abundant  wealth.     His  conduct  in 
those    arduous    and    important    situations    attracted  and 
fixed  the  applauses  and  gratitude  of  hjs  countrymen.     He 
was  distinguished  for  his  laudable,  firm,  and  persevering 
exertions  to  keep  the  channels  of  the  law  clear  and  unpol- 
luted by  low  and  sordid  practices,  which  were  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  vigilant  and  salutary  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority over  the  attorneys  of  his  own  court,  the  utility  of 
which  has  been  experienced  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 
Nor  was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
morality  and  virtue,  which  most  conspicuously  appeared  iq 
liis  conduct  with  respect  to  cases  of  adultery  and  seduc- 
tion.    On  these  occasions  neither  rank,  wealth,  nor  sta- 
tion, could  shield  deliquency  from  the  well-merited  censure 
and  rebuke    of  offended  justice  and  morality.     Though 
much,  unhappily,  remains  to  be  done,  yet  his  lordship's 
exertions,*  combined  with  those  of  some  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  exalted  characters  of  the  Tipper  House  of  Par- 
liament, liave  contributed  greatly,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
knowledged inadequacy  and  imperfection  of  the  law  in  these 
respects,  to  restrain  the  fashionable  and  prevailing  vices 
alluded  to.     What  likewise  redounded  to  the  honour  of  his 
lordship's  magisterial  character,  was  the  strictness,  not  to 
say  severity,  with  which  he  administered  the  justice  of  the 
law  against  the  pernicious  tribe  of  gamblers  of  every  de- 
scription, who  have  for  some  years  infested  the  metropolis. 
On  these  occasions,  as  well  as  in  those  above  mentioned, 
the  conduct  of  this  truly  virtuous  judge  was  such  as  incon- 
trovertibly  shewed  that  <<  the  law  is  no  respecter  of.  per* 
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fibns  \*^  and  his  persevering  exertions  to  restrain  the  de« 
structive  vice  of  gaming  have  been  attended  with  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  success.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  men- 
tion the  very  laudable  spirit  and  firmness,  which  on  all  oc- 
casions he  evinced  in  maintainino:  due  order  and  decorum 
in  his  court.  It  wa&  justly  said  of  him,  that  though  he 
might  not  equal  in  talents  or  eloquence  the  pre-eminent 
character  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  bench  of  justice ;  ne- 
vertheless, he  possessed  qualities  more  appropriate  to,  and 
knowledge  more  connected  with,  the  important  office  which 
he  held.  Profound  in  legal  erudition,  patient  in  judicial 
discrimination,  and  of  the  most  determined  integrity,  he 
added  no  common  lustre  to  his  exalted  station.  He  did 
not  sacrifice  his  official  to  his  parliamentary  character;  the 
sphere  of  his  particular  duty  was  the  great  scene  of  his 
activity,  as  of  his  honour  ;  and  though,  as  a  lord  of  parlia- 
ment, he  never  lessened  his  character,  it  was  as  a  judge 
that  he  aggrandized  it.^  In  private  life,  the  character  of 
lord  Kenyon  was  amiable  and  praise- worthy  in  the  highest 
degree ;  no  man  could  excel  him  in  the  relations  of  hus- 
band and  father ;  in  the  former  he  may  be  considered  as  a 
pattern  of  conjugal  virtue.  In  his  mode  of  living  he  was 
remarkably  temperate  and  regular ;  while  the  gratuitous 
assistance  in  his  professional  capacity,  which  it  was  well 
known  he  had  often  afforded  to  necessitous  and  injured  in- 
dividuals, is  a  proof  that  a  fondness  for  money  was  not  a 
prevailing  trait  in  his  character.  He  died  at  Bath,  April 
i2,  1802,  supposed  to  be  worth  300,000/.  all  acquired  by 
bis  own  professional  exertions,  and  a  rigid  spirit  of  eco- 
nomy. Lord  Kenyon  had  issue  by  his  ladyj  three  sons  ; 
Lloyd,  born  in  1775,  whom'  his  father  appointed  to  the 
office  of  filazer  of  the  Court  of  King's- bench ;  but  who 
died  in  1800.  The*  manner  in  which  his  lordship  was  af- 
fected by  this  melancholy  event,  is  supposed,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  have  accelerated  his  own  dissolution.  Secondly, 
George,  the  present  lord  Kenyon,  born  in  1776.  His  lord- 
ship was  appointed  by  his  lateYather  to  the  very  lucrative 
situation  of  joint  chief  clerk  of  the  Court  of  King's-bench, 
on  the  demise  of  the  late  earl  of  Mansfield,  better  known 
as  lord  viscount  Stormont,  and  joined  in  the  patent  with 
the  late  John  Waye,  esq.  And,  thirdly,  the  hon.  Thomas 
JCenyon,  born  in  1780.^ 

.  >  Oeot,  Mag.  LXXII,— Peerage  by  tir  B.  Brydgw , 
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KEPLEB  (J09ir)>  th^  ^^atesl;  aslrQQQmer.  pf^hapi3  that 
ray  age  b^9  prodi|c$^(l»  was  j^orn  ^t  Wiel  ip  the  dutchy  of 
Wirt^iob^rg^  Pec,  ?7,  1571.  His  father,  Henry  Kepler, 
w^  fl^sceui>ed  from  a  family  which  bad  raised  tbemselvesF 
Vnder  the  emperors  by  their  military  services,  and  was 
^imn^lf  an  qdicer  Qf  rapk  in  the  4^rmy  ^  but  afterwards,  ex« 
pi^ri^ixcing  1)1  fortuo^^,  was  obliged  to.  s^U  all  be  had^  an4 
support  bim3elf  l^nci  bis  family  by  keeping  a  public-houslB. 
He  died  in  1590,  an4  left  bis  sop  John  without  provision, 
|Iis  education  bs^d  been  therefore  neglected,  but,  by  th^ 
favour  of  bi^  prince,  h^  w^  en^blea  to  ^ntex  upon  hif 
ftudie3  ii^  pbilosopby  at  Tubingen,  in^mediately  upon  bvf 
fatbej^s  deatb^  and,  twp  years  ^(K^Xs  pursued  the  math^« 
onirics  in  the  siupe  university,  und^r  the  faipous  Michael 
^9BaitliuuSi  ^n  ^trpnpiper  of  em^n^^ic^,  and  of  the  Cop^r- 
niean  ^ehoiol,  but  $tt  this  tipie  Kepler  infbriQS  us  be  b&d  no 
pa^vtjpular  predile<^tioi)  fpr  a^trouqniy*  1)1^  passion  wa^  ra<» 
ll^er  for  studies  pore  %ttering  %o  tb^  ambition  of  a  yoi^tb- 
f^\  fuiadf  ftud  wb^Q  hjs  pnno^  selected  binoy  in  15ai,  tQ 
fiJIl  the  vfcaat  {^itrQUpipjcal  ^hgnVf  it  was  purely  from  de- 

fereiic^  te  bis  auitJ^Qrit;^»  and  tb§  persuasions  pf  Ms^t^nu^ 

Vhp  had  high  e^irp^tationsf  frpm  bis  taj^nts^  that  be  rejuc- 
^rjtly  ^ccept^  of  the  p%e.  |fe  appears  to  have  thought 
\%  UXisuitabJe  tp  bis  prptensipnf ;  and  tbe  statp  of  astrpnomj 
wa^  besides  ^b  Iw/uncert^in^  find  ii|  many  respects  vision-^ 
VYf  tjwt  l^e  bad  PQ  hope  of  ^tt^ining  to  emiijence  in  it. 
^t  what  b^  uadertool^  with  f^li|ctanc^,  an(l  a^  a  te.mpp7 
Xhfy  provi^on  cpx^^rr^  pn  a  dependfint  by  bis  priyic^, 
SWQ  ^gaged  h|s  ardpur^  ^nd  eugrossed  almost  his  whol^ 
attentipn.  The  firs^  fr^itf  of  his  applicatiop  to  a^tronpmi* 
f^  studies  wpeared  iq  bis  ^'  Si)ys}:erium  Cpsmo|;rapbipum,'* 
pjubli^b^d  about  two  ye&r^  aft^r  hjs  ^^tlement  in  Gratz ; 
and  b^ty  apd  juvenile  as  tbU  prpduction  was,  it  displayed 
fP  PUmy  <wrk^  of  geniu$>  aud  such  indefatigable  patience 
10  the  tPil  of  cMculation,  that  pu  presenting  it  to  Tycho 
I^X^be,  it  pinocyred  b>/ii  t^i?  esteem  of  that  illustrious  astrp^ 
fffmi^lf.  apd  ipven  edited  bi?  ^uxijeiy  for  the  proper  dirf  c: 
^Q  pf  talcQ^  fp  uupouimpn.  /Accordingly,  not  cont.ent/?d 
;rith  fjc^ortiug  Kepler  tp  prefer  tb^  rp^f  of  observation  to 
tifld  iwr^  Unpertajiu  ppp  of  /theory,  Tycbp  fdd^d  an  invita- 
*ioii  tP  liye  witk  hips  at  Ur^niburg^  whjpre  b^s  wbple  obserr 
rations  should  be  open  to  Kepler's  pieru^aL  fnd  those  ad- 
vantages provided  for  making  others,  which  his  situation 
at  Gratz  denied*    TUf  a|M  aoooe  limf  was  accepted. 


!tn  159T,  Kep)tT  etiteri^d  int6  thb  mtcffieA  iUte,  \tMch 
kt  fir»t  trfeated  htm  gfeat  ubearines^,  frdtii  a  dispute  4vhich 
tirase  about  hH  #tfbS  fottdti^ ;  and,  the  fear  af«er,  he  w«^ 
batiWhdd  froth  Gt^ts^  Ott  account  of  Ws  religion,  but  fefterw 
^rds  r^dillfed,  aitid  tektOred  to  bis  formei*  digtrity.     HoiH- 
ever/ the  gr6vrihg  trotrbles  ahd  dOnfusions  of  that  plabb 
'Incliived  biVh  to  Ifbmk  of  ^  ^residence  elsewhere ;  utid  bb 
iloW  fieteriiiihed  to  *a^eep|b  T.  Brahe's  invitation,  and  a<> 
ic^ordfngly  left  tbe  university  of  Gi^atz,  and  remol^d  int^ 
Bobebiia  ivitbtiis  fifiteily  in  1600.     In  bis  journey  be  mf$ 
leized  with  a  quartan  igue,  wbi^h  icOntttiued  seven  or  eigfMt 
tnotithi;  and  ■^I'evtehted  bi*  profiting  by  Tycb6*s  kindtiew, 
ted,  tvhsit  was  Worse,  sonae  petty  differences  interrapted 
tbdr  bonnection.    Kepler  was  offended  at  "Tycbo,  for  nsw  • 
fusing  sotiie  t^erVices  to  bis  fkmily,  Whicfa  he  had  oecasioH 
for:  he  was  also  dissatisfied  with  his  li^e^ervediiess ;   fsr, 
Tydaib  d!d  hot  cdmmtinicate  to  him  all  that  he  knew  ;«and^ 
as  be  died  in  4fl0i,  'he  did  hot  give  Kepler  tittie  te  be  veijr 
bsefbl  to  hirti,  or  to  receive  any  cotisidertible  advantaged 
¥rt5m  hint.    Defore  brs  deaitb,  however,  he  introduced  hii^ 
to  the  "etnp^tdt  ^Rodttlphitis  at  Pfagwe  (fi)t,  it  wa*  ujioh 
■this  corfdition  thaltKeplet  had  consented  to  lea^e  Gnatz), 
who  received  him  very  kiftdiy,  and  itoade  hito  his  fnAthe«- 
^atician,  upon  conditidn  that  he  should  serve  Tycho  as  an 
arithmetieiah.    =Pfom  that  time  Kepler  enjoyed  the  title  df 
ih^tltefuatlcian  to  the  emperor  all  his  life,  and  gained  more 
tfn^  mbre  reputation  every  year  by  his  works.     Rodolpbtfs. 
ordered  hHn  to  finish  the  tables  begun  by  Tycho,  wMeh 
^re  to  be  called  the  "  Bodolphine  Tables ;"  and  he  ap- 
plied  himflfelf  vety  vigorously  to  this  work ;  but  such  'dim- 
cakies 'arose  in   a  short  titnc,    partly  from  the  nattrt^ 
of  it,  and  partly  from  the  delay  of  the  treasurers,  ttekt 
the  tables  were  hot  finished    and    published  till   1627, 
'He  totoplafned,  that,  from  1602  and  160^,  he  was  looked 
upon  by  the  treasurers  with  a  very  invidious  eye;  and 
When^  In   1^09,  he  bad   published  a  nbble  specimen  6i 
the  wortc,  atid  the  emperor  had  given  orders  tlftct,  besides 
Ibe  expe^ce  of  the  edition,  he  should  immediately  be 
^kid  the  tfrrea^s  of  his  pension,  whteh,  be  said,  atnoonted 
to  !^0D  ^i^oWns,  and  likewise  2000  more;  yet,  that  it  was 
not  till  two  yeafs  aft^r,  that  the  generous  orders  of  Rodoi« 
|Shus,  in  liis  fevour.  Were  put  in  execution.    He  met  wifli 
ho'iess  'discou'ragehient  from  tbe  financiefs  tinder  the  eM«> 
f^or  'Mfttthhus^  thttn  under  Ib^aolfihus;  iRud  thereft^» 
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after  struggling  with  poverty  for  ten  years  at  Prague,  be'^ 
gan  to  think  of  quitting  his  quarters  agaio.  He  was  then 
fixed  at  Lints  by  the  emperor  Matthias,  who  appointed 
Jiim  a  salary  from  the^tates  of  Upper  Austria,  which  was 
paid  for  sixteen  years.  In  1613  he  went  to  the  assembly 
at  Ratisbon,  to  assist  in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar ; 
but  returned  to  Lints,  where  he  contiaued  to  1626.  Iti 
J^ovember  of  that  year,  he  went  to  Ulm,  in  order  to  pub- 
lish the  <^  Rodolphine  Tables*,"  and  afterwards,  in  1629, 
with  the  emperor's  leave,  settled  at  Sagan  in  Silesia,,  where 
he  published  the  second  part  of  his  '^  Ephemerides ;"  for 
the  first  had  been  published  at  Lints  in  1617.  In  1630,  he 
went  to  Ratisbon,  to  solicit  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of 
bis  pension ;  but,  being  seized  with  a  fever,  which,  it  i» 
«aid,  was  brought  upon  him  by  too  hard  riding,  he  died 
there  in  November,  in  his  59th  year.  ' 

To  this  sagacious  philosopher  we  owe  the  first  discovery 
of  the  great  laws  of  the  pldnetary  motions,  viz.  that  the 
planets  describe  areas  that  are  always  proportional  to  the 
times ;  that  they  move  in  elliptical  orbits,  having  the  sim 
in  one  focus ;  and  that  the  squares  of  their  periodic  times, 
are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances ;  which 
are  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Kepler's  Laws. 

Kepler  had  a  particular  passion   for  finding  analogies 
and  harmonies  in  nature,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Platonists ;  and  to  this  disposition  we  owe  such 
valuable  discoveries,  as  are  more  than  sufficient  to  excuse 
his   conceits.     Three   things,    he   tells   us,    he   anxiously 
sought  to  find  out  the  reason  of,  from  his  early  youth ;  viz. 
Why  the  planets  were  six  in  number?     Why  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  orbits  were  such  as  Copernicus  had  described 
froni  observations?     And  what  was  the  analogy  or  law  of 
their  revolutions  ?     He  sought  for  the  reasons  of  the  two 
first  of  these,  in   the  properties  of  numbers  and  plane 
figures,  without  success.     But  at  length  reflecting,  that 
while  the  plane  regular  figures  pnay  be  infinite  in  number, 
the  regular  solids  are  only  five,  as  Euclid  had  long  aga 
demonstrated  :  he  imagined,  that  certain  mysteries  in  na- 
ture might  correspond  with  this  remarkable  limitation  in- 
herent in  the  essences  of  things;  and  the  rather,  as  he 
^  found  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  made  great  use  of  those 
five  regular  solids  in  their  philosophy.     He  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  find  some  relation  between  the  dimensions  of 
these  solids  and  the  intervals  of  the  planetary  spheres^ 
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.thus,  imagining  that  a  cube,  inscribed  in  the  sphere' of 
Saturn,  would  touch  by  its  six  planes  the  sphere  of  Jupi*-  " 
ter ;  and  that  the  other  four  regular  sX)lids  in  hke  manner 
filled  the  intervals  that  are  between  the  spheres  of  the 
other  planets :  he  became  persuaded  that  this  was  the  true 
reason  why  the  primary  planets  were  precisely  six  in  num- 
ber, and  that  the  author  of  the  world  had  determined  their 
distances  from  the  sun,  the  centre  of  the  system,  from  a 
regard   to   this   analogy.      Being    thus   possessed,    as   h« 
thought,  of  the   grand  secret  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
greatly  pleased  with  his  discovery,  be  published  it,  as  we 
have  already   observed,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Mysterium 
Cosmographicum;"  and  was  for  some  time  so  charmed  with 
it,  that  he  said  he  would  not  give  up  the  honour  of  having 
invented  what  was  contained  in  that  book,  for  the  electo- 
rate of  Saxony.     Tycho  Brahe,  however,  gave,  him  advice 
on  the  subject,  which  altered  bis  opinion,  and  to  which  we 
are  indebted « for  the  more  solid  discoveries  of  Kepler. 
This  great  man,  soon  after  the  death  of  Tycho,  found  that 
astronomers  had  erred  from  the  first  rise  of  the  science,  in 
ascribing  always  circular  orbits  and  uniform  motions  to  the 
planets ;  anii  be  discovered  that  each  of  them  moves  in  an 
ellipsis,  which  has  one  of  its  foci  in  the  centre  of  the  sun ; 
that  the  motion  of  each  is  really  unequable,  and  varies  in 
such  a  manner,  that  ^^  a  ray  supposed  to  be  alway»  drawn 
from  the  planet  to  the  sun  describes  equal  areas  in  equal 
times/'     It  was  some  years  later  before  he  discovered  the 
analogy  that  there  is  between  the  distances  of  the  several 
planets  from  the  sun,  and  the  periods  in  which  they  com- 
plete their  revolutions.     He  has,  however,  left  it   upon 
record,  that  on  the  15th  of  May,  1618,  he  found  that  ^<  the 
squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  always  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  from  the  sun.*' 
When  Kepler  saw,  according  to  better  observations,  that 
his  disposition  of  the  five  regular  solids  among  the  planet- 
ary spheres  was  not  agreeable  to  the  intervals  between  their 
orbits,  he  endeavoured  to  discover  other  schemes  of  har- 
mony.    For  this  purpose,  he  compared  the  motions  of  the 
same  planet  atjts  greatest  and  least  distances,  and  of  the 
different  planets  in  their  different  orbits,  as  they  would  ap- 
pear viewed  from  the  sun ;  and  here  he  fancied  that  he  had 
found  a  similitude  to  the  divisions  of  the  octave  in  music. 
Of  these  notions,  which  are  wholly  unfounded  in  nature, 
be  was  so  fond,  that  bearing  Qf  the  discoTery  of  th^  foui^ 
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satelKMr  of  Jvffitbt  by  OaliFe<>»  h#  (mdb  CtaM  hk  Arst  tt'^ 
flediotn  were  frooi^*  «  co&cef o  hovf  htf  dotlld  Atfe  bk  ftf':' 
Tourite  scbeaie,  which  wss  thfMteiied  by  thb  idditioii  to 
the  namber  of  the  planets.  Tbe  sWi6  ftttachmene  ltd  Mfti 
into  a  wrong  jtfdgment  ooncerning  the  sf/biete  of  tb^  fiired 
stars :  fov  being  obiigedi  by  his  deittrhye^  to  allow  a  tast 
superiority  to  the  sun  in  tfaeuniteney  be  resfratm^  the  6i^ed 
stars  within  very  narrow  limits ;  hott  did  b^  eonsider  tbeoA 
mA  sens  placed  in  the  dentres  of  their  sevdnd  systeois,  baf  * 
bag  planets  revoking  roand  tbeflt* 

Kepler^s  great  sagacity,  and  continual  medkatioos  on 
tiae  planetary  motions,  suggested  to  bitti  some  tiews  of  the 
tree  principles  from  which  these  motions  flow.  In  his  pre- 
face to  the  Commentaries  concerning  the  planet  Mars,  hi 
speaks  of  gratity  as  of  a  power  that  was  muttial  between 
hodlesy  and  teHs  us,  that  the  earth  and  mooh  tend  tewardi 
each  oAer,  imd  would  meet  in  a  poiiit,  so  many  tinoM 
nearer  to  the  earth  tban  to  the  moOn,  as  the  earth  is  greatet 
than  the  moon,^  if  tbeir  motions  did  not  hinder  it  He  adds^ 
chat  the  tides  arise  from  the  gravity  of  the  waters  towards 
the  moon.  But  not  having  notions  sufficiently  just  of  tbd 
laws  of  motion,  it  seems  he  was  not  able  to  make  the  best 
use  of  these  thoughts ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  adhered 
to  them  steadily,  since  in  his  Epitome  of  Astronomy,  pnb^ 
lisbed  many  years  after^  be  proposes  a  physical  account  of 
die  planetary  motions,  derived  from  different  principles. 

He  supposes,  in  that  treatise,  that  the  motion  of  the  sun 
on  his  axis,  is  preserved  by  some  inherent  vital  principle ; 
that  a  certain  virtne,  or  immaterial  image  of  the  sun,  is 
diffused  with  bis  rays  into  the  ambient  spaces,  and,  revolv- 
ing with  the  body  of  tbe  sun  on  his  as!is,  takes  hold  of  the 
planets,  and  carries  them  ak>ng  with  it  in  the  same  direcr 
tlon ;  like  as  a  loadstone  turned  round  neaf  a  magnetic 
needle,  makes  it  turn  ronnd  at  the  same  time.  The  pla« 
0et,  according  to  him,  by  its  inertia,  endeavours  to  con<« 
tinue  in  its  place,  and  the  action  of  the  sun^s  image  and 
this  inertia  are  in  a  perpetual  lAruggle.  He  adds,  that 
this  action  of  tbe  sun,  like  his  light,  decrease  as  tbe  dis^ 
sauce  increases ;  and  therefore  moves  the  same  planet  witit 
grafter  celerity  when  nearer  tbe  sun,  than  at  a  greater  disW 
tawcei  To  account  for  tbe  planef  s  approaching  towardi 
the  ssnas  it  descends  Arom  the  aphelion  to  the  perifaeliob, 
and  receding  from  the  sun  while  it  ascends  to  the  aphelioit 
afaiiv  ke  aupposea  diet  fba^  s^a  sfltnt€ti»  one  part  of  eae% 
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flmety  tiid  repdd  the  opposite  part ;  and  that  the  part 
attracted  is  tut-ned  towards  the  sun  in  the  descent,  and  the 
other  tovi'ards  the  sun  in  the  ascent  By  suppositions  of 
this  kind,  he  endeavoured  to  account  for  all  the  other  va- 
fieties  of  the  celestial  motions. 

But,  now  that  the  laws  of  motion  are  better  known  than 
in  KepIer^s  time,  it  is  easy  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  every 
'  part  of  this  account  of  the  planetary  motion3«  The  planet 
•does  not  endeavour  to'  stop  in  consequence  of  its  inertia, 
but  to  persevere  in  its  motion  in  a  right  line.  *An  attrac- 
tive force  makes  it  descend  from  the  aphelion  to  the  peri- 
helion in  a  curve  concave  towards  the  sun  :  but  the  repell- 
ing force^  which  he  supposed  to  begin  at  the  perihelion, 
'Would  cause  it  to  ascend  in  a  figure  convex  towards 
the  sun.  It  was  shown  afterguards,  from  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, how  an  attraction  or  gravitation  towards  the  sun,  - 
blone  produces  the  effects,  which,  according  to  Kep- 
leT)  required  both  an  attractive  and  repelling  force ;  and 
chat  the  virtue  which  he  ascribed  to  the  sun^s  image,  pro- 
pagated into  the  planetary  regions,  is  unnecessary,  as  it 
could  be  of  no  use  for  this  effect^  though  it  were  admitted. 
For  now  his  owh  prophecy,  with  which  he  concludes  his 
book,  is  verified  ;  where  he  tells  us,  that  *'  the  discovery 
of  such  things  wa&  reserved  for  the  succeeding  ages,  when 
the  author  of  nature  would  be  pleased  to  reveal  these 
mysteries.*' 

The  works  of  this  celebrated  author  are  many  and  valu- 
.Hble;  as,  1.  his  "  Cosmographical  Mystery,"  in  159.6.  2. 
*•  Optical  Astronomy,"  1604.  3.  ."  Account  of  anew  Star 
Sft  Sagittarius,"  1605.  4.  *' New  Astronomy ;  or,  Celes- 
tial Wiysics,"  in  commentaries  on  the  planet  Mars.  5. 
**  Dissertations  ;'*  with  the  Nuncius  Siderius  of  Galileo, 
1€10.  6.  "  New  gauging  of  wine-casks,"  1615;  said  to 
,b<[f  written  on  occasion  of  an  erroi\eous  measurement  of  the 
wine  at  his  marriage  by  the  revenue  officer.  7.  *'  New  * 
Ephemerides^"  from  1617  to  1620.  8.  *^  Copernican  Sys- 
tem," the  three  first  books,  1618.  9.  "Harmony  of  the 
World  j"  and  three  books  of  **  Comets,"  1619.  10.  "  Cosr 
t&ographical  Mystery,"  second  edition,  with  notes,  1621« 
11.  "Copernican  Astronomy;"  the  three  last  books,  1622. 
i2.  »*^ Logarithms,"  1624  ;  and  the  "  Supplement,"  in  i625. 
13.. His  **  Astrpnpmical  Tables,"  called  the  "  Rpdolpbipe 
fables,"  in  honour  of  th(j  emperor  RucjlqJpbq^,  his  great 
ind  learned  patron,  in  1627.     14.  ^^  Epitome  of  the  Co* 
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pernic^i  Astronomy,''  1635.  Besides  these,  he;  wrote  sere* 
ml  pieces  on  various  other  brancbesi  as  chronology,  geor 
ibetry  of  s(dids,  trigonometry,  and  an  excelleot  treatise  of 
nioptrics,  for  that  time.^ 

KEPPEL  (Augustus),  a  celebrated  English  admiral^ 
the  second  son  of  William  earl  of  Albemarle,  was  borq 
April  2,  1725.  He  entered  the  sea-service  while  be  was 
young,  accompanied  commodore  Anson  round  the  worlds 
and  by  the  zeal  which  he  manifested  in  his  profession,  wa& 
raised  to  the  fir^t  honours  which  it  had  to  bestow. .  The 
most  important  occurrence  in  his  life  took  plfice  in.  1778^ 
when  he  had  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  at  the  personal  and  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  the  king,  and  which  he  readily  accepted,  tboqgluheL 
could  not  help  observing, 'that  ''his  forty  years'  setrvices. 
were  not  marked  by  any  favour  from  the  crown,  e^cep^ 
that  of  its  confidence  in  the  time  of  danger.'*  On  fhe  12th 
of  Jiily  be  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  under  count  d'Qr- 
villiers,  off  Ushant :  an  engagement  ensued,  wh^ch,  though 
partial,  was  veiy  warm  while  it  lasted.  It. was  necessaiy 
to  take  a. short  time  to  repair  the  damages:  which,  ibeins 
done,  the  admiral  made  proper  signals  for  the  van  and 
rear  division  to  take  their  respective  stations.  This  order 
was  obeyed  with  great  alacrity  by  sir  Robert  Harland  of 
the  van,  but  admind  sir  Hugh  Palliser  of  the  rear  took  no 
notice  of  tbe  signal,  and  refused  to  join  his  commander^ 
till  night  prevented  a  renewal  of  the  battle.  The  French^ 
tiaking  advantac^e  of  the  darkness,,  escaped  to  their  own.. 
coast  Admiral  Keppel,  willing  to  excuse  sir  tlughPal** 
User,  at  least  to  screen  him  from  public  resentment,  wrote 
home  such  a  letter  as  seemed  even  to  imply  great  impro* 
priety  of  behaviour  in  the  commander  himself.  The  con* 
duct,  however,  of  the  rear-admiral  was  attacked  in  tb^ 
pubUc  papers:  he  demanded  of  his  commander  a  furma): 
disavowal  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  which  Kep* 
pel  indignantly  refused.  He  immediately  exhibited  arti^' 
cles.  of  accusation  against  ^he  commander-in-chief,  for  mis- 
conduct and  neglect  of  duty,  although  be  had  a  second 
time  sailed  with  him,  and  had  never  uttered  a  syllable  j^ 
his  prejudice.  The  lords  of  the  admiralty  instantly  6xed 
a. day  for  the  trial  of  admiral  Keppel,  who  was  most  honoarr 

^"SmulPt  AcocNiDtof  KepIer*sDtscoTeries.— Hutton's  Diet.— Reet*t  Cfdojm^  ' 
4M<'-*MEclaunn*«  Acdoont  of  Newton'*  Plulofophic«i  DiseoTerie», 
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abty  acquitted^  and  received  the  thanks  of  both  bonnes  of 
parliament  for  bis  services*     Palliser  was  next  ^tried,  and 
escaped  with  a  censure  only,  but  the  resentment  of  th^ 
public  was  so  great^  that  he  was  obliged  to  t^sign  several 
offices  which  he  held  under  government,  and  to  Vacate  his 
seat  in  parliament.    The  acquittal  of  Keppel  was  cele- 
brated with  the  most  magnificent  illuminations^  and  bthef 
inarks  of  rejoicing  which  had  niever  been  known  at  that 
tftne  in  this  country;  and  the  houses,  of  lord  Sandwich^ 
first  lord  of  the  acunimltyi  and  sir  Hugh  Palllsef,  were 
with  diiScuIty  saved  from  destruction ;  the  windows  and 
much  of  the  furniture  being  demolished  by  the  fury  of  the 
populace.     In  1782,  admiral  Keppel  was  raised  to  a  peer- 
tkge,  with  the  titles  of  viscount  keppel  baron  Eldeo  :  he 
ms  afterwards,  at  two  different  periods,  appointed .  {first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.     He  died  Oct.  3,  1786,  unmarried^ 
and  of  course  his  tides  became  extinct    He  was  a  thotoiigh 
seaman,  and  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  humauity.' 

KERI^HERDERE  (John  Gerard),  a  learned  professor 
of  the  university  of  Lou  vain,  was  born  in  the  neighbpur- 
Ijiood  of  Maestricht,  about  ^he  year  1678^  He  pursued  his 
academical  studies  at  Loj^vain,  and  distinguished  himself 
during  several  years  for  his  accurate  ieind  comprehensive 
iuowledge  of  history  and  the  belles-lettres,  '  In  1 708  he 
was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  emperor  Joseph  I. 
anid  died  in  1738.  He  was  author  of  Itiany  works  in  general 
history  and  theology,  of  which  the  principal  are  entitled^ 
**.De  Mpnarcbia  Koma^  Paganse  secunduiti  Concordiara 
inter  S.  S.  Prophetas  Danielem  et  Joannem,**  ice.  and  M  Pro* 
dron^us  Danielicus,  sive  novi  Conatifs  historic!,  critici,  in 
celebernmas .  difficultates  Historisei  Yeteris  Testamenti.^' 
Tl^ese  pieces  are  distinguished  by  profound  erudition  and 
great  critical  acumen^  and  are  said  to  throw  much  light  on 
nkany  obscure  passages  in  the  Scriptures  relating  to  history, 
chronology,  ^d  geography.  He  also  published  a  Latin, 
grammar^  and  a  number  of  Latin  poems.* 

.KERSEY  (Jp9N),  deserves  (ii,ention  as  having  been  the 
atithqr  of  a  book  on  ''  The  Elements  of  Algebra,^*  one  of 
tl^e  clearest  and  oiqst  comprehensive  of  the  kind  in  any; 
lanj[uage;  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history^ 
He  al|a  published  an  improved  edition  of  **  Wingatie^i^ 
Autt^tmetic  ;^'  and  a.  '^  Oictionariuin  Anglo-Britannicum,  oc 
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General  English  Dictionary."  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second ;  and  a  head  of  him,  by  Fatthorne^ 
finely  engraved,  is  prefixed  to  his  algebra," 

KETTLE  WELL  (John),  an  English  divine,  remarkable 
for  piety  and  learning,  was  born  at  North-AUerton  in  Ydrk-* 
shire,  March  10,  1663.  He  was  grounded  in  classical 
learning  in  the  free-school  of  that  town,  and  sent  to  St. 
Edmund Vhall,  Oxford,  in  1670.  Five  years  after,  he 
Was  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  through  the  interest 
of  Mr.  George  Hickes,  who  was  fellow  of  the  same,  where 
be  became  eininent  as  a  tutor.  He  enteried  info  orders  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  sufficient  age,  and  distinguished  himself 
early  by  an  uncommon  knowledge  in  divinity.  He  was 
yery  young  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book,  entitled 
**  Measures  of  Christian  Obedience  :''*  be  composed  it  in 
16?8,  though  it  was  not  published  till  1681.  Dr.  Hickes, 
to  whom  be  submitted  it  for  correction,  advised  htm  to 
dedicate  it  to  bishop  Compton,  intending,  by  that  kneans, 
to  have  bim  settled  in  London ;  and,  accordingly,  it  came 
out  at  first  with  a  dedication  to  his  lordship ;  but  when  that 
jprelate  appeaired  in  arms  against  James  li.  Kettlewell  gav^ 
orders  to  nave  the  dedication  razed  out  of  the  copies  rnisold, 
and  also  to  have  it  omitted  in  the  subsequent  editions.  Iti 
the  mean  time,  this  book  occasioned  him  to  be  so  inuch. 
taken  notice  of,  that  the  61d  countess  of  Bedford,  mother 
of  the  unfortunate  William  lord  Rusisrel,  appointed  bto^,  on 
that  account,  to  be  one  of  her  domestic  chaplains  ;  and  k 
greater  favour  he  received,  upon  the  same  consider^ioh, 
from  Simon  lord  Digby,  who  presented  bim,  July  1682, 
to  the  vicarage  of  Coleshill  in  Warwickshire.  After  he  had 
continued  above  seven  years  at  this  place,  a  great  alteration 
happened  in  his  condition  and  circumstances ;  for,  at  ^he 
Hevolution,  being  one  of  those  consdientions  metiwbo 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to 
king  William  and*  queen  Mary,  he  wals  deprived  of  his -living 
;n  16i90.  However,  he  did  not  spend  the  remainder  df  his 
days  in  indolence ;  but,  retiring  to  London  With  bis  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1685,- he  continnedto  wfit^'ftnd 
publish  books,  as  he  had  done  during  his  tdsidenee  iri  the 
country.  Xh^re,  amongst  other 'learned  men,  he  was 'par- 
ticularly happy  in  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Nelson,  wiAi  #hdm 
he  concerted  the  ^^  Model  of  a  fund  of  charity  for  the  needy 

1  Granger. 
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luffi^ngi  that  is,  the  DQEJuringy  clergy :"'  biit  being  p^ifir 
fally  of  a  tender  and  delicate  frame  of  body,  and  induied 
to  a  oons^mptiony  he  fell  .into  that  ^^^teqaper  in  ni9,424 
year,  ^nd  filed  April  12, 169^5,  at  bU  lodgings  in  trraj^Srinf 
H^Cf  He  wfis  buried,  three  di^s  after>  in  the  ^ame  gi^ve 
jybere  archbisiiop  Laud  was  bafove  ipterred,  in  the  parisi^ 
f;(iurch  of  AllliailowvB^rkingy  where  a  qeat  marble  monu; 
^enp  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Nelson,  who  npiu^ 
peeds  have  known  him  very  well,  has  given  this  great  aa^ 
pobl^  character  of  Uim,  ii^  a  preface  to  his  ^'  Five  I)is* 
gourses/V^c.  a  piece  printed  after  his  decease :  "  He  wsfi 
learned  withquj.  pride ;  wise  and  judicious  without  cqnning; 
be  served  at  th^  altar  without  either  covetousness  or  ambi- 
tipn  ;  he  was  devout  without  affectation ;  sincerely  religious 
without  moroseness ;  courteous  and  affable  without  flattery 
pr  meai>  con^pli^auces  ,  just  without  rigour ;  cbarit^blp 
without  vanity ;  ^nd  heartily  2;ealous  for  the  interest  of 
religipn  without  jEEiction/'  His, works  were  collected  an^ 
pointed  in  17^8,  in  twp  volumes,  ifoUo :  they  are  all  upoa 
*  religious  siibjects,  pnless  his  ^^  Measures  pf  Christian  Obe?* 
4^ence/'  §i)d  some  tracts  ypop  ^^  New  Oaths/^  and  the 
f'  -Duty  pf  Allegiance/'  &c.  should  be  rather  cpusidered  api 
of  a  poiit^al  u^fiure.* 

;  KE)fSI^£R  (John  Geokge],  a  learned  antiquary  oif 
peripany,  and  felbow  of  the  royal  society  in  London,  was 
bor^  ^n  1689,  at  Thournau,  a  town  belonging  to  the  counts 
p^  Qiech.  -His  father,  who  was  of  the  count's  council,  took 
mi  ex^aordioary  care  of  his  education;  and,  after  a  suitable 
prppsuratiouj  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he 
^plied  himself  chiefly  to  the  civil  law^  not  neglecting,  m 
^e  mean  time,  the  Latin,  Greek, -ai^d  Hebrew  language^, 
Jbistory,  antiquity,  and  the  sciences.  Soon  after  he  left 
H^le,  he  was  ipvited  to  be  preceptor  to  Charles  Maxini^^ 
)iaD  apd  CbristA^n  Cjl;v^rle$,  counts  of  Giech-Buchau,  with 
whom,  in  17 13,  b^  returned  thither,  and  afterwards  attended 
them  in  tbeif  travels.  The  first  place  of  note  they  visited 
was  Uirecbt,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  learned 
{(^ndy  yvho,  discerning  his  uncooimon  capacity  and  partir 
cular  tmro,  advised  him  to  undertake  ah  accurate  history^ 
of  the  antiquities  of  his  country.  Keysler  visited  th^  chief 
pities  of  Germany,  France,  and  |:he  Netherlands,  with  h^s 

**  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of,  1718,  Bvo,  a  very  curious  work,  whidi  oomprizesi 
a  history  of  the  noiQuring  clergy  and  their  proceediags,— Alb.'Ox.  vol.  II.*-.* 
fta.  JDiiQt.t-*Ak2g.  ^rit.— Birch»f  TiUotwwi. 
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two  young  counts ;  and  gained  great  reputadon  among  the 
learned,  by  illustrating,  as  be  went  along,  several  mond<^ 
ments  of  antiquity,  particularly  some  fragments  of  Celtic 
idols,  then  lately  discovered  in  tbe  cathedral  of  Paris. 

Having  returned  sdfe  with  bis  pupils,  and  acquired  grei^ 
honour  by  bis  care  and  manageQient  of  them,  he  was  afief^ 
wards  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  person  to  undertake  the 
education  of  two  grand9Qns  of  ba/on  Bernstorf,  first  minister 
of  state  to  bis  Britannic  majesty,  as  elector;  and  accorct 
ingly  be  went  to  Hanover  in  1716,  and  entered  uponlui 
office. '  However,  in  1718,  be  obtained  leave  to  go  over  to 
£t>gland,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  as  an 
antiquary,  that  he  was  complimented  with  being  fellowof 
the  royal  society.  This  honour  he  particularly  owed  to  « 
Jeamed  essay,  **  De  Dea  Nebalennia  numine  veteruoi 
Walacfaiorum  topico.*'  He  gave  an  explication  also  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monument  of  antiquity  on  Salisbury  Plain,! 
called  Stonehenge ;  and  likewise  a-  *^  Dissertation  on  the 
consecrated  JtttSsehoe  of  the  Draids.**  All  these  detached 
essays,  w^h' '  Other  -  sele<:t  discourses  on  the  Celtic  and* 
^N^Hheri)  antiquities,  be  publbbed  soon  after  hir  retnni  to 
i^Hktifover;  ito  Latin,  under  this  title,  ^^  Autiquitates  selecltD 
Septentrioiiales  et  C^lticsB,"  &c.  Hanov.  1720^  i2mo.  .  ' 
'■  Aft&r  the  two  young  barons  Bernstorf  bad  been  ten  yeais 
under  his  care,*  he  went  with  them  to  Tubingen,  at  which 
:'university  they  refkiaine^l  a  year  and  a  half.  Then  they 
11^  oat  on  a  grand  tour,  visiting  the  upper  part  of  GcnS 
fnanyv  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  and  tfaen  returned  to  Vi^ 
eftna,  wher^  they  spent  tbree  monies.  Their  next  pro* 
>^resji  was  in  Upper  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  other  parts 
4>f  Germany.  In  I73l' they  passed  through  Lorrain  into 
France,  thence  crossed  the  channel  into  England,  and  made 
Holland  the  last  stage  of  their  travels.  From  this  tour  pro* 
deeded  a  large  and  entertaining  work,  whieh  has  beien 
translated  into  English,  in  4  vols.  4to  and  8vo^  and  puUishad 
tinder  the  following  title,  ^' Travels  through  Germany, 
Bohemia^  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Lorcatw; 
giving  a  true  and  just  description  of  the  present  atate^df 
those  countries ;  their  natural,  literary,  and  politieal^4uf« 
torj^  manners,  laws,  commerce,  manufiictures,  painting, 
sculpture,:  architecture,  coins,  antiquitieJEi,  curiosities*  of 
a^t  and  nature,  &c.  illiatrated  with  copper-plates  engravon 
from  idrawings  taken  on.  the  spot.  By  John  George  Kqrs« 
ler,  F.  R.  S.  Carefully  translated  froor  the  second  aditioa 
oftbeGerman^  Lend.  17 56." 
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Ifejrrier,'' after  bis.  return^  spent  the  MNnaiiider  of 
^sjrs'Qnder  the  patronage  aniVprotectioo  of  bis  noble  popiLi^ 
wbo  comimtted  to  bis  care  tbeir  fine  library  and  musemn^ 
and  allowsed  him  a  very  handsome  income«  He  led  a 
iM^y  tranquil  life,  declining  all  public  employment, 
l^eping  bifttself  single  that,  be  might  not  be  incumbered 
vitb  ftimily  affairs,  and  chiefly  conversing  with  the  illus- 
itrioQs  dead,  who  were  the  companions  of  .bis  retiremeoH;. 
fie  diecl  in  his  iifty*fourth  year,  June  20,  1743,  of  f^n 
imthna,  after  viewing  with  intrepidity  the  gradual  approach. 
mf  deatb.^ 

-    KIDDER  (Dr.  Richard),  a  very  learned  Englisb bishops 
:was  bom,  as  Wood  says,  at  Brighthelmstone  in  Sussex,  bvit 
as  others  say,  in  Suffolk.     lo  Juue  1649,  he  was  admiited 
.mar  in  Emanuel -college,  Cambridge,  inhere  betook  bisdQ* 
greeof  A*  B.  1652,  was  elected  fallow  in  i65&f  and  took  his 
degree  of  A.M«  in  1656.     He  was  presented  by  bis  col- 
lege to  the  vicarage  of  Staoground,  in.  HunttngdoDsIiire  ; 
ivom  wliieh  be  was  ejected  for  noncooformliy,  io  1662,  by 
Tirtue  of  the  Bartholomew  act ;  but  conforosinfjf .sooq  after^ 
he  was  preseoteU  by  Arthur  earl  of  Essex  to  the  ^^7  ^ 
Raki^  in  Essex,   ^664.  :  Here  he  continued  till  167^ 
when  he  was  presented  to  the  reetory  of  St.  Martinis  0«i- 
sricfa,    London,   by  the  Merchant-tailors   company.  .  In 
Septemberieai,  be  was  installed  into  a  prebend  of  Noi^ 
mdi;  and  in  148^  made  desan  of  Petarborpufb^  in^  the 
<oom  of  Sioaon  Patrick,  promoted  to  the  see.of  ChichesMr* 
On  this  occasion  he  took  the  degreo  of  D.D.    UpiEtfi  tho 
deprivation,  of  Ken,. bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUi^  for<not 
^taldug  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  <)U$6nl4ary,  ;as4 
"-Bevend^e^s  refusal  of  thatseer  Kidder  was  noovoated  in 
^4iDe  16^1,   and  consecrated  the  August  fotlowiog.    In 
i6f  3  he  preached  the  lecture  founded  by  the  bonwralje 
-^Robert  Boyle,  being  the  second  that  preRcbed  it.  v  His 
isertaonaotk'tfaat  occasion  are  inserted  in  his  *^  Deqoomtra^ 
tion  ofuhe  Messias;''  in  three  partsj  the  .graft  of. which 
waa  published  in  1694,  the  second  in  16i>9^and^tbe<  tbifd 
IfanaTOO,  8vo.     It  is  levelled  against  the  Jews,  whom  tl|e 
author  was  the  better,  enabled  to  coffibat  from  his'^rgri^at 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and   orienlal  laiigijia|^%  for 
^vrhich  bebad  long  beefn  celebrated^    He  wrote  also,  ^V^ 
i!oauttentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses;  wicb  a*Diasfi$-« 

1  Uh  jfveOx^ei  to  tke  English  e jHion  of  bis  TraTel^. 
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tation  ceneerniDg  Ae  antboc  or  writer  of  the  saUl  books, 
and  a  general  argument  to  each  of  them.*'  This  eommen^ 
ury  was  pttblisfaed  in  1694,  in  two  volumes,  8to|  «od  the 
reader  in  the  preface  is  thus  acquainted  with  the  iMTy*f^n 
of  it :  <<  Many  years  are  now  passed  since  a  considacaMo 
iiomber  of  the  Londpn  clergy  met  together,  and  agi*ee<l 
to  pnblisb  somo  short  notes  upon  the  whale  Biblie,  for-  the 
use  of  families,  and  of  all  those  weU«disposed  pemont 
Aatdesired  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  their  greatest 
advantage.  At  that  meeting  they  agreed  upon  this  worthy. 
design,  and  took  their  several  shares,  and  assigned  soma 
part  to  them  who  were  absent.  I  was  not  present  at  that 
meeting;  but  I  was  soon  informed  that  they  had. assigned 
to  me  the  Pentateudi.  The  work  was  b^nn  with  eommoii 
consent ;  we  did  frequently  meet ;  and  what  was  done 
was  communicated  from  time  to  tjine  to  those  that  met  to». 
gether  and  welre  concerned.  The  methods  of  proceeding 
had  beeti  aid^asted  and  agreed  to ;  a  specimen  was  printedt 
and  an  agreement  was  made  when  it  should  be  pu|  to  the 
press.  I  finished  my  part  in  order  thereto ;  hue.  so  it  fell 
out,  that  soon  after  all  this,  the  clouds  began  Sa  gasbee 
apace,  and  there  was  great  grbund  to  fesMr  that  the  pqnsli 
pairty  were  attempting  to  ruin  the  church  of  EngiaadL*^-*^ 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  tiioughts  pf  plirsuing  fcbif 
design  were  laid  aside ;  and  those  that  were  cDneemed  in 
it  were  now  obliged  to  turn  their  studies  and  pens  agaml 
that  dangerous  enemy.  Dmring  this  time^ohav  aoraocf 
Ae  persons  coooerned  in  this  work  wece  taken  away  hy 
death ;  and  thus  the  work  was  hindered^  that  aright  ^hb 
hav^  been  finished  long  since,  i,.  having  drawn  i^ortny 
notes  upon  this  occasion,  do  now  think  myself  obliged  -to 
make  them  public,'*  &c.  To  -the  first  voinme  is  prefi^eA 
a  dissertation,  in  which  he  sets  down,  and  answers  <aU  the 
objections  made  against  Moaes  being  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  having  considered,  among  the  rest,  one 
objection  drawn  by  Le  Clerc,  from  Gen,  zaxvi.  Si,  and 
spoken  in  pretty  severe  terms  of  him,  some  letters  pasoed 
between  them,  which  were  printed  -by  Le  Clerc  in  hia 
^<  Bibliotheque  Choisie.*'  Dr.  Kidder  had  likewiae  iboroo 
k  part  in  the  popish  controversy,  during  which  he  pob^ 
lisbed  the  following  tracts:  1.  '^  A  Second  Dialognd  he^ 
tween  a- new  Catholic  Convert  and  a^  Protestant;  shewing 
why  he  cannot  believe  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
though  he  do  firmly  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.** 


KIDDER.  S4| 

2#  <^  A«  EsaoiiBAtaon  of  Bellarmiiie^s  Thirtieth  aole  of  tlw 
CiMireby  of  tJbe  Confesbioo  of  Adversaria.?'  a.  ^<  The 
Texts  which  Papists  cite  out  of  the  Bible  for  the  pruof  of 
their  Doctrine^  ^  oi  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,'  exaaiiiied»'^ 
4^  **  Refiectioos  on  a  French  Testament,  printed  aft  Boiir* 
deaox,  1€B6,  pretended  to  be  translated  out  of  the  Latin 
1^  the  dimes  of  Louvaiiw"  He  pnbltabed  alio  several 
sermons  and  tfMts  of  the  derotional  kind*  • 
*  Tbb  prelata  died  Not^  no$^  in  bis  palace  at  WeUs^ 
Mn&  was'^piiv^aleiy  buned  in  the  cathedrai  Th<oiigh  a 
^ost  unhappy  accideiM^  in  tbe  night  between  the  9Stk 
imd  27th  "Of  that  mootb,  be  was  killed  in  his  bed^  with  hi§ 
lady,  by  tbe  fall  of  a  stack  of  jchimoeys^  occasioned  by  the 
great  stenn.  It  is  reported  tbat^hb  hetra  were  sued  for  dir 
ll^idations !  He  was  a  very  clear,  elegant,  learned  wdi«ri 
amd  on0  of  tbe  best  divines  of  histime.'  < 

KIDDERMINSTER.— See  KYD£RMYN8T£R. 
^  KILLIGREW,  an  English  name  for  many  iogenieua 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  tbe  same  fiaibily  toe.  Tbe 
first  we  meet  with,  is  Catharine,  the  daughter  cdf  sir  An** 
tiloay.Coobe,  who  was  bora  at  Giddy -ball,^  in  Essex,  about 
itSSO;  and  marcied  to  Henry  x  KiUigrew,  esq.  a  Cornish 
geatlem^  of  good  abilities,  who,  for  the  service*  be  did 
bis'<HMintry  in  &e  quality  oF  an  ambassadcdr,  waeknigbted 
This  iady  having  the  advantages  of  an  excellent'educatioo^ 
jfoined  to  an  elegant  natural  genius,  became,  like  many 
edier  ladies  her  contemporaries,  very  learned.  She  under* 
Stood  the  Hebrenr,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues,  and  was 
famous  for  her  skill  in  .poetry ;  a  small  specionen  of  wbiob 
is  preserved  by  air  John  Harrington,  to  his  notes  to  ibe 
translation  of  ^  Aiiosto ;''  and  by  Fuller,  in  his  ^^  Worthies,^ 
.i  KILUGftEW  (William),  descended  from,  this  famiiyt 
ivas  tbei  eldest  son  of  sir  Robert  Kiiligrew,  knt»  and  born  at 
Hahvronh  in  Middlesex,  1605;  He  became  a  gentleBlatt^ 
eommoaer> of  St.  Jobn*8  college,  Oxford,  in  1622;  where 
oontinuing  about  three  years,  he  travelled  abroad,  and^ 
alter  bis  return,  was  made  governor  of  Pendennis  castle^ 
sud  3of  Falmouth  haven,  iti- CornwH;!!.  After  this  be  was 
ealled  to  attend  Charles  L  as  one  o:  the  gentlemen *usbert 
of  bis  prii^-»chamber ;  in  which  employment  be  continue 
ttU  tiie  breaking  out  of  the  civil  w^irs,  and  then  bad  the 
leommand  given  him  of  one  of  tbe  two  great  troops  of  bbrse 

''  .    ^ i^9fi  ?rit.--^Bircb'«|  Tillatsoik*-G9le's  MS  AtUeoas  iq  ^rit.  Mas. 
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that  guarded  the  king's  person.  H<&  was  ia  attendancSr 
upon  the  king  when  the  court  resided  at  Osrford^  and  wai 
created  doctor  of  civil  law  in  1642 ;  and,  when  the' king'a 
affairs  were  mined,,  he  suffered«as  the  other  canriiers  dfd^* 
and  conponnded  with  the  republicans  for  his  estate*  .Upon 
the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  he  was  made  geatienatn-osher 
of  the  priTj  chamber  agMn;  and,  on  that  4iing*a  marriage^ 
was  created  his  first  vioe-cluunbeiiain,  in  which  itatioa  he 
eontinued  twenty-two  yean^  He  died  in  16^3,  and  was 
fc'aried  in  Westoinster-abbejr.  He  was  the  author  of  foor 
plays,  which  were  printed  atOi^ford,  l6Mf  imtotib^  and 
have  been  applauded  by  men  very  euiiienthi  poetry ;  parw 
ticubrly  by  Waller,  who  addresses  a  copy  of  verses  to  him 
upon  his  akering  '^  Paodcnra*'  from  a  tragedy  igto  %  comedy, 
because  not  approved  on  the  stage.  >  Thene.is  another  play 
ascribed  to  him,  called  '*  The  Imperial  Tragedy,**  1690, 
folio*  There  is  also  a  little  poem  of  his  estant,  which  was 
set  to  music  by  the  noted  Henry,  Lawes^  Wood  says,  that 
after  he  retired  from  court,  in  his  d€|clioing  age,  he  wrote 
*^  The  artless  midnight  Thoughts  of  a  gentleman  at  court, 
who  for  4iiaoy>  years  built  cm  sand,  which  every  blaft  of 
cross  fortune  has  defaced,  but  now  has  laid  new  fonadationa 
on  the  rock  of  his  salvation,*'  1684,  Svo,  of  which  the 
second  edition,  with  additions,  was  dedicated  to  Charles  IL  ^ 
and  another  work  entitled  **  Midnight  and  daily  Thoughts^ 
in  pros4^  and  verse,**   1694,  8vo.  s    . 

.  KILLIGREW  (Thqmas),  brother  of  the  former,  waf 
horQ4n;1611,aad  distii^uished  also  by  uncommon  natural 
partf^  Hc{  was  page  of  honour  to  Charles  I,  and  groonr  of 
the  bed^cbamher  tp  Charles  II,  with  whom  be  had  ^& 
fe;red  maiiy  years  exile.  During  his  abode  beyond  sea^ 
he  took  a  view  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spaiu;  and  wasi  hof- 
noured  by  his  majesty  with  the  employment  of  resident  •at' 
the  state  of  Venice,  whither  he  was  sent  in  Aug.  1651^  la 
this  absence  from  his  country  he  appliedhis  leiaure^bouif 
to  poetry,  and  the  composition  of  several  plays;  of  which 
sir  John  Denham,  in  a  jocular  way,  takes  notice  inJiiii 
poem  on  our  author's  return  from  bis  embassy  to  Venice^ 
Though  Denham  meniioos  i>ut  six,  4>iir aatheriviote  aina 
playf  in  bis  travels,  and  two  at  London;  all  which  were 
printed)  with  his  picture  b^qre  them,  in  one  volume  folio^ 
at  London,  1664.  There  is,  besides .  these  plfya  of  bis, 
^<  A  Letter  concerning  the  possfissing  and  disposseissing.  of 
several  Nttus  i^  the  Nunnery  at  Tours,  in  France.;**  ws4 
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Orlews,  Dec.  the  7th|  1635>  and  printed  in  three  sheets- 
Iblio.  He  died  in  1 682,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster-- 
abl>ey.  He  bad  been  twice  married.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
nncaoMocieD  rein  of  bumbury  with  which  he  used  to  divert 
Charles  H. ;  who,  on  that  account,  was  fonder  of  him  than 
of  his  best  minisiers,  and  would  give  him  access  to  his 
presence  when  he  denied  it  to  them.  It  ivas  usually  said 
of  him,  that,  f^en  be  attempted  to  write,  he  was^  nothing 
compared  to  what  he  was  in  conversation ;  which  was  just 
the  revffrse  of  Cov^ley,  who  shone  but  Kttle  iii  company, 
thougli  Uenexcelled  so  much  with  his  pen.  Hence  Den* 
ham,  ;.wIm>  ^new  tbem  both,  has  takeir  occasion  thut^  ter 
^adraetertze  their  respective  excellencies  and  defects : 

^  Had  Cowfey  ne*er  spoke,  KiDigrW  ne'er  writ, 
.  Combui*d  bi  one,  they'd  made  a  matchless  wit** 

XILLIGREW  (Henry),  brother  of  the  former,  was  born 
in  1612,  educated  in  gprammar  learning  under  the  cele- 
brated Farhaby,  and  sent  tp  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1628.  '  In  1638,  having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  went^ 
into  orders,  anil  became  a  chaptain  in  the  king^s  army.  '  hi 
1642  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  the  sarnie  yeatr 
inade  chaplain  to  James  duke  of  York^  and  prebendary  of 
Westminster.  Afterwards  he  suffered  as  an  adherent  in 
the  king's  cause;  but,. at  the  restoration,  was  made  al« 
mooer  to  the  dnke  of  York,  superintendant  to  the  affairs 
of  his  chapel)  rector  of  Wheathamstead,  in  Hertfordshire,, 
itid  master  of  the  Savoy  hospital  in  Westminster.  He 
wrote,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  tragedy  called 
'^  The  Conspiracy;*^  which  was  admired  by  sonie  wits  c^ 
those  times ;'  particularly  by  Ben  Jonson,  theii  living^, 
^  who  gave  a  testimony  of  it  (says  Langbaine)  even  to  be 
envied,'*  and  by  lord  Falkland.  An  imperfect  copy  of  this 
lipp^aring  in  1638,  be  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  repub^ 
Sshed  in  1652,  with  the  new  title  of  ^^Pallantus  and  Eii- 
%6Ti^*  He  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  which  had 
'been  preached  ftt  court  iii  1635,  4to ;  and  also  two  or 
Ibree  oc^iisional  sermons.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not 
topear.         •    . 

'-  KFLtTGREW  (Anne),  "a  Grape  for  beauty,  and  a  Mfise 
for  wit,**  as  Wood  says,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Kiti{« 
^ew,  ji^st  recorded ;  and  born  in  London,  a  little  before 
the  restoration;  .  She  gave  the  earliest  discoveries  of  ge« 
hius ;  wfatcb  being  improved  by  a  pohte  education,  she 
tiectoie  4ti^ent  in  the  arts  of  poeU'jf  and  painting.    Pry, 
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dea  seems  quite  lavish  in  her  commendatioD^  but  Wood 
assures  us  that  he  has  not  said  any  thing  of  her  which  she 
was  not  equal,  if  not  superior  to.  She  was  a  great  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  painting,  and  painted  a  portrait  of  the 
duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  and  also  of  the  duchess^ 
to  whom  she  was  a  maid  of  honour;  which  pieces  are 
highly  applauded  by  Dryden.  She  drew  several  history- 
pieces,  also  some  portraits  for  her  diversion,  and  hkewise 
IK>me  pieces  of  still-life.  Mr.  Becket  did  her  picture  ia 
oiezzotinto,  after  her  own  paintuig,  which  is  prefixed  to 
her  poems.  To  these  accomplishments  she  joined  an  ex-i 
^mplary  piety,  and  unblemished  virtue.  This  amiable  wo« 
man  died  of  the  smalUpox,  June  1685,  when  only  in  her 
25th  year ;  on  which  occasion  Dryden  wrote  an  ode  to  her 
memory.  The  year  after  were  printed  and  published  her 
*^  Poems,'*  in  a  large  thin  quarto,  which,  besides  the  p^b* 
Usher's  preface,  and  Drvden's  ode,  contains  an  hundred 
pages.  She  was  buried  in  the  Savoy  chapel,  where  is  a 
very  neat  monument  fixed  in  the  wall,  with  a  Latin  inscrip* 
tion  on  it,  commemorating  her  beauty,  accomplishments, 
virtue,  and  piety. ' 

KIMBER  (Isaac),  a  dissenting  divine,  was  born  at 
Wantage  in  Berkshire,  Dec.  1,  1692,  and  was  educated  at 
a  private  grammar-school  in  Wantage,  under  the  rev.  Mr. 
.  Sloper,  an  excellent  scholar,  who  was  also  tutor  to  bishop 
Butler.  At  this  school,  Mr.  Kimber  made  considerable 
progress  in  Greek  and  Latin,  after  which,  turning  his 
thoughts  to  the  ministry,  he  went  tp  London  to  complete 
bis  knowledge  of  the  languages  under  professor  Ward  of 
,  Cresham-college,  and  also  to  attend  the  dissenting  acade- 
my under  the  rev.  John  Eames.  For  some  time  after  he 
was  admitted  into  the  ministry,  he  had  little  encourage* 
ment;  and  having  married,  he  found  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy bis  pen  for  a  spbsisteiu^e.  One  of  his  first  producr 
lions  was  **  The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  8vo,  arid  sooii 
after  he  was  concerned  with  Messrs.  Bailey,  Hodges,  and 
Ilidpath,  in  compiling  a  ^'  History  of  England,**  4  vols. 
Svo,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  which  were  entirely 
his.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  wrote  "  The  Life  of  bishop 
Beveridge,*'  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  of 
which  he  was  the  editor.     In  1724  he  was  called,  in  con- 

1  As  our  authorities  for  tbese  KMHgrews  are  nearly  the  -vame,  we  sbsM  bere 
refer  s^enerally  to  the  Biog.  Brit,  uew  e^it.  vol.  IV..  p.  99..— >Biog..]>rainat)pa.— 
Slriff  s  \VorIi>s.--Cibbfir'»  Lives.^-»Graiig«r.— Fullf^'s  Worthies.— Atb.  Qx»  vol.  II. 
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junction  with  Mr.  Samuel  Acton,  to  the  pastoral  diarge  xit 
Namptwich  in  Cheshire^  but,  owing  to  difFerences  of  opi^ . 
iiion  with  his  hearers^  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them  ait 
the  latter  end  of  1727.  On  his  return  to  London,  he 
officiated,  as  morning  preacher,  or  assistant,  to  Dr.  John 
Kinch,  in  Old  Artillery '•lane,  and  occasionally,  at  Pinner's^ 
hall,  for  Dr.  Hunt ;  and  was  also  engaged  as  a  corrector  of 
the  press  for  Mr.  John  Darby,  and  others.  About  the 
same  time  he  compiled  a  periodical  pamphlet  called  ^'  The 
Morning  Chronicle,*'  which  subsisted  from  Jan.  1728  te. 
May  1732,  and  was  then  dropped.  In  part  of  this  period^ 
he  was  likewise  concerned  with  Mr.  Drew  of  the  Unioa 
fire-office,  as  his  assistant,  and  supported  these  varioua 
labours  with  a  quiet  and  even  temper,  and  a  cheerful  mind^ 
though  visited  with  a  heavy  affliction  in  his  wife's  being 
cieprived  of  her  reason.  During  the  remainder  of  hie  life^ 
be  was  chiefly  supported  by  his  firm  friend  Mr.  Obar)«| 
Akers,  an  eminent  printer  in  London.  In  1740  hevt^rote 
an  account  of  the  reign  of  George  11.  which  is  added  to 
Howeirs  ^^  Medulla  Hist.  Angl."  and  soon  afterwards  an 
abridgment  of  the  History  of  England,  in  1  vol.  8vo,  1745. 
He  died  in  1756,  about  which  time  a  volunie  of  bid  '<  Ser- 
mons"-was  printed,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  from  which 
the  preceding  particulars  are  taken.  He  bad  a  son  Ei>»> 
WA^D,  v^hd  was  a  compiler  of  various  works  for  the  bookr 
i^ellers,  and  died  in  1769.  Among  his  oompilations,  are 
the  Peerages'  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Baronetage  of 
England,  in  conjunction  with  R.  Johnson,  3'Vols.8vo;  a 
History  of  England,  10  vols.  Bvo,  &c.* 

KIMCHI  (David),  a  celebrated  Spaniah  rabbi  io  the 
twelfth  century,  son  of  Joseph,  and  brother  of  Moses  Kim* 
<^hi.  He  lived  at  Narbonne  11'90,  was  appointed,  1231^ 
arbiter  of  the  dispute  between  the  Spanish  and  Frendb 
synagogues  respecting  the  books  of  Maimonides;  acquire^l 
great  feme  by  his  learning  and  writings,  and  died,  in  a 
very  advanced  age,  about  1240.  His  Hebrew  works  are 
numerous^  and  so  much  valued  by  the  Jews,  that  Hbejr- 
consider  no  one  as  learned  wh6  has  not  studied  them^  The 
iprincipal  are,  an  excellent  *  Hebrew  grammar,  entitled 
"  Michlol,  t.  e.  Perfection,"  Venice,  1645,  8vo;  Leydeo, 
1631,  12md.  This  work  has  served  as  a  mfodel  to  all  He*> 
brew  grammarians.  ,  A  book  of  "  Hebrew  Roots,'*  1555, 

'     '  LJft  as  aboYe. 
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§vo.  or  foT.  wHhoot  date.  ^^  Diction artum  Thalinudi<^um,^ 
y enicoi  1 506,  fok  **  Commentaries'"  on  the  Psalms,  Pno^ 
phets,  and  most  of  the  other  books  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Kimchi  keeps  chiefly  to  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense^ 
and  not  unfrequently  cites  Jewish  traditions.  He  discover! 
much  less  aversion  to  the  Christians  than  the  other  rabbins,' 
and  Jiis  Commentaries  are  generally  considered  as  the  best 
which  have  been  written  by  the  Jews.  His  style  is  pure^ 
clear,  and  energetic  Father  Janvier  transited  his  Com-^ 
saent  on  the  Psalms  into  Latin,  1669^  4to,  and  his  ar^u^ 
meuts  against  the  Christians  have  been  translated  by  Gene* 
brar4  1^66,  8vo.* 

KING  (Edward),  an  excellent  youth,  whom  we  here 
aientipn  rather  with  a  view  to  gain  than  to  give  tnformatioTT^ 
was  a  fellow  of  ChristVcoUege^  Cambridge,  in  1652  and 
1633.  He  was  unfortunately  drdwned  August  10,  1637, 
in  his  passage  from  Chester  to  the  Irish  seas ;  a'  circum- 
stance which  gave  birth  to  the  admirable  *^  Lycidas^  of 
Milton.    How  well 

^"'Hekaew 

Himstf  to  »ng,  aadbaild  the  lofty  jfajme/' 

floay  be  see  by  the  admirable  specimens  exhibited  in  tbe^ 
^'  Collectiou**  which  furnishes  this  brief  memorial.  It  is^ 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  his  hexameters,  bis  Alcaic 
odes,  or  his  iambi€%  have  the  greatest  share  of  merit. 
Even  hia  epigrams,  aUowing  the  method  of  them  to  be 
truly  epigrammatic,  shew  the  hand  of  a  master;  and  the 
whole  of  bis  performancea  pfove  him  to  be' possessed  of  a 
genius  which  was  by  uo  means  over-rated  by  the  atteatioo 
and  the  friendship  of  Milton.* 

KING  (Edward),  a  learned  and  philosophical  antiquary, 
was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  in  1735,  and' 
baviiig  inherited  from  an  uncle,  Mr.  Brown  of  Exeter;  an ' 
aiiipl^  fortune,  was  early  enabled  to  pursue  bis  inclinations, 
which  led  him  chiefly  to  the  study  of  antiquities.     He  was* 
partly  educated  at  Clare^ball,  Cambridge,  but  after ward$ 
entered  of  Lincoln's-inn,  and,  we  presume,  studied  the 
law^  aa  he  was  afterwards  ebosen  recorder  of  Lynn  in  Nor-i" 
folk.    He  was  elected  RR.S.  in  1767,  and  F.S.A.  in  1770V 
and  to  Ae  Archesologia  made  varibus.commonications,  whtch  r 
gate  him  such  reputation  with  the  society;  that'in'17:84> ' 
on  the  demise  of  Dr.  Milles,  he  was  elected  president,  oi|' 
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occasion  he  intxaduced  a  naadber  of  new  reg^IeilQii% 
the  appoiotinent  of  two  regalar  seoretecies, -and  a 
draogbtsmaQ,  to  attend  constantly.    On  St  George's  day 
fpllowingt  boweveri  he  was  obliged  to  resign  the  chair,  in 
fsTour  of  Geor|;er  lord  de  Ferrars^  afterwards  earl  of  Lei^ 
cesteff  and.marquis  Townsend,  a  majority,  of  nearly  two  t/^ 
on^  having  appeared  against  liim*    He  afterwards  printed 
a  letter  in  yindicatioo  of  himself,  and  reflecting  upon  the 
tipbli)  earl,  and  from  that  period  ceased  to  niake  any  com- 
Auntoatiens  to  the  society.   .        ■ 
^,^  His,  first  separate  publication  appesred  in  1767,  under 
the  title  of  *^  An  Essay  on  the  English  Government  ;'*  and 
his.  second>  after,  a  long  interval,  in  ilSO,  withoot  his 
jiame,  /*  Hymns  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  imitation  of  the 
Eastern  Songs.'*    Of  this  pleasing  publication  two  editions^ 
were  printed,.  In  1 784  he  circuUted,  also  without  his  name^ 
^*  Proposals  for  establishing,  at  sea,  a  Marine  School,  or 
aeminary  for  seamen,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  plea 
of  the  Marine  Society,''  &c.     His  object  was  to  fit  up  a 
man  of  war  as  a  n^rine  scbooL  .  In  1788  he  published  a. 
large  4to  volumoii  entitled  ^<^  Morl«ls  of  Critidsm,  tending 
to  iUnstxate  soqa^  few  passages  m  1i^  Holy  S<>riptufes  upoiir  • 
phil9sop|iicf4  principles  and  aa.enlafgiiit.viewo|  ^hingss'^* . 
The  fate.;0^  this  work  was  somewlMit  sia^ijdar. .  The  author 
received  ^xty  copies  for  presento;  ^d  fjie-greater  pant  of  this 
remaining  impression,  being  little  catkd  fpr>  was  comterMl 
i^^i  waste  pape^    Some  time  after,.; ho w'ever,  the  isto|ioe 
tfjkeniof  it.ip  that  popular  poeni,  'f  The. Pursuits  of  Lile^ 
r^ufe,"  brpugjbt  it  ^gaio  into  notice;  a. second redttio* 
appeared  in  8vb^  and  a  second  volame  of  Uie  4U>  in  :1801r.    . 
This  works  abounds  .in .  singular  opinions :  among  oliiefs^ 
tl^  author  attempts  to  prove  that,  John  ;tbe  Baptist  was  «a 
angel  from  heaven,  and  the  same  whorformerly  appeared 
in  the  person.  pfElyah:  that  tbeare  wUl  be  a  second  appesih: 
.auce  of  Christ  upon  earth  (something  like  this,  however,  i» 
'held  b^  other  writers) :  that  this  globe  is  a  kind  of.  comely 
which  is  cmtinually  tending  towi^rds  the  sun,  and  will  at  - 
.length  approach  so  iiearaa  to  be  ignited  by  the  solac  rays 
upon  the  elementary  flnid  4>f  fire  s*  and  ihat  the  place  d 
^punishment  allotted  for  wieked  men  is. the:  centre  of  the. 
^earthi  which  is  the  bottomless  pit^  &,c.ikc.  It  is  unneoessary 
tQ.  addt  that  these  r^eries^  did  not  procure  Mr*  JKnig  mneh 

reputation  as  a  philosophical  commentator  on  the  Scrip* 
tarea* 
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^  His  next  pablioations  indicated  die  variety  of  bis  aMdi- 
latlons  and  pursuits.  lu  1793  he  produoed.'^  An  Imitation 
of  the  Prayer  of  Abel/'  and  <<  Ccmsiderationg  on  the  Uti- 
lity of  the  National  Debt."  In  1796  :he  amused  himself 
and  the  public  with  '^  Remarks  concerning  Stones  said  to 
have  fallen  from  the  Clouds,  both  in  these  days-  and  in 
ancient  times;"  the  foundation  of  which  was  the  surprizini^ 
•hower  of  stones  said,  on  the  testimony  of  several  persons, 
to  have  fallen  in  Tuscany,  Jane  16,  1796,  and  investigated 
in  an  extraordinary  and  full  detail  by  the  abbate .  Soldani, 
iMTofesaor  of  oiatbematics  in  the  university  of  Sienna.  This 
subject  has  since  employed  other  pens,  but  no  decisive 
conclusions  have  been  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Kinv's  next 
tmblication,  liowev^r,  belonged  to  the  province  in  which 
lie  was  best  able  to  put  forth  his  powers  of  research : 
<f  Vestiges  of  Oxford  Castle ;  o^,  a  small  fragment  of  a 
work  intended  to  be  published  speedily,  o^i  the  history  of 
ancient  castles,  and  on  the  progress  of  architecture,"  1796, 
a  thin  folio.  This  interesting  memoir  was  accordingly  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  history  of  ancient  castles^  entitled  ^^  Mo- 
mmenta  .Antiqua,''  of  which  3  vols,  folio  have  appeared^ 
and  part  of.  a  fborth.  These  volomes^  although  be  main- 
tains some  theories  which  are  not  much  approved,  undoubu 
edly  entitle  him  to  the  reputation  of  a  )eanied,'able,  and 
industrious  antiquary.  It  was  faia  misfortune,  however,  to 
he  perpetually  deviating  into  speculations  which  he  was  less 
qualified  to  eatablish,  yet  adhered  to  them  with  a  pertina* 
city  which  involved  him  «in  angry  CQntrovetsies.'  In  179S 
tie  published  a  pamphlet  called  ^'  Remarks  on  th^  Signs  of 
<1ihe  Times;"  abont  which  other  ingeifious  meoi  were  at 
that  time  inquiring,  and  very  desirous  to  trace  the-  history 
and  progress  of  the  French  Revolatioii  and  war  to  the 
records  of  sacred  antiquiiy ;  but  Mr.  King  ventured  here 
to  assert  the  genuineness  of  the  second  book  of  Esdras  in 
the  ApocrypiMi.  Mr.  GoUgli  criticised  tlm- work  with  much 
freedom  and  justice  iu  the^  Grentteman^s  'Magazine,  and 
Mr.  King  thought  himself  insulted.  On  his  adding  ^  A 
Supplement  to liis  Hemariis*'  in'l799)  he  met  with  a  more 
l^werf^l  aatd)go4ii6t  in  bishop  Horsleyy  ^ho  piiibKshed 
^Critical  Disquisitions  on  Isaiah  xViii,  in  It  Leiiter  to 
Mr.  Kfng4*'  Whil»  prepvtng  a  fourdi- volume'  of  his 
^  Muiiimentay^V  Mr.  iUng^died,  April  1€,  16(17^  and  was 
Buried  in  the  chnrch-yaiMi'  at  Beck«fnhaei,"wliere  his  coun- 
try-seat was.     Mr.  King  was  a  man  of  extensive  readingj 
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and  considerable  learnings  and  prided  himself  particularly 
on  intense  thinking,  which^  however,  was  not  alwayis 
under  the  regulation  ,of  judgment^ 

'  KING  (GREGokY)>  a  heraldic  and  commercial  writer, 
the  soti  of  a  father  of  both  his  names,  was  born  at  Lich<f 
i^eld^  Dec.  15,  1^48,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
•  school  of  that  city,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  bad  been 
taught  Greek,  Latin,  and  somewhat  of  Hebrew,  At  that 
age  he  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Lichfield,  to 
iir.  William  Dugdale,  then  Norroy,  who  took  him  Into  hi» 
^service,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  his  fktber,  who  had 
five  other  childreri  to  provide  for  j  arid  Dr^  Hacket,  bishop 
dfXiclrfield,  hard  intended  to  have  sent  him  to  ibe  uni* 
Versity,  had  not  this  opening  taken  place.  Ae  was  at  this 
time  so  small  of  his  age,  that  when  he  became  clerk  tQ 
Dugdale,  and  for  tWo  years  after,  be  was  unable  t6  monn^ 
a  horse  from  the  ground.  Yet  he  accompanied  that  king 
of  arms  in  his  visitations,  and  tricked  the  arms  of  Stafford- 
thire,  which  though  not  equal  to  what  he  afterwards  did^ 
stifl  remain  in  the  college.  He  at  that  time  applied  him- 
self to  the  Friench  language,  and  painting  of  pedigrees^ 
and  within  a  year  or  two,  painted  several  wr  Mr,  Dugdale. 
particularly  a  large  one  of  Claverin,  of  Nbrthumberiatid, 
and  some  tim^  after  painting  and  engrossing  the  grants  or 
arms  611ed  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  tiptie;  but  Dugdald 
gave  him  leave  to  take  with  him  into  the  northern  counties 
.  blank  escocheons  on  vellum,  upon  whiidh  he  depicted  the 
arms  of  those  who  desired  an  attestation  of  them  under 
Dugdale*s  hand ;  and  this  he  was  enabled  to  do,  instead 
6f  an  arms  painter,  who  had  usually  attended  that  officer 
6f  the  college.  He  shewed  uncommon  attention  to  im-» 
provement  during  the  time  Dngdale  visited  his  whole  pro- 
vince, in  1662,  and  1666,  for  he  took  prospects  of  thij 
towns,  castles,  and  other  remarkable  places  in  the  coun- 
ftes  through  which  he  passed.  In  1667  he  passed  into, 
the  service  of  lord  Hatton,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
smtrquities,  and  the  particular  patron  6f  Dugdale  during 
the  civil  war;  and  now  employed  Mr.  Ring  until  1669, 
^hen  be  was  dismissed  with  great  promises  of  future 
krndne'ss.  He  then  went  to  Lichfield,  where  he  found 
his^  father  re -married;  and  here  he  supported  himself 
fcr  some  t\itiQ  in  the  humble  occupations  of  teachirig. 
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writing  and  arithmetic,  painting  coaches,  signs,  and  other 
kinds  of  work  in  oil  colours,  as  hatchaients,  &c.  and 
in  instructing  the  registrar  of  the  dean  and  chapter^ 
and  some  other  inquisitive  persons,  to  read  anpient  re- 
cords. At  thi§  time  Mr.  Chetwynd  of  Ingestry,  invited 
him  to  peruse  and  transcribe  his  family  muniments,  which 
he  did  in  a  fair  vellum  book,  tricking  the  most  considevr 
able  seals. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  1669,  he  became  the  steward, 
auditor,  'and  secretary  of  the  lady  dowager  Gerard,  of  Ge* 
rard's  Bromley,  relict  of  Charles,  and  mother  of  Digby, 
lord  Gerard.  He  resided  with  her  ladyship's  father  Greotge 
Digby  of  Sandon,  in  Staffordshire,  esq.  until  August^ 
1672,  This  task  was  somewhat  arduous,  for  his  predeces* 
sor,  Mr.  Chauncie,  kept  all  bis  accounts,  and  other  mat-^ 
ters  of  moment,  in  characters  which  he  had  to  decipher ; 
and  besides  he  drew  and  JDainted  many  things  for  lady  Ge- 
rard, whilst  in  her  service.  From  *  Staffordshire  he  went 
to  Lqndon,  where  he  renewed. his  acquaintance  at  the 
Heralds' -college,  paying  a  suitable  attention  to  his  old 
master,  Duc^dale.  Here  he  became  known  to  Hollar,  the 
celebrated  engraver.  He  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Ogil- 
vy,  to  manage  his  undertakings,  who  having  his  m£yesty'« 
license  to  print  whatever  he  composed  or  translated, 
kept  a  press  in  his  house,  and  at  that  time  was  priiiting 
sir  P^ter  Leicester's  **  Antiquities  of  Chester."  Mr.  King 
made. his  first  attempt  in  etching  some  ancient  seals  ii^ 
that  \vork.  Giving  satisfaction  he,  was  employed  in  etching 
some  sculpts,  in  Mr.  Dugdale's  Esop  (not  the  antiquary ),r 
which  was  reduced  from  the  folio  to  8vo  size,  and  se- 
veral of  Ogilvy's  **  History  of  Asia,"  vol.  I.  translated  from 
De  Meurs'  impression  at  Amsterdam.  He  also  assisted  id 
his  new  "  Britannia,"  travelling  into  Essex  with  the  surveyor^ 
Mr.  Falgate,  a  native  of  that  county.  They  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter,  1672,  a  very  inclenaent  one,  took  the  ich-» 
nography  of  Ipswich,  in  Suffjolk,  and  Maiden,  in  Essex, 
which  were  afterwards  very  curiously  finished,  and  sent  t^ 
those  two  places.  He  assisted  and  superintended  th^  map 
of  London,  which  Hollar  engraved.  He  contrived  and 
pianaged  a  lottery  of  books,  to  repay  Mr.  Ogilvy's  grea( 
expences  in  these  concerns,  and  a  lesser  one  of  \books  fo^ 
Bristol  fair,  which  turned  to  good  advantage,  Mr.  Kipg 
Attending  theje.  He  then  engaged  in  Ogilvy's  "  Book  of 
Roads,"  superintending  the  whole,  digesting  the  noteti 
directing  the  enjj^iiAyings,  thr^e  or  four  of  which  h#ex«« 
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eutedwkb  his  own  hand,  which  was  the  first  tin^e  he  atii 
tempted  handling  the  graver.  Mr.  Ogiivy  was  so  sensible 
of  his  merit  and  fidelity,  that  he  treated  him  witli  peculiar 
attention  on  all  occasions,  and  allowed  him  a  music-master 
to  teach  him  to  play  upon  the  violin,  and  offered  to  repew- 
his  place  of  cosmographer  to  the  king,  and  put  his  name 
in  jointly,  or  in  reversion ;  ,this  he  declined,  but  accepted 
the  offer  to  undertake,  on  his  own  account,  the  map  of 
Westminster,  which  he  completed  in  1675,  on  the  scale 
of  100  feet  to  an  inch.  He  employed  .himself  also  in  en* 
graving  the  letter-work  of  various  maps.  He  laid  out 
some  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis,  particularly 
those  of  Soho ;  and  most  of  the  first  building  articles,  or 
leases,  were  drawn  up  by  him.  At  length  his  connexions 
with  the  heralds  procured  him  to  be  created  Rouge-dragon 
in  Jf)77,  but  the  fees  of  this  office  being  small,  he  found 
it  expedient  to  continue  his  employment  of  engraving  and 
herald-painting.  He  designed  a  map  of  Staffordshire;  yet 
through  sir  Henry  St.  George,  Norroy,  and  his  old  master, 
pugdale,  Garter^  the  duties  of  the  office  took  a  good  part 
of  his  time.  Being  very  useful  to  these  kings  at  arms, 
they  pressed  him  to  remove  to  the  college,  which  he  did  at 
Lady-day,  1 680,  Dugdale  accommodating  him  with  a  cham* 
her,  and  some  other  conveniences,  and  St.  George  with  a 
kitchen.  He  assisted  St.  George  in  his  visitations,  as  one  of 
his  deputies,^  in  1681  and  1682  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  his  successor  nominated  him  registrar  ii^ 
the  room  of  Mr.  Devenish,  York ;  although  opposed  by 
the  college  as  without  a  precedent.  He  was  also  trusted 
and  consulteil  about  the  burial  of  Charles  II.  the  proclaiming 
and  the  coronation  of  bis  successor,  and  took  a  part  in  the 
magnificent  publication  of  the  latter  ceremony  with  Mr. 
Sand  ford,  Lancaster  herald.  The  Revolution  soon  following, 
he  became  extremely  useful  in  the  ceremonial  of  William 
and  Mary's  coronation.  Mr.  Sand  ford  resigning  his  tabard 
to  him,  he  became,  for  three  or  four  months,  Lancafster 
and.  Rouge-dragon,  the  patent  not  passing  until  the  follow* 
ing  July. 

From  this  time  his  merit  was  so  well  known,  and  so  en- 
tirely acknowledged,  that  he  bore  a  deserved  sway  in  the 
college,  such  as  perhaps  no  other  herald  of  his  standing 
ever  did ;  for  being  skilled  in  the  languages,  especially 
the  Latin  and  French,  and  being  intimately  conversant  in 
whatever  related  to  the  order  of  the  Garter,  he  was  fixed 
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ti^oh  i6  bfe  Aeprity  to  $ir  Thomaa  St.  •George,  Gifttr^  to 
take  the  indgnia  to  invest  the  elector  of  ^ratid^fibiirgh  : 
Mi  tras  after vrards  frequently  employed!  in  siiiilUr  com** 
inissions  and  foreign  installations. 

'Among  bis  other  literary  laboari  ^e^e'iiis  composing  a 
pack  of  cards  containing  the  arms  of  the  English  nobility, 
in  imitation  of  " Claud  Oronce  Pine  Brianllle  ;*•  and  "the 
order  of  the  instaUatron  of  prince  George  of  Denn^ark^ 
Charles  duke  of  Somerset,  and  George  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, at  Windsor,  April  8,  1684,"  printed  in  London, 
in  1684,  in  folio.  As  also  the  '^Installation  of  Henrj 
dulceof  Norfolk,  Henry  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  Lau-^ 
fence  earl  of  Rochester,  Windsor,  July  22;  1685,"  printed 
in  London  in  the  same  year,  1686,  in  folio.  Besides  these 
irarious  occupations  he  afterwards  became  secretary  to  tha 
commissioners  for  settling  the  public  accounts^  and  secre- 
tary to  the  comptrollers  of  the  artny.  In  both  he  acquired 
the  highest  commendation.  Mr.  King  was  a  man  of  great 
Taried  powers,  and  as  an  herald  and  genealogist,  be  equalled 
his  great  master  Dugdale.  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  work, 
lately  published  from  his  MS.  in  the  British  Muireutn,  by 
Mr.  George  CImlmers,  entitled,  "  Natural  and  political 
observations  and  conclusions  upon  the  St&te  and  Condition 
of  England.*'  Dying  August  29,  1712,  aged  63,  he  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Bennetts  church,  Paul's  Wharf^ 
where  is^a  handsome  mural  monument  of  marble.  -  He  was 
iwide  married,  but  left  no  issue.  * 

KING  (John),  a  learned  English  bishopj  was  great 
nephew  of  Robert  King,  die  first  bishop  of  Oxford,  an4, 
son  of  Philip  King  of  Wormenhale  or  Wornall,  near  Brill 
in  Buckinghamshire,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmtmd^ 
Conquest  of  Houghton  Conquest  in  Bedfordshire.  H^ 
was  born  at  Wornall  about  1559,  educated  in  Westminster- 
school,  and  sent  to  Christ  chtircb,  Oxford,  in  1576  ;  wher^ 
he  took,  in  due  time,  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  after- 
wards chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  archdeacon  of  Not- 
tingham in  1590;;  doctor  of  divinity  in  1601;  dean  of 
Christ  church  in  1605;  and  bishop  of  London  in  1611^ 
Besides  his  **  Lectures  upon  Jonah,'*  printed  in  1594,  h« 
published  several  sermons.  James  L  used  to  styl'e  faim 
*^the  *z'n^  of  preachers;*'  and  lord  chief  justice  Coke  often 
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'  deGfore4,  tk^  ^^  he  was  the  best  speaker  iu  Uie  st^-cluim- 
.  b^rin  bis  tiivi^.'*     He;  was  so  constant  in  preaching,  after 
-h^  was  a  bishpp)  {bi^t  he  never  missed  a  Sunday,  when  hi^ 
health  permitted     He  died  March  30,  1621,  and  was  in* 
cterre4  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.     Soon  after,  the  papists  re- 
ported,   that  be  died  a  member  of  their  church,    io  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *^  The  Bishop  of  London  bis  Legacy ;" 
but  the  falsity  of  this  story  was  sufficiently  exposed  by  bis 
son  Henry,  in  a  sermon  at.  St.  Paul's  cross,  Nov.  25,  1621, 
and  by  bishop  Godwin,  in  the  appendix  to  his  *^  Cpmmeu-* 
taritts  de  Presulibus  Angliie." '    , 

KING  (Henry),  bishop  of  Chichester  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  by  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Henry  Freeman  of  Staffordshire,  and  was  bora 
atWoreall  in  Buckinghamshire  in  January  1591,  and  edu- 
cated ID  grammar  learning  partly  in  the  free-school  at 
Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  and  partly  at  Westminster-school, 
from  which  he  was  elected  a  student  of  Christ  church  in 
1608.     On  June  the  Idtb,  1611,  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts;  apd  July  the  7th,  1614,  that  of  master. 
He  then  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  becapie  an  eoiinept 
preach^,  and  chaplain  to  king  James  I.     He  was  after- 
wards made. archdeacon  of  Colchester ;  residentiary  of  St. 
Paul's,  aqd  canon  of  Christ  church.     On  May  the  19th, 
1625,  be  took  the  degree  of  doctoir  of  diyinity. .  He  tnras 
>  afterwardi  chaplain  to  king  Charles  L  and  February  the 
6th,  1^38,  was  installed  in  the  deanery  of  Rochester.     Io 
1 641. he  wa0  advanced  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  to  which 
be  was  consecrated  December  19tb  of  that  year,     fiut 
though  he  was  always  esteemed  a  puritan,  and  had  been 
promoted  to  that  see  in  order  to  please  that  party ;  yet 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  dissolur 
tioo  of  episcopacy,  he  was  treated  by  them  with  great  se- 
verity ;  ^  nor  was  be  suffered  to  live  quietly  at  his  friend^g 
house  (for  some  time,  at  least),  when  they  could  discover 
him."     He  lived  for  the  most  part  with  sir  Richard  fjobart, 
who  had  married  his  sister,  at  Langley  io  Buckinghamshire, 
by  whom  he  was  supported.     At  the  reistoration  he  reco-» 
vered  his  bishopric.     Wood  tells  us,  that  ^^  he  was   es» 
teemed  by  many  persons  of  his  neighbourhood  and  diocese^ 
the  epitome  of  all  bpnours,  virtues,  and  generous  noble->, 

'  *  Aib.  Ox.  Tol.  I.— <3en.  Diet.— Bibliographer,  rol.  I.  p.  506.— Dodd's  Ch. 
Hilt.  roU  I.  wbejr*  is  a  diseussito  on  the  rtyort  of  his  Umnin^  papist. 
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titss^  and  st  person  never  to  be  forgotten  by  his  tenants  and 
by  the  poor."  He  died  October  the  1st,  1669,  and  was 
interred  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  belonging  to  his 
cathedral  of  Chichester,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him,  with  an  inscription,  in  which  it  is  said, '  that  he 
was  ^<  antique,  e&que  regiSl  Saxonum  apud  Danmonios  in 
Agro  Devoniensi  prosapia  oriundus,'*  and  that  he  was 
^^natalium  splendore  illustris,  pietate,  doctrin^  &  virtuti- 
bus  illustrior,"  &c.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  sir 
^William  Russel  of  Strenshani  in  Worcestershire,  hart,  who 
after  the  bishop's  decease  married  sir  Thomas  Alitlington 
the  physician. 

He  published  several  works,  viz.  I.  **  Serrrions,'*  printed 
at  diflferent  times.  2*  "  Exposition  of  ihe  Lord's  Prayer," 
1628,  and  1634,  4to.  3.  "  The  Psalms  of  David,  from  the 
new  translation  of  the  Bible,  turned  into  Metre,  &c.*'  1651, 
12ma  4.  "  A  deep  Groan  fetched  at  the  Funeral  of  the 
incomparable  and  glorious  monarch  king  Charles  J."  1649, 
in  one.  sheet.  5.  **  Poems,  Elegies,  Paradoxes,  Sonnets,'* 
1657,  8vo.  6.  Various  Latin  and  Greek  poems,  published 
in  several  books.  7.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Walton,  concerning  the  three  impecfect  books  of  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity;  dated  Nov.  17,  1664,  and  prefixed 
to  Walton*s  "  Life  of  Hooker."  The  merit  of  his  poems, 
with  extracts,  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Headley,  Ellis, 
and  Park,  as  appears  by  our  authorities.  He  had  a  brother, 
John,  who  became  a  student  of  Christ  church  in  1608, 
and  was  afterwards  public  orator  of  the  university,  canon 
of  Christ  church  in  1624,  and  the  year  following  doctor  of 
divinity  and  canon  of  Windsor,  and  about  that  time  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  and  rector  of  Remenbam  in  Berk* 
shii;.e.  He  died  January  2,  1638«9,  and  was  interred  at 
Christ  church  in  Oxford.  He  published  a  single  sermon, 
and  one  or  two  Latin  orations.^ 

KING  (John),  rector  of  Chelsea,  was  bom  at  St.  Co- 
lumb  in  Cornwall,  May  1,  1652,  He  was  educated  at  Exe* 
ter  college,  Oxford,  but  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Ca- 
therine-hall, Cambridge,  where  bis  friend  sir  WiHiam  • 
Uawes  was  master.  When  first  in  orders,  he  had  the  cu- 
racy of  Bray,  in  Berkshire.  By  his  second  wife  he  ac- 
quired the  patronage  of  Pertenhall,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  . 

»  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  H.— Gen.  Diet.— Nichols's  Poems.— Gibber's  LiTe».-^Topo- 
l^rapber*  vol.  I.  p.  408. — HeaiUey's  Heanlies. — Censura  Lit.  to!,  V.  «mI  Vi.-*» 
EUw'»  Specimens,  vol.  lU.-p^Usher's  Life  and  Letters/ p.  567. 
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was  instituted  to  that  rectory  in  June  1690;  but  in  1694, 
exchanged  it  for  Chelsea,  the  value  of  which  he  consider- 
ably advanced  by  letting  out  the  glebe  on  lives  for  building. 
In  1731  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Wightonin 
York  cathedral^  by  sir  William  Dawes,  archbishop.     He 
died  May  30,  1732,  and  was  buried  at  Pertenhall.    Besides 
two  occasional  sermons,  he  published,  t.  ^^Animadversions 
•on  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Letter  of  advice  to  the  churches 
of  the  Nonconformists  of  the  EngUsh  nation  ;  endeavour- 
ing their  satisfaction  in  that  point.  Who  are  the  true  church 
of  England?"  2d  edit.  1702,  4to.     2.  "  The  case  of  John 
Atherton,  bishop  of  Waterford  in  Ireland,  fairly  repre- 
sented against  a  partial  edition  of  Dr.  Barnard's  relation 
end  sermon  at  his  funeral,  &c."  1716,  8vo.     In  the  appen- 
dix are  two  anonymous  letters ;  but  it  appears  by  inter- 
lineations in  Dr.  King's  own  hand,  that  the  first  was  from 
Dr.  Thomas  Mill,  bishop  of  Waterford,    and  the  second 
was  to  that  bishop  from  the  rev.  Mr.  Alcock,  chancellor  of 
Waterford.     3.  **  Tolando-Pseudologo-inastix,  or  a  curry- 
comb for  a  lying  coxcomb.     Being  an  answer  to  a  late 
piece  of  Mr.  Toland's  called  Hypatia,"  Lond.  1721,  8vo. 
There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum,  a  small  qus^rto  volume 
in  MS.  by  Dr.  King,  containing  a  supplement  and  remarks 
on  the  life  of  sir  Thomas  More ;  a  letter  on  sir  Thomas 
More's  house  at  Chelsea,  and  other  miscellanies. 

Dr.  King's  eldest  son,  John,  was  born  Aug.  5,  1696, 
and  from  Eton  school  was  sent  to  King^s  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  be  became  fellow,  and  took  the  degree  of 
iVf.  A.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire^  , 
and  practised  physic  there  with  great  reputation,  but  was 
cutoff  by  a  fever,  Oct.  12,  1728.  He  published  "  Epis- 
tola  ad  virum  ornatis.  Joannem  Freind,  &c.  in  qua  D.  W. 
Trilleri,  Phih  et  M.  D.  epistolam  medico-criticam  super 
primo  et  tertio  epidemiorum,  a  viro  ornatissimo  editis,  ad 
examen  revocavit  J.  King,"  Cambridge,  1722,  8vo ;  and 
an  excellent,  and  now  rare,  edition  of  '^  Euripidis  Hecuba, 
Orestes,  &  Phoenissas,"  tbid.  1726,  8vo.* 
•  KING  (John  Glen),  a  learned  English  writer  and  anti- 
quary, was  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  173  L  He 
was  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  in  1732  and  1763,  and  ac 

-  <  Preface  to  Martyn's   Dissertations  on  the  ^neidg.— Nichol»*s  Bowyer.— 
Faulkaer'i  Hi»t.  of  Chelsea. — Harwood's  Alumni  Etonenses. 
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ittbiequent  periods  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.  D» 
and  received  a  member  of  the  royal  societji  and  of  th^ 
society  of  antiquaries.  In  1764^  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Petersburgb.   In 

,  this  situation  he  was  led  to  inquire  into  the^  ceremonies  of 
jtlie  Russian  church>  which  he  continually  sikw 'practised^ 
Mnd  determined  to  give  a  faithful  descriptioti  of  the  same 
in  his  own  language.  He  accordingly  published,  in  1772, 
in  a  handsome  quarto,  illustrated  with  engravings,  a  workf 
entitled  "  The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Ru9sia ;  containing  an  account  of  its  doctrine,  worship, 
and  discipline.'*  In  1778,  he  wrote  and  published  a  letter 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  containing  some  observatiofis.oa 
the  climate  of  Russia,  and  the  northern  countries,  with  ^ 
view  of  the  flying-mountains  at  Zarsko  Seljo,  near  St.  Pe* 
tersburgh^  Soojn-  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  be 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wormley,  in  Hertfordshire, 
in  1783;  and  in  1786  he  purchased  Dr.  John  Warner's  cha* 
pel  in  Broad-court,  Drury^lane,  in  which  he  officiated  as 

-  preacher.  While  he  resided  at  Petersburgb,  the  empress 
of  Russia  had  appointed  him  her  medallist,  and  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  medallic  work  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 

,  happened  Nov.  2,  1787,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
find  was  buried  at  Wormley.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned.  Dr.  King  was  author  of  ^^  Observations  on  the 
Barberini  Vase,''  which  are  printed  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Tran^ctions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.^ 

KING  (Peter),  chancellor  of  England,  and  funous  for 
his  ecclesiastical  learning,  as  well  as  his. knowledge  in  the 
law,  was  born  in  1669  at  Exeter,  Devonshire, .  where  his 
father,  an  eminent  grocer  and  salter  in  that  city,  though  a 
man  of  considerable  substance,  and  descended  from  a  good 
family^  determined^  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  own  trade. 
With  this  view,  he  took  him  into  his  business ;  and  kept 
Jiiim  at  his  shop  for  some  years  :  however,  the  son's  incli- 
nation being  strongly  bent  to  learning,  he  took  all  oppor- 
tunities of  gratifying  his  passion,  laying  out  all  the  money 
he  could  spare  in  books^  and  devoting  every  moment  of  his 
leisure  hours  to  study  f  so  that  he  became  a  scholar  of  very 
great  accomplishments,  which  were  hid  under  the  appear* 
unce  of  ^n  attention  to  the  business  of  the  shop.    This, 

^  Gent  Ma;.  LVII.  aod  LtX.^His  Letter  to  the  BUhop  of.  Durham  b  In  ihH 


however,  was  discovered  hy  ijbe  celiplNnM^  l^ocl^ei  wb^  vms 
bis  uncle  by  his  i^notbisr'ft  lid^i  ^ad  wbo^  aft^  some  dis* 
course,  being  greatly  sMrprised  Mid  pleaded  with  the  pr0« 
digious  advances  bis  nppbew  bad  loadQ  in  Uteratare^  ad* 
vised  him  to  oommence  a  regular  pouc^^  of  study  al  Ley«- 
dea:  and  it  is  said  to  have  beeu  by  bis  advice,  that 
Mr*  King  aft^erwards  entered  biiSBelf  a  student  at  tb^  Iiw 
fier^Teoiple,  and  iippjied  himself  to  the  law;  in  which 
profession  bis  talents  apd  indiistry  soon  rendered  him 
celebrated.  .  . 

In  the  mean  time,  be  attracted  the  notice  of  the  leaniiod 
wojrld,  by  a  publication  on  a  sul^ect  spmewbat  foreign 
from  those  which  were  conoected  with  hi$  professiooal 
studies,  but  which  occupied*  no  spiftll  portion  of  the  time 
which  h6  could  spare  from  them^  When  he  was  in  bis 
tweoty^second  year,  b^  pubUsb^d  the  first  part  of  a  w^A 
entitled^  '<  An  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Discipline, 
Unity,  find  Worship,  of  tl)e  Pna)it4ye  Cborcb,  that  flou^ 
risbed  within  the  fisst  three  bufidred  years  after  Christ, 
faithfully  collected  put  of  the  extant  wrHinga  of  tho^e  ages»'' 
,169 1,  8vQ.  This  was  written  with  a  new  to  promote  what 
was  then  thought  very  promisiing,  the  sobeoie  of  a  eom* 
prebeosion  with  the  dissenters :  and  the  author  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  showing  that  spirit  of  peaoe>  unity,  and  mode* 
ration,  which  would  have  done  boaour  to  all  parties  eon*" 
cerned ;  but  bis  attempt  to  prove  bishops  and  presbytem 
of  the  same  order  was  not  successful.  He  afterwards  pub« 
lisbed  the  second  part  of  the  ^^  Inquiry  into  the  Consti*- 
tution,  &c.;''  and  having  solicited^  in  a  modest  and  unaf« 
fected  way  to  be  shewn,  either  publicly  or  privately,  any 
mistakes  he  might  have  made,  that  request  was  first  com<« 
plied  with  by  Mr.  Edmund  Elys  i  between  whom  and  owe 
author  several'  letters  were  exchanged  upon  the  subject 
in  1€92,  which.were  published  by  Mr.  Elys  in  16^4,  8vo. 
under  the  title  of  <^  Letters  on  several  subjects."  But  the 
most  formal  and  elaborate  answer  tQ  the  ^^  Inquiry"  ap» 
peared  afterwards  in  a  work  entitled  ^^  Original  draught  of 
the  Primitive  Church,^'  by  a  Mr.  Sciater,  which  is  said  to 
have  made  a  convert  of  Mr.  King  himself. 

Mr.  King  had  not  been  nnany  years  at  the  Temple,  vfhen 
he  had  acquired  as.  high  a  reputation  for  his  knowledge  ia 
law,  as  he  bad  before  for  his  knowledge  in  divioity ;  tMiKi, 
in  1699,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  CpmmoQS^  at; re- 
presentative for  the  borough  of  Beer-AUton,;  i^  DeimM* 
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shire ;  and  the  same  honour  was  continued  to  hioi,  not 
only  in  the  ensuing  and  last  parliament  of  king  William, 
but  in  the  6ve  succeeding  parliaments  of  queen  Aune.  In 
the  mean  time  he  published  his  inquiries  into  church 
history,  and  the  history  of  early  opinions,  and  having  com- 
pleted some  collections  he  had  already  made,  and  digested 
tbem  into  proper  order,  he  published,  in  1702,  *^  The  His- 
tory of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  with  critical  Observations  on  its 
several  articles,^'  8vo ;  a  treatise  written  with  judgment  and 
learning.  Peter  de  Coste,  who.  sent  an  abstract  of  it  in 
French  to  Bernard,  to  be  published  in  his  '^  Nouvelles  de 
la  Republique  de  Lettres^'  for  November  and  December, 
1702,  has  related  a  very  remarkable  particular  concerning 
it.  He  tells  us  that  an  English  prelate,  distinguished  for 
bis  erudition,  fancying  it  could  only  be  a  compiliEition  from 
several  discourses  already  printed,  or  perhaps  an  abridg- 
ement ot  Pearson's  ^*  Exposition  of  the  Creed,"  who  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  the  subject,  began  to  read  it  with  this 
disadvantageous  prepossession  ;  but  was  quickly  convinced 
of  his  mistake,  and'  surprized  to  find  so  many  curious 
things,  not  to  lie  met  with  in  Pearson,  and  to  observe  so 
"^little  borrowed  from  that  writer's  *^  Exposition." 

From  this  time,  however,  our  autjjior  found  himself 
under  a  necessity  of  relinquishing  pursuits  of  this  kind,  on 
account  of  the  increasing,  and  urgent  business  which  his 
abilities  as  a  lawyer  brought  into  his  hands;  and  in  a  few 
years  his  merit  in  the  law  was  distinguished  by  the  highest 
•honours.  July  1708,  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  London  ; 
and  knighted  by  queen  Anne  September  following.  In 
1709,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  at  the  trial  of  Sacheverell.  Upon  the  acces- 
'sion  of  George  I.  he  was  appointed  lord  chief-justice  of 
tbe  court  of  common-pleas,  and  soon  after  sworn  of  the 
privy^couocil.  He  was  created  a  peer  May  tbe  25th, 
1725,  by  the  title  of  lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham,  in  Sur- 
rey ;  and  the  great  seal  being  taken  from  lord  Macclesfield, 
was  delivered  to  him  the  1st  of  June  following.  He  did 
not,  however,  make  that  figure  as  chancellor,  which  was  eit- 
pected  from  the  character  that  raised  him  to  it ;  and  it  is 
md  that  more  of  his  decrees  were  repealed  by  tbe  House 
of  Lords  than  of  any  other  chancellor  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  Yet  it  is  allowed  that  he  took  extraordinary  pains 
in  tbe  discbarge  of  his  office,  which,  impairing  his  consti- 
tunim  by  degrees,  brought  on  at  last  a  paralytic  disorder'; 
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ftiid  his  distemper  increasing,  he  resigned  the  seals  lh6 
26th  Nov.  1733,  and  died  July  the  22d  following,  at  his 
seat  at  Ockham,  leaving  bebiiul  him  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Seya, 
of  Bov^rton,  in  Glamorganshife,  esq.  Lord  King  was  a  man 
of  great  integrity,  knowledge,  and  diligence,  although  not  of 
transcendant  abilities.  He  Was  interred  in  Ockham  church, 
Surrey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  mertibry.' 

KING  (Dr.  William),  a  learned  archbishop  of  DaMin, 
was  descended  of  an  aiicient  family,  and  bom  at  Antrim, 
in  Ireland,  May  the  1st,  1650.  At  twelve  years  of  age^ 
he  was  sent  to  the  grammar-^school  at  Dungatlnon,  i<^  the 
county  of  Tyrone ;  and  at  seventeen,  to  Trinity-college, 
near  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  when  be 
became  of  proper  standing.  In  1674  he  was  admitted  into 
priest's  orders  by  abp.  Parker  of  Tuam,  who,  taking  him 
for  his  chaplain  in  1676,  presented  him  the  same  year  to  a 
prebend,  and  afterwards  to  the  preeentorship^  of  Tuam. 
In  1679,  he  was  promoted  by  his  patron,  then  arehbtsbop 
of  Dublin,  to  the  chancellorship  of  St.  Patrick,  and  to^ttie 
parish  of  St.  Warburgh  in  Dublin.  He  had  the  reputatkni 
of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning;  and  a  sc^ason  was 
now  approaching  which  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  dis« 
playing  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  James  IL 
when  popery  began  to  raise  her  head,  he,  following  the 
example  of  his  English  brethren,  boldly  undertook  the 'de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ireland-,  against  P^ter 
Manby,  the  dean  of  Londonderry, '  who  had  lately  gone 
over  to  the  Catholic  faith.  lu  1687,  Manby  having  p^b- 
limbed  a  pamphlet  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  entithed 
**  Considerations  which  obliged  him  to  embrace  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,"  our  author  drew  up  *' An  Answer,"  and 
printed  it  at  Dublin  the  same  year  in  quarto.  Manby,  en- 
couraged by  the  court,  and  assisted  by  the  most  learned 
champions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  published  a  reply* 
called  '^  A  reformed  Catechism,  &c."  ;  and  our  author 
soon  after  rejoined,  in  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Answer  to 
the  Considerations,  1688,"  4to.  Manby  dropped  the  con- 
troversy, but  dispersed  a  sheet  of  paper,  artfully  written^ 
wilh  this  title,  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,-  s*hewing.  the  vanity 
of  this  opinion,  that  every  mah^s'  sense  4ind  reason  are  td 
guide  him  in  matters  of  faith ;"  4>ui  our  author  dtdnot  8of« 

*  Biog.  Brit.— Whi»tO}^»8  Life.--GeDt.  M  ant^l^ioL^^    ^ 
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ferthisto  pass  without  confuting  it,  in  '' A  Vindic^oo  of 
the  Christian  Religion  aiid  Reformation^  agaiostt  the  at^ 
tempts  of  a  late  letter,  &c.  1681,"  4to. 

The  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  booming  vacant  at  this 
time,  Dr.  King  was  elected  to  it ;  and  appeared  so  active 
in  supporting  the  Revolution,  which  had  now  taken  place, 
that,  after  the  binding  of  king  Jamek  in  Ireland  in  1689^ 
he  was  twice  confined  in  Dublin-castle.  He  was  attacked, 
not  long  after,  in  a  weekly  pap^r  called  <*  The  Abjior- 
rence,"  with  an  intent  to  render  him  more  obnoxioos; 
and  was  also  assaulted  in  the  street,  where  a  musket  with 
a  lighted  match  was  levelled  at  him.  'He  was  likewise 
disturbed  in  the  performance  of  divine  service  at  his  church 
several  times,  particularly  on  Candlemas-day ;  when  seven 
officers  who  were  there  swore  aloud  that  they  would  cut 
his  throat    All  this  did  not  discourage  him  ;  but  he  sdJi 

Eirsisted,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  this  same  year,  1699^ 
pon  king  James's  retreat  to  France,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  in  1690,  he  preached  a  thanksgiving*sermon  on 
that  occasion  in  November;  and,  January  followiBg,  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Derry.  la  169 1  be  puUished 
ai  London  in  4to,  f<  The  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ire-r 
land,  uader  the  late  King  James's  Government;  in  which 
thsir  carriage  toward^  him  is  justified ;  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  their  endeavouring  to  be  freed  from  bis  go* 
vernment,  and  of  submitting  to  their  present  majesties,  is 
demonstrated."  The  third  edition,  with  additions,  was 
printed  at  London  the  year  after,  in  Svo.  Burnet  speaks 
of  this  book  in  the  following  terms :  ^'  This  copious  history 
is  So  well  received,  and  so  university  acknowledged  to  be 
as  truly  as  it  is  finely  written,  that  I  refer  my  readers  to 
the  account  of  those  matters,  which  is  fully  and  faithfully 
given  by  that  learned  and  zealous  prelate."  It  was  au 
tacked,  however,  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  Charies  Lesley  | 
who  asserted,  that  ^'  there  is  not  one  single  fact  be  haa  in* 
quired  into,  hot  be  found  it  false  in  whole  or  in  part^ 
aggravated  or  misrepresented,  so  as  to  alter  the  whole  £»e 
of  the  story,  and  give  it  perfectly  another  air  and  turn ; 
insomuch  that,  though  many  things  he  says  were  true,  yet 
be  has  hardly  spoke  a  true  word,  that  is/  told  truly  and 
B^kedly^  without  a  warp."  Though  few,  as  we  imagine, 
liiU  form  their  judgment  of  King's  book  from  this  account 
of  it  by  Lesley ;  yet  all  may  allow,  that  there  is  a  kind 
' ^f  colouring  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of,  each  party; 
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^nd  tbat  tjhe  very  same  facts,  when  I'elated  hy  to  historian 
pf  different  political. principles,  shall  have  a  very  diffeteb^ 
appearancie,  and  also  itiake  a  very  difFerent  impression  upOti 
^  reader. 

•fhe  public  tenquiflity  bdifig  now  perfectly  rfestoredf,  'die 
bishop  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  the  duties  6f  his 
pastoral  care ;  and,  reviewing  the  state  of  his  dioces^,  prer 
sentiy  discovered,  that,  by  the  great  number  of  colonies 
lately  transported  from  Scotland,  many  of  his  people  ti^er6 
dissenters  from  the  established  church,  which  they  opposed 
With  as  much  zeal  as  the  Papists.  As  he  had  therefore 
employed  his  pen,  against  the  Papists  when  danger  was 
^pprenended  from  them,  so  now  he  took  it  up  against  tj^e 
Presbyterians,  whom  he  endeavoured'  to  persuade  to  con- 
%)rmity,  in  a  piece  entitled  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
.Inveritioris  of  Men  in  the  Worship  of  God,*'  Dublin,  1694, 
'4to,  But  this  attempt  only  served  to  engage  him  in  a 
second  controversy  with  these  dissenting^  adversaries,  one 
of  whose  ministers,  Mr.  Joseph  Boyce,  presently  published 
**  Remarks/'  &c.  in  which,  however,  be  allows,  that  the 
bishop's  discourse  was  written  with  '  an  air  .  of  seriousness 
^and  gravity,  becoming  the  weight  of  the  subject,  ds  well 
as  the  dignity  of  his  character.  Upon  this,  the  bishop 
jreturned  an  answer,  undefr  the.  title  of  "  An  Admonitibn  to 
the  Dissenting  Inhabitants  of  the  Diocese  of  Derry^  con- 
^fsrning  a  book  lately  published  by  Mr.  J.  B.  entitled 
'Remarks,  &c."  1695,  4t0  5  to  which  Mr.  itibyce  replying, 
/the  bishop  rejoined  in  ''  A  Second  Admonition  to  the  Dis- 
Jienting  Inhabitants,  &c."  published  the^satne  year  'a^ 
Dublin,  ]n.4to ;  and  thus  the  controversy  ended: '     '   / 

In  \i02  he  published  at  Dublin,  iri  4to'^'  his  celebrated 
treatise  "  De  Origine  Mali,"  which  was  republished  the 
same  year  at  London  in  8vo;  in  which  he.  endeavours  to 
«hew  how  all  the  several  kinds  of  evil  with  which  the  world 
abounds,  are  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  Gpd^  and  may 
he  accounted  for  without  the  supposition  of  ian  evil  prfnr 
ciple.  We  do  not  find  that  any  exceptions  were  m aide  at 
Hirst  to  this  work  at  home ;  but  it  fell  under  the  cogAisTdiice 
of  some  very  eminent  foreigners.  Mr.  Bfernard  having: 
given  an  abridgment  of  it  in  bis/*  Nouvelles  ^e  ^  Rd- 
publique  des  Lettres"  for  May  and  June  1703^  that 
abridgment  fell  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  Bayle,' wh<}L  otiseTrv^ 
ing  his  Manichean  system  to  be  in  datiger  froih  it,  did  not 
fttay  till  he  could  see  and  QpnsallT  the  bool^.itsdfj,^^^^^^^  ei^ 
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mioed  ibi9  bypotbesu  of  our  author  as  it  was  represented 
in  Bernard^s  estracts,  and  in  a  passage  cited  by  the  writers 
of  the  '^  Acta  Eruditorum  Lipsise,"  which  had  been 
omitted  by  Bernard.  Bayle  was  blamed  for  this  by  Ber-' 
nard^  and  not  without  reason,  as  he  had  manifestly  mis- 
taken the  prelate^A  meaning  in  many  particulars,  and  at* 
tacked  him  upon  principles  which  he  would  have  denied ; 
but  the  dispute  did  not  end  so :  Bayle  afterwards  replied 
to  Be;rnard ;  and,  having  procured  the  bishop^s  book,  made 
several  new  observations  upon  it,  which  were  published  in 
the  fifth  tome  of  his  '^  R^ponse,'*  &c.  Leibnitz  also  wrote 
**  Remarks'*  on  this  work,  which,  however,  he  styles  "  a 
w6rk  full  of  elegance  and  learning/'  These  remarks, 
which  are  in  French,  were  published  by  DesMaizeaux,  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  ^^  Recueil  de  diverses  Pieces  sur  la 
Pbilosophie,  &c.  par  Mess.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &c.'* 
at  Amsterdam,  1720,  in  three  vols.  12mo.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  bishop,  though  he  did  not  publicly  and  formally 
reply  to  these  writers,  left  a  great  number  of  manuscript 
papers,  in  which  he  considered  their  several  objections  tQ 
his  system,  and  laboured  to  vindicate  it.  These  papers 
were  afterwards  communicated  to  Mr.  Edmund  Law,  M.  A. 
fellow  of  Christ's  college  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  who  bad  translated  the  bishop's  book,  and 
written  notes  upon  it ;  and  who  then  printed  a  seconcl 
editiou  of  his  truDslation,  in  the  notes  to  which  he  inserted 
the  substance  of  those  papers.  The  whole  capie  out  with 
this  title,  "  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  by  Dr.  William 
King,  late  lord  archbishop  of  Dublin  :  translated  from  the 
Latin,  with  Nptes,  and  a  DissertaUon  concerning  th& 
Principle  and  Criterion  of  Virtue,  and  the  Origin  of  thifr 
Passions.  The  second  edition.  Corrected  and  enlarged 
from  the  author's  manuscripts.  To  which  are  added,  two 
Sermons  by  the  same  author  ;  the  former  concerning 
Divine  Prescience ;  the  latter  on  the  Fall  of  Man."  Lond. 
1732,  2  vols.  8vo.  A  third  edition  was  published  in  1739^ 
and  it  was  for  some  years  a  book  in  great  vogue  at  Cam* 
bridge,  but  its  reputation  has  been  declining  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

Thfi  same  year  aljsp  that  he  published  his  book  ^^  De 
Prigine  Mali,"  viz.  1702,  he  was  translated  to  the  arch<- 
bishopric  of  Dublin.  .  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
justices  of  Ireland  in  1717,  and  held  the  same  office  twicO 
afterwards,  in  1721  and  1723.     He  died  a^t  bis  palace  ia 
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DubliOf  May  S,  1 729.  Besides  the  works  above-mentioned^ 
he  published  several  occasional  Sermons.  That  ^*  Conr 
c^foing  Divine  Prescience,"  which  was  printed  by  Mr, 
Law,  wa^  preached  and  published  io  1709,  with  this  title.! 
^'  Divine  Predestination  and  Fore*knowledge  consistent 
with  the  Freedom  of  Man's  Will  :'*  and  as  the  bishop,  in 
this, discourse,  had  started  a  doctrine  concerning  the  moral 
i^ttributes  of  the  Deity,  as  if  different  from  the  moral 
Qualities  >of  the  same  name  in  man,  he  was  attacked  upon 
tois  head  by  writers  of  very  unlike  complexions ;  by  Dr, 
John  Edwards,  in  a  piece  called  *^  The  Divine  Perfections 
vindicated,"  &c. ;  and  by  Anthony  Collins,  esq.  in  a  pam- 
pblet^eotitlod  ^'  A  Vindication  of  ,tfae  Divine  Attributes,'^ 
&c.  both  in  1710.  The  archbishop  did  not  enter  into  i^ 
controversy^  -yet  endeavoured  tareipove  all  objections  to 
his  general  scheme,  with,  which  this  was  intimately  con^ 
n^cted,  in  those  papers;  the  substance  of  which,  as  wo 
have  observed,  was  printed  in  Mr.  Law's  notes,  after  bis 
death.  Archbishop  King,  as  appears  by  bis  correspond* 
ence  with  Swift,  was  a  man  of  humour,  and  many  of  bif 
ions  mots  were  at  one  time- current.^ 

K^NG  (Dk.  William),  an  ingenioua  and  humourous 
English  writer,  was  born  in  London^  1663,  the  son  oC 
Ezekiel  King,  a  gentleman.  He  ^as  allied  to  the  noble 
-families  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester.  From  Westminster 
school,  where  he  was  a  scholar  on  the  foundation  under 
the,  care  of  Dr.  Busby,  he  was  at  eighteen  elpcted.  to 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  student  there  in 
Michaelmas  term,  16S1.  ■''■'.' 

£arly  in  life  Mr.  King  became  possessed  pf  a  small  pa* 
terual  estate  in  Middlesex.  From  his  occa^c^nally  men- 
tioning ^^  his  tenants  in  Northampton  and  Leicestershire," 
his  biographers  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  land«> 
holder  also  in  those  counties ;  but  there  is  little  authority 
for  stich  a  supposition.  However,  from  his  going  out 
coQipoupder  when  he  took  his  first  degree,  it  is  plain- that' 
hehiad  a  tolerable  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge 
his. genius  and  inclination  in  the  choice.and  method  of  his 
studies.  He  took  his  first  degree  in  arts  Dec.  8^  1685.; 
proceeded  regularly  to  M.A.July  6,  1688  ;  and  the:  same 
year  commenced  author.     A  religious  turn  of  mind,  join^d^ 

»  ■  • 

' «  Biog.  Brit. — Swift's  Works,  lee  Index. — ^Burnet's  Own  Times.— Jonea'g" 
life  of  btebop  Horiie»  p.  9^. ^Bowles's  edill<m  of  Pope's  Works.— Bardy*« ' 
l4fe«f  SkehoB,  p.  104.  .^j 
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t6  the  #iiftt^t  i^Hird  for  the  honour  of  &is  country,  pro^ 
n^ot^d  hiih  to  rescae  the  character  and  name  of  Wicklifie, 
oar  first  reformer,  from  the  calamnies  of  mons.  Varillas. 
The  thing  had  been  publicly  requested  also,  as  a  proper 
t^ndertaking  for  such  as  were  at  leisure,  and  would  take 
the  trouble.  Mr.  King,  theiefore,  deeniing  himself  to  be 
thus  called  forth  to  the  charge,  reftdily  entered  the  lists; 
arnd  with  a  proper  mixture  of  wit  and  learnings  handsomely' 
exposed  the  blunders  of  that  French  author,  in  **  Reflec- 
tions upon  Mdns.  Vaiitlas*  History  of  Heresy,  book  I.  tom.  I^ 
80  far  8»  relates  to  English  matters,  more*  especially  those, 
of  WicktifFe.**  About  this  time^  having  fixed  oh  the  civil 
law  as  his  prbfesuon,  he  eutered  upon  that  study  in  the 
university. 

In  1 690  he  tilanslated  from  the  French  of  Monsieur  and 
Madaitae  Dacier,  '*  The  Life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni-* 
Itu^,  the  Roman  Emperor;  together  with  some' select  re- 
marks on  the  said  Antoninus's  Meditations  concerning  him* 
telf,  treating  of  a  natural  man^s  happiness,  $c.  as  also 
Upon  the  Life  of  Antoninas.*'  About  the  same  time  be 
wrote  **  A  Dialogue  shewing  the  way  to  Modern  Prefer- 
itient,''  a  humout'ous  satif e,  which  contains  some  solid  truths^ 
under  the  disguise  of  a  conversation  between  three  lUus- 
crious  personages;  the  tooth-drawer  to  cardinal  Porto* 
Carero;  the  corn-cutter  to  pope  Innocent  XI. ;  and  the 
receiver-general  to  an  Ottoman  mufti.  On  July  7,'  1692, 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.  and  D.  LL.  and  Nov.  12,  thait 
year,  by  favour  of  abp.  Tillotson,  obtained  a  Jlat,  wfaicb^ 
admitting  him  an  advocate  at  Doctor^s  t:ommons,  eoacbletl 
himi  to  plead  in  the  courts  of  the  civil  ahd  ecclesiastical 
law.  In  1693  be  published  a  translation  of  ^'  New'  Man- 
ners-alid  Characters  of  the  two  great  Brothers,  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon  and  MarescbalTurenne,  written  in  French  by  Jatnes' 
f)e  Langdale,  Baron  of  Saumieres.'*  Either  in  this,  or  early 
inrthe  following  year;  appeared  a  very  extraordinary  morfeaUy 
under  the  title  of  ^^  An  Answer  to  a  Book  which  will  be  ptib-' 
liftbed  next  week  entitled  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dn  Sotrth; 
Upon  occasion  of  a  late  Book  entitled  Animadv'efrsidnson  Uti 
Sherlock^s  Book,  entiiled  A  Vindication  of  the  Ho^y  aftfd' 
Ever-blessed  Trinity.  Being  a  Letter  to  the  Autfadfi**  Iri' 
August  1694,  Mr.  Molesworth  publishing' His  **  Accduntof- 
Denmark  as  it  was  in  the  year  1692,^  in  which  he  treat* 
the  Danes  and  their  aiouareh  with  great  contempt,  and« 
takes  the  opportunity  of  insiauating  those  Wild  ptmci]^le»^' 
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Jby  w.bicb  he  supposes  liberty  to  be  established^  and  by  which 

'his  adversaries  suspect  that  all  subordination  and  govern- 
ment is  endangered.     Dr.  King  therefore  took  up  bis  pen 

.once  more  in  his  country's  cause,  the  honour  of  which  was 
thought  to  be  blemished  by  that  account,  Mr.  Scheel,  the 
Danish  minister,  having  presented  a  memorial  against  it. 
Animated  with  this  spirit,  Dr.  King  drew  up  a  ceiisure  of 

;it,  which  he  printed  in  1694,  under  the  title  of  "  Animad- 
versions on  the  pretended  Account  of  Denmark."  This  was 
80  much  approved  by  prince  George,  consort  to  the  prin* 
cess  Anne,  that  the  doctor  was  soon  after  appointed  secre- 
tary to  her  royal  highness. 

In  1697  be  took  a  share  with  his  fellow^collegians  at 
Christ-church,  in  the  memorable  dispute  concenung  the 
authenticity  of  Phalari^'s  Epistles.  His  first  appearance 
in  that  controversy  was  owing  to  his  being  accidentally 

.present  at  a  conversation  between  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr. 

.  Beunet  the  bookseller,  concerning  the  MS.  of  Pbalaris  in 
the  King's  library.  Mr.  Boyle,  when  answering  Bentley** 
Disser^atipn,  applied  to  our  author  Tor  the  particulars  of 
what  passed  on  that  occasion ;  which  he  received  in  the 
short  but  expressive  letter  which  fioyle  has  printed  in  his 
book,  in  1698,  with  the  testimonies  of  Mr.  Bennet  and 
Mr.. Gibson  (who  had  been  employed  as  the  collator). 
>5tung  by  these  stubborn  facts,  Dr.  Bentley,  in  the  en- 
larged edition  of  his  Dissertation,  1699,  endeavoured  to 
invalidate  their  force,  by  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  credi- 
biUty  of  the  witnesses.  On  Dr.  King,  in  particular,  he 
has  condescended  to  bestow  near  eight  pages  of  his  pre** 
face,  a  short  specimen  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  Letter 
we  have  last  referred  to.  In  a  second  letter  to  Mr.  Boy le, 
our  author  with,  great  modesty  refutes  the  groundless  ca- 

.  liimny,  and  proves  that  Dr.  Bentley  himself  has  Confirmed 
tiis  testimony  in  every  particular,  except  having  omitted 
the  great  critic's  beautiful  similitude  of  ^^  a  squeezed 
orange." 

In  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  Dr.  King  published 
Lis  ^'Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  written  (as  he  says)  "in! 
self-defence,"  and  replete  with  that  species  of  banter 
which  wa^  bis  peculiar  talent,  and  which  must  have  greatly 
mortified  hjs  adversary.  How  much  Dr.  King  had  tht3 
controversy  at  heart,  may  be  seen  by  the. various  memo-* 
randa  concerning  it  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  ia 
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bis  works.  At  the  end  of  1698,  or  early  in  1699,  came 
out  "  A  Journey  to  London  in  the  year  1698,  after  the 
ingenious  method  of  that  made  by  Dr.  Martin  Lister  the 
same  year;**  which  he  designed  as  a  vindication  of  his 
country.  This  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  parti- 
cular humour  in  which  he  excelled.  Dr.  King  thought  it 
lietter  than  any  of  his'former  works,  as  he  frequently  wrote 
afterwards  under  the  name  of  **  The  Author  of  the  Journey 
to  London." 

It  has  been  generally  allowed  that  Dr.  King,  though  he 
could  not  endure  his  business  as  an  advocate,  made  an  ex- 
cellent judge  in  the  court  of  delegates,  as  often  as  he  was 
called  to  that  bench.  The  fatigue,  however,  of  a  civilian's 
duty  was  too  great  for  his  natural  indolence ;  and  he  re* 
tired  to  his  student's  place  at  Christ-church,  to  indulge 
bis  predominant  attachment  at  better  leisure.  From  this 
time,  giving  way  to  that  fuga  negoiii  so  incident  to  the 

'  poetical  race,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
same  ravishing  images,  which,  being  aptly  moulded,  came 
abroad  in  manuscript,' in  the  form  of  pleasant  tales  and 
other  pieces  in  verse.,  at  various  times,  as  they  happened  to 
be  finished.  Many  of  these  he  afterwards  collected,  and 
jpublished,  with  other  pieces,  in  his  *'  Miscellanies.'*  In 
1700  he  published  without  a  name,  a  severe  satire  on  the 
credulity  of  sir  Hans  SIbane,  entitled  "  The  Transac- 
tioneer,  with  some  of  his  philosophical  fancies,  in  two 
dialogues."     The  irony  in  this  tract  is  admirable;  and  it 

^  must  be  acknowledged,  notwithstanding  the  deservedly 
higti  character  of  sir  Hans  as  a  physician  and  a  naturalist, 

'  that  our  author  has  in  many  places  discovered  the  vulner- 
able  heel  of  Achilles,  and  that  his  satirical  observations  are 
jm  general  well-founded. 

Early  in  1701,  Dr.  King  was  recalled  to  the  busy  scenes 
of  life.  His  friend  James  the  third  earl  of  Anglesea  (who 
had  succeeded  to  that  title  April  1,  1690),  married  Oct. 
28,  1699,  the  lady  Catharine  Darnley,  natural  daughter 
to  king  James  II.  by  Catharine  countess  of  Dorchester, 

'  and  had  by  her  one  daughter.  After  living  together  little 
more  than  a  ye^r,  a  dispute  arose  between  them,  which 
ended  in  a  separation.  Lord  Anglesea  solicited  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  King ;  and  the  force  of  friendship  prevailed 
over  his  natural  aversion  to  the  wrangling  of  the  bar.  He 
' complied  with  the  request;  took  abundant  pains  for  his 
old  friend,  more  than  he  was  ever  known  to  do ;  and  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  so  in  the  earPs  defence,  as  shewed  him 
to  have  had  abilities  in  his  profession  equal  to  any  occa- 
sion that  might  call  for  them,  and  effectually  established 
his  reputation  in  the  character  of  a  civilian,  as  he  had  aU 
ready  done  in  that  of  a  polite  writer. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputation  acquired  by  Dr.  King  in 
this  causey  he  never  afterwards  attained  any  striking  emi-* 
nence  in  a  profession  where  constant  assiduity  and  a  long 
course  of  years  are  requisites  for  the  acquisition  of  fame. 
Captivated  by  the  muses,  he  neglected  business,  and  by 
degrees,  as  is  natural  to  such  tempers,  began  to  dread  and 
abhor,  it  Heedless  of  those  necessary  supplies  which  a 
due  attention  would  actually  have  brought  to  his  finances, 
they  were  so  much  impaired  by  his  neglect,  and  by  the 
gay  course  of  life  which  he  led,  that  he  gladly  accepted 
the  offer  'of  preferment  in  Ireland ;  a  sure  sign  that  his 
practice  was  then  not  very  considerable,  as  he  is  perhaps 
the  only  civilian  that  ever  went  td  reside  in  Ireland  after 
once  having  experienced  the  emoluments  of  a  settlement 
in  Doctors  Commons.  The  exact  period  of  his  quitting  this 
kingdom  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  he  went  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  in  April  1707.  But  he  was 
certainly  in  Ireland  much  earlier,  as  we  have  a  correct  copy 
of  "  Mully  of  Mountown,"  in  1704,  from  the- author  him- 
self, with  a  complaint  that,  before  that  time,  some  spurious 
copies  had  crept  into  the  world.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  his  preferment  was  owing  to  the  united  interests  of  the 
earl  of  Rochester,  his  relation  (lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
from  Dec.  12,  1700,  to  Feb.  4,  1702-'3),  and  his  noble  pa* 
tron  the  earl  of  Pembroke  (lord  high  admiral  of  England 
and  Ireland  from  Jan.  1601-2  to  May  1702),  .  If  this  con- 
jecture be  allowed,  the  date  is  fixed  clearly  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1702,  and  the  thread  of  the  history  is  properly 
connected.  Dr.  King  was  now  in  a  new  scene  of  action. 
He  was  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  Ireland, 
sole  Commissioner  of  the  prizes,  and  keeper  of  the  records 
in  Bermingham's  tower.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  rather  a 
matter  of  honour  than  profit ;  the  salary  being  at  that  time 
but  ten  pounds  a  year,  though  afterwards  advanced  to  400. 
He  was  likewise  appointed  vicar-general  to  the  lord  pri- 
mate, Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh.  With  these  honours  he  was 
'  v^ell  received  and  countenanced  by  persons  of  the  highest 
N  rank,  and  might  have  mi^de  his  fortune,  if  the  change  of 
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climate .  could  have  wrought  a  change  in  his  dispositiotr. 
But  so  far  was  be  from  treasuring  up  the  money  in  a  man- 
ner thrown  into  his  iap>  that  he  returned  to  England  with 
no  other  treasure  than  a  few  merry  poems  and  hi^mourous 
essays.  Such  indeed  was  his  profusion^  that  he  might  have 
said  with  Virgil's  shepherd,  iion  uiiquam  gravis  are  donium 
viihi  dextra  redibat* 

Ou  Nov.  25,  1708,  the  earl  of  Wharton  was  appointed 
lord  lieutenant.  His  secretary,  Mr.  Addison,  immediately 
on  his  arrival. in  Ireland,  was  made  keeper  of  the  records ; 
and  Dr.  King  returned  to  London,  where  he  almost  imme* 
diately  gav^e  the  world  those  admirable  instances  of  the 
humour  so  peculiarly  his  own,  by  publishing  **  Useful 
transactions  in  philosophy  and  other  sorts  of  Learning." 
Tlie  last  of  these,  containing  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Island  of 
Cajamai  in  America,"  is  one  of  the  severest  and  most  hu- 
mourous satires  that  ever  was  written  in  prose.    . 

He  next  employed  himself  in  finishing  his  "Art  of  Love,*' 
with  a  preface  containing  the  "  Life  of  Ovid."  The  doc- 
tor's virtuous  disposition  is  nowhere  more  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished than  in  this  piece;  in  which  both  the  subject 
and  the  example  so  naturally  lead  into  some  less  chaste 
images,  some  looser  love  which  stands  in  need  of  a  remedy. 
It  is  divided  into  fourteen  books,  most  of  them  ending  with 
some  remarkable  fable  and  interesting  novel.  In  1709  he 
also  published,  "  The  Art  of  Cookery,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
race's Art  of  Poetry ;  with  some  letters  to^  Dr.  Lister  and 
others,  occasioned  principally  by  the  title  of  a  book  pub- 
lished by  the  doctor,  being  the  Works  of  Apicius  Caelius, 
Concerning  the  soups  and  sauces  of  the  ancients.  With 
an  extract  of  the  greatest  curiosities  Contained  in  that 
book."  Neither  the  poem  nor  any  of  the  letters  has  a 
date  ;  nor  has  "  The  Art  of  Love."  Whether  we  should 
impute  this  to  our  author's  indolence,  or  to  affectation  (for 
he  has  treated  such  exactness  in  his  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead"  with  some  contempt),  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  carried 
it  to  great  excess.  Even  the  volume  of  ^^  Miscellanies," 
which  he  collected  himself,  is  without  a  date,  either  in  the 
general  title-page,  or  in  that  of  any  particular  tract.      , 

On  Aug.  3,  1710,  appeared  the  first  number  of  "The 
Examiner,"  the  ablest  vindication  of  the  measures  of  the 
queen  and  her  hew  ministry.  Swift  began  witb  No.  13, 
and  ended  by  writing  part  of  No.  45  ;  wh^n  Mrs.  Manley 
took  it  upy  and  finished  the  first  volume :  it  was  afterwards 
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resunr^ed  by  Mr.  Oldisworth,  who  completed  four  volumes 
more,  and  published  nineteen  numbers  of  a  sixth  volume, 
when  the  qneen*s   death  put  an  end  to  the  work.     The 
original  institutors  of  that  paper  seem  to  have  employed 
Dr.  King  as  their  publisher,  or  ostensible  author,  before 
they  prevailed  on  their  great  champion  to  undertake  tbat 
task.     It  is  not  clear  which  part  of  the  first  ten  numbers 
were  Dr.  King's  j  but  lie    appears  pretty   evidently  the 
writer  of  No.  11,  Oct.  12  ;  No.  12,  Oct.  19  ;  and  No.  13, 
Oct.  26  ;  and  this  agrees   with  the  account  given  by  the 
publisher  of  his  posthumous  works,  vvIjo  says  he  uiiuertook 
that  paper  about  the  lOth  of  October.     On  the  26th   of 
October,  no  Examiner  at  all  appeared ;  and  the  next  num« 
ber,  which  was  poblished  Nov.  2.  was  written  by  Dr.  Swift. 
Our  author's  warm  zeal  for  the  churchy  and  his  conteippt 
for  the  whigs  ("  his  eyes,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  we^e  open 
to  all  the  operations  of  whiggism"),  carried  him  naturally 
on  the  side  of  Sacheverell ;  and  he  had  a  hand,  in  his  dry 
sarcastic  way,  in  many  political  essays  of  that  period.    He 
published,  with  this  view,  **  A  friendly  Letter  from  honest 
Tom  Boggy,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard,  canon  of  Windsor, 
occasioned  by  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  George's  chapel, 
dedicated  td  her  grace  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,"  1710; 
and  "  A  second  Letter  to  Mr.  Goddard,  occasioned  by  the 
late  Panegyric  given  him  by  the  Review,  Thursday,  July 
13,   1710.*'     These  were  succeeded   by  "  A  Vindication 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  from  the  false,  scan- 
dalous, and  malicious  aspersions,  cast  upon  him  in  a  late 
infamous  pamphlet  entitled  *  The  Modern   Fanatic;'    in- 
tended chiefly  to  repose  the  iniquity  of  the  faction  in  ge- 
neral, ^*    out  taking  any  particiJ-^^  notice  of  their  poor 
mad   tool,  Bisset,  in  particular :    in  a  dialogue  betweelW 
a  tory  and   a   whig*."     This    masterly  composition   had 
scarcely  appeared  in  the  world  before  it  was  followed  by 
"  Mr.  Bisset's  Recantation ;  ip  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
> Sacheverell ;"  a  singular  banter  on  that  enthusiast,  whom 
our  author  once  more  tliought  proper  to  lash,  in  *<  An  An- 
swer  to  a  second  scandalous  1)ook  that  Mr.  Bisset  is  now 
writing,  to  be  published  fis  soon  as  possible.^'     Dr.  White 

.   *  Dr.  King  was  uodoubledly  assist-  presented  and  set  in  a  clear' light.     In 

ed  in  ibis  severe  treatise  by  Charles  two  dialogues  between  a  sceptic  and 

.Lambe,  M.  A.  and  by  Sacheverell  him-  a  deist,  1708,'*    Svo;    an    admirable 

self;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be-  defence  both  of  natural   and  revealtd 

lievei  that  they  were  also  jointly  authors  religion. 
«f  **  The  Principles  of  Deism  truly  re- 
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Kennet's  celebrated  sertnon  on  tbe  death  of  the  first  duke 
of  Devonshire,  occasioned,  amongst  ^many  other  publica- 
tions, a  jeu  d'esprit  of  Dr.  King,  under  the  title  of  "  An 
Answer  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus's  Sermon  upon  '  Quis 
Dives  salvetur  ?'  *  What  rich  man  can  be  saved  ?*  proving 
it  easy  for  a  camel  to  get  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.'*  In 
1711,  Dr.  King  very  diligently  employed  his  pen  in  pub- 
lishing that  very  useful  book  for  schools^  his  "  Historical 
account  of  the  Heathen  Gods  and  Heroes,  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  the  ancient  Poets;'*  a  work  still  in 
great  esteem,  and  of  which  there  have  been  several  edi- 
tions. About  the  same  time  he  translated  ^*  Political  con- 
siderations upon  Refined  Politics,  and  the  Master-strokes 
of  State,  as  practised  by  the  ^^^^^nts  and  Moderns,  writ- 
ten by  Gabriel  Naude,  and  inscribed  to  tbe  cardinal  Bag- 
ni."  At  the  same  period  also  he  employed  himself  on 
**  Rufinus,  or  an  historical  essay  on  the  Favourite  Ministry 
under  Theodosius  and  his  son  Arcadius;  with  a  poem 
annexed,  called  *  Rufinus,  or  the  Favourite.'*  These  were 
written  early  in  17  ll,  but  not  printed  till  the  end  of  that 
year.  They  were  levelled  against  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  his  adherents ;  and  were  written  with  much  asperity. 
Towards  the  close  of  1 7 1 1  bis  circumstances  began  to  re- 
assume  a  favourable  aspect ;  and  he  was  recommended  by 
his  firm  friend  Swift  to  an  office  under  government  ^^  I 
have  settled  Dr.  King,"  says  that  great  writer,  **  in  the 
Gazette ;  it  will  be  worth  two  hiuidred  pounds  a  year  to. 
bim.  To-morrow  I  am  to  carry  him  to  dine  with  the  se- 
cretary.'* And  in  another  letter,  he  tells  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  "  I  have  got  poor  Dr.  King,  who  was  some  time 
in  Ireland,  to  be  gazetteer ;  which  will  be  worth  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  to  him,  if  he  be  diligent 
and  sober,  for  which  I  am  engaged.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause I  think  he  was  under  your  grace's  protection  in  Ire- 
land.** From  what  Swift  tells  the  archbishop,  and  a  hint 
which  he  has  in  another  place  dropped,  it  should  seem, 
that  our  author's  finances  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  render 
the  salary  of  gazetteer  no  contemptible  object  to  him.  The 
office,  however,  was  bestowed  on  Dr.  King  in  a  manner 
the  most  agreeable  to  his  natural  temper ;  as  he  had  not 
even  the  labour  of  soliciting  for  it.  On  the  last  day  of 
December,  1711,  Dr.  Swift,  Dr.  Freind,  Mr.  Prior,  and 
some  other  of  Mr.  secretary  St.  John's  friends,  came  to 
visit  him  -,  and  brought  with  them  the  key  of  the  Gazet- 
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teer's  office,  and  another  key  for  the  use  of  the  paper-office, 
which  had  just  before  been  made  the  receptacle  of  a  curious 
collection  of  mummery,  far  different  from  the  other  con- 
tents of  that  invaluable  repositpry.  On  the  first  of  January 
Qur  author  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  the  secretary  ; 
and  of  thanking  him  for  his  remembrance  of  him  at  a  time 
when  he  had  almost  forgotten  himself.  He  entered  on  his 
office  the  same  day;  but  the  extraordinary  trouble  he  met 
w^ith  in  discharging  its  duties  proved  greater  than  he  could 
long  endure.  Mr.  Barber,  who  printed  the  gazette^  obliged 
him  to  attend  till  three  or  four  o^cloclc,  on  the  mornings 
when  that  paper  was  published,  to  correct  the  errors  of 
the  press;  a  confinement  which  his  versatility  would  never 
have  brooked,  if  his  health  would  have  allowed  it,  which  at 
this  time  began  gradually  to  decline.  And  this,  joined  to 
his  natural  indisposition  to  the  fatigup  of  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness, furnished  a  sufficient  pretence  for  resigning  his  office 
about  Midsummer  1712.  '  On  quitting  his  employment  he 
retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  in  the  garden-grounds 
between  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall,  where  he  enjoyed  him- 
self principally  in  his  library  ;  or,  amidst  select  parties,  in 
a  sometimes  too  liberal  indulgence  of  the  bottle.  He  still 
continued,  however,  to  visit  his  friends  in  the  metropolis, 
particularly  his  relation  the  earf  of  Clarendon,  who  resided 
in  Somerset-house. 

We  have  two  publications  of  Dr.  King,  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  besides  his  *'  Rufinus"  already  mentioned.  One 
was  "  Britain's  Palladium  ;  or  lord  Bolingbroke's  Welcome* 
'  from  France.'*  This  was  published  Sept.  13,  1712.  The 
other  piece  was,  "Useful  Miscellanies,"  Part  I.  1712. 
He  seems  to  have  intended  a  continuation,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged.  As  autumn  advanced,  the  doctor  drooped 
insensibly,  and  then  neither  cared  to  see,  or  to  be  seen 
by,  any  one :  and,  winter  drawing  on,  he  shut  himself  up 
entirely  from  his  nearest  friends;  and  would  not  even  see 
bis  noble  relation,  till  his  lordship,  bearing  of  his  weak 
condition,  sent  bis  sister  to  fetch  him  ki  a  chair  to  a  lodg-t 
ing  he  had  provided  for  him  opposite  Somerset- house  in 
the  Strand,  where,  next  day,  about  noon,  being  Christmas- 
day,  1712,  he  yielded  up  his  breath,  with  the  patience 
and  resignation  of  a  philosopher,  and  with  the  true  devo- 
tion of  a  Christian  hero ;  but  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
go  to  rest  the  night  before,  or  even  to  lie  dovifn,  till  he  had 
made  such  a  will  as  he  thought  was  agreeable  to  the  incli* 
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nations  of  lord  Clarendon.     After  his  deatb,  this  noble  lord 
took  care  of  his  funeral ;  and  had  him  decently  interred  in 
the  North  cloisters  of  Westminster-abbey,  where  he  lies 
next  to  bis  master  Dr.  Knipe,  to  whom  be  had  a  little  be- 
fore dedicated  his  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Heathen 
Gods."     In  1732,  bis  "  Remains,''  with  an  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  were  published.     They  were  republished 
in  1734,  under   the  new  title   of  "  Posthumous  Works,'* 
and   with    the   addition    of   the   editor's   name,  **  Joseph 
Brown,  M.  D."  who  purchased   the   original    manuscripts 
from  t)r.  King's  sister ;  and  again,  with  a  title  to  the  same 
purport,  in  1739.     They  are  incorporated  by  Mr.  Nichols 
in  a  complete  edition   of  Dr.  King's  "  Original  Works  in 
verse  and  prose,"   1776,  3   vols.   8vo,  in    such  places  as 
were,  most  suitable  to  the  connexion    olf  the   respective 
pieces. — The  most  striking  parts  of  our  author's  character 
are  these :  In  his  morals,  he  was  religious  and  strictly  vir- 
tuous.    He  was  a  man  of  eminent  learning  and  singular 
pie^,  strictly  conscientious  in  all  his  dealings,  and  zealous 
for  the  cause  rather  than  the  appearance  of  religion.     His 
chief  pleasure  consisted  in  trifles ;  and  he  was  never  hap« 
pier  than  when  he  thought  be  was  hid  frdm  the  world  :  yet 
he  loved  company,  provided  they  were  such  as  tallied  with 
his  humour  (for  few  people  pleased  him  in  conversation). 
His  discourse  was  chearful,  and  his  wit  pleasant  and  enter* 
taining.     His  philosophy  and  good  sense  prevailed  over 
his  natural  temper,  which  was  sullen,  morose,  and  peevish'; 
but  he  was  of  a  timorous  disposition,  and  the  least  slight 
or  neglect  would  throw  him  into  a  state  of  despondency. 
He  would  say  a  great  many  ill-natured  things,  but  never 
do  one.     He  was  made  up  of  tenderness  and  pity,  and 
tears  would  fall  frdm^im  on  the  smallest  occasion.     Of  his 
poetry,  Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  "  it  will  naturally  be  sup- 
posed his  poems  were  rather  the  amusements  of  idleness, 
than  efforts  of  study  ;  that  he  endeavoured  rather  to  divert 
than  astonish ;  that  bis'thoughts  seldom  aspire  to  sublimity, 
and  that,  if  bis  verse  was  easy  and   his  images  familiar,  he 
attained  what  he  desired."     His  talent  for  humour,  how* 
ever,  was  his  great  excellence,  and  in  that  we  ki^ow  not 
where  to  find  his  equal.* 

KING  (Dr.  William),  son  of  the  rev.  Peregrine  Kine, 
was  born  at  Stepney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1685-;  and,  after 

•        .  ».  ^ 
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k  schoSl-^dtication  at  Salisbury,  was  entered  of  Baliol*col« 
lege,  Oxford,  July  9^  1701.     Proceeding  on  the  law  line, 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1715;  was  secretary  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  \i^ben  cbatHcellors 
of  the  university ;  and  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary- 
hall^  in  1718.     When  he  was  candidate  for  the  university, 
in  1722,  he  resigned  his  office  of  secretary  ;  but  bis  other 
preferment  he  enjoyed  (and  it  was  all  he  did  enjoy)  tp  the 
time  of  his  death.     Dr.  Clarke,  who  opposed  him,  carried 
his  election;  and,  after  this  disappointment,  1727,  he  went 
over  to  Ireland.     With  what  design  he  went  thither  is  to 
us  unknown  ;  but  his  enemies  say,  it  was  for  the  purposes 
of  intrigue,  and  to  •expose  himself  to  sale.     But  he^  says 
himself,  and  there  are  no  facts  alleged  t;o  disprove  it,  '^  At 
no  time  of  my  life,  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  either 
from  the  present  or  any  former  government,  have  I  asked, 
or  endeavoured  by  any  means  to  obtain,  a  place,  pension, 
or  employ i^nent,  of  any  kind.     1  could  assign  many  reasons 
fdr  my  conduct;  but  one  answer  I  have  always  ready:  I 
inherited  a  patrimony,  which  I  found  sufficient  to  supply 
all  my  wants,  and  to  leave  me  at  liberty  to  pursue  those 
liberal  studies,  which  afforded  me  the  most  solid  pleasures 
in  my  yout?^  and  are  the  delight  and  enjoyment  of  my  old 
age.     Besides,  I  always  conceived  a  secret  horror  of  a  state 
of  servility  and  dependence :  and  I  never  yet  saw  a  place* 
man  or  a  courtier,  whether  in  a  higher  or   lower  class, 
ivhether  a  priest  or  a  layman,  who  was  his  own  master.^* 
During  his  stay  in  Ireland,  he  is  said  to  have  written  atr 
'epic  poem,  called  "  The  Toast^'*  bearing  the  name  of 
Scheffer,  a  Laplander,   as  its   author,    and  of  Peregrine 
O' Donald,  esq.  as  its  translator;    which   was   a  political 
satire,  and  was  printed  and  given  away  to  friends,  but  never 
Itold.     Dr.  Warton  says  that  the  countess  of  Newburgh  was 
Himed  at  in  this  satire. 

On  the  dedication  of  Radcliffe^s  library,  1749,  he  spoke 
a  Latin  oratidu  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  acclamations  by  a  splendid  auditoryl 
Mr.  Warton,  in  "  The  Triumphs  of  Isis,"  pays  him  a  very 
great  compliment  on  that  occasion.  But  this  oration,  which 
was  soon  after  printed,  did  not  meet  with  such  favourable 
reception  from  the  public  ;  for  be  was  attacked  in  several 
pamphlets  on  account  of  it,  in  which  he  was  charged  with 
writing  barbarous  Latin,  with  being  disaffected  to  the  go- 
Ternment,  and  that  he  instigated  the.  younger  members  of 
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the  university  to  sedition  and  licentioiisnefs;  very  he^vy 
accusations,  if  we  may  not  candidly  suppose  them  dictated 
by  the  spirit  of  malevolence  and  party  zeal.  And  again, 
in  1755,  when  the  memorabie  election  contest  happened 
iR  Oxfordshire,  his  attachment  to  the  old  interest  drevr  on 
him  the  resentment  of  the  new.  He  was  libelled  in  ne^Sr 
papers  and.  in  pamphlets,  and  charged  with  the  following 
particulars,  viz.  that  be  waa  an  Irishman  ;  that  he  had  re* 
ceived  subscriptions  for  books  never  published  to  the 
amount  of  1500/.  of  which  sum  he  had  defrauded  his  sub- 
scribers ;  that  he  had  offered  himself  to  sale  both  in  Eogr 
land  and  Ireland,  and  was  not  found  worth  the  purchase ; 
that  be  was  the  writer  of  "  The  London  Evening  Post ;" 
the  author  of  a  book  in  queen  Anne^s  reign,  entitled  ^^  Po* 
Ittical  Considerations,'*  17IO3  in  which  there  was  false  En- 
glish; and  of  a  book  then  just  published,  called,  ^^  The, 
Dreamer,''  1754,  8vo.  At  this  time  he  published  bi^ 
•*  Apology"  in  4to,  and  plausibly  vindicated  himself  from 
the  several  matters  charged  on  him,  except  only  the  la^t 
article,  of  his  being  the  author  of  ^^  The  Dreacoer ;"  and 
warmly  retaliated  on  his  adversaries. 

He  was  the  author  of  1.  *^  Miltoni  epistqla  ad  Pollio-. 
•em"  (lord  Polwarth).  2.  "  Sermo  Pedestris."  ..  3.  "  Sp^m- 
n»m,  ecloga."  4.  "  Templum  libertatis,"  in  three  bopjcs*, 
S.  "  Tres  Oratiunculae."  6.  "  EpistoJa  objurgatoria."  7. 
'^  Antonietti  ducis  Corscoium  epistoia  ^d  Corscos  de  rege 
eligenrfo."  8.  "  Eulogium  Jacci  Etonensis."  9.  **  Aviti 
«pistola  ad  Perillam,  virffinem  Scotam,"  &c.  10.  "  Ora- 
tiuTvcula  habita  in  dooio  convocationis  Oxon.  cum  epistoia 
dedicatoria,"  1757,  and  ^^Epitaphiuoi  Richardi  Nash.*'  Be- 
sides these,  he  published  the  6rst  five  volumes  of  Dr. 
fiouth's  sermons. — He  was  known  and  esteemed  by  the 
£nt  men  of  his  time  for  wit  and  learning ;  and  Qiust  be 
allowed  to  have  been  a  polite  scholar,  an  excellent  orittor, 
ftnd  an  elegant  and  easy  writer,  both  in  Latui  and  English, 
fie  died  Dec.  30,  17^3,  having  sketched  his  own  charitc- 
jter  in  an  elegant  epitaph,  in  which,  while  he  acl^nowjiedgef 
^his  failings,  he  claims  the  praise  of  benevoleuce,  tend- 
iperaiice,  and  fortitude.  This  epitaph  was  to  be  /engraved 
'on. a  Sliver  case,  in  which  he  directed  his  h^art  shoidd  be 
(preserved  in  some  convenient  part  of  St.  M^ry  Hall.  Dip 
was  buried  in  Ealing  church,  but  the  inscription  is.  on  a 
marble  tablet  in  tbexbapel  of  .^t.  Mary -hall.  There  is  4 
striking  likeness  of  Dr.  King  in  Worlidge's  vievir  Qf  th« 
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instatlatioD  of  lord  Westmorland  as  chancellor  of  Oxford 
in  1761.> 

KINGSMILL  (Andrew),  one  of  the  earliest  puritaii 
divines,  was  born  at  Sidmanton,  in  Hampshire,  in  1538, 
educated  at  Corpus  Cbristi  college,  Oxford,  and  elected 
felloiv  of  All-souls  in  1558.  He  first  studied  civil  law,  and 
had  made  very  considerable  proficiency  in  it,  when  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  led  him  to  the  profes- 
sion of  divinity.  So  much  was  he  intent  on  the  sacred 
volume,  and  such  his  strength  of  memory,  that  he  could 
readily  repeat  by  heart  in  Greek,  the  whole  of  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  the  first  Epistle  of  John, 
and  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Having  taken 
orders,  he  became  very  early  an  admired  preacher  at  Ox- 
ford, at  a  time  when  preachers  were  so  scarce,  the  Roman 
catholic  clergy  having  left  the  place,  that  Wood  informs 
us  Dr.  Humphrey,  Dr.  Sampson,  and  Mr.  Kingsmill,  were 
all  the  university  could  boast.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Mr.  Kingsmill  was  dissatisfied  with  the  habits  or  ceremo- 
nies, and  went  therefore  to  Geneva,  where  he  found  a 
church  more  suited  to  his  opinions  on  these  points,  and 
where  he  was  much  admired  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
He  removed  afterwards  to  Lausanne,  and  died  there  in 
September  1569,  in  his  thirty-first  year.  Wood  says  h^ 
was  too  good  for  this  v^orld,  and  left  behind  him  a  most 
excellent  pattern  of  piety,  devotion,  and  every  other 
virtue.  He  published,  1.  "  A  View  of  Man's  Estate, 
wherein  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  man's  free*  justification 
is  shewed,"  Lond.  1574,  15»0,  kc.  8vo.  2.  «  A  Godly 
Advice  touching  Marriage,"  ibid.  1580,  8vo.  3.  "  Ex- 
cellent and  comfortable  Treatise  for  such  as  are  either 
troubled  in  mind,  or  afflicted  in  body,'^  ibid.  1577,  1578, 
1585,  4.  "  Godly  and  learned  Exhortation  to  bear  pa- 
tiently all  afflictions  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  1577. 
There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  was  his  production.  5. 
**  Conference  between  a  learned  godly  Christian,  and  an 
^afflicted  CoViscience,"  ibid.  1585,  8vo.  All  these  were 
posthomous,  and  edited  by  his  friend  Francis  Mylls,  of  All- 
%ouls  college.  He  was  the  author  also  of  a  sermon,  and  of 
'some  pieces  in  the  collection  at  the  end  of  Burnetts  <^  Hist. 
of  the  Reformation." — ^Thomas  Kingsmill,  Hebrew  profes- 
sor at  Oxford  in  1569,  was  probably  a  near  relation  of  this 

1  Nichols's  Bowyer.— Swift'i  Worki, 
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author,  as  be  was  born  at  the  same  place.  In  1579  he  be^ 
eame  disordered  in  his  senses,  and  the  celebrated  Hooker 
was  his  substitute  as  Hebrew  professor  for  some  years.* 

KIPPIS  (Andrew),  an  eminent  dissenting  divine  and 
ibiograpber,  was  born  at  Nottingham,  March  28,  1725.  His 
father,  Mr.  Robert  Kipp is,  a  silk- hosier  at  that  town,  was 
maternally  descended  from  clergymen  who  wer^  ejected 
for  nonconformity,  the  principles  of  which  were  naturally 
conveyed  to  their  posterity.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
about  five  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  his  grand- 
father at  Sleaford  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  talents  and 
application  during  his  grammatical  education  attracted  the 
peculiar  notice  of  Mr.  Merrivale^  pastor  of  a  congregation 
of  dissenters  in  that  town  ;  and  bis  views  being,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  advice,  directed  to  the  profession  of  a 
dissenting  minister,  he  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
in  the  academy  at  Northampton,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Doddridge.  Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  such  di- 
ligence and  improvement,  and  conducted  himself  with  such 
exemplary  propriety,  as  to  conciliate  the  affectionate  esteem 
and  attachment  of  his  tutor ;  and  having  completed  his 
course,  be  was  settled  as  minister  of  a  dissenting  congre* 
gation  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  September  1746.  From 
Boston  he  removed  to  Dorking  in  Surrey,  in  1750 ;  and  in 
1753,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hughes  as  pastor  to  the  congrega- 
tion in  Prince's- street,  Westminster,  which  was  bis  last 
charge.  In  the  same  year  he  married  miss  Elizabeth  Bott^ 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Boston,  in  whom  be  found  a 
sensible,'  prudent,  sprightly,  and  cheerful  companion,  and 
by  whose  attentions  his  mind  was  relieved  from  alT  family 
concerns ;  so  that  he  was  left  at  full  leisure  to  prosecute 
the  various  duties  which  his  numerous  engagements  de- 
volved upon  him.  His  settlement  with  the  society  in  West- 
minster laid  the  foundation  of  that  celebrity  which  he  after* 
wards  acquired,  and  of  that  extensive  usefulness  which  dis- 
tinguished his  future  life.  Among  his  other  public  ser- 
vices among  the  dissenters,  he  was  soon  introduced  Jn to  a 
connection  with  the  presbyterian-fund,  to  the  prosperity  of 
v^chich  he  was  afterwards  very  ardently  devoted ;  and  id 
June  1762,  he  became  a  member  of  Dr.  Williams's  trust, 
an  appointment  which  afforded  him  an  additional  opportu* 
iiity  of  being  eminently  and  extensively  useful  in. a  variety 

»  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.— jtrypc*s  Lifeof  Patker,  p.  157. 
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of  respects.  His  connection  with  the  general  body  of  Pro- 
testiirit  dissenting  ministers,  belonging  to  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  and,  with  many  charitable  institu- 
tions belonging  to  the  dissenters,  gave  him  frequent  occa- 
sion to  exercise  his  talents  to  their  advantage. 

His  literary  abilities  and  attainments  were  acknowledgecl 
T)y  all  who  knew  him.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  to  ima- 
gine, that  when  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  he  would 
be  employed  in  the  department  of  public  education.  '  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  death  of  Dr.  Jennings  in  1763,  one  of 
the  tutors  of  the  academy  supported  in  London  by  the 
funds  of  WilJiam  Coward,  esq.  he  was  appointed  dassicil 
and  philological  tutor  to  that  institution.  In  1767,  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  ;  an  honour,  in  the  unsolicited  grant  of  which 
the  principal  and  professoJrs  very  cordially  concurred.  Tn 
'March  1778,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of  an- 
tiquaries; and  in  June  1779,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  former  society  from 
*  1782  to  1784,  and  of  that  of  the  latter  from  1786  to  17S7. 
In  both  these  societies  he  was  a  regular  attendant  and  use- 
ful member. 

Having,  in  1784,  quitted  his  connection  with  Mr.  Cow- 
ard's academy,  which,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  two 
other  tutors,  was  discontinued,  he  cordially  concurred 
with  a  body  of  dissenters,  in  1786,  in  establishing  a  new 
institution  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  with  a  view  of 
Educating  ministers  and  young  gentlemen  intended  for 
civil  life.  Dr.  Kippis  was  very  assiduous  and  active  in  bis 
endeavours  tj  accomplish  this  design,  from  which  great 
effects  were  expected  ;  and  though  his  other  engagements 
rendered  it  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  accept  any  official 
connection  with  it,  he  at  length,  though  not  without  re- 
luctance, acquiesced  in  the  appointment  to  be  one  of  the 
tutors  of  this  new  institution  ;  but  the  distance  of  his  resi- 
dence from  Hackney,  where  the  college  was  fixed,  and 
some  other  circumstances,  induced  him  in  a  few  years  to 
withdraw  from  it,  and,  not  long  after,  it  was  dissolved. 

Dr.  Kippis  continued  to  prosecute  his.  other  useful  la* 
hours  without  intermission ;  and  till  within  a  fortnight  of 
bis  death,  his  friends  had  no  reason  to  imagine  that  they 
were  so  near  their  close.'  In  the  course  of  the  $um.mer,  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  took  a  long  journey  on 
public   businessi    and   returned,    as   his  feilow-travelkrs 
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^^prfbended,  with  recruited  spirits  and  established  health ; 
arid  they  were  equally  surprised  and  grieved  when  they 
heard  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  fever,  which 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  was 
hastily  advancing  to  the  fatal  crisis.  His  disorder  was  of 
,  fluch  a  nature,  that  he  found  himself  both  disinclined  and 
unable  to  make  any  exertion,  or  to  converse  much  even 
with  his  most  cpnstant  attendants.  There  is  reason,  how^ 
ever,  tp  believe,  that  in  a  very  early  stage  of  his  disorder 
<be,was  not  without  apprehensions  pf  its  terminating  in  his 
, dissolution.  The  last  public  service  he  performed  was  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1795 ;  and  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  8th  of  October,  he  expired,  in  the  seventy- first  year 
of  his  age. 

As  jan  author.  Dr.  Kippis  commenced  his  career  in 
early  life,  as  many  other  young  men  have  done,  by  con- 
tribi:|f;ing  to  the  magazines  of  the  time,  particularly  the 
.Gieotlennaa's  Magazine.  He  afterwards  became  a  more 
constant  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review.  His  articles  'wer« 
«biefiy  historical  and  theological,  with  occasional  strictures 
on.works.  of  general  erudition.  He  also  furnished  a  peri- 
odical publication,  called  the  "  Library,"  of  which  he  was 
the  editor,  w^th  several  valuable  papers.  He  laid  the  foun- 
,  dation,  of  the  "  New  Annual  Register."  "  The  History  of 
•  Ancient  Literature, "  and  the  "  Review  of  modern  Books," 
..were,  at  its  first  commencement,  written  by  him,  and  con- 
tinued tQ  the  year  1784  inclusive.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  the  "  Review  of  the  Transactions  of  the  present  Reign," 
prefixed  to  the  Register  for  1780;  and  of  the  "  History 
of  Knowledge,  Learning,  and  Taste,  in  Great  Britain/' 
prefixed  to  the  succeeding  volumes,  to  the  year  1794  in<^ 
elusive.  During  the  application  of  the  dissenting  ministers 
to  parliament,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Act  of  Tole- 
ration, in  1772,  to  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  attention,  be  published  a  pamphlet,  vindicating  that 
measure,  as  to  the  matter,  manner,  and  time  of  it,  en- 
titled, "  A  Vindication  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Mi- 
iVisters,  with  regard  to  their  late  Application  to  Parlia- 
ment," 8vo. 

Soon  after  his  admission  into  the  Royal  Society,  he  pub« 

Jished  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *^  Observations  on  the  late  Con- 

7,  tests  in  the.  Royal  Society,"   1784,   8vo,  with  a  view  of 

^,  allaying  the  aniipositi^ps  that  subsisted  in  that  body,  which 

^,  produced  a  good  effect.    His  intioiate  connection  with  sir 
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JofanPringle,  bart.   who  was  formerly. president  of  the 
royal  society,    led  Dr.  Kippis,  after  his  decease,    to  ve- 
publish  his  **  Six  Discourses,  deliveved  at  the  assignment 
of  sir  Godfrey  Copley's  medal/'  to  which  he  has  prefixed 
a  valuable  life  of  the  author,  1783,  8vo.     At  the  close  lof 
the- American  war  he  published  a  political  pamphlet,  formed 
from  materials  which  were  communicated  to  him  by  persons 
in  office,  and  designed  to  justify  the  peace,  which  -was 
entitbd  ^^  Considerations  on  the  Provisional  Treaty  with 
America,  and  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  with  Fmnoe 
and  Spain."   .He  also  published  several  single  <disconrses, 
which  were  delivered  on  particular  occasions;    some  of 
which  are  reprinted  in  his  volume  of  seripons,  1794.     His 
'sentiments  as  a  divine  were  originally  Calvinistic,  but  ap- 
-{Mroached  in  his  latter  days  to  those  of  the  modern  Soci'^ 
ilians^  or  Unitarians  as  they  affect  to  be  called.    To. these 
works  we  may  also  add  his  account  of  the  "  Life  ajud  Voy- 
ages of  captain  Cook,''   17^,  4to;    his  new  edition  of 
'**  Dr.  Doddridge's  Lectures,"    with  a  great  i  number  of 
' additional   references;    his  life   of    Doddridge,    prefixed 
to  a  new  edition  of  his  Exposition   of  the  New: Tes- 
tament, 1792  ;  his  ^  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,"  prefixed  to.  the 
complete  collection  of  bis  works,  in  11  vols.  8vo,   1788; 
''An  Address  delivered  at  the  Interment  of  Richard  Price, 
D.  D-  F.  R.  S.  &c."  1791 ;  and  an  "  Ordination  Charge,'* 
1788,  8vo.     He  also  assisted  in  selecting,  and  preparipg 
'^  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Psalms,  for  public  and  pri- 
'  vate  Worship,"  1795,  8vo  and  12mo,  which  is  used  in  some 
places  of  worship  amongt  the  dissenters.     But  the  work  to 
which  Dr.  Kippis  devoted  bis  principal  attention,  foe  many 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  the  ^'  Biogfaphia  Britan- 
nica."    ^^  His  indefatigable  industry  in  collecting  materials 
'  for  it,  his  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  books,  his  judgment  in  selecting 
and  marking  every  circumstance  that  could  serve  to  distin- 
guish talents  and  character,  and  the  habit  which  he  bad 
acquired,  by  long  practice,  of  appreciating  the- value  of 
'  different  works,  qualified  him  in  a  very  high  degree,  for 
'.conducting  this  elaborate  performance."     .He  did   not, 
•  bowever,  tive  to  carry  on  this  edition  of  the  *^  Biographia'* 
fetrtfaer  than  to  about  a  third  part  of  the  sixth  volume, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  (ice  at  Mr.  Nichols's  premises. 
Notwithstanding  thosequalifications  fpc  this  great  under- 
'  taking  just  mentioned  by  his  biographer,  and  for  which 
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we  are  as  much  disposed  to  give  bim  credit  as  the  most 
zealous  of  his  admirers,  we  have  often  taken  occasion,  as' 
our  readers  may  perceive,  to  differ  from  bim  in  his  esti- 
mate of  many  eminent  characters*  Whether  from  timidity, 
or  a  false  notion  of  liberality  of  sentiment,  Dr.  Kippis  was 
accustomed  to  yield  too  much  to  the  influence  of  connexion 
and  of  private  friendship ;  to  give  tbe  pen  out  of  his  own 
hand,  and  to  suffer  the  relatives  or  interested  admirei^  of 
certain  persons  to  write  lives  according  to  their  own  views, 
in  which  opinions  were  advanced  that  we  are  certain  could 
not  have  his  sincere  concurrence.  Nor  do  we  discern  tbs^t 
judgment  in  tbe  conduct  of  this  work  for  which  he  has 
been  so  highly  praised,  and  for  want  of  which,  had  be 
lived  to  so  distant  a  period,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
protracted  to  an  immense  extent,  if  written  upon  tbe  same 
plan.  Instead  of  re-writing, .  or  methodizing  those  lives 
which  were  injudiciously  or  incorrectly  given  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  *^  Biograpbia,^*  bis  practice  was  to  give  tbe 
article  verbatim  as  it  stood  in  that  edition,  and  then  to 
make  bis  additions  and  corrections ;  thus  giving  the  wbole 
tbe  air  of  a  tedious  controversy  between  himself  apd  the 
preceding  editors.  Many  of  bis  additions,  likewise,  were 
of  that  redundant  nature,  tha(  no  reasonable  prospect 
could  be  entertained  of  the  termination  of  tbe  work.  In- 
dexes to  volumes  of  Sermons^  with  the  texts^  extracts  of 
opinions  from  magazines  and  reviews  (many  of  which  be 
bad  himself  written  in  these  journals),  and  from  every 
author  that  had  incidentally  mentioned  tbe  object  of  bis 
narrative,  threatened,  what  in  fact  took  place,, that  this 
work,  with  all  tbe  assistance  be  bad,  was  little  more  tbaa 
begun  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years ;  from  bis  advanciiig 
age  became  more  irksome  as  he  proceeded;  and  at  last 
was  left  in  a  state  which  forbids  all.  hope  of  completion 
upon  his  plan.  Had  it,  however,  been  enti;usted  to  bim  at 
an  earlier  period  of  life  and  vigour,  we  are  persuaded  that 
his  many  qualifications  for  tbe  undertaking  would  have 
been  exerted  in  such  s^  manner  as  to  obviate  some,  at  leasts 
of  these  objections,  which  we  notice  with  reluctance  *  ia 
the. case  of  a  man  whom  we  knew  personally  and  highly 
respected.  '  We  can  cordially,  therefore,  as  far  as  respects 

.  bis  personal  character,  acquiesce  with  bis  afiPectionate  bio- 
grapher^ who  states  that  ^^  bis  mild  and  gentle  temper,  bis 
polished  manners,   bis  easy  and  graceful  address,  and  a 

.  vaiiety  of  external .  accomplishments,  prepossessed  tl|o^ 
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%-ho  first  saw  him  in  his  favour,  and  could  no^  fail  to  con« 
diiiate  esteem  and  attachment  on  a  more  intimate  acquaint^ 
ance.  These  qualities  contributed  very  much  to .  recom« 
iherid  him  to  persons  id  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  to  several 
of  whom  he  had  occasional  access ;  and  qualified  him,  in 
a  very  eminent  degree,  for  the  situation  in  which  he-exer- 
cised his  ministerial  office;  But  he  was  no  less  condescend- 
ing, courteous,  and  aifable  to  bis  inferiors,  than  to  those 
who  occupied  superior  stations.  '  Dr.  Kippis  had  nothing 
of  that  austerity  and  reserve,  of  that  haughtiness  and 
superciliousness,  of  that  parade  and  self-importance,  and 
ostentatious  affectation  of  dignity,  which  forbid  access^ 
and  which  mar  the  freedom  and  the  pleasure  of  all  the 
social  intereourses  of  life.'' 

He  had  been  accustomed  from  bis. youth  to  early  rising; 
and  he  thus  secured  to  himself  a  certain  portion  of  time^ 
during  which  he  was  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  any 
foreign  avocations.  This  habit  was  no  less  conducive  to  hU 
health  than  to  the  discharge  of  his  various  literary  and  prp- 
fessional  obligations.  The  natural  powers  pf  his  mind  were 
eultivated  with  an  assiduity  and  perseverance  of  applica* 
tion,  ,in  which  he  had  few  superiors,  and  not  many  equals* 
They  had  been  habituated  through  life  to  regular  and  con- 
stant exercise,  and  had  acquired  strength  and  vigour  from, 
use.  He  was  never  hurried  and  distracted  by  the  variety 
of  bis  literary  pursuits;  and  though  he  had  many  engage- 
ments which  required  his  attention,  and  which  diverted  his 
mind  from  the  objects  of  study  to  which  he  was  devoted, 
he  never  seemed  to  want  time.  Every  kind  of  business 
yms  referred  tp  its  proper  season.  By  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  bis  studies  as  well  as  of  his  other  occupations,  the 
number  and  variety  of  which  he. never  ostentatiously  dis- 
'played,  and  by  the  punctuality  of  bis  attention^  to  every 
kind  of  business  in  which  he  was  employed,  he  a.voided 
confusion ;  he  retained  on  all  occasions  the  possession  of 
himself;  and  he  found  leisiire  for  reading  and  writing, 
and  for  all  his  literary  avocations,  without  encroaching  on 
that  time  which  he  appropriated  to  his  professipnal  duties 
.and  social  connexions. 

Perhaps  few  persons  ever  read  so  miich,  and  with  such 
advantage  to  themselves  and  others,  as  Dr.  Kippis.,  He 
informed  the  present  writer^ .  that  be  once  read,  for  three 
•years^  at  the:rate  of  sixteen. hours  a  day;  and  one  of  the 
works  which  he  read  entirely  through  was  the  ^^  General 
Vql.  XIX.  C  0 
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Dicti6nary/'  id  ten  volttiiuei$  Mio.  This,  he  adlded,  kid 
the  foundation  of  Iris  taste  and  dcUl  in  biographical  com* 
position. 

The  studies  in  ivUeh  Dr.  K^dpis  piinctpalty  excelled, 
were  those  of  the  classics,  ^Jb€  belies-iettres,  aiid  kktory ; 
beside  those  whicdi  were  icnmediateljr  connected  with  fait 
profession.  He  had  diligently  studied  the  history  of  hia 
own  country,  and  the  principles  of  the  British  com^tatiim* 
To  these  be  was  zealously  atitached,  and  these  he  ably 
defended.  Yet,  as  a  protestant  dissenter,  he  did  not 
entirely  escape  ^e  suspicion,  in  which  aloEiost  the  whole 
body  df  ptotestant  dissenters  was  involved,  of  being  dis^^ 
effected  to  the  constitution,  ^kbougfi  in  his  case  it  wae 
unjust.  He  was,  indeed,  a  warm  advocate  of  civil  and 
reliffious  liberty ;  and  he  lamented,  in  coismon  with  some 
of  me  best  and  wisest  of  men,  the  existence  of  certain 
acknowledged  ab^es ;  but  he  was  no  friend  to  that  wild 
theory  and  indiscriminate  innovation,  which  then  threatened 
the  desolation  of  Europe ;  and  while  he  wi^ed  for  a 
reformation  of  abuses  iu  a  peaceable,  legal,  and  constitn- 
tional  way,  it  was  still  his  opinion,  that  the  Britidi  con^ 
stitution,  with  all  its  defects  (and  what  oontrivanoe'  of 
iiuman  wisdom  can  be  perfect?),  wasadmivaUy  calcutated 
to  preserve  rational  liberty,  and  to  eiNitinue  pifodi^ctive  of 
national  prosperity.  With  these  sentiments,  when  he 
apprehended  that  certain  politieal  societies,  with  which  be 
•liad  long  associated,  were  going  too  far^  be  withdrew  his 
fiame ;  bat  he  never  abandoned  the  prinf:iples  upon  wbid& 
his  fivit  connection  with  them  was  founded.^ 

KIRBY  (John  J03HVA),  eminent  for  Us  taints  in^per-* 
speetive,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  'Kii4>y,  who  was 
origioaliy  a  sdioolmaster  at  Orfbrd,  and  who  is  known  to 
t^ographers  by  a  map  of  Suffolk  which  he  published,  and 
by  **  The  Suffolk  TraToHer,*'  13mo,  a  new  editton  of  whiob 
was  published  in  1764.  He  was  born  at  Parbam,  near 
Wickham^market,  in  1716,  and  settled  as  a  hoase-painter 
at  Ipswich  about  1738.  He  had  a  turn  for  drawing,  and 
publisbed,  early  in  life,  twelve  prtnls  of  castles,  ancient 
cborches,  and  monuments,  in  Suffolk,  with  a  small  do- 
ectiptive  pamphlet.  He  afterwards  becaqie  iottmata  with 
the  celebrated  artist  Gainsborough,  the  eontemptatioB  of 
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who$e  works  increased  bis  tai te  ^for  paiotiog^  but  he  bad 
T^ry  little  leisure  to  gultivate  it^  and  bas  left  only  a  few 
landscapes  in  tbe  po^sessiou  of  bis  family;  one  of  wbichy^ 
a  viet¥  of  tbe  old  kitchen  at  Glastonbury*»abbciy,  was  ex- 
hibited at  Spriog^gardens  in  1770. 

Beiog  of  a  ?ery  serious  and  studioqs  turn  of  mindj  bf^ 
in  bis  early  years^  from  bis  v^ry  cbildbpod,  employed  every 
leisurr  bour»  and  even  abridged  bis  natural  rest,  in  tb# 
at?quisition  of  useful  knowledge }  b^t  tbe  study  wbicb  renn 
dered  bis  name  best  known  to  tbe  world,  was  tbat  of  per<» 
speqtivet  on  wbicb  b^  wrote  a  valuably  treatise*  When  bei 
bad  made  a  considerable .  progress  in  tbis,  be  happened  to 
meet  with  Dr.  Brook  Taylor^s  b(^k>  which  furnished  bifd 
with  additional  bints>  and  rendered  bis  system  more  perfect. 
On  the  publication  of  this  wprk  in  17^4>,  be  was  requested 
by  the  society  of  arts  to  read  lectures  on  the  subject,  foe 
which  be  received  the  unanin^ous  thanks  of  its  members; 
But  though  bis  work  was  for  the  most  part  original^  such  wa» 
bis  modestv  and  gandour,  that  he  oply  called  it  ^*  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor's  Method  of  Perspective  made  easy.'' 

On  being  admitted  to  the  friendship  and  intimacy  of  sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Hogarth  (who  furnished  the  curiQus  frcm-^ 
tispiece  to  his.perspective),  and  most  of  the  othar  artists  of 
the  kingdom,  be  removed  from  Ipswich  to  London,  where 
be  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Bute*  This  no** 
bleman  introduced  him  to  his  present  miyesty  wben  prinee 
of  Wales,  by  whom  he  was  ever  after  highly  and  de-^ 
served  ly  honoured.  He  was  made  clerk  of  the  works  at 
Kew,  and  under  his  majesty's  patronage,  who  defrayed 
the  expense  of  tbe  plates,  he  published  in  1761  his  very 
splendid  work,  ^^  The  Perspective  of  Architecture,"  2  vols* 
folio.  In  this  work  IVfr.  Kirby  wholly  confined  himself  to 
architectural  refNpeseulatioas ;  and  gave  a  variety  of  de^ 
signs,  elegantly  drawn  and  engraved,  which  he  submitted 
as  ^'  new  principles  fbr  a  complete  system  of  tbe  perspec* 
tive  of  .architecture,  both  as  it  relates  to  the  true  delioea- 
iioQ  of  objects,  and  U)e  doctrine  of  light  and  shadow.'*. 
Mr.  Edwards,  boweverri'wiarks,  as  a  curimis  circumstaooe^ 
that  the  plates  of  this  work  contaiA  no  example  of  archi'» 
teoturfil  features  disposed  obliqueb/  to  the  picture;  a  cir- 
cumstance from  which  he  would  infer  that  Mr.  Kivby  wiu: 
no  great  adept  in  architecture,  and  that  his  practice  in  per* 
spective  waa  not  very  comprebentive,  especially  as  his  iSrst 
work  ii  equally  deficient  with  the  last  in  what  relates  to 
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mouldings,  when  inclined  to  the  picture,  which  position,  if 
not  the  most  abstruse  in  theory,  is  yet  among  the  most 
trouhlesome  in  operation,  and  therefore  ought  to  have 
been  demonstrated. 

Before  the  appearance  of  this  work  he  wrote  a  pamphlet 
in  vindication  of  the  feme  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  which  was 
indirectly  struck  at  in  the  translation  of  a  treatise  on  per- 
spective by  a  foreigner.  This  pamphlet  (which  lias  no 
date)  was  entitled  <^  Dr.  Brook  Taylor^s  Method  of  Per* 
spective,  compared  with  die  examples  lately  published  on 
the  subject,  as  Sirigatti's,'*  4to,  In  1766,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  WUliam,  then  of  Witnesham,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  attorney  at  law  (who  died  Sept.  25,  1791,  aged 
aeventy-two)  he  published  an  improved  edition  of  their 
father's  map  of  Suffolk,  on  a  larger  scale,  with  engravings 
of  the  arms  of  the  principal  families  in  the  county.  In 
1768  he  published  a  third  edition  of  his  treatise  on  per- 
spective, with  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Bute;  He  was  a 
member  both  of  the  royal  and  antiquary  societies ;  anjl 
when  the  chartered  society  of  artists  was  disturbed  by  the 
illiberal  conduct  of  some  of  the  members,  Mr.  Kirby  was 
elected  president  in  the  place  of  Hayman,  but  he  soon  rer 
signed  the  chair.  He  died  June  20, 1774,  and  his  widow 
the  following  year,  and  were  both  buried  in  Kew  church- 
yard.  By  his  wife  he  had  only  two  children,  WilKam,  a 
promising  artist,  who  died  in  1771,  and  Sarah,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Trimmer,  of  Brentford,  a  lady  justly 
<ielebrated  for  her  numerous  works  for  the  religious  tnstruc- 
tion  of  the  young. ' 

KIRCH  (Godfrey),  the  first  of  a  family  of  astronomers, 
ef  considerable  note,  was  bom  at  Guben,  in  Lower  Lusa- 
tia,  in  1640,  and  educated  at  Leipsic,  where  he  acquired 
reputation  by  the  almanacs  which  he  published.  In  1692 
he  married  Mary  Margaret  Winckelman,  who  renderied  him 
much  useful  assistance  by  making  astronomical  observa* 
tions  for  the  construction  of  his  Ephemerides.  In  1701, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  BeHiii 
by  Frederic  L  king  of  Prussia,  that  prince  appointed  him 
a  membtfer  of  the  society,  and  astronomer  in  ordinary,  with 
an  honourabte  pensioti  for  his  support.  He  died  at  Berlia 
in  1710,  at  the  i^  <^  seventy-one  years.     He  bad  been^ 
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in  the  babit  of  corresponding  with  all  the  learned  socielies 
of  Europe,  and  published  a  variety  of  astronomical  tneatises, 
which  .are  in  considerable  estimation..    His  wife,  Mary 
Margaret,  the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman  at  Pa-> 
nitzsh,  a  village  near  Leipsic,  where  she  was  born  in  1670, 
was  early  nptic^d  for  her  astronomical  talents^  and  in.  1702, 
some  years  after  her  marriage,  she  first  saw  a  comet,  upon 
,  which  M.  Kirch  published ,  his  observations.     In  .1707  she 
discov^ered  a  peculiar  aurora  borealis,  mentioned  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  for  1716. 
These  exertions  of  her  genius  procured  her  the  esteem  of 
the  learned  at  Berlin,  notwithstanding  whic^  she  was  ia 
ivery  low  circumstances  when  her  husband  died.    3he  con- 
trived to  maintain  herself  and  educate  her  children,  by  con** 
•tructipg  almanacs;,  and,  in  1711,  she  published  ai  disser- 
tation entitled  ^^  Preparations  for  observing  the  grand  Con- 
junctions of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c."   Soon  after  this  she  found 
.  a  patron  in  the  baron  de  Throsick,  and  on  bis  death  two 
years  afterwards,  Removed  to  Dantzic,  when  Peter  the  Gr>^at 
wished  to  engage  her  to  settle  in  his  empire.  She  preferred 
her  native  country;  and,  in  1716,  accompanied  her  son  to 
,  Berlin^  where  she  was  appointed  astronomer  to  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  that  city,  and  died  therein  1720b    Their 
son  Christian  Frederic,  bom  at  Gubeo  in  1694,  who  also 
discovered  an  early  and  very  strong  bias  for  scientific  pur- 
suits, commenced  his  studies  at  Berlin,    and  :afterwBrda 
continued  them  at  Halle,  whence  he  made  excursions  for 
improvement  to  Nuremberg,  Leipsio,  and  Prassia.     He 
was  employed  a  considerable  time  in  the  observatory  at 
Daotzicy  and  during  his  residence  here^  the  cssar,.  Peter 
the  Great,  offered  him  an  establishment  at  Moscow ;  but 
bis  attachment  to  his  mother,  who  was  averse  from  leaving 
£rermany,  led  him  to  decline  it     In  1717  he  was  made 
Biember  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  and  in  1723 
he  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member  of  the  ^  royal  aca* 
demy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  he  shewed  himself  worthy 
.  of  that  distinction  by  the  frequent  valuable  contributions 
which  he  transmitted  to  them  during  the  remainder  of  his 
.  life.    He  died  in  1740,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  bis  age. 
He  DMblished  several  works  connected  with  astrooomy, 
<  wbicb  were  in  considerable  repulsion  at  the  period  in 
which  he  flourished. ' 
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K  IRC  HER  (AtHAKAStOs),  a  philbfeoph^f  (ttid  matbed:ia« 
tician  of  considerable  iearningy  wa&  born  at  Futde,  in  Get* 
many,  1601.     He  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  161S  ; 
and  after  going  through  th^  regular  course  of  studies,  du- 
ring which  his  talents  and  industry  were  equally  conspi*^ 
cuous,  he  taught  philosophy,  mathematics,   the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  languages,  in  the  university  of  Wirtzburg,  in 
^  Franconia.    The  war  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Swe- 
den made  in  Grermany,  disturbing  his  repose  here,  be  re<^ 
tired  into  France,  and  settled  in  the  Jesuits  college  at  Avig- 
non, where  he  was  in  163S.     He  was  afterwards  called  to 
Rome  to  teach  mathematics  in  the  Roman  college  ;  whieh 
be  did  six  years.     He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  hi 
that  city ;  and  for  some  time  professed  the  Hebrew  Ian* 
guage.    He  died  in  1 680,  after  having  pubthhed  no  lesa 
than  twenty-two  Volumes  in  folio,  eleven  in  quarto,  and 
three  in  octavo,  in  all  which,  however,  he  discovers  too 
ttiuch  of  that  species  of  learning  which  is  of  Kttle  use.     He 
was  always  credulous,  inaccurate,  and  careless  of  what  he 
asserted.  Some  reckon  as  his  principal  work,  his  *^  OedfpH^ia 
Agyplaacus :  hoc  est,  universalis  hieroglypfaicd?  vecertiM 
doctrin«e  temporum  injuria  abolites,  instaurbtio.     Romse, 
1 053,  &c."  in  4  vols,  folio.    Kircber  was  more  than  ot- 
«Knafily  addicted  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphical  characters ; 
and  conld  always  find  a  plausible,  if  not  a  true  mearring 
lor  them.  As  his  rage  for  hieroglyphics  was  justly  esteemed 
ndiculous,  some  young .  scholars  resolved  to  divert  them*' 
•elves  a  litde  at  his  expence.    With  this  view  Aey  en- 
{gr^Kved  some  unmeaning  fantastic  characters,  or  figures, 
upon  a  shapeless  piece  of  stone,  and  bad  it  buried  iff  a 
l^ace  which  was  shortly  to  be  dug  up.    tt  was  then  carried 
*  to  Kireher,  as  a  most  singuilar  curiosity  ;  and  he,  enraptured 
at  the  discovery,  applied  bimself  irtstantly  to  explaiii  the 
bierodyphic,  and  made  it,  at  length,  in  his  opinion,  very 
inielhgible.    Among  Kircher's  other  works  are,  **  Pneki- 
ftiones  Magneticse,**  1654,  fol. ;  «^  Primitise  Gnom6nic«  €a- 
toptie«e,**  4to ;  <<  Ars  magna  lucis  et  umbrs^,'*  Romse,  I'64€, 
fetf. ;  *' Musorgia  Universalis,"  1650,  2  vols.  foKo.     Dr. 
Bomey  nnys  this,  which  treats  of  music,  is  a  large  bodt ; 
but  a  much  larger  might  be  ctmiposed  in  pointifrg  out  its 
errors  and  absurdities.*   For  mrbat  is  useful  i^  it  be  was 
obliged  to  father  Mersenne,  in  his  "  Harmonie  Universelle.** 
^' Qbeliacus  Pampbilius,^'  1650,  fol.;  <*  Itinerarium  exta- 
ticum,'*  4to ;   «  Obeliscus  ^gyptianus/*  fol. ;   "  Mundus 
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fttbterraneti^/^  1619,2  Tals;fol. ;  <'  Ckina  illusfcratay  ^  16#7» 
faL  translated  into  Frelrich  by  F.  S.  d^Alqycii^y  1670,  fd. ; 
«  Turris  Babel,"  fol. ;  *'  Area  Noe,"  fol. ;  «  Latiuai/' 
1671,  fol.  a  valuable  work;  ^'Pbonurgia  nova,"  1673^, feL; 
'^Ars  sciendi  combinatorial'  1669^  foL;  ^^Polygraphia/' 
1663,  fol.  &c.  ^ 

KIRCHER  (Conrad),  a  Gerinan  Prote^anl  divine, 
was  settled  at  Augsburg,  and  wrote  a  very  learned  add  labo- 
rious work,  of  considerable  use'  in  illustrating  the  g^enUine 
aeme  of  the  Holy  Scriptdres,  entitled  **  Concordalitid  ve- 
^ris  Testament!  Grascab,  Ebreeis  Vocibus  re^oadefites 
n^aXffifhL  Simul  enim  et  Lexicon  EbraicoJatinum,"  &e. 
Francfort,  1607,  2  voU.  4to.  This  work,  which  is  a  He- 
brew Dictionary  and  Concordance,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended by  fatbier  Sim()n,  when  treating  of  the  best  me- 
thods to  be  adopted  in  undertaking  any  new  translation  of  thfe 
Scriptores.  It  contains  all  the  Hebrew  wordls  in  the  Old 
Testamenl,  in^oduced  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  under- 
n^th  is  the  Greek  version  of  them  from  the  Septuagkit, 
followed,  by  a  collection  of  the  pas8age.s  of  Scriptoi^  in 
which  those  words  are  differently  interpreted.  ltd  pvio- 
cipat  fault  is,  that  he  follows  the  edition  of  Aldala  de 
Henarez,  instead  of  that  of  Rome,  which  is  the  best.  The 
Concordance  published .  by  Trommius  has  eclipsed  Kir- 
cher's,  and  is  justly  preferred  t6  it.  Of  Kircber's  private 
history  we  find  no  account.* 

KIRCHMAN  (John),  a  learned  Ceroiaii,.  was  bom  ih 
1575,  at  Lubeck,  wher^  his  father  was  a  mercbatit.  He 
ftiidied  in  his  native  place  till  be  wa9  eighteeik  years  of 
age,  and  then  went  to  Francfoft  on  the  Oder,  where  he 
continued  four  years,  in  a  constant .  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures, and  close  application  to  hia  books.  H6  afterwarda 
atudied  in  the  university  of  Jena,  and  then  in  that  of 
Strasburg;  and  some  time  after^  a  burgo-mast^r  of  Lune^ 
hurg,  who  had  received  a'  ^eat  char^ter  ctf  bim^  chose 
htm  to  accompany  bis  son  as  tniveliiog  tutor,  into  Franise 
and  Italy.  He  returned  to  Germany  in*  160^  ;  and,  stop^ 
ping,  at  Rostock,  acquired  so  much  reputation,,  that  the 
next  year  he  was  appcmted  professor  of  poetry.  The 
work  which  he  published  in  1604y  ^<  De  funeribua  Ro<- 
manoram,''  added  not  a  little  to  bis  fame.    He  afterwards 
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published  another  work,  ^^  De  annulis/*  which  was  abo^ 
much  esteenaed,  as  a  correct  illustration  of  those  antiqui* 
ties.  He  was  muph  employed  in  education,  and  a  great 
many  scholars  were  sent  to  him  from  the  other  cities  of 
Germany.  At  length  the  magistrates  of  Lubeck,  wanting 
a  new  principal  or  rector  for  their  college,  desir^  him  to 
take  that  office  upon  him ;  and  he^was  accordingly  installed 
into  it  in  I&IS.  He. performed  the  functions  of  it  the  re« 
mainder  of  his  days  with  the  greatest  care,  and  it  is  un- 
justly that  some  have  attributed  the  decline  of  the  college^ 
which  happened  in  his  time,  to  bis  negligence.  He  died, 
March  120,  1643  ;  and  the  4th  of  May,  his  funeral  ofittion 
was  'pronounced  at  Lubeck,  by  James  Stolterfbot,  who 
bad  married  his  eldest  daughter. 

The  two  works  already  mentioned,  are  his  principal  per* 
formances,  yet  he  was  the  author  of  other  things ;  of  trea* 
tises  upon  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  funeral  orations.  He 
published  also  in  Latin,  '*  The  horoscope  o(  the  first-bom 
son  of  the  most  illustrious  prince,  Adolphus  Frederic,  duke 
of  Mecklenburg,"  1604,  4to,  in  which  he  d&ows  a  good 
deal  of  superstition.^ 

KIRSTENIUS  (Peter),  professor  of  physic  at  Upsal^ 
and  physician  extraordinary  to  Christina  queen  of  Sweden, 
was  born  Dec.  25,  1577,  at  Breslaw,  in  Silesia,  where  hia 
father  was  a  merchant.  He  lost  his  parents  when  he  was 
very  youngs  but  his  guardians,  •  as  they  intended  him  for 
bis  father*s  profession,  had  him  well  instructed  in  such 
knowledge  as  might  prepare  him  tor  it.  Kirstenius^  bow-^ 
ever,  had  a  turn  for  general  literature,  in  which  they  thought 
it  proper  to  indulge  him.  H^  accordingly  learned  the  Gredc 
and  Latin  tongues,  and  even  Hebrew  and  Syriac;  and  with  a 
view  to  his  intended  object,  cultivated  natural  philosophy^ 
botany,  and  anatomy,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  his  natiye 
place.  Afterwards  be  spent  four  years  at  the  universities 
of  Leipsic,  Wittemberg,  and  Jena;  and  havii^  made  a 
great  progress  under  the  ablest  professors,  he  took  a  jour- 
fiey  into  the  Low*Countries,  aud  into  France. .  He  had 
been  told  that  a  man  could  not  distinguish  himself  in  th^ 
practice  of  pbysic,  unless  he  understood  Avscenna ;  and, 
knowing  the  translation  of  that  physician's  works  to  be 
very  bad,  be  bad  a  strong  inclination  to  learn^  Arabic.  To 
thb  be  was  urged  by  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Isaac  Cas^ubpni 
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wbo  thought  hie  might  do  great  service  to  the  public  of 
letters  in  that, pursuit;  and  he  resolved  to  read  not  only 
Avicenna,  but  also  Mesue,  Rhasisi  Abenzoar,  Abukasis^ 
aud  Averroes.  This  course,  however,  did  not  hinder  him 
from  gratifying  the  inclination  he  had  to  travel,  in  which 
he  spent  seven  years.  He  took  a  doctor  of  physic's  de<> 
gree  at  Basil,  in  160L;  and  then  visited  Italy,  Spain, 
England,  and  even  Greece  and  Asia.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn into  Silesia,  he  went  to  Jena,  and  married  a  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  eight  children.  In  1610  he  was  appointed 
by  the  magistrates  of  Bresiaw,  to  the  direction  of  their 
eollege  and  schools ;  but  a  fit  of  sickness  inclined  him  to 
vesign  that  difficult  employment,  and  he  now  applied  him- 
self entirely  to  the  study  pf  Arabic,  and  to  the  practice  of 
physic.  He  succeeded  greatly  in  his  application  to  the 
Arabic,  and  was  so  zealous  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  it, 
that  he  employed  all  the  money  he  coiild  spare  in  printing 
Arabic  books.  For  some  reasons  not  stated  by  his  bio- 
graphers, be  removed  into  Prussia,  where  he  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  the  fapaily  of  chancellor  Oxen- 
fitiern,  whom. he  accompanied  into  Sweden;  and  in  1636 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  physic  in  the  university  of 
Upsal,  and- physician  to  the  queen.  His  constitution, 
however,  being  much  broken,  he. did  not  enjoy  these  ad-* 
vantages  above  four  years,  dying  April  8,  1640*  He  was 
one  of  those  few  who  joined  piety  to  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic. It  is  observed  in  his.  epitaph,  inscribed  by  Scbroer 
to^  his  memory,  that  he  understood  twenty-six  languages. 
.  He  published  several  works,  valuable  to  divines  as  well 
as  to  those  of  his  own  faculty/:  1.  ^'  Grammatica  Arabica,^* 
46.08.  2.  ^*  Tria  specimina  characterum  Arabicorum,"  &c« 
foL  3.  '^  Decas  sacra  Canticorum  &  Carminum  Arabico* 
ram  ex  aliquot  MSS.  cum  Latina  ad  verbum  interpreta* 
tione,'*  1609,  ^vo.  4.  ^^  Vitse  quatuor  evangelistarum  ex 
antiquissimo  codice  MS.  Arabico  erutae,"  160d,  folio.  5. 
^*  Liber  secundus^  canonis  Avicennse,  typis  Arabicis  ex 
MSS.  editus,  &  ad  verbum  in  Latinum  translatus,  notisque 
tectum  concementibus  illustratiis,"  1610,  fol.  6.  <<  Liber 
^e  vero  usu  &  abusu  medicins,"  1610,  8vo.  7.  ^*  Nosts 
in  evangelium  S.  ^atthaei  ex  collatione  textuum  Arabico- 
rum,  Syriaconim,  iEgyptiacorum,  GrsBCorum,  et  Latino* 
ram,''  161 1,  fol.  8.  ''  Gpistola  S.  Jud^  ex  MS.  HeideU 
bergensi  Arabico  ^d  verbum  translata/'  &c.  16  U^  foU  and 
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a  ^  Latin  Oration/'  deKrered  wben  he  tvas  instaDed  redor 
of  the  college  at  Breslaw,  in  1610.' 

K IR  W  A  N  (Walter  Blake),  a  celebrated  Irish  fHmcher, 

descended  from  an  ancient  Roman  catholic  famfyy  was 

bom  in  Galtray,  about  1754.     He  was  sent  i«  earty  yoath 

to  tlie  college  of  the  English  Jesoiu  at  St.  Omer's  f  and  at 

the  age  of  seventeen  embarked  for  the  DaniA  isbtod  of 

Ht  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  protection  of  hit 

iatber^s  cousin^german,  who  had  large  possessions  there ; 

hot  after  enduring  for  six  years  a  climate  pemicions  to  his 

delicate  constitution,   and  spectacles  of  oppression  and 

cruelty  shocking  to  his  feelings,  he  retnmed  to  Surope  in 

disgust     He  then  went  to  the  uniyersity  of  Louviun,  where 

he  received  priest*s  orders,  and  was  soon  after  honoured 

with  the  chair  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy.     In  1778 

be  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Neapolitan  ambassador 

at  the  British  court,  and  at  this  time  attained  some  fame 

as  a  preacher,  and  published  some  sermons,  of  wbichi 

however,  we  find  no  notice  in  any  literary  journal,  and  as 

his  family  could  ttot  discover  any  copies,  we  suspect  hi$ 

biographer  has  been  mistaken  in  thi«  point.    In  1787  be 

resolved  to  conform  to  the  established  religion,  for  what 

reasoir  we  are  not  told,  unless  *<  a  conviction  tba«  he  should 

thus  obtain  more  eafensive  opportunities  of  doing  good.'^ 

He  was  aceordinely  introduced  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Hastings^ 

archdeacon  of  Dublin,  to  his  first  protestant  congregation, 

in  St.  Peter's  chureh,  where  he  preached  on  June  i4tb  of 

that  year.    His  audience  was  impatient  to  bear  the  causes 

of  his  conversion,  but  neither  at  this  thne,  nor  any  other, 

either  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  his  most  confidential  eommuni^ 

cations,  did  he  **  breathe  a  syllable  of  cbntemf^  or  re* 

proach  against  any  religions  persuasion  wbiMlev^.*' 

For  some  time  after  Ins  conformity,  he  preached  every 
Sunday  in  St.  Peter's  church ;  and  the  collections  for  the 
poor  on  every  occasion  rose  four  or  fii^e-f<rfd  above  their 
usual  amount  Before  the  expiration  of  his  first  year,  he 
was  wholly  reserved  for  the  task  of  preaching  diarity  ser* 
mon^;  and  on  Nov.  5,  1788,  the  governors  ^  the  gpeneral 
d;iily  schools  of  several  parishes  entered  into  a  resoJertioiii 
"  That  from  the  effects  which  the  diseawrses  of  the  re«. 
Walter  Bhke  Kirwan,  ftom  the  palpit,  hsrvii  had,  his  of- 
ficiating in  this  metropolis  was  considered  a  peculiar 
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oitianil  advantag^^  and  that  Testtiet  should  bd  called  to 
consider  the  most  effectual  method  to  secure  to  the  citj 
an  uistrofnent,  under  Providence,  of  so  much  public  be* 
nefit/'  In  tbe  same  year  be  was  preferred  by  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Dttbhn,  to  the  prebend  of  Howtb,  and  in  the 
next  year  to  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas-^ Without,  the  joint 
income  of  ft bicffa  amounted  to  about  400^;  a  year.  He  re* 
signed  the  prebend,  howeter^  on  being  presented  in  1800, 
by  the  marqim  C^MrnwaUisy  then  lord-lieutenanti  to  the 
deanery  of  Killala,  worth  about  400/.  a  year. 

Wonders  are  told  of  bn  popularity*  Whenever  he 
}ireached,  such  mokitudes  assemhied  that  it  was  necessary 
to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  church  by  guards  and  pali* 
•a^oeiB^  He  waa  presented  with  addresses  and  pteees  o£ 
plate  from  every  parish,  and  the  freedom  of  rarions  cor* 
porations ;  his  portrait  was  painted  and  engraved  by  the 
most  eminent  artists,  and  the  collections  at  his  sermons 
£sr  exceeded  any  that  ever  were  known.  Even  in  times  of 
public  calamity  and  distress,,  his  irresistible  powers  of  per- 
suasion repeatedly  produced  contributions  exceeding  a 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds  at  a  sermon  ;  and  his 
hearers,  not  content  with  emptying  their  purses  into  the 
piate^  sometimes  threw  in  jewels  or  watches,  as  earaest  of 
further  benefeotionSk  He  died^  exhausted  as  we  are  tpld^ 
by  the  fatignes  of  his  mission,  Oct.  27,  1805,  leaving  a 
wtriow  with  twa  sons  and  two  daughters,  to  whom  his  mtt>» 
jesty  granted  a  pension  of  Soe/.  a  year  for  the  lifb  of  tbe 
widow,  with  reversion  to  the  daughters.  In  18 14^  a  vo* 
lume  of  bis  *^  Sermons"  was  printed  Sat  the  benefit  of  hit 
ionsy  who  are  net  included  in  the  above  provision.  From 
these  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  his  ex* 
treme  popuflarity.  There  are  in  them  many  animated  and 
brilKant  passages  addressed  to^  the  fedings  and  passions^ 
and  these,'  we  presume,  wecer  assisted  by  a  manner  suited 
to  his  audience,  of  which  we  can  form  no  opinion.  His 
talents^  however,  as  directed  to  one  point,  tbat  of  reeom«* 
mending  charity^  were  onqoesttonaibly  successful  beyond 
«H  precedent)  and  his  privaie  character  well  corresponded 
to  his  pablic  sentiments.  He  was  a  man  of  acute  feelings 
amiable,  famnane^  and  beneAcent.* 
'  KLEIST  (CHaisrruiJi  £waij)r  Yon),  a  German  poet,  was 
hem  at  ZoeUiOi  in  Pomerania^  in  1715,  and  educated 
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partly  at  the  Jesuits'  eoHege  in  Upper  Poland,  and  partly 
at  the  academy  of  Dantzic,  and  the  university  of  Konigs*^ 
berg.  At  the  age  of  twenty*one  he  entered  the  Danish 
military  service,  and  then  into  that  of  Prussia,  where  he 
hzA  a  commission  in  the  regiment  of  prince  Henry,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  intimacy  with  all 
the  great  characters  at  Potsdam.  He  was  particularly  no* 
ticed  by  the  king,  and  advanced  in  the  army.  Having  ob« 
talned  leave  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  1 759^ 
be  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  KunnersdorfF,  in  the  forty<i» 
fourth  year  of  his  a^.  His  principal  work,  as  a  poet,  was 
entitled  ^^  Spring,*'  which  was  first  published  in  1749,  and 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  compared 
with  our  Thomson.  He  wrote  idylls  in  the  manner  of  Ges^ 
tier,  in  which  be  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  language 
of  shepherds,  but  has  introduced  gardeners  and  fishermen. 
He  was  the  author  also  of  some  moral  treatises,  which  have 
not  been  published,  and  oif  a  military  romance  entitled 
<'  Cissides,"  printed  in  1759,  in  which  there  are  many 
animated  descriptions  of  sceties  of  war.  Kleist  was  a  ge* 
neral  scholar,  and  spoke  with  facility,  the  German,  Latio^ 
French,  Polish,  and  Danish  languages. ' 

KLOPSTOCK  (Fredebic  TH£OPHiLUg),  a  German  poet 
of  the  greatest  renown,  waft  born  at  ^aedlinburg,  July  2, 
.1724.  He  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children,  and  distin- 
guished/ himself  in  his  youtb  among  his  eompamons  in  bO'^ 
dily  and  mental  exercises.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went 
to  college,  and  being  placed  under  Frettag,  a  very  able 
tutor,  be  made  bimself  familiar  with  the  languages,  and 
acquiring  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  tiie  best  classical  au* 
thors,  made  attempts  in  composition  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  In  the  latter  he  wrote  some  pastorals,  but  notcoii* 
tented  with  these  humbler  efforts,  be  formed  at  this  eaily 
period  the  resolution  of  composing  an  epic  poem^  and  fix4erd 
upon  the  *^  Messiah"  as  bis  subject.  Such  an  effort  was 
not  known  in  the  German  language ;  and  the  high  opinibti 
be  bad  of  Virgil,  his  favourite  pioet  amongst  the  ancients  >; 
the  honour  of  b^ing  the  first  who  should  offer  die  German 
public  a  work  like  the^neid;  the  warmth  dP  patriotisfld 
that  early  animated  him  to  raise  the  fame  of  German  litei* 
rature  in  this  particular  to  a  level  with  that  of  other  Euro- 
pean  countries;  the  indignation  he  felt,  in  reading  the  book 
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i»f  a  Frenchman,  who  bad  denied  the  Germans  every  talent 
for  poetry ; — all  combined  with  the  consciousness  of  his 
oiyn  superior  powers,  to  spur  him  on  to  the  execution  of 
his  exalted  purpose.  In  1745  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Jena,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology ;  hut  in 
the  midst  of  his  academical  pursuits  he  was  planning  his 
projected  work,  and  sketched  out  his  three  first  cantos, 
first  in  prose,  but  afterwards  in  hexameters,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  having  introduced  a  metre  into  German 
poetify,  as  ever  afterwards  to  defend  this  mode  of  versiBca- 
tion. '  In  1^46,  he  removed  from  Jena  to  Leipsic,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  a  society  of  young  men  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  literary  club  for  mutual  improvement* 
About  this  time  he  exercised  his  genius  in  lyric  composi- 
tions. Several  of  his  odes,  together  with  the  three  first 
cantos  of  his  Messiah,  appeared  in  a  periodical  papef  en- 
titled '^  Bremen  Contributions.'*  At  length  the  publica-* 
tion  of  ten  books  of  his  Messiah  made  his  name  known 
throughout  Germany,  and  raised  his  reputation  very  high* 
It  found  friends  and  enemies,  admirers  and  critics,  every 
where;  but  its  approbation  was  owing  as  much  to  the  sa« 
credness  of  the  matter  as  the  beauty  of  the  poetry :  Chris- 
tian readers  loved  it  as  a  book  that  afforded  them  at  lengthy 
amidst  the  themes  of  orthodoxy,  some  scope  for  devout 
feeling;  young  preachers  quoted  it  in  the  pulpit^  and 
coupled  the  name  of  Klopstock  with  that  of  the  prophets. 
The  stauncher  class  of  divines,  indeed,  gave  the  poem  the 
appellation  of  presumptuous  fietion,  contaminating  the 
scripture- history  with  fables,  and  undermining  the  faith. 
The  partisans  of  the  German  grammarian  Gottsched  raised 
the  greatest  clatftour  against  the  work,  on  the  ground  ofthe 
language,  and  sought  by  poor  arguments  and  sorry  wit  to 
depreciate  its  merits.  The  Swiss  critics,  as  opponents  to 
the  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  extolled  and  defended  it 
inth  all  their  might.  Bodmer,  in  particular,  the  admirer 
add  translator  of  Milton^  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Ger- 
man epic  bard  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  and  contributed 
Very  greatly,  by  his  warm  euloginm,  to  accelerate  the 
iintvertal  celebrity  of  his  poem.  Klopstock  heard  and  pro- 
fited by  the  public  disquisitions,  but  never  engaged  in  any 
bf  the  disputes.      ' 

,:  Klopstock^travelled  mto  Switzerland  iti  1750,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Bodmer  of  Zurich,  in  consequence  of  an  inviution, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  tokeu  of  respect.    The 
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sublime  scenery  of  that  country^  the  simplicity  of  tlie  ib- 
babitants,  and  the  freedom  tbey  eojoyed,  were  much  suited 
to  bis  taste.  Here  be  intended  to  have  spent  the  remainder 
of  bis  hfe^  but  baron  BerostorfF  caused  an  invitation  to  be 
sent  lohim  to  reside  at  Copenbagi^Hf  with  assurances  of 
such  a  pension  as  would  make  him  independent.  Klop-* 
stock  acceded  to  tlie  proposal,  and  set  out  in  1751,  by  tbe 
way  of  Brunswick  and  Hamburgh,  at  which  latter  place  be 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  MuHer,  a  lady  perfectly 
adajsted  to  his  own  mod,  whom  he  soon  after  married. 
They  seemed  destined  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  eoupleS| 
but  be  was  soon  deprived  of  her^  for  she  died  in  childbed  ; 
her  memory,  however,  was  sacred  to  Klopstock  to  tbe  last 
moment  of  bis  existence.  He  lived  chiefly  at  CopenbagenL 
till  1771,  after  which  he  resided  at  Hamburgh  as  Danish 
legate,  and  counsellor  of  the  margrave  of  B^deo,  who  gave 
bim  a  pension.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  wa9  little  varied 
by  incidents,  and  after  he  had  brought  the  Messiah  (o  Q, 
conclusion,  he  continued  to  employ  himself  in  composition, 
and  in  tbe  correction  and  revision  of  his  works*  He  died 
at  Hamburgh,  March  14,  1803,  beiog  seven ty«nine  years 
of  age,  and  was  interred  with  tbe  greatest  solemnity,  not 
uomis^d  with  superstitious  and  fanciful  circumstances^  By 
those  who  were  intimate  with  bim  he  is  represented  as  a 
truly  amiable  man,  bappies^  in  a  small  circle  of  private 
friends,  and  particularly  fond  of  the  society  of  young  per<r 
sons.  Tbe  character  of  Klopstock,  as  a  poet,  is  that  of 
exuberance  of  imagination  and  sentiment.  His  sublimity 
is  great,  but  he  is  apt  to  Jose  himself  in  mystical  abstrac* 
tion,  and  his  excess  of  feeling  sometimes  betrays  him  into 
rant  and  extravagance*  His  odes  and  lyric  poems  have 
likewise  been  much  admired  by  his  countrymen,  and  his 
dramas  display  great  force  and  dignity,  but  they  are  better 
adikpted  to  the  closet  than  the  stage.  The  great  merit  of 
bis  works  is  in  the  diction ;  he  enchants  by  bis  noble  |kn4 
energetic  style,  but  their  beauties  cannot  be  preserved  in 
a  translation,  and  it  is  in  Germany  alone  that  tbey  can  be 
aufficiently  appreciated!  As  an  excellent  specimen  of  his 
talents  as  a  prose  writer,  we  may  notice  his  ^*  Qrammatical 
Pialogues,"  which  abound  with  judicious  remarks.  * 

KLOTZ  (Christian  Adolphus),  an  eminent  German 

Criti<^  was  born  in  1738»  at  Biscbofswerden,  Qear  Pres* 

.     -  •        ■  •     ■  . 

>  Blemoin  of  Fred«rit  and  Msissiei  klopstock,  1909,  9?o«— Beef's  Cj6q* 
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den,  wbere  hi»  ffttbcr  was  a  cl^gymaD.    A«  to  his  6r9^ 
years,  be  uaed  io  tell  Harles  that  be  coul4  not  reiQember 
bow!  thty  were  spent,  exoept  tbal  be  was  seven  years  old 
before  bis  parents  could  by  any  means  prevail  on  bim  tp 
iearn  any  tbing.    Soon  after  tbati  bowever*  be  was  3adr 
denly  seized  witfa  suc^  an  attacbment  to  letters,  tbat  bis 
parents  spared  no  expence  to  gratify  bis  taste,  and  to  en- 
able bim  to  cultivate  bis  talents  to  tbe  best  advantage*     He 
employed  bis  leisure  bours  in  composing  and  reciting  Ger^ 
man  verses,  a»d  profited  very  mucb  under  Foerstelius,  wbo 
was  bis  private  preceptor,  and  afterwards  at  Misna,  under 
Weiss  and  Clemannus,     He  studied  afterwards  at  Gorlit^, 
under  Baumeister,  wbo  taiigbt  bim  tbe  classics,  and  lodged 
him  io  bis  bouse.     Here  Klotas  used  to  say  be  spent  fnore 
Juippy  days  than  he  was  persuaded  be  sbould  ever  see 
again.    During  bis  stay  here,  which  lasted  two  years,  b^ 
gave  a  speciqieii  of  bis  powers  in  versification,  by  a  poeqii 
composed  on  tbe  **  Destruction  of  Zittau,*'  which  was  laid 
waste  in  1757.    In  1758  be  proceeded  to  Leipsio  to  study 
jurisprudence,  and  while  here  he  published  several  papers 
in  the  ^^  Act^  Eruditoruoi,"  and  some  separate  pieces.    In 
17i6l  be  published  his  ^^Opuscula  Poetica,"  containing 
twenty* tbnae  odes,  three  satires,  and  as  many  elegies.  From 
Leipsic  be  repaired  to  Jena,  where  be  opened  a  school, 
which  was  wdLattend^d.    Having  accepted  of  an  invitation 
to  a  professorship  at  tbe  university  of  Gottingeo  in  1762, 
be  set  off  for  tbat  place,  and  almost  immediately  after  bis 
arrival  be  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness,  from  which, 
however,  be  recovered,  and  immediately  published  a  trea-* 
tise.  ^^  De  Verecendia  Virgilii,"  to  which  were  added  three 
dissertations  relative  to  tbe  eclogues  of  tbe  poet.     He  also 
published  <<  Miscellanea  Critica,''  and  applied .  himself  ^ 
the  study  of  ancient  geois  and  paintings^  with  which  he 
became  well  acquainted.     His  celebrity  had  now  increased 
so  mucb,  that  he  received  two  offers  in  the  same  dayi  one 
from  tbe  prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  to  be  professor.of  tbe 
Oriental  languages  at  Qiessen,  and  the  other  frona  htsi 
Prussian  majesty,  to  be  professor  of  eloquence  at  HaUe. 
While  be  was  deliberating  respecting  the  choice  he  should 
make,  he  \m$  nominated  by  hi9  Britannic  majesty  Io  he 
pcofessor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  with  an  inoipeased 
salary,  which  induced  him  to  reimain  in  that  city,  till  tome- 
attempts  were  made  to  ruin  hb  reputation.  He  then  quitted 
Gottingen,  and  accepted  an  oibr  made  him  by  his  Prus- 
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«ati  majesty^  of  bc^iug  ptofc^or  of  phflosopby  and  e\a* 
quetice  at  Halle,  with  the  rank  and  title  of  aulic  counsellor. 
While  preparing  for  his  departure,  he  published  ''  Historia 
Nummorum  Contumeliosorum  et  Satyricorom/'  containing 
a  history  of  these  coins;  and  on  his  removal  to  Halle  he 
gave  the  public  another  work  of  the  same  kind,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  effected,  what  had  been  often  attempted 
before  without  success,  the  institution  of  a  new  society, 
called  the  *<  Literary  Society  of  Halle.'*  Here  also  the 
king  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  privy-counsellor,  and 
accompanied  this  mark  of  honour  with  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  his  salary.  He  died  in  1771,  and  just  before  his 
death,  revised  every  thing  which  he  bad  written  on  coins^ 
and  published  ^^  Opuscula,  nummaria  quibus  Juris  Antiqui 
Historiseque  nonnulla  capita  explicantur.''  His  other  works, 
not  already  noticed,  were,  1.  **  Pro  M.  T.  Cicerone  adver- 
8US  Dlonem  Cassium  et  Plutarchum  dissertatio,"  Gorlitz, 
1758,  4to.  2.  **  Ad  virum  doct.  I.  C.  ReicheUum  epistold, 
qua  de  quibusdam  ad  Homerum  pertinentibus  disputatur,'* 
Leipsic,  1758, 4to.  3.  *'  Carminum  liber  uuus,*'  ibid.  1759, 
Svo.  4.  ^  Mores  Eruditorum,''  Altenburgh,  1760,  8vo. 
5.  "  Genius  Saeculi,'*  ibid.  1760.  6.  **  Opuscttla  Poetica,?' 
ibid«.  1761,  8vo.  7.  *' Oratio  pro  Lipsii  latinitate,**  Jena, 
1761,  8vo^  8.  <'  Libellus  de  minutiarum  studio  et  rixandi 
libidine  grammaticorum  quorundam,''  ibid.  1761,  8vo.  9. 
<'  Animadversiones  in  Theopbrasti  characteres  Ethicos,** 
ibid.  Svo.  10.  <<  Dissertatio  de  felici  audacia  Horatii,*'  1 762, 
4to.  11.  «Elegi«,"  ibid.  Svo.  12.  "  Funus  Petri  Bur- 
manni  secundi,"  Altenburgh,  Svo.  This  is  a  very  com- 
plete  account  of  the  life,  &c.  of  Burman.  13.  ^^Ridibula 
Litteraria,''  ibid.  8yo,  a  satirical  Work  on  useless  studies 
vand  pursuits.  14.  ^^VindicisB  Horatianse,'*  against  Har- 
douin,  Bremen,  1764,  8vo.  15.  ^''Stratonis  epigrammata, 
nunc  primum  edita,'*  Altenburgh,  1764,  Svo.  16.  ^^Epis- 
tols  Homericie,''  ibid.  1764^,  Svo.  17.  An  edition  of  Vida, 
1766,  and  of  Tyrtfieus,  1767.  To  these  may  be  added 
many  philosophical  dissertations,  theses,  prefaces,  &c.  enu- 
merated by  Harles.  ^ 

KNELLER  (Sir  Godfrey,  baronet),  an  eminent  poN 
trait  painter,  was  bom  at  Lubec  about  1648.  His  father 
was  surveyor-general  of  the  mines,  and  inspector  of  count 
Mansfeldt's  revenues.    At  first  Godfrey  was  destined  for  a 

V  Harles  de  Vitif  PiulologWHmr  T^U  I."-4Uc»^iCrolop«dis. 
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military  life,  and  wsCs  sent  to  Leydeii,  where  be  appliefd' 
to  matheknatics  and  foHifi cation ;  but  the  preddminance  of 
nature  detdrmining  biih  to  pain  ting,  his  father  acqiiiesced^; 
and  placed  him  under  Bol,  at  Amsterdam,  and  he  had  also 
some  instructions  from  Rembrandt.     He  visited  Italy  in 
1672,  and  remained  some  time  .at  Venice,  where  he  painted 
some  of  the  first  families,  and  amongst  them  the  bardihat^ 
Bassadonna.     It  is  probable  that  he  here  learned  that  free,' 
loose  style  of  execution  in  which  he  deKghted,  but  by.fto 
means  excelled ;  with  him  it  fell  to  negligence  and  clumsi- 
ness, particularly  in    his  draperies,  whilst  sometidieiir  bis' 
heads  exhibit  a  perfect  master  of  the  pencil.  ^ 

Kneller  did  not  stay  long  in  Italy,  as  in  1674  became 
to  England  with  his  brother,  John  Zachary,  who  assiked 
him  in  painting,  without  intending  to  reside  here;   but 
being  recommended  to  Mr.  Banks,  a  Hamburgh  mercbsmt, ' 
he  painted  him  and  his  family.     Mr.  Yernoii,  secretary  to 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  saw  them,  and  sat  to  Kneller ;  atid 
^persuaded  the  duke  also  to  sit.     His  grace  was  delighted, 
and  engaged  the  king  his  father  to  have  his  picture  by  the 
hew  artist,  at  a  time  when  the  duke  of  York  had  been  pro- ' 
mised  the  king*s  picture  by  Lely.     Charles,  unwilling  to  ' 
have  double  trouble,  proposed  that  both  artists  should  paint ' 
him  at  the  same  time.     Lely,   as  the   established   artist^ 
chose  his  light  and  station  :  Kneller  took  the  next  best  he" 
could,  and  performed  his  task  with  so  much  expedition  and ' 
skill,  that  he  had  nearly  finished  his  piece  when  Leiy's  was 
only   dead-coloured.     The  circumstance ' gained   Kneller* 
great  credit ;  and  Lely  obtained  no  less  honour,  for  he  had' 
the  candour  to  acknowledge  and  admire  the  abilities  of  his' 
rival.     This  success  fixed  Kneller  here ;  and  the  imiilense  ^ 
number  of  portraits  he  execute d^  prove  the  continuance  of 
his  reputation. 

He  was  equally  encouraged  by  Charled,  James,  and  Wil- 
liam ;  and  had  the  honour  of  painting  the  portraits  of  ten 
sbvereigns  {viz.  Chiarles  If.  James  II.  and  his  queen,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Anne;  George"!.   Louis  XIV.   the  czar* 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  emperor  Charles  VI.),  which  is  • 
more  thaii  can  be  said  of  any  other  painter.   His  best  friend 
was  William,  for  whom  be  painted  the  beauties  of  Hampton  ^1 
Court;  and  by  whom  he  was  knighted  in  1692,  and  pre-; 
aented  with  a  go)d  medal  and  chain  worth  900/.     In  his' 
reign  he  also  painted  several  of  the  admirals  for  Hampton  ' 
Court,  and  the.  Kit^Oat  club.  ^  He  lived  to  paint  €reorg6  L ' 
Vol.  XIX  D  J> 
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V4.  W  V^^P  ft  bvonet  by  h|m.  In  1728,  w  Gff^^Jf 
ms  mz^  ^itii  ^  Yiolent  fevjerj  TTom  the  immefiiate  daoger 
of  yir^icb  b|^  wa^  rescu)^^  ))y  ^r*  W^a^J*  He  IflnguUt^p^, 
l^Qwieyery  9pq3^  tiine,  and  di^d  in  Optober  1723.  HM  bqdy 
1^  i;i  ^tat^,  ani^  wa^s  burjed  at  bip  cpfiqfry  seat  calle4  Wil- 
tm  ;  b)^t  ^  q[iQf))iunent  w^s  erqct^d  to  bim  in  Westo^ins^er 
^b,ey«  ^or  lybicb  He  left  3o6/.  ^ncj  gave  partijcula^  ipstrqc- 
tiQU9  tor  tbe  exepntion  of  it  to  kjsbracl^* 
'  Duripg  tbe  latter  part  of  his  time^  that  is^  after  the  death 
of  VeljTi  ip  1^90,  Knelij^r  stood  at  the  head  of  the  profes- 
sors qf  ^is  art  in  this  cpuntry,  and  that  qipst  conspicuously. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  he  experienced  the  en- 
cpuragewent  \ifi  c^id.  He  hasf  left  some  few  good  pictpr^s 
b^fiind  ^im  ^  proofs  of  the  natural  pgvvj^rs.  hg  possessed ; 
bjij: /bii$" most  sjnpere  adiBir^fs;^  who  are  jqdges,  pifist 
ac^nowle^g^  th^i  t|)e  far  gfeater  poftiou  of  those  ^e  al- 
IcjVe^  tp.  pass  iiitci  the  wofid  ui^d^r  his  nftpie,  ar?  fi  disgrace 
to  him  and  big  patrpni-  Hi^  R^P^.^^fi  9f  ^kfi  qonv^rte^ 
^t^^Hfi^firi^^  Windsor,  h?  is  ^^d  to  be  mq^t  prou^  of,  a^ 
justly  (ije  viight  bct  It  exhi\t)j^s  that  be  really  knpw  wh^t 
w}^  go/)dy  and  could  produce  '\\  if  he  c^Q^q.  According 
to  bi^  QVfn  4c)ctriqe»  he  did  as  nauck  aad  no  more  tbfiq  was 
necessary  to  pass  current  among  nis  employers.  <'  History 
painters/*  he  said,  ^'  make  the  dead  live,  a^d  don't  begin 
tQ  live  till  they  are  dead.  I  paiqt  tbe  livi|[ig,  and  they, 
luake  ine  live.'* 

T^ber^  is  a  sin^lar  paucity  of  imagii^ftion  in  Knf l[^|r's 
piptm*es«  He  did  indeed  (au^  Walpole  justly  comnpends 
h)^  for:  it)  indulge  in  an  ideal  drapery  for  women,  instead 
of  t^if^  monstrous  d/esses  they  vyoi^  at  the  time ;  but  his 

''lyi^QHlfJf  4?]^.  ^.?^  ^PR?^  equal  to  sissist  them  much; 
so  toajb  there  is  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  positive  foro^i^lity  in 
the  stiff  neckcloths  and  wired  skirts  of  coats  of  the  men, 
and  1^  ^  ^S^^S^d  flov7  ai\d  grace  in  the  loose  robes  of  tbe 
wpmen,  wiuch  consist  of  nqtbii^Lg  more  than  a  chemise  thrav^ 
open,  and[  discovering  the  bos9m,  and  a  robe-de-chambi^ 
lopsely  drawn  ovejr  it.  All  tbat  Kneller  caii  be  justly 
P^ised^  or  deservedly  esteemed  for,  geuerally  spe^kjing, 
18^  that  his  heads,  or  rather  his  faces,  have  a  good  deal  of 
liveliness  and  gentility.  It  seldom  amouijits  to  cha;rap(^ 
in  the  general  run  of  bis  portraits*  Npw  and  then  tjbe 
master-hand  appears,  when  the  subject  or  the  lament 
were  favourable.  There  is,  at  Petwortb,  a  he%d.  p^  sir 
MVf  N^eiBtgn Ji^t  wpu^d  bfl  an >9i|q»r^tQ.55j  j^iA  tp  b^M 
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produced  )  and  poi^raka  of  branches  4if  the  Seynotfr  fimnly^ 
viliich  are  a  cKsgmoe  to  the  name  diey  bear.  In  our  days^ 
happily,  the  weaktiesses  as  well  a*  the  merits  of  Itndler 
are  duly  appreciated,  and  hundreds  of  his  woilcs  consigned 
to  the  pblivion  he  probably  vriAed  they  txA^t  experience. 
When  the  mass  tnsy  be  thus  disposed  of,  and  the  sdect 
only  Mtnain,  then  he  will  obtain,  nnalloyed,  the  praise  his 
talents,  when  carefully  exerted,  felly  deserved. 

A  rapid  pencil,  and  a  ready  talent  of  taking  likenesses, 
were  the  foundation  of  his  reputation ;  and  a  most  fortu- 
nate ignorance  of  the  art  among  the  best  informed  even  of 
the  pQolic,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  aided  his  progress. 
Not  but  that  he  was  equal  to  the  productiou  of  good  works 
if  he  had  been  more  carefully  trained,  and  had  lived 
amongst  those  who  knew  how  to  ralue  works  of  art  upon 
just  principles ;  but  he  was  amongst  the  most  vain  of  man« 
kind,  and  had  no  regard  whatsoever  for  that  posthumous 
fame  which  leads  men  to  sacrifice  present  enjoyments  to 
Aiture  glory.  His  motto  waC,  <<  to  live  whilst  he  lived,'* 
and,  consequently,  to  make  money  was  a  matter  of  greater 
moment  with  him  than  to  make  good  pictures;  and  he 
succeeded  fully ;  for  although  he  lost  20,000/.  by  the  South 
Sea  specniation,  he  left,  at  his  death,  an  estate  of  2000/. 
a  year.  His  prices,  whilst  he  painted  here,  were  15  guineas 
for  a  head  ;  20  if  with  one  hand ;  30  for  a  half,  and  60  for 
m  whole  length. 

Sir  Godfrey  was  a  man  of  wit,  not  unmixed  with  pro* 
faneness,  of  which  lord  Orford  has  given  some  instances 
that  might  as  well  have  been  suppressed.  The  following 
is  of  another  stamp.  In  Great  Queen»street,  Lincoln^s- 
inn-fields,  he  lived  next  door  to  Dr.  RatcUfFe.  Kneller 
was  fond  of  flowers,  and  had  a  fine  collection.  As  there 
was  great  intimacy  between  him  and  the  physician,  he  per- 
mitted the  latter  to  have  a  door  into  his  garden ;  but,  nat- 
differs  s.ervants  gathering  and  destroying  the  flowers, 
Kneller  sent  him  word  he  must  shut  up  the  door;  Rat- 
cliffe  replied,  peevishly,  «  Tell  him  he  hiay  do  any  thing 
with  it  but  paint  it.**  **  And  V  answered  sir  Godfireyi 
•*  can  take  any  thing  from  hitti  but  physic.'*  ^ 

KNIGHT  (Samuel,  D.  D.),  an  English  antiquary  and 
biographer,  was  a  native  of  London  (where  his  father  was 
froe  of  the  Mercers*  coanpanyj^  and  received  the  early 

^  Walpole'8  Aneocto(ei«— Biog.  Brit.  Supplement— R«e9's  Cy<l<^«Aiib  > 
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part  of  hia  education  at  St.  PauPs  scbooL  He  was  tbeiice' 
admitted  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where,  having 
taken  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1702,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1706, 
he  became  chaplain  to  Edward  /earl  of  Orford,  who  pre- 
sented him  to  the  vicarage  of  Chippenham,  and  also  to  the 
rectory  of  Borough- green  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  last 
he  was  instituted  Nov.  3,  1707.  He  afterwards  was  col- 
lated by  bishop  Moore  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  church  cuf 
Ely,  June  8,  1714  ;  and  presented  by  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Bluntesham  in  Huntingdonshire,  June  22,  1717.  He. 
was  made  chaplain  to  George  II.  in  Feb.  1730-1,  and  pro- 
moted by  bishop  Sherlock  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks, 
1735.  He  died  December  10,  .1746,  in  the  72d  year  of  hb 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Bluntesham  church, 
where  a  neat  monument  of  white  marble  is  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  an  inscription  written  by  his  friend  Mr.  Castle, 
dean  bf  Hereford.  His  only  son,  Samuel,  was  fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  rector  of  Fulham,  in 
Middlesex.  With  the  ample  fortune  which  his  father  left 
him,  he  purchased  the  manor  of  Milton  near  Cambridge, 
anddied  Jan.  1790. 

Dr.  Knight,  whose  attention  appears  to  have  been  much 
directed  to  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history,  was  an  use- 
ful assistant  to  many  authors  of  his  time,  and  his  assist- 
ance was  acknowledged  by  Peck,  Grey,  Ward,  and  others. 
He  had  made  collections  for  the  lives  of  bishops  Grosseteste, 
Overal,  and  Patrick.  Whiston  had  the  latter,  which  is 
probably  in  the  hands  of  his  grandson,  Samuel  Knight,  esq. 
His  own  publications  were  the  "  Life  of  Erasmus,'^  1724, 
8vo,  and  of  "-Dean  Colet,*'  1726,  8vo.  Neither  of  these 
are  written  with  much  animation  or  elegance,  but  they 
contain  many  curious  and  useful  materials,  and  are  now 
sold  at  very  high  prices,  especially  the  Erasmus,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  and  well>engraven  portraits  and  plates.^ 

KNIGHTON  (Henry),  who  flourished  at  the  close  of 
the  14th  century,  under  Richard  II.  is  celebrated  as  an 
ancient  chronicler.  He  was  a  canon -regular  of  Leicester-^ 
abbey,  and  wrote  a  history  of  English  affairs  in  five  books^ 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  year  1395.  He  wrote  likewise 
an  account  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  His  works  are 
printed  with  the  ten  English  historians  published  by  Selden.^ 

1  Bootham's  Ely.— Nichols's  Bowyer.— Cole's  MS  Athens  in  Brit  Mos.-^ 
Feck*s  Desiderata,  prefece,  pp.  zIt.  and  tly'iu  ai^  work,  p.  832. 
P  ^koUme»  Hist.  Library. 
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^  KNOLLES  (Richard),  author  of  an  excellent  History 
-of  the  Turks,  was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  about  1560;  but  we  are 
not  told  of  what  college,  though  it  is  said  he  was,  after 
taking  his  degrees,  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln  college.  When 
lie  had  continued  there  some  time,  Sir  Peter  Manwood,  of 
^t.  Stephen's  near  Canterbury,  ^*  minding  to  be  a  favourer 
of  his  studies,''  S£iys  Wood,  *^  called  him  from  the  univer- 
sity, and  preferred  him  to  be  master  of  the  free-school  at 
Sandwich  in  Kent,"  where  he  applied  himself  with  dili* 
gence,  and  produced  many  good  scholars  for  the  iihiver- 
«itiefi^  For  their  use  he  composed  <<  Grammaticse  Latinas^ 
GrflBcsB,  &  HebraicsB,  compendium,  cum  radicibus,"  Lond. 
1600:  but  bis  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  **  History  of  the 
Turks,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1610,  folio,  and  which 
-was  the  labour  of  twelve  years.  In  the  latter  editions  of 
this  book,  for  there  have  been  several,  it  has  this  title : 
**  The  general  History  of  the  Turks,  from  the  first  begin- 
ning of  that  Nation,  to  the  rising  of  the  Ottoman  Family,'* 
&c.  Some  have  suggested,  that  Knolles  was  not  the  sole 
author  of  this  history,  because  there  appear  in  it  several 
trtoslations  from  Arabic  histories,  which  language  they 
affirmed  him  not  to  have  known  :  but  such  conjectures  are 
not  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  the  credit  which  justly 
attends  the  work.  It  has  been  continued,  since  Knolles's 
death,  by  several  hands.  One  continuation  was  made, 
from  the  year  1628  to  the  end  of  1637,  collected  out  of  the 
dispatches  of  sir  Peter  Wyche,  knight,  ambassaidor  at 
Constantinople.  But  the  best  continuation  of  the  Turkish 
history  is  made  by  Paul  Ricaut,  esq.  consul  of  Smyrna, 
from  1623  to  1677,  printed  at  London,'  1680,  in  folio. 
Ricaut  began  his  *^  History  of  tfie  Turkish  Empire,"  from 
a  period  earlier  than  Knolles  had  left  off;  for  he  telh  us, 
in  his  preface  to  the  reader,  that  ^<  the  reign  of  sultan 
Amurat,  being  imperfectly  written  in  Knolles's  history, 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  abrupt  collections,  he  had 
thought  fit,  for  the  better  completing  the  reign  of  the 
sultan,  and  the  whole  body  of  our  Turkish  history^  to  de- 
liver all  the  particular  transactions  thereof  with  his.  own 
pen." 

.  Knolles  wrote  also  "  The  Lives  and  Conquests  of  the 
Ottoman  Kings  and  Emperors,  to  the  year  1610,"  which 
was  not  printed  till  after  his  death,  ip  1621,  to  which  time 
U  was  continued  by  another  hand ;  and  "  A  brief  Discourse 
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Qf  tb0  GraatM9a»  of  tbe  Turkish  Enpu^  an^  wharam  the 
greatecit  Strengdi  thereof  consistetfa/^  &a  He  alfio  tnans^ 
^d  B€4in's  <'  &ii  Bootes  of  a  CQ«iiaon-wealthe»'*  im^ 
feUo.  He  died  at  Sandwich  in.  1 6 1  o^  aod  left  behi&d  Uoi 
the  character  of  a  learned  and  worthy  iqao. 

None  of  our  writers,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  JcAmson,  cai 
justly  contest  the  ^uferioritv  of  Knolle»)  who,,  in  hia  Hisp 
tory  of  the  Turks,  has  dbpfayed  all  the  eitceUenciet  that 
narration  can  admit  His  style,  though  aonewhat  obscured 
bj  iinie^  and  sometimes'  vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  paKCf 
pervousy  elevated,,  and  clear.  A  wonderful  lauita^icity  of 
evemis  is  so  artfully  arranged^  aad  so  distioetly  explaMwd^ 
that  each  fscilitatea  the  knowk»dge  of  the  neist.  When>- 
ever  a  new  personage  is  ifl0trodueed,i  the,  reader  k.prepaned 
liy  his  character  for  his  actions^  When  at  aalton  la  first 
lUtacked,  or  city  besieged,,  be  is  nade  acquainted  with  its 
history,  or  situation  :  sa  thai  a  gre«kt  part  of  the  wot  Id  b 
i>rought  inco  view.  The.  des<iriptiona  of  thia  awthfir  are 
withoi^  minutenessy  and  the  digressions  withoOt.oabentaliQn. 
After  other  jM-aiseaof  the  work,,  Dx*  Johnson  cilncludes  wilb 
remarking,,  that  nothiog  ooidtd  have  sunk  Knollesr  into 
obaourity,  buli  the  temole»esa  and.  harbarity  o£  the:  pbeople 
whose  story  be  relates^  li,  i»  perhapa  ui^neflessary  ta  add 
that  our  great  eiitie  took  the  fable  of  hia  >' liene''  foooi 
Ibis  work.' 

KNORR  a  RosfiNBOTtt  (Christian);  a  learned  Ger^ 
man^:  orientalist^  was  bom  in  1636.  He  pursued,  bis 
studies  at  various-  eollegesy  and  tbew  trtstvelled  for  ijk>prove^ 
meat  into  Erance,  England,  and  HoUasd,  but  bestowed  t6o 
much  attention  on>  chemistry  and  tb^  cabalistic,  art,  which 
vitiated  the  greater  part  of  bis  works,  akhough  it.  obtained 
him  the  esteeoi  and  friendship  of  Ligbtfopt,  Moi«^  and  Vaa 
Helmont.  By  the  count  palatine  of  Subbechy  be  wasy.  ia 
168S,  nominated  one  of  his  privy  council^  and  afneKwards 
cbancellon  His  reputation  is  ehiefly  founded,  on^  his 
'^  Kabbala  Denudata,.  sou  Doetrina  Hebrssonvn  troBaoenv 
dentalis,  et  metapbysica^  atque  tlieologicai^*^  Ac.  3  toIsi 
4to;  a  farrago  of  wild .  reveries,  fttncifid  olrimeras,  and 
mystical  absurdities^  with  occasionally  aoom  learned  nolicea 
of  tbe  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews.* 

KI^OTT  (Edwajkb),  a  learned  Jeeuit  asldbeoRttfoversiai 
writer,  whose  true  name  was^  Matddas  Wiiaon^  asd  wbo| 

«  Atb..Qs^  vqk  J.-*JEolwaon'f  Bambler^  Ko.  133..  s  Mopcru 
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ih'sottii  6f  bis  Workip  Vikti  the  n&tee  of  l!ifi6hola»  iftnith^ 
wair  tem  at  Pi^giV^ottb  Mki  Mittptth  in  NdrihttmBefldn^ 
15dO.  IftF  #adr  6nt6r^d  i.niMg  th6  Jfe^uits  in  1606f,  hisHii^ 
afreaay  id  (iYteit^A  oMbrd ;  ifyd  is  re^t^s^^nled  it^  ttclb  ^«  Bfti- 
Irdtbeea  Ptftrnm  ftoti^tati^  J^su,"  a$  i<  mfein  t>i  !ow  ^^xif; 
btkt  of  great iCbltitles  :  <<  ^it  itiagni§  anicHi  dotibuTs  btiiijiit  id 
(!.0r]|)0r6  piMitos."  [  nt  tattfghlt  divinity^  a  long  timl^  ifH  iHk 
lEnilicrb  eolteg^  at  konii,  uMw«^tL  ri^d  bbservt^  c^^  tb^^ 
di9ti|iline  hiimelf  wliicb  be  baj  ais  rigidly  exaettid  fttiih 
otbers.  He  was  tben  appointed  sub-provincial  of  &e  |^ro- 
tince  of  England ;  and,  afkar  be  bad  iir6i^ised  tbkt  ^* 
ployment  dut  6f  the  kifv^dott;,  be  w&s  96nt  thither  fo  pfefr| 
form  the  ftinctidns  of  pf ovinciaf.  He  ^&s  tikiti  hbnthii^ 
with  that  ettptoyment  H^  was  pris^nt,  ^s  prortnciklj  af 
the  general  assembly  6(  the  ord^ri  6f  the  J'esuit^;  field  at 
Rome  in  1646,  and  was  ele^ried  one  of  the  definitbrs.  Bi 
died  at  London,  January  4,  16^5-6,  a&d  was  buried  in  ibis 
cbtircb  of  St  Pancras,  near  that  city. 

This  Jesuit  wai  the  author  of  several  works,  in  all  wbicH 
he  has  shewn  ^6at  acuteness  and  learning.  In  1630,  b£ 
published  a  small  volume,  called  **  Charity  mistiften^  witU 
the  want  whereof  Catholics  are  unjustly  charged,  for  affirm- 
iV^g,  as  ibJef  do  With  giief,  that  Protestalncy,  unrepehted, 
destroys  salvation.''  This  involved  hhn  in  a  controversy, 
firdt  with  Dr.  Potter,  provost  of  Que^'s-cbllege,  Oxford, 
wb«>,  in  1633,  wrote  "  Want  6f  Charity  justly  charged  on 
all  such  Romanists,  as  ddre,  without  truth  or  modesty,  kf- 
firm,  thstt  Protestancy  destroyetfa  salvation  f*  and  afters- 
Wards  with  Chillingworth,  who,  in  answer  to  this  Jesuit, 
wrote  his  "  Religion  of  Protectants ;- *  of  which,  as  welf  asf 
of  his  cbntroversy  with  Knott,  we  have  already  given  ah 
account  in  his  life  (vol.  IX.)  It  only  remains  to  be  add^d 
bere,  that  Cbtilingworth^s  IsLtitud^  of  principles  afforded 
Knott  many  lidVantageis,  which,  at  that  tim6,  would  be 
more  app^ent  than  now.  Knott's  larger  answer  to^  Cbil-^ 
lingv^orth  did  not  appear  until  1 652,  when  it  wab  printed 
at  Ghent,  under  the  title  of  <<  Infidelity  linmksk^d ;  oi^, 
the  confutation  of  a  book  published  by  W.  Cfaillingwortb, 
&c.^  Knbtt  was  aUo  the  author  of  **  Monita  ut^lissima 
pro  patribus  missionariis  Atiglicknis,*'  or  useful'  a'dvice  folr ' 
the  filthers  of  the  English  mission ;  but  this  worit  was^  nev^ 
piinted.  * 

^  Biog.  Brit;  Sapplcmeit-^til<  Dm!.— Lif«  of  ClkilUDgwoiilu—DodU'i  Cb. 
Histoid,  Toi;  m. 
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,  KNOWLES  (Thomas),  was  a  native  of  Ely,  wheie  he 
was  born  ia  1723,  and  received  his  education  at  tbe  gram* 
inar-school  of  that  place,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  where  be  commenced  B.  A. 
in  1743,  M.^A.  in  1747,  and  was  also  cbosen  fellow  of 
that  society.  He  was  afterwards  lecturer  of  St.  Mary's,  in 
Bury  St.,  Edmund's,  upwards  of  thirty  years,  prebendary 
of  Ely,  rector  of  Ickworth  and  Cbedburgh,  and  vicar  of 
Winston,  all  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  died  October 
6,.  1.802. 

^  His  works,  which  discover  great  learning  in  a  style  plain 
and  perspicuous,  were,  1.  .^VThe  scripture  doctrine  of  the 
Existence  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  twelve  Sermons,  with 
a.  preface,  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  concerning  the  argu- 
nient  d  priori"  2.  "  An  Answer  to  bisbop  Clayton's  Essay 
p.n  Spirit;"  for  which  archbishop  Seeker  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  3.  «  Lord  Hervey's  and  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  Letters  on  the  Roman  Senate."  4.  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Tithe  Bill."  5.  "  Dialogue  on  the  Test  Act.'» 
6.  "Primitive  Christianity  in  favour  of  th«  Trinity ;"  at- 
tempted to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Capel  Lofft.  7.  **  Obser- 
vations on  the  divine  mission  of  Moses."  8.  "  Advice  to 
a  young  clergyman,  in  six  letters."  9.  "The  Passion,  a 
sermon."  10.  "On  Charity  Schools,  on  Sunday  Schools, 
and  a  preparatory  discourse  on  Confirmation."  Though  be 
occasionally  meddled  with  controversial  points,  yet  be  aU 
ways  conducted  himself  with  the  urbanity  of  a  scholar, 
the  politeness  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  meekness  of  a 
Christian.  He  had  particularly  directed  bis  studies  to  the 
acquirement  of  biblical  learning ;  and,  by  temporary  se- 
clusion from  the  world,  had  stored  his  mind  with  the  trea- 
sures of  divine  wisdom.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  justly  ad- 
mired. His  delivery  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest  and,  impres- 
sive; his  language  nervous  and  affecting;  his  manner 
plain  and  artless.  His  discourses  were  evidently  written  to 
benefit  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  not  to  acquire 
for  himself  the  title  of  a  popular  preacher.  It  was  his  grand 
object  to  strike  at  the  root  of  moral  depravity,  to  rouse  up 
the  languishing  spirit  of  devotion,  to  improve  the  age,  and 
to  lead,  men  to  the  observance  of  those  moral  dutieS| 
which  his  Divine.  Master  taught  them  to  regard  as  the  es- 
sentials of  his  religion.  To  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
£ngland  he  was  a  zealous,  friend  j  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  also  the  friend  of  toleration.     As  a  parish  priest, 
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Jbe  stood  unrivalled  among  his  order;  eicemplary  in  bis 
conduct,  unremitted  in  bis -attention  to  tbe  duties  of  bis 
station,  blending  in  bis  ordinary  conversation  affability  and 
openness,  w,itb  that  gravity  of  demeanour  which  well  be- 
comes a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  persuasive  in  his  addresses 
to  bis  bearers,  and  adorning  his  doctrine  by  bis  life  j  he 
will  be  long,  and  unaffectedly  lamented  by  his  numerous 
parishioners.  His  only  daughter  was  married,  in  1780,  to 
tbe  rev.  Benjamin  Underwood,  rector  of  £a8t  Barnet,  and 
of  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  Lendon. ' 

KNOX  (John),  tbe  thief  instrun^ent  and  promoter  of 
tbe  reformation  in  Scotland,  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  and  born  1505,  at  Gifford,  in  tbe 
county  of  East  Lothian,  Scotland.  His  parents  gave  him 
a  liberal  education,  which  in  that  age  was  &r  from  being 
common.  He  was  first  placed  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Haddington,  and  after  acquiring  the  principles  of  the 
I^tin  ,tongue,  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's 
under  professor  Jobn  Major,  tbe  same  who  was  Buchanan's 
tutor,  a  very  acute  schoolman,  and  deep  in  theology. 
Knox,  however,  examining  tbe  works  of  Jerom  and  Austin, 
began  to  dis-relish  this  subtilizing  method,  altered  bis  taste, 
^nd  applied  himself  to  plain  and  solid  divinity.  At  his 
entrance  upon  this  new  course  of  study,  he  attended  tbe 
preaching  of  Thomas  Guillaume,  or  Williams,  a  friar  of 
eminence,  whose  sermons  were  of  extraordinary  service  to 
bim;  and  be  acquired  still  more  knowledge  of  tbe  truth 
from  the  martyr, .  George  Wishart,  so  much  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  this  tigie,  who  came  from  England  in  1554, 
with  commissioners  from  king  Henry  VIII.  Knox,  being 
of  an  inquisitive  nature,  learned  from  him  the  principles 
of  the  reformation ;  with  which  be  was  so  well  pleased, 
that  he  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  and  having  now 
rehnquisbed  all  thoughts  of  officiating  in  that  church, 
which  bad  invested  bim  with  clerical  orders,*  be  entered  as 
tutor  into  the  family  of  Hugh  Douglas  of  Long  Niddrie,  a 
gentleman  in  East  Lothian,  who  had  embraced  the  re« 
formed  doctrines*  Another  gentleman,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, also  put  his  son  under  his  tuition,  and  these  two 
yo\iths  were  instructed  by  bim  in  the  principles  of  religion^ 
as  well  ^  of  the  learned  languages,  and  he  taught  the 
former  in  such  a  way .  as  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  family, 
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Md  flie  p^OfSle  6f  (be  nt6ight>otir{io<9cl,  to  i^eUji  adratfta^^ 
ftom  it  He  eatecihised  them  ptiblidy  in  a  ehap^l  at  Loti^ 
tfMdriei  in  which  he  also  read  to  tbent  at  ^tdted  times,  1 
chfl^pter  of  the  BiWe,  aecoriipanied  with  explanatory  rb^ 
iKlorks.  The  metnoiy  of  this  has  been  preserved  by  tnUK^ 
lidn ;  artd  the  cbitpel,  the  ruiiis  of  which  are  still  appireiit; 
ispopi^larly  called  «  Johti  Knox's  kirk."  It  w«i  not,  howi 
^Very  tojbe  expected,  that  he  v^ould  )ong  be  sufli^ed  t4 
eontintre  in  this  employment,  under  a  gorierhrtent  entirely 
at  the  devotion  of  cardinal  Beatoii  (see  Beaton)  ;  and 
Although  he  was,  in  the  midst  of  bis  tyranny,  cut  off  by  a 
^tifispiracy  in  1546,  Hamiltbn,  successbr  to  the  vacant 
Kshoj^rie,  soiight  Knox*s  life  with  as  mufch  eagerness  iSk 
M  pif^d^essor.  Hence  Knox  resolved  to  retire  td  Ger*' 
Aany,  Where  the  reformation  was  gaining  grodnd ;  knb^* 
ikig  thiit,  in  England^  though  the  pope^s  authority  wait 
^(ifpressed,  yet  the  gresitei-  psirt  of  bis  doctrine  remained 
in  full  vigour.  Hfe  was,  bbwevef,  diverted  frbiki  bib  ^ur* 
fk>se^,  and  prevailed  on  to  return  to  St.  A^rew's^  Janu* 
ary  1 547 ;  ^here  he  soon  after  accepted  a  preacher's  plaee, 
though  sorely  against  his  will. 

He  now  set  openly,  and  ^ith  a  boldrifes^  p^dlhilr  to  biaf 
^bar^cter^  to  preach  the  doctHnes  of  the  refohh^tibif,  al- 
tSidugh  he  had  received  rio  d^ditiatibti^  utiless'  ^tib  as*  tbef 
i^aH  band  of  reforiliei^  could  give  %  a  circumstance  ^hfchy 
iltboiigh  objected  to  by  some  ecclesiststital  historians,  ^^ras" 
ifot  accounted  any  impedimerit  to  his  afterWkrd^  receiving 
^rocliotion  at  the  hands  of  die  English  prelates;     His  first^ 
sermon  was  upon  Dan.  vii.  23-^28 ;  4rom  whibh  i€%t  be 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  auditors,  tb^t  the  pbp^' 
was  Antichrist,  and  that  the  dbctrine  of  the  Rbmisfa  cfatii^hr 
Was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  hi^  apoiitles; 
and  he  likewise  gave  the  nbtes  both  of  the  true  chtinc^lr, 
aifid  of  the  anticbristian  chui'cb.     Redbe  he  ^aS  cbtiveited' 
by  hii^  superiors ;  be  was  also  eiifg^^ed  in  dis^tites  \  but 
things  went  prosperously  on,  ^^d  Knox  continued  diK^i^tit 
in  the  discharge  of  Ms  niihistertal  ftmction  till  JViiy  1  Hly^ 
when  the  tiastle  of  St.  Aiidrei^s;  iM  whibh  he'  i^as,  mi' 
shn^ndered  to  the  Freiicfa ;  and  tbe^  h^  ^vk  carried  t^H9f 
tU^  garrisen'  into  Fk^hee.    Hef  remained  a  jn^n^  da< 
bbdrd  the  ^alldys,  till  the  fattet  end  6f  li^4^,  «heh  being'' 
set  tft  liberty,  be  pa^ed  inViy  Enghmd ;  and,-  gbitig  io  Lod-* 
don,  was  there  licensed,  either  by  Cranmer,  or  Somerset 
the  protectori  and  appointed  preatber^  first  at  Berwici^ 
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m4  nest  al  Ne#€atlle»  Daring  tbis  ainpioj^  he  received 
asMMBOQfl^  in  1551,  te  appear  before  Ciubbeit  TenstsU^ 
biAbep  of  Darbam^  for  preaching  agfainst  the  mata.  In 
1559,  he  was  appointed  ehapkin  to  E4wardb  VL  ;  it  bdn^ 
tboefphl  fit,  aa  Strype  relates,  ibat  ib»^  ktni;  sboeid  retaid 
tix  obaplftias  in  ordinary,  who  sboaid  not  cmty  wait  oil 
bioi^  but  be  itineraries,  and  preach  the  gospel  ovc^r  ail  the 
aattom  The  same  year  be  came  in<io  sbme  trouble^  oft 
accotlnt  of  a  bold  sermon  preached  upon  Christmas-dan 
tt  Neweiistle,  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  papists*  bt 
|553-3|  he  returoed  to  London,  and  was  dppoiiited  to 
l^eacb  before  tbe  king  and  cooocil  at  W^tminster}  wbe 
yeconmlend^d  €ranmer  archbishop  oi  Gaaterbary  to  giw6 
him  the  living  of  Allhatlows  in  London,  which  was  accord^ 
iogly  ofibred  him }  bot  be  refused  it,  not  oaring  to  con* 
fovm  to  tbe  English  liturgy,  as  it  tbea  stood.  Some  sayv 
tiiM  king  Edward  would  have  promoted  him  to  a  bishopfie) 
but  that  be  even  fell  into  a  passion  when  it  was  offisred 
bim^.  and  rejected  it  as  favonridg  too  mu<}b  of  AntieUris^ 
tianism. 

He  continued,  however,  bis  place  of  itinerary  preadh^ 
till  I553*-4i  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the  tbrone,^  wbM 
leaving  Engluid,  he  crossed  over  to  Dieppe  in  Frstho^ 
and  went  thence  to  Geneva.  He  bad  not  been  long  tbeni^ 
when  he  was  called  by  the  congpregation  t>f  English  reftl^ 
gees,  tbeif  established  atFrancfort,  to  bepireacber  td  them; 
which  vocation  he  obeyed,  though  unwillingly,  at  the  com* 
maodof  John  Calvin ;  and  be  continued  his  services  afi^oilg; 
them  ttU  some  internal  disputes  about  ceremonies  broke  up, 
their  society.  Some  of  the  English,  particularly  Dr.  Cox*, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  wished  for  a  liturgy  acciording  td 
king  Edward's  form,  but  Knox  and  others  preferrikl  tbd 
GMO^va  service ;  at  length  the  party  of  Gox^  to  get  rid  of 
thef  Scotch  reformer,  taking  advantage  of  certain  unguarded 
expressions  in  one  of  bis  former  publications,  threatened 
to  accuse  him  of  treason  unless  be  quitted  the  place,  wbicll 
be  did,  and  went  agaki  to  Geneva*  After  a  tew  moiftbi 
stay  at  Geneva,  be  resolved  to  visit  bis  native  country,  and 
went  to  Scotland.  Upotf  bis  arrival  there,  he  fbond  tb^ 
professors  of  tbe  reformed  religion  much  increased  iff 
BUflUber,  and  formed  into  a  society  onder  the  inspectioii  69 
some  teachers ;  and  be  associated  with  tbem,  atld  pirte^hMM 
to  tiieoL.  He  conversed  fattail»rly>  with  seVertfl  rtoble  p(ep^' 
souagesf  aad  cAnfinned  tbem  in 'the  t3»utb  of  tbe  pfot^staulf 
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doctriAe.  In  the  winter  of  1555,  he  taught  fbr  the  most 
part  in  Edinburgh,  About  Christmas  he  went  to  the  west 
of  Scotland,  at  the  desire  of  some  protestant  gentlemen ; 
but  returned  to  the  east  soon  after.  The  popish  clergy, 
being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  success  of  Knox  in  promoting 
the  protestant  cause,  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them 
at  Edinburgh,  May  15,  1556;  but,  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  distinction  supporting  him,  the  prosecution 
was  dropped.  This  very  month  he  was  advised  to  write  to 
the  queen-regent  an  earnest  letter,  to  persuade  her,  if 
possible,  to  bear  the  protestant  doctrine ;  which,  when  the 
queen  had  read,  she  gave  to  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  with  this  sarcasm :  ^^  Please  you,  my  lord,  to 
read  a  pasquil.'* 

.  White  our  reformer  was  thus  occupied  in  Scotland,  he 
received  letters  from  the  English  congregation  at  Geneva, 
earnestly  intreating  him  to  come  thither ;  accordingly,  July 
.1556,  he  left  Scotland,  went  first  to  Dieppe  in  France, 
and  thence  to  Geneva.  He  had  no  sooner  turned  his  back 
than  the  bishops  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them ; 
and,  upon  his  non-appearance,  passed  a  sentence  of  death 
upon  him  for  heresy,  and  burnt  him  in  effigy  at  the  Cross 
at  Edinburgh.  Against  this  sentence,  he  drew  up,  and 
afterwards  prin|;ed  at  Geneva,  in  1558,  *^  An  Appellation 
from  the  cruel  and  unjust  Sentence  pronounced  against 
)iim  by  the  false  bishops  and  clergy  of  Scotland,"  &c.  He 
had  a  call  to  Scotland  in  1557  ;  and  having  consulted  Cal« 
vin  and  other  persons  as  to  the  prudence  and  necessity,  of 
the  step,  he  set  out,  and  bad  proceeded  as  far  as  Dieppe, 
when  he  was  advised  that  some  of  his  best  friends  seemed, 
through  timidity,  to  be  abandoning  their  principles,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  itot  be  safe  for  him  to  proceed.  He 
immediately  wrote  letters  to  those  who  had  invited  him, 
complaining  of  their  irresolution,  and  even  denouncing 
the  severe  judgments  of  God  on  all  those  who  should  be- 
tray the  cause  of  truth  and  of  their  country,  by  weakness 
or  apostacy.  These  Letters  made,  such  an  impression  on 
those  to  whom  they  were  immediately  addressed,  that  they 
all  came  to  a  written  resolution,  ^^  that  they  would  follow 
forth  their  purpose,  and  commit  themselves,  atid  what- 
ever God  had  given  them,  into. his  hands,  rather  than 
suffer  idolatry  to  reign,  and  the  subjects  to  be  defirauded 
of  tl^  only  food  of  their  souls."  To  secure  each  otheir^s 
fidelity  to  the  protestant  cause,  a  common  bond,  or  cove** 
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Mot^  v^to  entered  into  by  them,  dated. at  Etiinburgb,  De<«' 
cember  3,  1557;  and  from  this  period  they  were  distin^ 
guished.  by  the  name  of  ^^Tbie  Congregation/*  In  the 
mean,  time  Mr.  Knox  returned  to  Geneva,  where,  in  1558, 
be  published  his  treatise,  entitled  *'  The  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.'* 
liis  chief  motives  to  write  this,  were  the  cruel  and  bloody 
government  of  queen  Mary  of  England,  and  the  endea* 
vours  of  Mary  of  Lorrain,  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  to 
break  through  the  laws,  and  introduce  tyrannical  govern- 
ment.  He  designed  to  have  written  a  subsequent  piece, 
which  was  to  have  been  called  ^^The  Second  Blast:"  but. 
queen  Mary  dying,  and  he  having  a  great  opinion  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  great  expectations  to  the  protestant  cause 
from  her,  went  no  fi^rther. 

In  April  1559,  he  determined  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  and  would  have  visited  England  in  his  way,  but 
queen  Elizabeth^s  ministers  would  not  suffer  him,  because* 
he  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  their  royal  mistress 
by  inyeighing  against  the  government  of  women.     He  ac- 
cordingly arrived  in  Scotland  in  May.    At  this  time  a  pub*. 
li/Q  prosecution  was  carried  on  against  the  protestants,  and 
their  trial  was  just  ready  to  commence  at  Stirling  :  Knox: 
instantly  hurried  to  share  with  his  brethren  in  the  threat- 
ened danger,    or  to  assist  them  in  their  common  cause.* 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  describing  this  business,  says,  ^^  While 
their  minds  were  in  that  ferment  which  the  queen's  per- 
fidiousness  and  their  own  danger  occasioned,  Knox  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and,  by  a  vehement  harangue  against  idolatry^ 
inflamed  the  mpltitude  with  the  utmost  rage..    The  indis- 
cretion of  a  priest,   who,  immediately  after  Knox's  dis-» 
course,  was  seen  preparing  to  celebrate  mass,  and  began 
to  decorate  the  altar  for  that  purpose,  precipitated  them 
into  immediate  action.     With  tumultuous,  but  irresistible 
violence,  they  fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city,  over- 
turned the  altars,  defaced  the  pictures,  broke  in  pie(5es  the 
images,  and  proceeding  next  to  the  monasteries,  laid  those 
sumptuous  fabrics   almost  level  with  the   ground.     This 
riotous  insurrection  was  not  the.  effect  of  any.  concert,  or 
previous  deliberation. .  Censured  by  the  reformed  preachers, 
and  publicly  condemned  by,  the  persons  of  most  power  and 
credit  with  the  party,  it  must  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
accidental  eruption  of  popular  rage."     From  this  time  Mr. 
Knox  continued  to  promote  the  reformation  by  every  means 
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ill  his  P9»«r,  sparitig  no  ptiMy  por  feiarhig  any  dftn^^r; 
Mf .  Kaox,  by  his  correspondence  with  seoreury  Oectt, 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing  those  negooiatloRt 
hetweea  <<  The  Congregation^*  and  the  Englisb,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  inarch  of  an  Engbsh  ariny  into  Seotlafi4  to 
assist  the  protestants,  and  to  protect  diem  sgaindt  the  per- 
secutions of  tke  queen- regent.  This  army,  being  joined 
by  almost  all  the  great  men  of  Scetlandj  proceeded  witi^ 
such  vigour  and  success,  that  they  obliged  the  French 
forces,  who  had  been  the  principal  sapports  of  the  tyranny 
qf  the  regent,  co  quit  the  kingdom,  and  restored  the  par-^^ 
liament  to  its  former  independency.  Of  that  body,  a  great 
majority  had  embraced  the  protestant  opinions,  and  en«» 
couraged  by  the  zeal  and  numbei"  of  their  ftriends,  they 
improved  every  opportunity  in  overthrowing  the  wh^ 
fabric  of  popery.  They  sanctioned  the  confession  of  ftiith 
presented  to  them  by  Knox,  and  the  other  reformed 
teachers :  they  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecelesias^^ 
tieal  courts,  and  transferred  the  causes  to  the  cognizande 
(^  the  oivil  courts ;  and  they  prohibited  the  exercise  of  re« 
ligious  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church* 
In  August  1561,  the  queen  arrived  from  France,  and 
immediately  set  up  a  private  mass  fn  her  own  chapel; 
which  afterwards,  by  her  prcrtiection  and  countenance,  was 
much  frequented.  This  excited  the  zeal  of  Kuoz,  who 
expressed  great  warmth  against  allowing  it :  and,  an  act  of 
the  prtvy-council  being  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  the  25th 
of  that  month,  forbidding  any  disturbance  to  be  given  to 
this^  practice,  under  pain  of  death,  Knox  openly,  iii  his 
sermon  the  Sunday  following,  declared,  that  **  one  mass 
was  more  frightful  to  him  than  ten  thousand'armed  enemies, 
landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm.**  This  freedom  gave  great 
offence  to  the  court,  and  the  queen  herself  had  a  long  con-* 
ference  with  him  upon  that  and  other  subjects.  In  1 36S^ 
he  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  expressed  his  abhor-' 
vence  of  the  queen^s  marrying  a  papist ;  and  her  ftiajestj, 
sending  for  him,  expressed  much  passion,  and  thought  to 
have  punished  him  ;  but  was  prevailed  on  to  desist  at  that 
time.  The  ensuing  year,  lord  Darnley,  being  married  to 
the  queen,  was  advised  by  the  protestants  about  the  court, 
to  hear  Mr.  Knox  preach,  as  thinking  it  would  contribute 
much  to  procure  the  good- will  of  the  people  r  he  accord- 
ingly did  so ;  but  was  so  much  offended  at  his  sermoiu 
that  be  pomplained  to  the  couaeil^  who  sUenced  Knox  for 
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mm  tioie.     His  text  was  lasiah  xxiv.  19  sad  17,  ^<  O 

Lord,  pur  God,  other  lords  than  Thou  have  reigned  over 
us*'^  From  these  words  he  toot:  occasion  to  speak  ci  the 
goyeroment  of  wicked  prince^,  who,  for  the  sins  of  the 
people^  are  sent  ^a ,  tyrants  and  scourges  to  plague  tbeni ; 
and,  amoj)g  other  things,  he  said,  that  ^  God  sets  OTer. 
tl^etn,  for  their  offences  and  ingratitude,  boys  and  wemen.^* 

In  1567,  Knox  preached  a  sermon  at  the  coronation  of 
James  VL  of  Scotland,  and  a^^r^vards  the  First  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  also  anoth€;r  at  the  opening  of  the  pariiameot. 
He  went  vigorously  on  with  the  work  of  reformation;  but^ 
in  1572,  was  greatly  offended  with  a  convention  of  mi<* 
nisters  at  Leith,  where  it  was  agreed  that  a  certain  Irind  of 
episoopacy  should  be  introduced  into  the  church.  At  this 
time  Us  constitution  was  quite  broken  $  and  what  seems  to 
have  given  him  the  finishing  stroke  was  the  dreadful  newt 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris  about  this  time. 
He  bad  strength  enqugb  to  preach  against  it,  which  he 
desinsd  the  French  ao^bassador  might  be  acquainted  with  ; 
b|^  he  fell  sick  soon  after,  and  died  November  24,  1572, 
aftef  having  spent  sei^erai  days  in  the  utmost  devotion* 
He  was  interred  at  Edinburgh,  several  lords  attending, 
and  pi^rticularly  the  earl  of  Morton,  that  day  chosen  re- 
gent) who,  as  soon  as  he  was  laid  in  his  grave,  said^ 
'^  There  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man,  who  hath 
been  often  threatened  with  dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath 
ended  his  days  in  peace  and  honour.  For  he  had  God^s 
providence  watching  over  him  in  a  special  manner,  when 
his  very  life  was  sought.** 

Knox  was  twice  married,  and  had  children  by  both  his 
wives;  two  sons  by  the  first,  who  were  educated  at  St 
John's  college,  in  Cambridge,  and  chosen  fellows  of  the 
same*  He  requested  the  general  assembly  which  met  at 
EJdinburgh  in  1566,  for  leave  to  visit  these  sons  in  Eng^ 
land  >  but  they  were  only  at  school  then,  being  sent  to  the 
university  after  bis  death.  As  to  his  writings,  they  were 
neither  numerous  nor  large:  1.  *' A  faithful  admonition 
to  the  Professors  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  within  the  King- 
dom of  England,**  1554.  2.  <^  A  Letter  to  Queep  Mary, 
Itegent  of  Scotknd,**  1556.  3.  «<  The  Appellation  of 
John  Knox,**  &c.  mention^  abpve,  1558.  4.  <<The  First; 
Blast,**  &c.  mentioned  above,  1558.  5.  ^' A  brief  Bx* 
horution  to  England,  for  the  speedy  Embracing  of  Cbii&t*s 
Gospel,  heretofore  Jby  the,  I'yranny  of  Mary  suppressed 
iSind  banished/*  1559.    After  his  deaths  oan^e  out,  6.  Hts 
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«<  History  of  the  Heformation  of  Religion  within  the  Resdm 
of  Scotland/'  &c.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
ivhtch,  at  Edinburgh,  17^2»  in  folio,  are  subjoined  all  the 
forementioned  works.  He  published  also  a  few  pieces  in 
the  controversial  way,  against*  the  anabaptists,  as  well  as 
papists ;  and  also  bis  sermon  before  lord  Darnley. 

The  character  of  this  eminent  man  has  been  variously 
represented,  ^according  to  the  sentiments  of  ecclesiastical 
writers.     The  friends  of  popery,  and  of  the  episcopal  es* 
tablishment  in  Scotland,  and  the  more  recent  admirers  and 
advocates  of  queen  Mary,  have  spared  no  pains  to  give  an 
unfavourable  turn  to  all  his  actions,  while  the  adherents  to 
the  church  of  Scotland  have  always  continued  to  reverence 
his  character  and  actions.     Dr.  R(d>ertson,  by  no  means  a 
partirl  admirer  of  Koox,  and  certainly  no  bigot  to  the' 
doctrines  or  discipline  of  his  church,  says  that  ^'  he  w«s 
the  prime  instrument  of  spreading  and  establishing  the -re*' 
formed   religion   in   Scotland.     Zeal,   intrepidity,    disin* 
terestedness,  were  virtues  which  he  possessed  in  an  emi«  ^ 
nent  degree.     He  was  acquainted,  too,  with  the  learning 
cultivated  among  divines  in  that  age,  and  excelled  in  that  • 
species  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to  rouse  and  in«> 
flame.     His  ma:sims,  however,  were  often  too  severe,  and  • 
the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  excessive.     Rigid  and  un* 
complying  himself,  he  shewed  no  indulgence  to  the  infir« 
mities  of  others.     Regardless  of  the  distinctions  of  rank 
and  character,  he  uttered  bis  admtonttions  with  acrimony » 
and  vehemence,  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim.   This  - 
often  betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  undutiful  expressions  • 
with  respect  to  the  queen's  person  and  conduct.     Those 
very  qualities,  however,  which  now' render  his  character^ 
less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence  * 
for  advancing  the  reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and  : 
enabled  him  to  face  dangers,  and  to  surmount  opposition,' 
frofli  which  a  person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have 
been  apt  to  shrink  back.''     Knox  has  lately  found  more ' 
zealous  biographers  in  Cook,  and  especially  M'Crie,  whose '^ 
life  of  him  is  an  important  addition  to. the  ecclesiastical' 
history  of  his  country,  and  does  honour  to  Mr.  M^Crie's 
talents,  judgment,  and  extensive  research.     It  is  not  per-, 
haps  necessary  to  add  many  authorities  to  this  notice  of  • 
that  work.' 

> 

*  M<Crie*8  Life.-^ook's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.— Eobertson't 
History.-— There  are  many  important  remarks  on  M*Crie's  Life,  in  a  criticUa  on 
it  in  the  British  Critic  for  1813. 
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J^NOX  (Capt  Robert),  the  son  of  capt  Jlobert  Kno?r, 
e^qo^^oder  of  the  Anne  frigate,  in  the  East  ludia  servicpf, 
was  l^orn  about  1641,  and  probably  broughjt  up  to  tbe  sea 
fervice.     He  went  with  his  father  to  Fort  George  in  1657, 
9.nd  returning  thence  to  England  in  1659,  put  into  Cfsylon 
on  account  o^' a  storm,  where  be,  his  father,  and  fourteen 
9thers  were  ma^de  prisoners,  and  his  father  died  in  this  qapt^.- 
yity,  Feb.  9,  1 660.  After  a  servitude  of  nineteen  y e^s  and  « 
half,  tlye  subjejCt  of  this  memoir  escaped  from  the  iulapdi 
parts  of  the  island,  where  be  was   prisoner  ^t  large,  to 
Areppa,  a  DM.tcfa  settJemer^t  on  the  north-we^t  co^t.  HerjS 
be  WJip  boftpit^ly  neceiv^ed,  and  carried  in  one  of  their  ships 
to  B^^t^ia,  Md  thence,  in  an  English  ship,  to  England. 
Many  of  bis  companions  whom  he  left  at  Ceylon,  haul  be- 
come ri^AciJled  tio  their  fa^,  married,  and  b^d  fj^iiies  ; 
but  captain  Knox,  although  often  solicited,  preserved  his 
repugnance  to  sQcb  connexions,  and  his  loyp  of  liberty. 
After  bis  return  be  wrote  ^'An  historical  r^lfitioin  of  the 
Ulpind  of  .Ceylon,  in  ibe  E^st  Indies,''  with  $m  accQunt  of 
bi^  captivity  and  escape ;  illustrated  with  plates  and  a  map 
pf  the  island,  London,  l6Si,  fql.    The  prieface  ^S;by  Dr. 
Robert  Hooke,  who  probably  bad  some  shs^re  in  tike  com* 
pilatioQ.     It  wa3  long  esteemed  a  book  of  autbority.     It  is 
yqcei^ts^a  Wjbea  captain  Knoy  died-    He  was  cousin  to 
Strype  the  historian.  * 

KNUTZEN  (Matthias),  who  was  bom  in  the  country 
of  Holsitiein}  acquired  sQn^e  celebrity  in  his  day  for  an  at* 
tempt  to  .propagute  ^atheistical  tenets,  and  for  undertaking 
long  jo^u^neys  on  purpose'  to  make  proselytes.  He  first 
bro^faed  his  impious  notions  ax  Koni\igsb.erg,  in  Prussia^ 
about  1673..  He  boasted  that  be  ha4  a  grei^t  ^ii^ny  fol-i 
lowers  in  l^he  chief  cities  of  Europe ;  at  JPari?,  a^Amster- 
d$^n,  at  :Leyden,  io  England,  at  Han^burgb,  at  jCppen- 
bAgfito*  s^t  Stockholm,  at  Rome ;  and  that  he  bad  c^ven 
peyen^  hundred  at  Jena.  His  lollowera  wer/e  p4lk4  con- 
scienciaries,^  because  they  asaerted,  that  thei;e  is  no  other 
jGrod)  no  other  religion,  no  other  lawful  p[iagist;racy,  but 
cQuscieace.  He  gaye  the  sub^ttance  'pf  his  system  in  a 
short  iletter  dated  fcopd  Rome ;  tbe  ^contents  of  w,hich  may 
be  reduqed  to  the  ifollpyiring beads  :>'<  First,  there  is  neither 
ft  God  nor  ja  devU ;  secondly,  magistrates  are  not  to  be 
Talwd^  cburqbos  arOitobecleJipised,  and  priei^ts  rejected ; 

1  Qaiehi  IAS.  m  Brit.  Mas — Hii « JEUblioii  of  Ceylon.*' 
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thirdly,  instead  of  magistrates  and  priests,  we  have  leam-. 
ing  and  ireason,  which,  joined  with  conscience,  teach  us  to 
live  honestly,  to  hurt  no  man,  and  to  give  every  one  bis 
due ;  fourthly,  matrimony  does  not  differ  from  fornication ; 
fifthly,  there  is  but  one  life,  which  is  this,  after  which 
there  are  neither  rewards  nor  punishments ;  sixthly,  the 
holy  scripture  is  inconsistent  with  itself/'  The  letter  may 
be  found  in  the  edition  of  <^  Micrselii  Syntagma  Historic 
.  Ecclesiastics,  1699/'  Knutzen  dispersed  also  some  writ- 
ings in  the  German  tongue,  but  his  opinions  were  amply 
refuted,  in  the  same .  language,  by  a  Lutheran,  professor, 
named  John  MiisilSus,  who  undertook  that  task  in  order  to 
remove  the  suspicions  that  might  be  entertained  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  university  of  Jena.  When  he  died  is  not 
mentioned,  nor  does  his  history  appear  now  of  much  im* 
portance.  * 

KNUTZEN  (Martin),  professor  of  philosophy  in  Prus- 
sia, was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  1713,  where  he  was  for 
some  years  professor  of  philosophy,  and  librarian.  He  died 
in  1751,  leaving  several  learned  works,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are,  '^  Systema  Causarum  Efficientium ;"  <*  EUeme^ta 
Philosophicee  Rationalis,  Methodo  Mathematico  demon- 
strata  ^"  **  Theoremata  de  Parabolis  infinitis,;"  and  ^^  A 
Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  which  is  said  to  be 
bis  ablest  performance.  * 

KOENIG  (George  Matthias),  a  learned  German,  was 
born  at  Altorf,  in  Fraiiconia,  in  1616;  and  afterwards  be« 
came  professor  of  poetry  and  of  the  Greek  tdngue,  and 
librisry-keeper,  in  the  university  there,  in  which  last  office 
he  i^ucceeded  his  father.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  belles 
letti^es,  in  divinity,  and  in  the  oriental  languages;  but,  being 
afflicted  with  deafness  some  years  before  he  died,  he  was 
much  impeded  in  the  discharge  of  his  academical  func^ 
tions.  Hedied  Dec.29, 1699,  having  survived  a  wife, whom 
he  married  in  1 648,  and  four  children.  He  gave  several 
public  specimens  of  his  learning,  but  is  principally  known 
for  a  work  entitled  ^<  Bibliotbeca  vetus  et  noya,'*  printed 
at  Altorf,  1678,  4to.  This  is  a  biographical  dictionary, 
which,  though  not  free  from  defects,  is  a  very  useful  col- 
lateral help  in  the  investigadon  of  literary  histoiry.' 

KOENIG  (Dr.  John  Gerard),  a  bounist  and  disciple 
of  Linnsus,  was  born  in  Courland  in  1728>  and  in  i76i 

*  Gen.  Diet.— Moreri.— Cliaufepie.  •  Diet  Hiit» 

<  NioerOD,  ?ol.  Xll.— Gen.  Diet.<— Mercri. 
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travelled  to  Iceland^  and  after  having  investigated  the  ve- 
getable productions  of  that  dreary  country,  and  of  its  cir» 
cumjacent  seaa,  visited  the  richer  climes  of  India,  and  died 
at  Jagrenatpour,  in  Bengal,  in  1785.  His  communications 
have  greatly  enriched  the  collections  of  Europe,  especially 
those  of  Linnsus,  Retzius,  and  sir  Joseph  Banks.  The 
fineBanksian  library  contains  his  botanical  manuscripts. 
His  letters  to  LinnsBus  are  very  numerous  and  instructive. 
The  Koenigia^  a  plant  which  he  discovered  in  Iceland,  was 
so  called  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of  him.^ 

KOENIG  {Samuel)^  a  learned  philosopher  and  nlathe- 
matician,  was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  came  early  into  emi- 
nence by  his  mathematical  abilities.  He  was  professor  of 
philosophy  and  natural  law  at  Franeker,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Hague,  where  he  became  also  librarian  to  the  stadt- 
holder,  and  to  the  princess  of  Orange ;  and  where  he  died 
in  1757.  The  iK:ademy  of  Berlin  enrolled  him  among  her 
members;  but  afterwards  expelled  him  on  the  following 
occasion.  Maupertuis,  the  president,  had  inserted  in  the 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  for  1746,  a  discourse  upon  the 
laws  of  motion ;  which  Koenig  not  only  attacked,  but  sjso 
attributed  the  memoir  to  Leibnitz,  Maupertuis,  stung  with 
the  imputation  of  plagiarism,  engaged  the  academy  of  Ber* 
Kn  to  call  upon  him  for  his  proof;  which  Koenig  failing  to 
produce,  he  was  struck  out  of  the  academj.  All  Europe 
was  interested  in  the  quarrel  which  this  occasioned  betweea 
Koenig  and  Maupertuis.  The  former  appealed  to  the  pub- 
lic; and  his  appeal,  written  with  the  animation  of  resent- 
Inent,  procured  him  many  friends.  He  was  author  of  some 
other  works,  and  had  the  character  of  being  one  of  the 
best  mathematicians  of  the  age.  He  had  a  brother,  Daniel, 
who  was  murdered  at  the  age  of  twenty- two,  at  Franeker. 
The  populace,  o^rhearing  him  talk  in  French,  imagined 
that  be  was  a  French  spy,  and  would  have  killed  him  on 
the  spot,  if  the  academicians  bad  not  rescued  him  from 
their  fury :  but  the  wounds  which  he  received  hurried  him 
to  the  grave  in  a  few  months.  He  translated  into  Latin 
Dr.  Arbuthnot's  **  Tablejj  of  Ancient  Coins,**  which  re- 
mained in  MS.  till  1756,  wh^n  it  was  published  at  Utrecht, 
with  a  curious  and  useful  preface,  by  professor  Reitz.' 

KOLBEN  (Peter),  a  celebrated  traveller,  was  born  in 
1674,  at  Dorflas,  in  the  principality  of  Baireuth,  of  which 

1  Rees's  Cydof^aedia.  •  Diet.  Uist.— Hcitt9n*i  Dictionary. 
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place  his  father  was  a  judge,  and  afterwards  a  receiver  of 
faxes.  His  early  years  were  passed  in  poverty,  until,  in 
1696,  he  was  received  into  the  hoase  of  Eimart,  an  astro- 
fiomer,  under  whose  directions  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  sciences.  He  entered  the  university  of  Hallje 
ffi  1700,  and  afterwards  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  mathe* 
matics  and  philosophy.  He  was  introduced  to  baron  von 
Krosie,  privy  counsellor  to  .his  Prussian  niajesty,  to  whom 
he  became  secretary,  and  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
travels ;  and  a  proposal  being  made  to  him  to  gp  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity. 
Here  he  remained  ten  years,  making  observations  on  the 
country  and  the  people,  till  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness, 
from  which,  however,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  he  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  ;the  assistance  of 
glasses.  Iri  1716  he  inserted  in  the  Acta  £ruditorum  a 
treatise  "  De  aqais  Capitis  Bonae  Spei."  This  -work  intro- 
duced him  into  farther  notice,  and  he  was  appointed  rector 
of  the  school  of  Neustadt,  where  he  died  in  1726.  His 
chief  publication  was  *^  A  Description  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,'*  in  folio,  with  twenty-four  plates.  This 
work  was  translated  into  Dutch  in  1727;  and  at  Lon- 
don, into  English,  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Medley,  who  lopped 
b(F  some  of  its  rednndaucies.  It  was  afterwards  abridged, 
and  published  in  French  in  three  vols.  l2mo.  The  first 
{attack  on  the  veracity  of  this  work  was  made  by  the  abb6 
cie  la  Caille,  who,  in  his  Journal  of  the  voyage  to  the  Cape, 
said  that  he  took  Kolben's  description  with  him,  but  found 
it  full  of  inaccuracies  land  falsehoods,  and  more  resembling 
a  series  of  fiibles  than  lan  authentic  narrative.  It  has  been 
also  said  that  Kc^ben  having  passed  the  whole  of  his  time 
with  his  bottle  and  bis  pipe,  was  perplexed  to  find  that  he 
had  nothing  to  show  in  Europe,  as  the  first  iVuits  of  his 
suppott^d  labours,  and  therefore  engaged  some  inhabitants 
of  the  Cape  to  draw  up  for  him  that  description  of  the 
colony  which  be  imposed  upon  the  public  as  his  own. 
f*orster,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his-  ^*  Voyage  round  the 
World,**  ascribes  to  La  Caille  certain  interested,  motives  ia 
diiis  decrying  Kolben*s  work,  ^and  says  it  would  be  easy  to 
refute  almost  every  criticism  vrhich  theabb^  has  passed  on 
that  intdtigent  and  entertaining  voyager.  These  different 
lopitiions  might  perplex  us,  if  more  ireceflt  travellers  had 
not  rendered  u«  independent  JM)th  of  Kolben  and  La  CaiUe.^ 

Bees'j  C3rcrop«faia.«-4tfontlu  Ber.  toL  LV  and  LVI, 
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KORTHOLT  (Chkistian),  a  learned  pfoTesior  of  di«d« 
Bity  at  Kiel,  was  born  Jan.  15,  1633,  at  Burg,  in  the  islf 
of  Femeren,  near  the  Baltic  sea,  in  the  country  of  Holstein. 
He  was  sent  first  to  school  at  Burg,  whence  in  his  six- 
teenth year  he  removed  to  Sleswick,  where  he  applied  tq 
his  books  two  years  more ;  and  afterwards  studied  in  th« 
college  of  Stetin,  and  gave  public  proofs  of  bis  progress 
by  some  theses.  Going  to  Rostocb  in  1652,  he  assiduously 
frequented  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  and  took  the  d^* 
g^ee  of  doctor  in  philosophy,  in  1656.  He  then  pursued 
bis  studies  in  the  university  of  Jena,  and  gained  great  r^^ 
ptitation  by  the  academical  acts,  and  by  private  lecturer 
read  on  philosophy,  the  Eastern  tongues,  and  divinity^ 
He  left  Jena  in  1660,  and  after  visiting  the  universities  ^ 
Leipsic  and  Wittemberg,  returned  to  Rostocb,  wheff  he 
was  made  Greek  professor  in  1662  ;  and  took  a  doctor  9i 
divinity's  degree  the  same  yean.  He  married  in  1664>  and 
next  year  was  invited  to  be  second  professor  of  divinity  id 
the  university  just  founded  at  Kiel.  He  was  sq  ^^ealou^ 
for  the  prosperity  of  that  new  university,  and  so  grateful 
for  the  kindness  of  the  duke  of  Holstein,  his  master,  thai 
he  refused  all  the  employments,  though  very  beneficial  an4 
honourable,  which  were  offered  him  in  several  places* 
This  prinoa  bestowed  upon  him,  in  1680,  the  professorship  , 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquities ;  and  declared  him  vice^chan* 
cellor  of  the  university  for  life,  1689;  and  he  discharged 
fibe  duty  of  those  offices  with  great  ability,  application,  and 
prudence*  His  death,  which  happened  March  31,  1694, 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  to  the  ref- 
public  of  letters.  His  works  in  Latin  and  German  are  niiT 
merous^  and  esteemed  by  the  learned ;  the  principal  ^re^ 
I.  ^'Tractatus  de  persecutionibus  Ecclesis  primitivsD,  ve^^ 
teromqiie  Martyrum  cruciatibus,*'  the  best  edition,  of  whicli 
is,  Keily  1689,  4to.  2.  *^  Tractatns  de  Calumniis  Paganpr 
rum  in  veteres  Christianos,"  Keil,  1698,  4to.  .3*  ^*  Tracr 
tatus  de  Religioiie  Ethnica,  Mabummedana  et  Judaica,^* 
1^65,  4to.  4.  '^  De  Origiue  et  Natura  Christianismi  e:ic 
mente  Gentiliimiy^'  1672,  4to.  5.  ^  De  tribus  Impostori*- 
t>tts  magnis  Liber,  Edwardo  Herbert,  Thomse  Hobbes,  et 
Benedicto  Spinosa  oppositis,"  Hamburg,  1701,  4to»  6. 
'^  De  lationis  cum  revelatione  in  Theologia  concurs)))^' 
.1692,  4to;  .V  Oratio  de  Scholarum  et-Academiariifii  Qrlu 
^t  progressu,  presertim  in  Germania,*'  1666,  folio^  &c«^ 
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KORTHOLT  (Christian),  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1709,  at  Keil,  where  his  father,  Sebastian  Kor- 
tholt,  was  professor.  He  discovered  an  early  disposition^ 
towards  the  sciences,  and  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in 
them,  that  he  was  admitted  at  twenty  to  assist  in  the 
**  Journal  of  Leipsic,*'  in  which  may  be  found  some  good 
pieces  of  his  till  1736,  and  some  well  chosen  extracts  from 
works  on  ecclesiastical  history.  Kortholt  visited  Holland 
and  England,  and  was  esteemed  by  the  learned  there. 
While  in  England  he  drew  up  a  short  account  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  of  London,  **  Epistola  ad  Kappium  de 
Soc.  Ant.  Lond.'*  Leipsic,  1730,  4to.  He  went  afterwards 
to  Vienna,  as  chaplain  to  the  Danish  ambassador,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  divinity,  1742,  at  Gottingen,  where 
he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  1751,  leaving  several  valu- 
able works.  The  principal  among  the  Latin  ones  are, 
^*  De  Ecclesiis  suburbicarii# ;''  ^'  De  Enthusiasmo  Mubam- 
medis  ;**  and  several  excellent "  Dissertations.**  The  most 
esteemed  of  those  in  German  are,  a  '*  Treatise  on  the  troth 
of  Christianity  ;'*  "  Sermons,**  &c.  He  published  four  vo- 
lumes of  Latin  letters  by  Leibnitz,  a  volume  «f  his  French 
letters,  and  a  collection  of  various  pieces  on  philosophy, 
mathematics,  history,  &c.  by  the  same  author.' 

KOTTER  (Christopher),  born  in  1585,  was  one-of 
the  three  fanatics  whose  visions  were  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1657  (by  Comenius,  as  noticed  in  his  life),  with 
the  following  title :  **  Lux  in  Tenebris.**  He  lived  at 
Sprottow  in  Silesia;  and  his  visions  began  in  June  1616. 
fie  fancied  he  saw  an  angel,  under  the  form  of  a  man,  who 
commanded  him  to  go  and  declare  to  the  magistrates,  that, 
unless  'the  people  repented,  the  wrath  of  God  would  fail 
dreadfully  upon  them.  His  pastor  and  friends  restrained 
him  for  some  time,  nor  did  he  execute  his  commission,  even 
though  the  angel  had  appeared  six  times;  but  in  1619, 
being  threatened  by  tlie  same  spirit,  be  divulged  his  com- 
mission. This  brought  upon  him  some  ridicule,  but  his 
visions  continued,  and  were  followed  by  extasies  and  pro- 
phetic dreams.  He  waited  on  the  elector  Palatine,  whom 
the  protestants  had  declared  king  of  Bohemia,  at  Breslaw, 
in  1620,  and  informed  him  of  his  commission,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  other  places,  and,  in  1625,  at  Brandenburg. 
He  befsatn^  acquainted,  the  same  year,  with  ComeiiiuS| 
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w^o  greatly  fevoured  his  prophecies ;  bat,  as  they  chiefly 
presaged,  happiness  to  the  elector*palatine,  and  the 
reverse  to  the  emperor,  he  became  at  length  obnoxious, 
and,  in  1627,  was  closely  imprisoned,  as  a  seditious  im- 
postor, afterwards  set.  on  the  pillory,  and  banished  the 
emperor's  dominions.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Lusatia,  which 
was  then  subject  to  his  electoral  highness  of  Sasony  ;  and 
lived  there  unmolested  till  his, death,,  in  1647.  Whethei; 
fool,  or  knave,  he  was  -not  discouraged  from  prophesying, 
though  his  predictions  were  continually  convicted  of  false- 
hood by  the  event,' 

KRANTZ  (Albert),  a  famous  historian  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Hamburg,  and  had  no  sooner 
finished  his  classical  studies,  than  he  set  out  upon  his  tra- 
vels, visiting  several  parts  of  Europe,  during  which  he. 
studiously  cultivated  the  sciences,  and  became  a  mao 
of  general  knowledge.  His. talents  procured  him  the 
title  and  offices  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  of  the  canon 
law,  and  professor  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Rostoch,  of  which  also  be  was  rector  in  1482* 
He  went  from  Rostoch  to  Hamburg,  and  was  elected  dean 
of  the  chapter  in  the  cathedral  there  in  1498.  He  exe- 
cuted many  important  affairs  for  the  church  and  city  of 
Hamburg;  and  was  so  famed  for  his  abilities  and  pru- 
dence, that,  in  1500,  John  king  of  Denmark,  and  Fre- 
derick duke  of  Holstein,  did  not  scruple  to  make  him  um- 
pire, in  a  contest  they  had  with  the  province  of  Dietmar- 
aen.  He  died  Dec.  7,  1517,  after  having  written  some 
very  good  works,  which  were  afterwards  published  :  as^  J. 
^^  Chronica  Regnorum  Aquiloium,  Danism,  Suecis,  Norve- 
giae,^'  Argentorat  1546,  folio.  2.  ^'  Saxpnia,  sive  de  Sax- 
onicsB  Geutis  vetust&  Origine,  longinquis  Expeditionibus 
susceptis,  et  Bellis  Domi  pro  Libertate  diu  fortiterque  ges- 
tift  Uistoria,  Libris  13  coinprehensa,  et  ad  Annum  15Q1 
deducta,"  Colon.  J520,  folio.  3.  **  Vandalia,  sive  Histcuria 
de  Vandalorum  ver&  Origine,  variis  Gentibus,  crebris  d 
PatriSL  Migrationibus,  Regnis  item,  quorum  vel  Auj^ores 
fyerunt  vel  Eversores^  Libris  14  aprim&  eorum  Origipe  ad 
A.  C.  1500  deducta,"  Colon.  1519,  folio.  4.  "  Metippolis, 
sive  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Saxonise,''  Basil,  1548,^fol.  5. 
'**  Institutioiies  Logicge,"  Leipsic,  1517,  4to,  &c.'  '     x 

KRAUS,  Martin.    See  CRUSIUS. 
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KROMAYER  (John),  a  learned  divine/ wiw  botn  tW 
1576,  atCobelen  in  Misnia,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family. 
He  was  appointed  minister  at  Eisieben,  then  preacher  to 
the  duchess  dowager  of  Saxony,  and  afterwards  sii|ierin- 
tendant  of  Weimar,  where  he  died  in  1643,  leaving,  ^*  Har« 
monia  Evangelistarum  ;^'  ^'  Examen  Libri  Christians  Con- 
cordisB  ;'^  **  HistorisB  Ecclesis  compendiam  ;'*  and  a  vala« 
able  paraphrase  on 'the  book  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamen-i 
tations,  which  is  in  the  Bible  of  Weimar.^ 

KROMAYER  (Jerome),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1610,  at  Zeitz,  and  became  celebrated  for  his 
learning  and  writings,  professor  of  history,  rhetoric,  and 
divinity  at  Leipsic,  in  which  city  he  died,  in  1670,  leaving 
numerous  works,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : 
**  Theologia  Positivo-Polemiea ;"  "  Historia  Ecclesiast  ;*' 
**  Loci  anti-Syneretistici  ;**  "  Polymathia  Theologica  ;'* 
'^  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Galatas  et  Apocal.  ;'*  ^^  Scroti* 
niunf  Religionum,''  &&.' 

KUHLMAN  (QuiRiNUs),  a  celebrated  fanatic,  was  born 
at  Breslaw  in  Silesia  in  1651,  and  gave  great  hopes  by  the 
uncommon  progress  he  made  in  literature ;  but  this  was 
iuterropted  by  a  sickness  he  laboured  under  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  thought  to  be  dead  on  the  third  day 
of  bis  illness,  but  had  then,  it  seems,  a  most  terrible  vision. 
He  fancied  himself  surrounded  with  all  the  devils  in  hell, 
and  this  at  mid-day,  when  he  was  awake.  This  vision  was 
followed  by  another  of  God  himself,  surrounded  by  his 
saints,  and  Jesus  Christ  in  the  midst ;  when  he  saw  and 
tell  things  inexpressible.  Two  days  after,  be  had  more 
visions  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  when  he  was  cured  of  his 
distemper,  though  he  perceived  a  vast  alteration  with  re- 
gard to  these  sights,  yet  he  found  himself  perpetually  en- 
compassed with  a  circle  of  light  on  his  left  hand.  He  bad 
no  longer  lany  taste  for  human  learning,  nor  any  value  for 
university-disputes  Or  lectures ;  he  would  have  no  other 
master  but  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  left  hb  conntiy  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  His  desire  to  see  Holland  made  him 
hasten  thither,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  desolating  war ;  and 
he  landed  at  Amsterdam,  Sept  3,  1673,  which  was  but 
three  days  before  the  retaking  the  city  of  Naerden.  Ife 
went  to  Leyden  a  few  days  after,  and  meeting  with  Jacob 
Beboiw'fl    works,   bis   disorder  incrditeed,    for  ht  noiv 
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sfttd  ht  foatid  that  Bebmen  had  prophesied  of  things^ 
ef  which  he  thought  nobody  bat  himself  had  the  least  knoir* 
ledge.     There  was  at  that  tkne  in  Holland  one  John  Rothe^ 
a  prophet  likewise  of  the  same  stamp ;  for  whom  Knblinaa 
conceived  a  high  Veneration,  and  dedicated  to  him  hit 
**  Prodromus  qninq^ennii  mirabilis/'  printed  at  Leyden  ia 
1 674*    This  work  was  to  be  followed  by  two  other  volames» 
in  the  first  of  which  he  intended  to  introdijce  the  studies 
and  discoveries  he  had  made  from  the  time  of  his  first 
vision  to  1674.     He  communicated  his  design  to  father 
Ktrcher;  and,  commending  some  books  wfai en  that  Jesuit 
had  published,  he  let  him  know,  that  be  had  only'  sketch^ 
out  what  himself  intended  to  carry  much  farther     Kiroher 
#rote  him  civil  answers,  in  which  he  did  not  trouble  bim« 
self  to  defend  his  works,  but  declared,  that,  having  wriu 
ten  only  as  a  man,  he  did  not  pretend  to  equal  those  who 
wrote  by  inspiration.     <*  I  frankly  own  myself,**  says  he, 
^Mncapable  of  your  sublime  and    celestial  knowledge: 
what  I  have  written,  I  have  written  after  a  human  man«- 
ner,  that  is,  by  knowledge  gained  by  study  and  labour^ 
not  divinely  inspired  or  infused. — I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
ydu,  by  means  of  the  incomparable  and  vast  extent  of 
your  genius,  will  produce  discoveries  much  greater  and 
more  admirable  than  my  trifles. — You  promise  great  and 
incredible  things,  which,  as  they  far  transcend  aH  horoail 
capacity,  so  I  affirm  boldly,  that  they  have  never  been 
attempted,  nor  even  thought  of,  by  any  person  hitliertos 
and  therefore  I  cannot  but  suspect,  that  you  have  obtained 
by  the  gift  of  God  such  a  knowledge  as  the  scrcptoreft 
ascribe  to  Adam  and  Solomon:  I  mean,  an  Adamic  and 
Solomonic  knowledge,  known  to  no  mortal  but  yourself 
and  inexplicable  by  any  other.**    Our  fanatic,  not  perceiv* 
ing  that  his  correspondent  was  jesting  with  him,  carefully 
published  Kircher's  answers,  using  capital  letters  in  those 
^passages  where  he  thought  himself  praised.     Kireher,  how* 
ever,  gave  him  serious  advice,  when  Kuhlman  con^iited 
him  about  writing  to  the  pope :  he  told  him  with  .what  cir«- 
cumspection  and  caution  things  were  conducted  at  Rome ; 
and  assured  hioi,  that  in  bis  great  work,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  dedicate  to  the  pope,  he  must  admit  nothing 
which  might  offend  the  censors  of  books,  and  especially 
take  care  not  to  ascribe  to  himself  an  inspired  knowledge^ 

When  Kuhlman  left  Holland  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is 
relatedi  that  he  wandered  a  long  thne  in  England,  France, 
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and  the  East,  and  at  last  was  burnt  in  Muscavy^  Oct  3, 
1689,  on  account  of  some  predictions  of  the  seditious  kind. 
In  the  character  of  this  fanatic,  there  is  little  to  excite  re- 

'  spect  or  compassion.  He  kept  two  women  in  succession, 
without  the  sanction  of  marriage,  and  made  use  of  the 
worst  arts  to  get  money.  He  used  to  write  letters  to  peo* 
ple^  in  which  he  denounced  terrible  judgments,  if  certain 
sums  were  not  adyanced  for  the  promotion  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  God.  The  celebrated  Van  Helmont  received 
one  of  these  letters,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Another 
proof  that  there  was  nothing  very  sincere  in  his  enthusiasm, 
b,  that, .  while  he  was  ready  to  write  respectfully  to  the 
pope  for  the  good  of  Christianity,  he  was  comforting  him- 
self with  Drabicius^s  prophecies  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  the  papacy ;  and,  at  that  very  time,  wrote  to  his  friends 
letters  full  of  hopes  that  it  was  then  approaching.^ 

KUHNIUS  (Joachim),  a  learned  German,  and  accurate 
classical  editor,  was  born  in  1647  at  Grips walde,  a  town  of 
Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant  Great  care 
was  taken  of  his  education  ;  and,  after  he  had  finished  his 
juvenile  studies  in  his  own  country,  he  was  sent  to  Stade 
in  Lower  Saxony.  In  1668,  he  went  to  the  university  pf 
Jena,  where  he  applied  himself  to  divinity  and  the  belles 
lettres.  Travelling  making  one  part  of  the  education  of  a 
German,  he  visited  the  most  celebrated  towns  of  Franconia. 
His  high  reputation  engaged  Boccius,  a  minister  of  Oetin- 
gen  in  Swabia,  to  employ  him  as  a  preceptor  to  his  chil- 
dren ;  which  office  be  discharged  with  so  much  credit,  that 
he  was  in  1669  made  principal  of  the  college  in  this  town. 
lie  held  this  post  three  years,  and  then  went  to  Strasburg ; 
where,  in  1676,  he  was  elected  Greek  professor  in  the 
principal  college.  Ten  years  he  acquitted  himself  honour- 
ably in  this  professorship,  and  then,  was  appointed  Greek 
«nd  Hebrew  professor  in  the  university  of  the  same  tQwn. 
His  uncommon  skill  in  the. Greek  Janguage  drew  a  vast 
nnmber  of  scholars'  about  him,  and  from  places  and  coun- 
tries very  distant     He  died  Dec.  II,  1697,  aged  50. 

He  published  himself,  1.  *^  Animadversiones  in  PoUu- 
eem,''  1680,  12mo.  This  was  a  specimen  of  an  intended 
edition  of  Pollux's  ^^  Onomasticon,*'  which  be  was  pre- 
vented by  death  from  executing.     His  labours,  however, 

,  were  not  lost,  but  inserted  in  the  folio  edition  of  that 
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aatbor  at  Amsterdam,  1706.  2.  <^  £liaai  vari®  fahtorie  libri 
xiv."  Argent.  1685,  8vo«  His  notes  on  this  author  are 
very  exact  and  learned,  and  not  only  critical,  but  explana^ 
tory.  3.  *^  Diogenes  Laertius  de  vitis  pbilosophorum,  &c.'' 
Amst  1692,  in  2  vols.  4to,  Meibomius's  fine  edition,  in 
which  the  short  notes  of  Kuhnius,  and  other  learned  men, 
are  inserted.  After  bis  death  were  published,  4.  *^  Qusbs* 
tiones  pbilosopbicse  ex  sacris  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament! 
aliisque  scriptoribus,^'  Argent.  1698,  4to.  5.  ^' Pausanist 
Graecis  descriptio,"  &c.  Lipsis,  1716,  folio.  Kahnius 
took  great  pains  with  this  author,  whose  text  was  much 
corrupted ;  and  his  edition  is  justly  reckoned  the  best.^ 

KUNCKEL  (John),  a  celebrated  chemist,  was  born  at 
Husum,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  in  1630.  He  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy ;  but  having 
applied  himself  with  equal  diligeifce  to  the  study  of  che* 
mistry  and  metallurgy,  he  obtained  great  reputation  ia 
these  sciences,  and  was  appointed  chemist  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  court  of  Frederic 
\yilliam,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  with  a  similar  appoint- 
ment ;  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Charles  XI.  king  of 
Sweden,  who,  in  1693,  granted  him  letters  of  nobUity^ 
under  the  name  of  Kunckel  de  Loewenstem.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  imperial  Academia  Naturae  Curi- 
osorum,  under  the  name  of  Hermes  III  He  died  in  Swe- 
den, in  March  1703.  Notwithstanding  his  advantages  and 
iame,  his  theoretical  knowledge  was  very  imperfect  i;^  he 
was  altogether  destitute  of  the  least  tincture  of  philosophy, 
and  was  even  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  searchers  for 
the  philosopher's  stone.  He  is  now  principally  known  as 
the  discoverer  of  phosphorus^  which  he  prepared,  from 
urine,  and  which  bears  his  name  in  the  shops. .  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  written  in  German,  in  a 
very  bad  styli^  and  with  as  little  method  as  the  rest  of ^  the 
alchemists.  His  treatise  <^  On  Phosphorus'*  was  printed 
at  Leipsic  in  1678,  and  his  ^^  Art  of  Glass-making"  iii 
1689.  Two  or  three  of  his  essays  have  been  translated 
into  Latin.  * 

KUSTER  (Ludolf),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  in  the 
month  of  Feb.  1670  at  Blomberg,  a  little  town  in  West- 
phalia, where  his  father  was  a  magistrate.  He  learned 
polite  literature  under  his  elder  brother,  who  taught  it  in 

'  NioeroDy  vol.  IV.— Moreri,       <  Diet  Hift.r-Reei'f  Cyclopsdta  IWna  Elof  • 
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ib^  coHege  of  Joachim  at  BerliD.    He  distingiiSsbed  hia* 
•elf  BQ  early  ia  life^  that  on  the  recommendation  of  baron 
Spanheim,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the 
tount  de  Scbewerio^  prime^miuister  of  the  king  of  Prussia- 
He  had  also  the  promise  of  a  professorship  in  the  college 
of  Joachim  at  Berlin  ;    but,  till  that  should   be  vacant, 
Kuster,  who  was  then  but  about  five-and-twenty,  resolved 
to  travel  into  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Holland. 
He   went  first  to  Francfort  upon  tbe   Oder,  where  he 
atudied  the  civil  law  for  some  'time ;  and  thence  to  An- 
twerp, Ley  den,  and  Utrecht,  where  be  remained  a  con- 
siderable time,  and   wrote  several  works.     In    1699,    be 
IMssed  over  into  England,  and  the  year  following  into 
France,  where  his  chief  employment  was  to  collate  Suidas 
with  three  manuscripts  in  the  king's  library.     About  tbe 
end  of  this  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  four  years 
finished  bis  edition  of  Suidas,  on  which  he  may  be  said  to 
bave  meditated  day  and  night     He  relates  himself,  that, 
being  one  night  awaked  by  thunder  and  lightning,  be  be* 
earoe  so  alarmed  for  this  work,  that  he  rose  immediately, 
imd  carried  it  to  bed  with  him,  as  bis  most  valuable  trea- 
aore.     It  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1705,  and  is  by 
far  the  beat  edition  of  that  valuable   Lexicon;  and  Le 
Clere  t^lls  os,  that  the  miiversity  furnished  part  of  the 
cxpeooe  of  it.     The  Bodleian  library  has  lately  become 
possessed  of  a  oopy,  covered  from  one  end  to  the  other 
mth  mamtscript  notes  by  D*Orville  and  others.     Kuster 
was  bonoored  with  tbe  degree  of  doctor  by  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  had  several  advantageous  offers  made 
liim  to  oontinue  there ;  but  was  obliged  to  wave  them, 
Imng  recalled  to  BerUn^  to  uke  possession  of  the  pro- 
fisssorship,    which  had  l»een  promised   him.      He   after* 
arards  resigned  this  place,  and  went  to  Amsterdam;  where, 
an  1710,  he  puUiabed  an  edition  of  *^  Aristophanes,*'  in 
ifolio,  whieb  tbe  public  bad  been  prepared  some  time  to 
•Hpeot  by  an  ai^count  as. well  as  a  specimen  Kji  that  work, 
given  by  Le  Clero  in  his  ^^  Bibliotbeqne  choisie,"  for  1708. 
This  excellent  edition,  emphatically  called  tdiita  cptisnuty 
contains  for  the  first  time  some  new  Scholia  on  the  *'  Ly- 
eiatrata,"  some  notes  of  Isaac  Casanbon  oa  the  '^  Equites,'* 
and  of  Spanheim  and  Bentley,  on  a  few  of  the  earlier 
fdays.     It  is,  op<i^  the  wfeole,  a  noble  production,  and  has 
been  lone  esteemed  by  the  first  literary  characters  abroad 
and  at  home.    Kuster  gave  an  edition  also  of  ^  Miirs 
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Greek  Testament^'  the  same  year ;  in  which  he  had  com* 
pared  the  text  with  tweive  manuscripts  which  Mill  never 
saw.  Of  these  twdve  there  were  nine  in  the  iiag  of 
France^s  library  ;  but,  excepting  one,  which  has  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  rest  contain  no  move 
than  the  fdur  Gospels.  The  tenth  manuscript  belonged  to 
Carpzovins,  a  minister  of  Leipsic,  and  contains  the  four 
Gospels.  The  eleventh  was  brought  from  Greece  by 
Seidel,  of  Berlin  ;  but  it  has  not  the  four  Gospels.  Tke 
last,  which  Kuster  most  highly  valued,  «vas  commilmeated 
to  him  by  Bornier,  who  bought  it  at  the  publiic  sale  of 
the  library  of  Francius,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Aoster* 
dam.  After  Kuster's  preface,  follows  a  letter  of  Le  Ctere 
concerning  MilPs  work.  From  Amsterdam  he  removied  ut 
Rotterdam,  and  went  some  time  after  to  Antwerp,  to  confer 
with  the  Jesuits  about  some  doubts  he  had  in  oeKgioiia 
matters;  the  consequence  of  this  was  his  bmng  brought 
ever  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  his  abjuring  thut 
of  the  Protestants  July  25,  1713,  in  the  church  of  the  ■€«> 
Yiciafees  belonging  to  the  Jesuits.  The  king  of  France  m^ 
warded  him  with  a  pension  of  2000  livres ;  and  as  a  mark , 
of  distinction,  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  supemunerary 
associate  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  But  he  did  not 
enjoy  this  new  settlement  long ;  for  he  died  October  19, 
1716,  of  an  abscess  in  the  pancreas,  aged  only  forty^aix. 

Kuster's  other  works,  not  hitherto  mentioned,  were  ;  I. 
**  Hiatoria  Critica  Homeri,"  Francfort,  1^96^  8vo,  a  work 
which  he  did  not  value  much  afterwards,  when  he  had 
made  a  greater  progress  in  learning.  He  thought  tlutt  itt 
had  begun  too  early  the  character  of  an  author,  tin  this 
tract  be  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Neocorus,  which  ia 
Greek  signifies  a  sexton^  as  Kuster  does  in  High  Dutch. 
2.  **  Bibliotbeca  Librornm  coliecta  ^  L.  Neocbro,*"  Utrecht, 
5  tomes  in  8vo.  This  work  was  continued  from  the  month 
of  April  1697,  to  the  end  of  1699.  Mr.  Kuster  was  at  iiiist 
employed  alone  in  this  journal ;  but  took  into  his  assiatanoe 
Mr.  Henry  Sike,  who  Was  afterwards  professor  of  Hdf^new 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  They  wrote  in 'Conjunc- 
tion till  June  1699,  when  Mr.  Kuster  left  this  work  to  Mr. 
Sfke,  who  continued  it  no  longer  than  the  last  si^  monttap 
of  that  year.  3.  <*  Jamblichi  de  VitSl  Pythagoras  Liber, 
Greso^  &  Latind,  cum  nov&  Verstone,  Emendaitonibos,  Jt 
"Notis  L.  Kusteri.  Accedit  Porphyrius  de  Vit&  Pytbagoni5 
(;um  notts  L.  Holstenii  &  C.  Ritt^rshosii ;  itdmque  Ano- 
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Dymus  apud  Photium  de  Vit&  Pythagone,*'  Amsterdanv 
1707,  in  4to.  .  Dr.  Kuster's  notes  are  merely  critical,  in 
which  he  restores  a  prodigious  number  of  passages  in  bis 
authors.  4.  **  Diatriba  L.  K.  in  qu&  Editio  Suidse  Canta- 
brigriensis  contra  Cavillationes  J.  G.  Aristarchi  Leydensis 
defenditur/^  inserted  in  M.  Le  Clerc's  BiMiotheque 
Cboisie,  torn.  XXIV.  p.  .49,  &  seqq.  and  published  sepa- 
rately,  in  12mo.  A  new  edition  of  it,  with  additions,  was 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Diatriba  Anti-Gronoviana/' 
at  Amsterdam,  1712,  in  8vo.  5.  *' De  Mus»o  Alexan- 
drino  Diatriba,"  inserted  in  the  8th  tome  of  Gronovias's 
collection  of  Greek  Antiquities.  6.  "  Ludovici  Savoti 
Dissertationes  de  Nnmrois  antiquis  lingu&  Gallic^  in  La- 
tinam  translatas  i  L.  Neocoro,''  inserted  in  the  11  th  tome 
of  GrsBYius's  Roman  Antiquities.  7.  <*  Picturas  antiquae 
sepulcbri  Nasoniorum  in  yi&  FlaminiSL  delineata^  &  incisas 
k  Petro  Sancto  BartsBfiolo,  explicate  a  Joanne  Petro  Bel- 
lorio;  ex  Italic^  Lingu&-in  Latinam  transtulit  L.  Neo- 
corus,**  inserted  in  the  12th  Tolume  of  Graevius.  8  *'  Epis* 
tola,  in  qu^  Praefatio  quam  v.  c.  J.  P.  [Jacobus  Perizonius] 
novissimas  Dissertationi  suae  de  acre  gravi  praeposuit,  re- 
fellitur,"  Leyden,  1713,  8vo.  9.  "  5e  vero  usu  Verbo- 
rum  Mediorum  apud  Graecos,  eorumque  difiereuti&  k 
Verbis  Activis  &  Passivis.  Annexa  est  Epistola  de  Verbo' 
Cerno  ad  virum  clar.  J.  P.  Auctore  Ludolpho  Kustero, 
RegiaB  Inscriptionum  Academiae  socio/'  Paris,  1714,  iu. 
l2mo.  10.  **  Explication  d'une  Inscription  Greque  en- 
iroy^e  de  Smyrne,"  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  de  Trevotix 
for  September,  1715.  11.  '^  Examen  Criticum  Editionis 
novissimae  Herodoti  Gronovianae,"  inserted  in  Le  Clerc*$ 
Bibliotheque  ancienne  &  moderne,  torn.  V.  p.  383  &  seqq. 
There  has  been  published  in  Holland  under  the  name  of 
Gnevius,  and  with  the  title  of  **  Nova  Cohors  Musarum,** 
a  little  tract  of  Kuster,  written  in  1699,  for  the  instruction 
of  some  young  noblemen.  Our  author  published  a  speci* 
men  of  a  new  edition  of  Robert  Stephens^s  Thesaurus,  with 
great  improvements  in  La  Rochets  Memoirs  of  Literature, 
ToL  V.  p.  298  &  seqq. 

Kuster's  chief  excellence  was  his  skill  iii  the  Greek  lui- 
:guage,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  undervalued  every  other  pursuit  He  thought  the 
history  and  chronology  of  Greek  words  the  most  solid  en- 
teruinment.  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  despised  all  other 
branches  of  learning.    It  is  reported  of  himf.  that  one  dajf 
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tiiking  up  Bayle*8  <<  Commentaire  Philosophique,'*  in  m 
bookseller's  sbop^  he  threw  it  down,  and  said,  **  This  is 
nothing  hut  a  book  of  reasoning ;  non  sic  itur  ad  astra.'* 
But  many  of  his  characteristic  peculiarities  wilLbe  best  un-> 
derstood  from  the  following  letter  from  Joseph  Wasse,  the 
learned  editor  of  Sallust. 

^'Dr.Ku^ter,  a  tall,  thin,  pale  man,  seemingly  unable 
to  bear  fatigue,  was  nevertheless  indefatigable,  and  of  an 
uncommon  application  to  letters.      He  formed    himself 
nnder  Graevius.     I  was  acquainted  with  him  from  1700  to  - 
1714.     Upon  my  collecting  the  remains  of  Anacreon  for 
Mr.  Barnes,  about  1702,  he  introduced  me  to  Dr.  Bentley. 
You  must  be  known,  says  he,  to  that  gentleman,  whom  I 
look  upon,  not  only  as  the  first  scholar  in  Europe,  but  as 
the  best  of  friends.     I  only  hinted  to  him'  the  difficulty  I 
lay  under  in  relation  to  the  officers  of  the  customs ;  and,- 
presently  after,  he  accommodated  that  troublesome  afiair 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  without  so  much  as  once  letting^ 
me  know  he  had  any  hand  in  it  till  near  a  year  after : 
unde  satis  compertum  mihi  Bentleium  esse  re  officiosum 
non  verbis.     Many  an  excellent  emendation  upon  Suidat 
have  I  received  from' him.     I  th^e  rather  mention  this,  says 
Mr.  Wass^,  because  when  that  Lexicon  was  in  the  press, 
Kuster  with  indignation  shewed  me  an  anonymous  letter 
in  Latin,  addressed  to  him,  wherein  he  was  advised  not  to 
treat  the  doctor  with  that  distinction,  if  he  intended  hii 
book  should  make  its  way  in  the  learned  world*     But  to 
proceed ;  when  be  came  to  write  upon  Suidas,  he  found 
himself  under  a  necessity  of  making  indices  of  all  the 
anthors  mentioned  by  the  ancients;  Eustathius  particularly, 
and  nineteen  volumes  pf  Commentaries  upon  Aristotle, 
&c.  of  the  history,  geography,  and  chronologtcaLcharac-  ^ 
ters  occasionally  mentioned.     Dr.  Bentley  prevailed  upon 
me  to  give  him  some  assistance.     Those  that  fell  to  my 
lot  were  chiefly  Eustathius  on  the  Odyssey,  seven  or  eight 
Scholiasts,  Plutarch,  Galen.     You  may  judge  of  Kuster^s 
dispatch  apd  application,  when  I  tell  you  I  could  by  no 
means  keep  pace  with  him,  though  I  began  the  last  au* 
thpr  Jan.  9,  1*^03,  and  finished  him  March  the  Sth  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  proportion  too,  the  remainder.    Though 
I  corrected  all  the  sheets  of  the  first  volume,  yet  I  never 
perceived  he  had  omitted  some  less  material  words,  nor 
ever  knew  the  true  reason.     I  have  heard  him  blamed  too 
(or  mentioning  the  names  of  one  or  two  persons  who  sent 
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hiin  a  few  notes ;  but  thU  wa9  occasionedy  I  am  confideoti 
by  the  hurry  he  was  alivays  in,  and  the  great  Dumber  of 
letters,  memorandums,    and  other  papers  he  had  abojtt 
him.    As  I  remember,  he  translated  de  fwvo  in  ^  manner 
five  or  six  sheets  a  week,  and  remarked  upon  them ;  so 
that  the  work  was  hastily  executed,  and  would  have  bees 
infioiiely  more  perfect,  bad  he  allowed  himaieif  time.  Some 
people  thought  they  assisted  him  when  they  did  not.    A 
person  of  figure  took  him  into  his  closet  after  dinner,  and 
told  him  he  would  communicate  something  of  mighty  im- 
portance, a  MtjUtiXMy,  which  in  all  difficulties  had  been  his 
oracle.     In  an  ill  hour  I^met  Kusiter  transported  with  de- 
ygbt.     We  found  it  was  Budeus's  Lexicon,  large  paper, 
wsith  only  the  names  of  the  authors  he  quotes  written  in 
tlie  margin,  without  one  single  remark  or  addition..    Kus- 
ter,    ijie  best-natured  man  alive,    was  terribly  put  to  it 
how  to  treat  one  that  meant  well,  and  continually  in^ 
quiised  what  service  it  did  him,  ,aud  triumphed  that  he  was 
able  to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  worthy  edition  of  Sui- 
das.    Towards  the  close  of  the  work,  Kuster  grew  very 
uneasy,  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  cold  as  a  statue^ 
and  just  as  much  alive  as  a  man  three  parts  dead.     Sure 
I  was  to  hear,  every  time  I  called  upon  him,  '  O  utinam 
iUucesoac  ille  dies,  quo  huic  operi  maoum  ultimam  impo«- 
nam  1'     It  may  now  be  proper  to  acquaint  you  in  what 
manner  this  gentleman  used  to  relax,  and  forget  his  la-> 
bours  over  a  bottle,  for  even  Scipio  and  Lsslius  were  not 
such  fools  as  to  be  wise  always ;  and  that  was  generally 
in  the  poetical  way,  or  in  conversations  that  turned  upon 
antiquities,  coins,  inscriptions,   and  obscure  passages  of 
the  ancients.     Sometimes  he  performed  on  the  spinnet  at 
our  music-club,  and  was « by  the  connoisseurs  accounted 
a  master.     His  chief  companions  were,  Dr.  Sike,  famous 
in  oriental  learning ;  Davies  and  Needham ;  Mr.  Oddy, 
who  wrote  Gk*eek  pretty  well,  and  has  left  notes  upon 
Dio,  and  a  version  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  which  are  re- 
posited  in  lord  Oxford's  library ;  he  is  the  person  whose 
conjectures  upon  Avienus  were  printed  by  Dr.  Hudson  at; 
the  end  of  -his  Geographers ;  and  Mr.  iBfurnes,  the  .Goeek 
professor.     Upon  the  publication  of  his  Suidas,  Ku^te^  in 
a  .little  time  , grew  very  fat;  and,  returning  into  Prussia^ 
found  hb  patrons  retired  froqa  court,  and  bis  salary  pre- 
oafiooa»     What  is  more,  his  principles,  which  inclined  to 
what  is  now  ^^lled  Arianjs0>  rendered  him  Jaot  vetj 
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acceptable  to  some  persons.  In  a  little  time  measures 
were  taken  to  make  him  uneasy,  and  be  retired  to  Am9tejr- 
dam.  Here  be  reprinted  Dr.  MiiPs  New  Testament,  anfl 
published  Aristophanes,  and  some  additional  remarks. upoii 
Suidas,  under  Mr.  Le  Clerc^s  cover.  But  bis  bankc^ 
failing,  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty ;  and^  bap- 
pening  at  that  very  juncture  to  be  invited  to  Paris  by  hu 
old  friend  Pabb£  Bignon,  was  unfortunately  prevailed  upoa 
to  join  himself  to  the  Gallican  church.  He  desired  me 
to  write  to  him,  as  usual,  but  never  on  the  article  of  reli- 
gion ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  bow  be  bad  not  been 
obliged. to  make  a  formal  recantation,  or  condemn  the 
reformed  by  an  express  act  of  bis,  but  merely  to  conform* 
How  far  this  is  .true  I  know  not ;  what  is  certain  is,  only 
that  be  was  promised  all  the  favour  and  distinction  any  con^* 
vert  could  expect.  He  was  presently  admitted  a  membejr 
of  the  royal  academy  of  inscriptions;  and  in  1714^  ia 
return  for  a  paper  of  verses  I  sent  him,  made  me  a  present  of 
his  book  ^  De  vero  usu  verborum  mediorum ;  xp^^  ^(p:>^im? 
The  last  I  bad  from.  Kuster  contained  only  queries  upoii 
Besycbiusi;  on  whom,  before  he  left  England,  he  bad 
made  about  5000  emendations.  His  queries  were  not  over 
di6Bculc ;  and  thence  I  guessed  his  health  much  impaired. 
And  it  proved  so  indeed  ;  for  we  heard  soon  after,  that  be 
had  been  blooded  five  or  six  times  for  a  fever,  and  t;hat, 
upon  opening  bis  body,  there,  was  found  a .  cake  of  sand 
along  the  lower  region  of  his  belly.  This,  I  take  it,  was 
occasioned  by  his  sitting  in  a  manner  double,  and  writing 
on  a  very  low  table,  surrounded  with  three  or  four  circles 
of  books  placed  on  the  ground,  which  wsis  the  situation  w6 
usually  found  him  in.  He  had  a  clear  bead,  cool,  and 
proper  for  debate :  he  behaved  in  a  very  inoffensive  man- 
ner; and  I  am  persuaded,.  tli|e,  last  error  of  his  life  was 
^almost  the  only  one,  and  by  charitable  persons  will  be 
placed  in  a  good  measure  to  the  account  of  his  deplorable 
circumstances^  for  if  oppression,  wbicb  only  affects  a, part, 
will,  why  shall  not  the  loss  of  all  one's  fortunes,  purchased 
with  so  much  labour,  *  make  a  wise  man  mad.'"  *  '  . 

KUYP,  or  CUYP  (Ajubert),  a  very  original  artis^  was 
born  at  Dort  in  1606,  and  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Gerrit;^ 
Kuyp,  a  landscape  painter  of, much  merit,  whom,  however, 
he  far  surpassed  in  his, progress.     He  was  one  of  the  most. 

"*  1  Gen.  Diet. — Biog,  Brit.  Supplement. — Moreri.^-Dibdia's  CU«»ics^ 
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agreeable  puinters  that  ever  lived ;  imitating  with  the  greatest 
perfection  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  ligbL  No  artist 
ever  represented  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  all  objects 
more  cotnpletely  than  Cuyp ;  not  even  Claude :  and  in  the 
,  effect  of  sun*shine,  none  ever  approached  him.  The 
simplest  scenes  and  combinations  of  objects  were  safficient 
for  him  to  exert  his  talents  upon  ;  and  he  never  failed  to 
give  an  interest  to  thejpa  by  the  sweetness  of  his  colour, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  light  and  shade. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  His  works  are 
.numerous,  and  therefore  he  must  have  lived  long ;  for  they 
are  of  so  highly  finished  a  quality  that  he  must  have  given 
much  time  to  them.  In  the  various  collections  among  the 
nobilifty  in  England,  works  of  his  shine  with  almost  unri- 
valled lustre ;  and  are  not  very  uncommon.  At  the  mar- 
quis of  Stafford*s  is  a  very  fine  one  of  the  landing  of  prince 
Maurice  at  Dort  Inhere  are  also  several  others  of  great 
merit/ 

KYDERMTNSTER,orKIDDERMINSTER(RIC^Aap), 
an  ecclesiastic  and  antiquary,  was  bom  in  Worcestershire 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  received  into  the 
monastery  of  Benedictine  monks  at  Wincbcombe  in  Glou- 
cestershire ;  whence,  being  professed  one  of  that  order,  be 
was  sent  to  Gloucester-hall,  Oxford,  which  was  then  a 
school  for  young  Benedictines.  After  studying  there  four 
years,  he  was  recalled  to  his  monastery,  and  made  principal 
ehaplain ;  and  his  good  conduct  procured  him  to  be  chosen 
abbot  in  1487.  He  had  considerable  reputation  as  a  scho- 
lar and  a  promoter  of  learning ;  and  was  an  exact  observer 
^nd  reformer  of  the  discipline  of  his  house.  In  one  of  his 
visits  tQ  Oxford,  which  were  frequent,  he  took  the  degree 
of  P.D.  in  1500.  He  also  visited  Rome  on  someamedrs 
belonging  to  his  order,  and  on  his  return  acquired  much 
reputation  as  a  preaicher  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  In  1515,  when  there  was  a  great  debate 
between  t}ie  dergy  and  the  laity  concerning  exceptions ; 
some  asserting  that  what  is  called  the  *^  benefit  of  clergy,** 
should  not  be  extended  but  to  the  higher  orders,  our  abbot 
contended  that  the  minor  or  inferior  orders  should  also  be 
included.  He  died  in  1551,  leaving  ^  Tractatus  contra 
doctrinam  Lutheri,**  1521,  one  of  the  first  attacks  on  that 
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inform^^  deetnntB  from  this  coantiy.  Bat  h^  was  taoire 
known  for  his  binory  of  the  foundation  of  Wincbcombe 
monastery ;  a  list  of  its  abbots ;  and  its  charters  and  pri?ip 
legies  f  manuscripts  which  have  been  partly  iost.^ 

KYN ASTON  (Francb),  an  English  poel,  son  of  w 
Edward  Kynaston,  knt.  was  of  an  ancient  family,  whoM 
seat  was  at  Otely  in  Shropshire,  where,  probably,  he  wots 
born  in  1587.     Ui  1601  he  entered  as  a  gentlemftn-com- 
moner  of  Oriel  college,  Oxfdrd,  which  he  left  after  taLing 
his  baofaetor's  degree,  being  then,  as  Wood  says,  <<  more 
addicted  to  the  superficial  parts  o(  learning,  poetry  and 
oratory  (vrberein  he  excelled),  than  logic  and  philosophy/* 
He  afterwards,  however,  went  to  Cambridge,  and  after 
taking  bis  master's  degree,  returned  in  1611  to  Oxford, 
at»d  was  admitted  ad  ewidem*     He  then  became  a  courtier, 
admired  for  his  talents,  and  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
«oaferred  upon  htm,  and  was  afterwards  made  esquire  of 
the  body  to  Charles  I.    He  was  the  first  regent  of  a  literary 
MstitotioQ  cidled  the  Musaum  Minerva^  of  which  he  drew 
up  and  published  ^^  The  Constitutions,"  Loud.  4to,  1636. 
it  was  an  academy  instituted  in  the  eloTcnth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  and  estM>lisbed-at  a  house  in  Covent- 
garden,  purchased  by  Sir  Francis,  and  furnished  by  him. 
with  books,  M88.  paintings,  statues,  musical  and  mathema- 
tical instruments,  &c.  and  every  requisite  for  polite  and 
tiblerai  education :  but  the  nobility  and  geutry  only  were 
admissible*     Sir  Francis  was  chosen  regent^  aud  prc^essors 
were  appointed  to  teach  the  various  arts  and  sciences^     It 
probably,   owing  to   the  rebellion,    chd  not   survive  its 
founder,  who  died  about  1642.     He  translated  Chaucer's 
<^  Troilus  and  Cresseide^'  into  Latin,  published  at  Oxford, 
1635,  4 to;  but  is  better  known  to  the  lovers  of  ourearljr 
poetry  by  bis  *^  Leotine  and  Sydanis^'*  with,  f^  Cintbiades,'- 
1641,  of  which  Mr.  EUn  has  given  some  beaiitlifal  speci* 
ineGMS,    and  the  story  is  analized  by  Mr.  Gikhrist,  with 
additional  extracts,  in  the  "  Censura."  * 

KYN  ASTON  (John),  son  of  Humphry  Kynaston,  citi* 
zen  of  Chester  (descended  from  a  younger  brauch  of  the. 
Kynastons  of  Brbnguin,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery), 
was  born  at  Chester,  Dec.  5,   1728 ;  admitted  a  commoner 
in  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  March  20,  1746  ;  elected 
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Sicfaolar,  on  the  founda^tion  of  Sarah  dutdiess  dowtger  of 
Somerset,  in  the  said  college,  Aug.  1  of  the  same  year ; 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Oct.  16, 1749 ;  was  elected  fellow 
June  14,  1751  ;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  June  4^ 
1752.  He  obtained  no  small  reputation  by  an  Oratiuncula, 
entitled,  "De  Impietate  C.  Cornelio  Tacito  falsd  ol^ectati; 
Oratio  ex  Instituto  Viri  cl.  Francisci  Bridgman  *,  militis, 
habita  in  Sacello  Collegii  Mnei  Nasi  Oxon.  Festo  Sancti 
Thomae,  Decembris  21,  A.  D.  1761,  Sl  J.  K.  A.  M.  Coll. 
ejusdem  Socio;'*  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  disprove  the 
false  allegations  (for  such  he  really  thought  them)  of  Fami- 
anus  Strada  (the  excellent  critic,  and  most  elegant  writer) 
against  Tacitus,  on  his  impiety  and  sovereign  contempt  of 
the  Supreme.  On  the  apprehension  of  the  notorious  miss 
Blandy,  Mr.  Kynaston  took  an  active  part,  from  the  time 
of  her  conviction  till  her  body  was  secui^d  from  indecent 
treatmc^Qt.  In  this  business  he  barely  steered  free  from 
censure.  His  method  was,  to  be  with  her  as  much  as  pos- 
tible  when  the  ordinary  (the  learned,  well-known,  but  cre- 
dulous Mr.  Swinton,  whom  she  gained  to  countenance  her 
hypocrisy)  was  absent ;  and  was  suspected  to  have  given 
hopes  of  pardon,  in  concert  with  another  person,  also  of 
Brazen-nose'  College,  to  the  morning  of  her  execution, 
when  she  appeared  in  that  studied  genteel  dress  and  atti- 
tude which  she  could  not  possibly  have  put  on  had  she 
been  watchfully  attended  by  a  firmer-minded  instructor. 
In  1764,  he  published  *<  A  collection  of  papers  relative  to 
the  prosecution  now  carrj'ing  on  in  the  Chencellor's  Court 
in  Oxford,  against  Mr.  Kynaston,  by  Matthew  Maddock, 
clerk,  jector  of  Cotworth  and  HolyweH,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  and  chaplain  to  his  grace  of  Manchester,  for 
the  charge  of  adultery  alleged  against  the  said  Matthew 
Maddock,V  »8vo.  From  the  date  of  this  publication  (the 
cause  of  which  operated  too  severely  on  his  high  sense  of 
honour)  he^  resided,   in  not  the  best  state  of  health,   at 


*  **  The  .ftrander  of  this  oration,  sir 
Francis  Bridgman,  bequeathed  twenty 
pounds  a  year  for  ever  for  a  panegyric 
t6  be  spoken  antmaUy  (in  Brazen- 
Kose  College,  by  a  Fellow)  on  king 
James— <lie  Second !  !  1  By  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
about  the  year  1711,  I  think,  the 
college  was  (I  doubt  not)  well  pleased 
to  have  the  subject  ishaqged;  and  was 
left  at  liberty  to  harangue  on  aey  of 


the  liberal  sciences,  or  any  other  lite- 
rary topic— We  happily  secured  the 
possession  of  the  fonnder's  gratnity ; 
and  the  oration  is  spoken  regularly  in 
rotation,  upon  whatever  saits  the  turn 
and  taste  of  the  speaker.  It  is  a  pretty 
addition  to  the  income  of -one  year^ 
fellowship  ;  to  prevent  one  from  sof^ 
fering  cue's  Latin  to  grow  rusty." 

Mr.  Kynaston,  i/ijj^ 
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Wigafi  principally,  loved  and  respected  by  a  few  select 
friends.  On  the  27(h  of  March,  178S,  Mr.  Kynaston  bad 
the  misfortune  to  break  his  left  arm,  near  the  shoulder ; 
but,  the  bones  having  been  properly.replaced,  be  was  thought 
out  of  danger.  It  brought  on  his  death,  however,  in  the 
June- following. ' 


L. 


XjABADIE  (John),  a  French  enthusiast,  was  born  at 
Baurg,  in  Guienne,  Feb.  13,  1610;  and,  being  sent  to  the 
Jesuits  college  at  Bourdeaux  at  seven  years  of  age,  he  made 
so  quick  a  progress  in  bis  studies,  that  his  masters  resolved 
to  take  into  their  society  a  youth,  who  gave  such  promising 
hopes  of  being  an  honour  to  it.  The  spirit  of  piety,  with 
which  he  was  animated,  brought  him  easily  into  their  views; 
but,  being  opposed  in  this  by  bis  father,  who  was  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber  to  Lewis  XIII.  he  could  not  then 
carry  his  design  into  execution.  On  his  father^s  death, 
however,  he  entered  into  the  order;  and,  having  finished 
bis  course  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  three  years,  he  took 
upon  himself  the  office  of  a  preacher  before  he  was  or-* 
dained  priest.  He  continued  among  the  Jesuits  till  1639 ; 
when  his  frequent  infirmities,  and  the  desire  he  had  of  at- 
taining to  greater  perfection,  engaged  him  to  quit  that  so- 
ciety, as  he  asserts,  while  others  aver,  that  be  was  expelled 
for  so(ne  singpular  notions,  and  for  his  hypocrisy.  Whatever 
was  the  cause,  be  went  immediately  to  Paris,  where  he 
preached  with  great  zeal,  and  procured  the  friendship  of 
father  Gondren,  general  of  the  oratory ;  and  Coumartin, 
bishop  of  Amiens,  being  present  at  one  of  his  sermons, 
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ivMf  SO  mtidi  pleteed,  thst  he  etigaged  him  to  settle  in 
kis  diocese,  atid  gave  him  a  caiMinry  in  his  cathedral-charch. 

He  was  no  sooner  fixed  at  Amiens,  than  he  endeavonred 
to  become  a  director  of  consciences,  and  presently  saw 
kimself  at  the  bead  of  a  vast  number  of  devotees ;  but  it 
is  said  that  his  enthusiasm  led  him  to  practice3  more  of  a 
carnal  than  a  spiritual  nature ;  and  that  the  discovery  of 
some  love-intrigues,  in  a  nunnery,  obliged  him  to  seek  a 
retreat  elsewhere.  For  that  purpose  he  chose  first  Port- 
Royal  ;  but,  as  his  doctrines  or  practices  were  not  accept- 
able, bis  stay  there  was  short.  He  therefore  removed  to 
Bazas,  and  afterwards  to  Toulouse,  where  M.  de  Montchal, 
archbishop  of  the  city,  gave  him  the  direction  of  a  convent 
of  nuns ;  but  here,  likewise,  the  indecency  of  his  familiar!* 
ties  with  his  pupils,  under  pretence  of  restoring  the  notions 
of  primitive  purity,  and  unsuspicious  innocence,  obliged  the 
bishop,  apprehending  the  copsequences  of  such  a  conviersey 
to  disperse  those  who  bad  been  seduced  into  difierent  con- 
vents, to  be  better  instructed.  Labadie  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  the  same  practices  elsewhere,  but,  despairing  at 
kngrtfa  to  make  disciples  any  longer  amoiig  the  catholics, 
by  whom  he  was  by  this  time  suspected  and  watched,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  reformed,  and  resolved  to  try  if  fae 
eooM  not  introduce  among  them  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  spirituality  and  menul  prayer;  with  which  view,  he 
published  three  manuals,  composed  chiefly  to  set  forth  the 
.excellence  and  necessity  of  that  method.  But  ah  attempt 
which  he  is  said  to  have  made  upon  the  cbastity  of  made- 
adoiselle  Calonges  lost  him  >tbe  esteem  and  protection  of 
those  very  persons  for  whose  use  his  bocks  were  particu- 
larly written. 

Some  time  afterwards,  an  accusation  was  preferred  at 
court  against  him,  for  raising  a  sedition  respecting  the 
corpse  of  a  woman  which  the  curate  of  Montauban  thought 
proper  to  inter  in  the  church-yard  of  the  catholics,  because 
she  had  changed  her  religion.  Labadie  denied  the  priest^s 
right  to  the  corpse,  and  his  party  appeared  in  arms  to  dis- 
pute it  But  the  cause  being  brought  before  the  court, 
it  was  there  decided  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  and  LabacKe 
condemned  to  quit  the  church  of  Montauban  as  a  seditious 
person.  His  banishment  however  caused  a  dangerous  divi- 
sion. D*Arbussy,  his  colleague,  was  charged  with  promot'^ 
ing  his  condemnation,  out  of  a  spirit  of  jealousy.  Two 
parties  were  formed  in  the  towo^  almost  wholly  consisting 
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qf  the  reformed.  They  pfojceeded  ta  tbe  la«l.eRtfei»iliefi» 
tboug)4  tke  chieftains  of  each  party  bore  >P  ba4  ft  ohalvter 
as  to  be  eqiially  detested  by  al(  who  had  followed  then. 
Labadie>  Uius  driven  out  of  Monuubai^  west. to  seek  an 
asylum  at  Orange;  but,  not  finding  hioiself  so  safe  there 
as  he  imagined,  he  withdrew  privately  to  Genera^  in  Jane 
1659^  In  the  mean  tirne^  his  departure  was  much  regretted 
at  Orange  where  he  bad  imposed  upon  the  people:  by  bia 
devout  manner,  and  by  his  preaching;  and  be  w4ts  oel 
long  at  Geneva  before  he  excited  great  commoiiees.  Those 
that  joiiied  him  built  a  large  uiaosioni  in  which  proper 
oelk  we^e  provided  for  his  most  aealous  followers ;  while 
the  rest,  of  the  citizens,  consulting  how  t0  get  rid  of  faioii 
eontrived  to  procure  him  an  invitation  toMiddleburg^  whkh 
Dfaa  accepted;  and  accordingly  he  repaired  thitber  in  l€^fi>' 
and  presently  began  to  declare  hii  opiuiona  more  espUcid.^ 
tbaB  he  had  ever  done  before^  . 

His  peculiar  tenets  were  these ;  I.  He  believed  thai  God 
could  and  wonld  deceive,  and  that  he  had  sometimes  ac^« 
ally  done  it,  2..  He  held  the  holy  scriptures  not  to  be  ab'*>' 
solutely  n^oessary  to  salvation,  since  the  Holy  Spirit. acted 
iminediately  upon,  the  soul,  a^id  gave  it  new  degpraes  -q^ 
revelation ;  and,  when  once  struck  with  that  divine  light^^ 
it  was  able  to  draw  such  consequences  aa  would  lead  to  m 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth.  3.  Though  he  did  not 
deny  the  lawfulness  of  infant-binptisal,  yet  he  maintained 
that  it  ought  to  be  deferred  to  riper  years,  i. .  jHe  p^t  this 
di&rence  between  the.  old  :and  new  covenant :  The  fiiist 
he  said  was  carnal,  loaded  vi^i^b  ceremoniesi,  attended  witii 
temporal  blessttug^,  aiod  ppon  ,tQ  the  wicked  as  yvell  as  the 
good,  provided  they  were  descendants  of  Abrah^^m;  lyfaeffeaa 
the  new  cDvenaiit.aduiitted  only  spiritual  persbns,  who  were 
freed  thereby  froW' the . law,  from  its  curse«  and  froai.tte 
ceremonies,  and  pot  into  a  state  of  perfect  liberty.  5k  He> 
held  the  observation  of  the  sabbath  to  bean  indiflTerient 
thing;  maintaiqiog^  that  in  .GodJs  account  all  days  weo^ 
alike.  6,  He  distinguished  the  church  uuo  the  degenerate 
and  regenerfite ;  and  held,  that  Chriat  would  come,  and 
reign  a,  thousiaild  years  upon  earth,  and  actually  couvera 
both  J^w^  Gentiles,  aijid  Christians,  to  the  truth.  7.  Hw 
maintained  the  eucharist  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  baore 
commemoration  of  Christ's  death;  and  that,  thoagb  the 
signs  were  njotbing  in  themselves,  yet  Christ  wa^  recdTed 
ttereio  spirituaUy  by  the .  woirthy  itattfiftinicaat     ft.  Hsf 
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tgught,  that  the  contemplative  life  was  a  state  of  grace  and 
of  divine  union  in  this  world,  the  fullness  of  perfection, 
and  the  summit  of  the  Christian  mountain,  elevated  to 
that  height,  that  it  touched  the  clouds,  and  reached  up 
very  near  to  heaven.  9.  That  a  person  whose  heart  was 
perfectly  content  and  calm,  was  ahnost  in  possessioti  of 
God,  discoursed  familiarly  with  him,  and  saw  every  thing 
in  him* :  that  he  took  all  things  here  below  with  indifFer«- 
fltace,  beholding  the  world  beneath  him,  and  whatever 
passed  therein ;  its  mutability  not  touching  him ;  all  the 
atorms,  to  which  the  world  is  subject,  forming  themselyea 
under  his  feet,  jiist  as  rain  and  hail  form  themselves  under 
the  tops  of  mountains,  leaving  upon  the  summit  a  constant 
calm  and  quietude.  10.  That  this  state  was  to  be  obtained* 
by  an>  entire  self-^nial,  mortification  of  the  senses,  and 
their  objects,  and  by  the  exercise  of  mental  prayer*  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  these  opinions  are  not  peculiar 
tb'Labadie,  and  that  others  of  them  are  rather  wildly  ex- 
pressed than  erroneous  in  themselves;  but  it  is  equally 
evident  that  they  are  inconsistent  one  with  another,  and 
tliat  in  order  to  be  a  Labadist,  a  man  must  be  as  great  an 
enthusrast  a^  the  founder  himself;  It  wa»,  however,  owing 
to. this  practice  of  spirituality,  accompanied  wrtb  an  appa- 
lignt  severity  of  manners,  that  Labadie  acquired  a  very 
great  authority  in  a  little  time.  Those  who  charged  him 
with  hypocrisy  were  looked  on  as  worldlings,  sold  to  the 
present  life ;  while  hi»  followers  were  esteemed  as  so  many 
saints.  Even  mademoiselle  Schurman,  so  famous  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  was  persnaded,  that  she  chose  the 
better  part,  in  putting  herself  under  his  directions;  she 
became  one  of  the  moi^  ardent  chiefs  of  his  sect,  and  had 
the  power  to  bring  over  to  her  way  of  thinking  Elizabeth, 
princess  Palatine,  who  opened  an  asylum  to  all  the  wan^- 
dering  and  fngitive  disciples  of  that  preacher,  esteemed  it 
an  honour  to  collect  what  she  called  the  trne  diurcb,  aad 
declared  her  happiness  in  being  delivered  from  a  marked  ^ 
Christianity,  with  which  she  had  till  then  beM  deceived. 
She  extolled  l^abadie  to  the  skies.  He  was  tlie  •  asan,  ahe 
aaid,  who  talked  to  ihebeart,  and  it  is  this  kindiof  talkiiig, 
which  means  no  more  than  an  influence  on  weak  minds, 
liirough  the  medium  of  the  passions,  'which  Iia^  prooQidted'. 
religious  imposture  in  all  ages. 

'  I'be  ibUowers  of  Li^badie^^  who  were  now  'dislrhguishfed'^ 
by  the  title  of  Labadists,  became  sp  oimeroiisy  md  sq.^ 
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many  persons  of  each  sex  abandoned  the  reformed  lo  close 
with  them,  that  the  French  church  in  the  United  Provinces 
set  themselves  in  earnest  to  stop  the  desertion,  which  was 
daily  increasing.  But  Labadie,  perceiving  their  designs 
against  him,  aimed  to  ward  off  the  blow,  by  turning  it 
upon  ihem.  Mr.  de  Wolzogue,  professor  and  minister  of 
the  Walloon  church  at  Utrecht,  had  lately  published  a* 
piece,  several  passages  of  which  had  given  great  offence 
to  the  protestatits  *.  Labadie  therefore  took  this  oppor-^ 
ttinity  to  accuse  him  of  heterodoxy,  in  the  name  of  the 
Walloon  church  at  Middleburgh,  to  a  synod  which  was 
held  at  Naetden.  But,  upon  hearing  the  matter,  Wol-' 
zogue  was  unanimously  declared  orthodox,  the  church  of* 
Middleburg  censured,  and  Labadie  condemned  to  make  a^ 
public  confession  before  the  synod,  and  in  the  presence-of 
Wolzogue,  that  he  had  been  to  blame  in  bringing  the  ac-< 
cusation,  by  which  he  had  done  him  an  injury.  This 
judgment  reaching*tfae  ears  of  Labadie,  he  resolved  not  to 
hear  it  pronounced ;  and,  lest  it  should  be  signified  to  him, 
he  withdrew  privately  from  Naerden ;  and,  returning  to 
Middleburgh,  raised  such  a  spirit  against  the  synod  in  his 
church  as  even  threatened  no  less  than  a  formal  schism. 
Several  synods  endeavoured,  by  their  decrees,  to  cut  up 
the  mischief  by  the  root ;  but  in  some  of  these  Labadie 
refused  to  appear ;  he  disputed  the  authority  of  others, 
and  appealed  from  the  definitive  sentences  which  they 
pronounced  against .  him.  At  leAgth  comihissaries  were 
nominated  by  the  synod,  to  determine  the  affkir  at  Mid- 
dleburgh, but  they  had  no  sooner  arrived  thah*  this  people 
rose  against  them,  possessed  theitiselVes  6i  the  assembly- 
house,  and  locked  the  ^chuith'-dbors  tb  *  keefp  them  out. 
The  magistrates  supported  Labadie,  and  the  estsites  of  the 
province  contented  themselves'  with  proposing  an  accom- 
modation ;  which  being  haughtily  i^^jected  by  Labadie,  th^ 
states  were  so  provoked,  that'  they  cOnfirtned  tb^  i^enterice 
passed  by  the  commissaries,  by  Whic^h  he  was  'fbfbidden 
to  preachy  ftc.  And  because  'L&badie  exclaimed  loudly 
against  being  condemned  without  a  hearing,  the  decision 
of  the  synod  to  be  held  at  Dort  was  sent  t6  him,  summon-' 

•  A  piece  /BafoerOiit  in  16S6t  cnti-.  .  .vertiii  ExercUatorem,"  fcc.  1667;  bat 
tied,  *^  Philoiophia  t.  tcripCare  inter*  be  was  so  unfortunate  in  some  unguarded 
pres,  exercitatio  pmradoxa.**  Hiiswaa  expressions,  as  to  be  more  inveigbed 
thovfiii  a  pemi^na  hff^K  and  wf^    against  Uuui  the  bo^k  M  cndevfoored 
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iDg  bim  to  appear  there.  LalMidie  waa .  daposeil  by  thi^^ 
sjnody  and  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  oiercy  oo  any  other 
conditioDy ,  except  that  of  thorough  repentance,  of  wbi^b. 
he  never  gave  any  proofs.  On  the  contrary,  he  procured 
a  crowd  of  devotees  to  attend  hioi.to  Middleburgb,  where 
tbe^  broke  open  the  church^doors;  which  done,,  he. 
preached*  and  distributed  the  eucharist  to  such  as  foU 
lowed  him.  The  burgo^  masters,  apprehensive  of  conse* 
quences,  sent  him  an  order  to  quit  the  town  and  the 
boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction.  He  obeyed  the  order, 
and  withdrew  to  Ter-Veer,  a  neij^bouring  town,  where 
he  had  some  zealous,  partisans,  among  the  rich  merchants 
and  traders,  who  had  settled,  and  drawn  a  laige  share  of 
commerce  thither.  Tbey  received  bim  joyfuUy,  and  pro* 
cured  him  a  protection  from  the  magistrates.  Howevef, 
the  states  of  Zealand,  being  resolved  to  drive  him  from 
this  fort,  made  an  order  to  expel  him  the  province.  The. 
ipagistrates  of  Ter-Veer  took  bis  part  .against  the  states^ 
alledging  three  reasons  in  bis  favour :  first,  that  he  lived 
peaceably  in  their  town,  and  had  done  nothing  worthy  of 
banishment ;  secondly,  that  it  was  enough  to  interdicrt  him 
from  preaching  in  public ;  and  lastly,  that  tbey  had  rea» 
son  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  populace^  who  would 
not  quietly  be  deprived  of  so  edifying  a  person.  The 
province  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  marquis  of  Ter-Veer ;  and  who  ordered 
Labadie  to  submit,  forbidding  at  the  same  time  any  of  the 
inhabitants  to  harbour  him. 

In  this  exigence,  he  resumed  the  attempt  be  had  vainly 
made  beforci.  of  associating  with  madam  Bourignon  io 
Noordstrand  ;  but  not  thinking  him  refined  enough  in  the 
mystic  theology  to  become  her  colleague,  nor  supple 
enough  to  be  put  in  the  number  of  her  disciples,  she  r^cted 
bis  overtures;  and  now  he  formed  a  little  settlement  be* 
twixt  Utrecbt  and  Amsterdam,  where  he  set  up  a  printing- 

Sress,  and  published  many  of  his  works.  Here  the  num- 
er  of  his  followers  increased,  and  would  have  grown  very 
large,  had  he  not  been  betrayed  by  some  deserters^  wfiOi 
publishing  the  history  of  his  private  life,  and  manner  of 
teaching,  took  care  to  inform  the  public  of  the  familiari- 
ties he  took  with  his  female  pupils,  under  pretetice  of  butt- 
ing them  more  closely  to  God.  From  this  retreat  be  sent 
hia  apostlea  ihvougb  the  great  towns  io  HdhuKiy  in  order 
to  make  proselytes,  eBpecpdly  iu  the  richest  hou$a^}  ^ 
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Ml  being  able  to  secure  mny  residence  where  be  slight  be 
set  above  the  fear  of  want^  be  went  to  Erfurt;  and|  being 
^iren  tbence  by  the  wars,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Altena 
in  HohlteiRi  where  a  violent  colic  carried  him  off,  1^74^ 
in  bia  Mth  yean  He  died  in  the  arms  of  madeaaotselle 
Sefaforman)  who,  as  a  faithful  companion^  codstantly  -  at<t» 
tended  him  whereve^  he  went.  This  is  the  most  generally 
received  account  of  his  death  ;  yet  others  tell  us,  that  he 
weni  to  Wievaert,  a  lordship  of  Frizeland,  belonging  to  thd 
bouse  of  Sofl^mersdycb ;  where  four  ladies,  sisters  of  that 
family^  provided  him  a  retreat,  and  formed  a  small  churchy 
called  ^*  The  Church  of  JesUs  Christ  retired  from  the 
World.*^  His  works  are  uumeroas,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  thirty  articles,  but  surely  not  worthy  to  be  recorded.*    ' 

LABARRE.    See  BARREi 

LABAT  (John  Baptist),  ^  celebrtted  traveller  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  was  born  in  1663  at  Paris,  and  taught 
phibsophy  at  Nancy.  In  1693,  be  went  to  America  in 
quality  of  missionary ;  and,  at  his  return  to  France,  in  1 705^ 
was  sent  to  Bologna,  to  give  an  account  of  his  mission  to  m 
chapter,  of  the  Dominican^.  He  continued  several  yeari 
in  Italy ;  but,  at  length  returning  home,  died  at  Paris  Jan^ 
6,  i75§.  His  principal  works  are^  1.  '*  Nouvean  Voyago 
aux  Isles  de  rAm^iique,*'  6  vols.  8vo,  a  very  pleasant  and 
itistructive  work  in  many  respects,  but  not  always  accurate 
as  to  faces.  8.  *^  Voyages  en  Espagne  &  en  Italie,'*  8  vois^ 
l2roo.  3.  <<  Nouvelle  Relation  de  I'Afrique  Occidehtale,** 
5  vols.  12mo.  As  Labal  was  never  in  Africa,  this  work  is 
compiled  from  the  relation  of  others.  He  also  published,- 
4.  "  Voyage  du  Chevalier  des  Merchais  en  Guin^e/*  4 
vols.  Ittmo.  5.  <<  La  Relation  historique  de  TEthiopie 
Occidentale,"  translated  from  the  Latin  of  father  Cavazai, 
a  capuchin,  4  vols,  in  i2mo;  and  6.  ^  Les  Memoires  du* 
Chev.  d^Arvieux,*'  containing  bisr  travels  to  Constantinople, 
Asia,  &c.  6  vols.  12mo,  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  a  very  judicious  editor** 

LABBE  (Phiu#),  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was  bom  July 
10,  1607^  of  a  good  family  at  Bourges.  He  taught  ethics, 
philosophy,  and  moral  theology,  with  reputation,  fitst  at 
Bourges,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he  settled.  His 
itiesiory  was  umcomoion,  attd  his  learning  very  extensive ; 
...  •  .  '  • 
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and  be  was  efiteemed  by  tbe  literati  for  amiable  temper  and 
politeness,  as  well  as  for  bis  writings.     He  died  March  25, 
1667,  at  Paris.     He  was  not  much  of  an  original  writer, 
the  greatest  part  of  his  numerous  works  being  compilations, 
whieh  cost  him  little  farther  trouble  than  to  collect  apd 
arrange,  which,  however,  he    did  with  judgment.     The 
principal  are,    1.  <*  Nova  Bibiliotbeca  MSS.  Librorum,*' 
1657,  2  vols.  fol.  containing  many  pieces  which  had  never 
been  printed  before.     2.  **  De  Byzantins  Historise  Scrip- 
toribus,^'  fol.  in  which  is  an  account  and  catalogue  of  the 
writers  of  the  Byzantine  History,  in  chronological  order. 
3«  "Two  Lives  of  Galen,"   taken  from  his  works,  8vo. 
4.  *^  Btbliotheca  Bibliotbecarum-,"    Geneva,    1686,    4to, 
with  the  "  Biblioth.  nummaria,''  and  an  <^  Auctuarium,'* 
printed  1705.     5.  "  Concordia  Chronologica,**  5  vols.  fol. 
The  5th  vol.  is  by  Pere  Briet ;  a  learned  work,  but  too 
obscure,  and  of  little  use.     He  published  also,  several 
pieces  respecting  the  geographical  history  of  France,  and 
the  Greek  language,  which  are  forgotten.     6.  **  Biblio- 
theca  anti^anseniana,^'  4to,  a  catalogue  of  writings  against 
Jansenius  and  his  defenders.     7.  An  edition  of  the' "  An* 
nats  of  Michael  Glycas,''  in  Greek  and  Latin,  fol;  •  8.  A 
good  edition  of  "Notitia  digratatutn  omnium  imperii  Ro* 
mani,"  1651^  l2mo,  a  necessary  book  for  the  history  of 
the  Roman  emperors.     9.  An  edition  of  Jonas  bishop  of 
Orleans'  works,  *^  concerning  the  Instruction  of  a  Christian 
King,"  12mo.     10.  f<  De  Scriptoribns  Ecclesiasticis  dis- 
senatio,**  2  vols.  8vo^  in  which  is  a  dissertation  against  the 
story  of  pope  Joan.     But  the  roost  known  among  Pere 
Labbe's  works,  is  his  new  **  Collection  of  tbe  Councils," 
1672,   1 7  vols.  fol.  with  notes;  to  which  is  added  an  1 8th 
vol.  entitled  **  Apparatus  alter,"  because  the  17th  is  also 
entitled  ^*  Apparatus."     This  Collection  was  finished  by 
Pere  Gabriel  Cossart,  one  of  his  brethren,  a  better  and 
more  judicious  critic  than  himself,  and  is  justly  esteemed, 
though  it  is  deficient  in  several  respects,  and  contains 
many  faults.     Vigneul  Marvilie  says  of  P.  Labbe,  that  he 
was  an  honest  man,  accused  of  being  a  little  piratical,  and 
of  robbing  the  •  learned,  not  through  necessity^    but  for 
amusement.' 

LABBEf  or  LABE  (Louisa),  sumamed  the  Beautiful 
Ropemaker,  was  born  about  1526,  at  Lyons^    Her  father^a 
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name:  was  Charly,  called  Labb£«  She  married  Ennemond 
Perrin,  a  rope-maker,  who  lived  at  Lyons,  in  the  street 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  Belle  Cordiere ;  and  dytog 
1565,  without  children,  left  her  all  he  bad,  only  entailing 
it  on  his  nephews,  James  and  Peter  Perrin,  which  put  a 
stop  to  the  disadvantageous  reports  which  had  been  circu- 
lated respecting  her  chastity.  She  died  in  1566.  She 
was  the  wonder  of  all  the  learned  of  her  time,  a  oiechanic^s 
wife,  who  understood  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and 
wrote  verses  in  those  three  languages,  being  considered  as 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Her  poeois  were  printed 
at  Lyons,  1556,  and  at  Rouen,  1610 ;  but  these  have  been 
eclipsed  in  every  thing  but  price,  by  the  edition  of  Lyons, 
1762,  8vo.* 

LABERIUS,  an  ancient  Roman  knight,  who  excelled 
in  writing  Mimes,  or  little  satirical  productions  for  the 
stage,   died  in  46  A.  C.      Though  in   his  time  men  of 
birth  made  no  scruple  to  furnish  entertaintments  of  the 
theatrical  kind,  yet  it  was  highly  disgraceful  to  repre* 
sent  them  in  their  own  persons.    Julius  Cessar,  however, 
ordered  Laberius  to  act  one  of   bis  own    Mimes ;    and 
though  he  made  all  the  opposition  he  could,  yet  Csesar 
compelled  him.    The  prologue  to  the  piece  is  still  extant, 
and  RoUin  thinks  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  morsels  <^ 
antiquity.'    Laberius  bemoans  himself  for  the  necessity  he 
was  under  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  piece  glances  several  strokes  of  satire  at  Geesar,  whiek 
were  so  well  understood  as  to  direct  the  eyes  of  cheape<N 
tatoiis  upon  him.    Caesar,  by  way  of  revenger  gave  the 
preference  to  Publius  Syrius,  who  was  his  rival  upon  the 
same  theatre ;  yet,  when  the.  Mimes  were  over,  presented 
him  With  a  ring,  as  if  to  re-establish  him  in  his  rank.    The 
very  small   fragments  which  remain  of   Laberius,   have 
been  often  collected  and  printed  with  those  of.  Eaotus, 
Luciliua,  Publius  Syrus,  &c.    The  prologue  above^men* 
tiooed  is  preserved  in  AulusGelUus,  and  there  is.  a.  good 
version  of  it  in  Beloe's  translation  of  that  aqthor.' 
.  LABQURfUR  (John  L£),  a  French  historian  and  an<> 
tiquary,  was  born  in  .1623,  at  Montmorency,  near  Paris, 
of  which  city  his  father  was  bailiff.     He  had  scarcely  at^- 
tained  his  18th  year^  when  he  became  known  to  the  lite- 
rary world  by  his  ^^  Recueil  de  Tombeaux,\'  or  a.  collect 
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lion  cf  monmiMfiiU  of  illottrions  peisoiit  biiried  m  the 
jctmrch  of  the  Celeatines  at  Part9»  together  with  their 
doges,  genealogies,  arms,  end  mottoes.  This  work  ap- 
pealed in  1643,  4to;  and  although  disclaioied  hy  tbeav- 
thor  on  account  of  its  imperfection,  yet  was  so  well  received 
•bjr  the  public,  that  a  second  edition  came  out  the  following 
year.  In  1644  he  was  at  cowi  in  qnality  of  a  gentleman 
in  waiting,  when  he  was  chosen  to  uttend  die  marshal  de 
Guebriant,  charged  with  condnctkig  the  princess  Mary  de 
Gonzaga  into  Poland,  in  order  to  her  marriage  wi ^  La- 
disiaas  IV.  Oiir  author  returned  with  the  ambassadress 
'the  following  year,  and  printed  in  1647,  at  his  own  ex» 
pence,  a  relation  of  the  journey,  which  was  very  eoter- 
taining. 

Having  taken  orders  in  the  church,  he  was  made  al- 
tnoner  te  the  king,  and  collated  to  the  priory  of  Joviga^. 
In  1 664,  his  majesty,  out  of  his  special  favour,  made  him 
eemmaoder  <>f  the  order  of  St.  Michael.     He  had  many 
years  before  begen  a  tmnslation  of  the  History  of  Churles 
VI.  written  by  a  monk  of  St  Denp,  and  continued  by 
John  le  Fevre,  called  of  St.  Remy ;  but  though  this  trans-^- 
iation  was  finiriied  in  1656,  it  was  not  published  till  1663, 
and  then  too  came  out  with  a  very  small  part  of  those  com- 
mentaries, which,  according  to  bis  promise,  were  to  have 
'filled  two  volumes.     He  hsKi  also  published  in  1656^  the 
history  of  the  marshal  of  Guebriant,  with  the  geneak^y 
«f  Bpdos,  and  some  other  bouses  in  Britanny ;  and  gave 
the  public  the  memoirs  of  Michael  de  Castelnauy  with  se- 
'veral  genealogical  histories,  1659,  ia  2  vols,  folio,  a  searoe 
*and  highly -valued  edition.     He  continued  to  employ  him- 
eelf  in  writing  other  pieces  in  the  same  way,  some  of  whieh 
were  published  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1675. 
Le  Long  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  Labourenr  had 
aeane  hand  in  the  two  last  volumes  of  SiiHy*s  Memoirs. 
He  had  a  brother  named  Levis  Le  Laboureur,  wbo  was 
iMuUff  of  Montmorency,  and  author  of  several  pieces  off 
poetry.      He  died  in   1679.     These  also  bad  an  unele; 
CLAUDS  Le  Laboureur,  provost  of  the  abbey  of  LMsle  Barbe, 
upon  die  Seine,  near  Lyons,   who,  in  1643,   published 
^  Notes  and  Corrections  upon  the  Breviary  of  Lyons  ;^  and 
in  1665, 1681,  and  1682,  ^*  LesMesures  de  L^Isle  Baibe,*^ 
i.  e.  an  historical  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  that 
abbey ;  but  tbe  little  caution  which  he  observed  in  speak- 
ing of  the  chapter  of  St.  John  at  Lyons  obliged  him  to  re* 
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lign  his  jmyvostship)  and  raised  him  an  enemy  in  Ae  per- 
son of  Besian  d*Arroy,  a  prebendary  of  the  cborcb,  who, 
in  1644,  refuted  his  '^  Notes  and  Corrections,'*  and  his 
*^  Measures^'  in  1668,  in  two  publications,  the  first  entitled 
**  UApologie  de  TEglise  de  Lyon  j"  and  the  other,  "  His- 
toire  de  I'Abbaie  de  I'Isle  Barbe."  Dom.  Cliiude  published 
^  A  Treatise  of  the  Origin  of  Arms,  against  Menetrier, 
and  ^^  A  genealogical  History  of  the  House  of  St.  Colombe, 
which  was  printed  in  1673.' 
.  LACARRY  (Giles),  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  1605, 
and  became  successively  professor  of  polite  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  theology  ;  performed  missions ;  and  went 
through  several  departments  of  business  in  his  society. 
Among  all  his  avocations,  he  found  time  to  be  the  author 
of  several  useful  works  relating  to  the  history  of  his  couh- 
try ;  the  most  considerable  of  which  are,  1.  ^'  Historia  <jaU 
Itarum  sub  Prsfectis  Prstorii  Galliarum,'*  1672,  in  4to. 
8.  "  Historia  Coioniarum  a  Gallis  in  exteras  Nationes  mis*- 
sarum,*'  1677,  in  4to.  3.  '^  De  Regibus  Franciss  et  Lege 
SaKca.*'  4,  **  Historia  Romans,''  1671,  4to.  This  in- 
eludes  the  period  from  Julius  Csesar  to  Constantino,  and  is 
supported  and  illustrated  by  medals  and  other  monumenb 
of  antiquity.-  -  5.  *'  Notitra  Provinciarum  Imperii  utriusqne 
cum^Notts,''  1675,  4to.  He  gave  also  good  editbns  of 
**  Velleios  Paterculus ;''  and  "  Tacitus  de  Germania,'*  with 
learned  notes,  of  which  Dithman  availed  himself  in  bis  edi^ 
tion  of  1 726.* 

LACOMBE  (James),  a  diligent  French  miscellaneous 
historian,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1724.  Of  his  mimeroas 
works,  which  have  been  all  well  received,  the  following 
are  the  best :  ^  Abr^g6  chronologique  de  PHistoire  An- 
cienne,''  1757,  8vo.  "  De  PHistoire  du  Nord.'*  <*  De 
raistoire  D'Espagne  et  de  Portugal/'  <^  Dictibonaire 
t>ortatif  des  Beaux  Arts,'*  1759,  8vo.  *<  Le  Salon,'*  1753^ 
12mo.  *^Le  Spectacle  des. Beau k  Arts,"  1757,  1 2 mo. 
'*  Revolutions  de  PEmpire  de  la  Rnssie,"  1760,  12mo. 
**  Histoire  de  Christine  Reine  de  Suede,''  1762,  l2mo. 
This  is  his  best  work,  and  has  merit ;  but  the  English  trans* 
iation  of  it,  publisl^ed  at  London,  1766,  is  said  to  be  pre« 
ferable  to  the  original.    The  time  of  La  Cbmbe'^  death  is 

not  mentioned.* 

•» 
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LACOMBE  de  Prezel  (Honore)^  brother  of  the  fi>r^ 
mer,  born  at  Paris,  1725,  was  the  author  likew&e  of  oiaay 
dictionaries,  in  the  taste  of  the  times,  which  seems  to  he 
the  age  among  the  French  for  subjecting  all  subjects  to. 
alphabetical  order.     The  period  of  his  death  is  likewise 
omitted  in  our  authority.    His  most  useful,  publications  are, 
"  Dictionnaire  du  Citoyen,"  1761,  2  vols,  8vo.     "  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Jurisprudence,"   1763,  3  vols.  8vo.     ^*  Les 
Pens^s  de.Pope,  avec  sa  vie,"  1766, 12mo.   *'  Dictiontiaire 
de  Portraits  et  d'Anecdotes  des  Hommes  c^lebres,"  2  vols. 
8vo,  &c.     He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  author 
of  the  same  time,  name,  and  nation,  who  has  left  a  very 
useful  dictionary  of  old  French,  1765,  1  vol.  8vo.' 

LACTANTIUS  (Firmian),  or  LUCIUS  CiELIUS,  or 
CJECILIUS  (FjRMUNUs),  an  eminent  father  of  the  church, 
was,  as  some  say,  an  African,  or,  according  to  others,  a 
native  of  Fermo,  a  town  in  the  marche  of  Ancona,  whence 
be  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  surname.    Arnobius  was 
bis  preceptor.     He  studied  rhetoric  in  Africa,  and  with  so 
great  reputation,   that  Constantine  the  Roman  emperor 
appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  son  Crispus.     This  brought 
him  to  courts  but  he  was  so  far  from  giving  into  the. plea-^^ 
sures  or  corruptions  incident  to  that  station,  that,  amidst 
very  great  opportunities  of  amassing  riches,  he  li^d  so 
poor  as  even  frequently  to  want  necessaries.     He  7&  ac* 
counted  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  Latia 
authors.     He  formed  himself  upon  Cicero,  and  wrote  in 
such  a  pure,  smooth,  and  natural,  style,  and  so  much  in 
the  taste  and  manner  of  the  Roman  orator,  that  he  is  ge* 
uerally  distinguished  by  the  title  of  '^  The  Christian  Ci- 
cero.'*    We  have  several  pieces  of  his,  the  principal  of 
which  is  his  ^^  Institutiones  Divinae,''  in  seveti  books,  com* 
posed  about  the  year  320,  in  defence  of  Christianity, 
against  all   its  opposers.      Of   this  treatise  he  made  an 
abridgment,  of  which  we  have  only  a  part,  and  added  it 
to  another  tract,  "  De  IraDivina."     In  1777  the  late  sii: 
David  Dairy mple  lord  Hailes,  published  with  notes  a.cor-* 
rect  edition  of  the  fifth  book  ^'  De  Justitia,'*  £din.  12mo. 
Lactantius  had  before  written  a  book  ^^  De  Operibus  Dei,'* 
in  which  he  proves  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  divine 
providence.     St.  Jerome  mentions  other  works  of  our  au- 
thor, as  <*Two  Books  to  ^sclepiades/^  '^  Eight  Books  of 

1  DictHiit^ 
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Letters;''  a  book  entitled  '*  The  Fesdn/*  composed  before 
he  went  to  Niconiedia ;  a  poem  in  hexameter  vej^se^  QdQ«» 
taiiiing  a  description  of  bis  journey  tbither ;  a  treatise 
entitled  '<Tbe  Grammarian ;"  and  another^  ^^De  Pefseoo^ 
tione.'*  Concerning  tbis  last  tract,  there  are  various  opi-» 
BiODt.  Dr.  Lardner^  after  stating  the  evidence  on  both 
tides,  seems  inclined  to  deny  tbat  it  was  written  by  Lac-^ 
tantii^s,  H^  allows,  however,  that  it  is  a  very  valuable 
wovk,  containing  a  short  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Chris- 
tians under  several  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  death 
and  i!eourrection  of  Christ  to  Dioclesian  ;  and  then  a'par-» 
tfaddar  history  of  the  persecution  excited  by  tbat  emperor, 
with  the  causes  and  springs  of  it ;  as  well  as  the  miserable 
deaths  of  its  chief  instruments.  The  learned  judge  above 
mentioned,  who  published  a  translation  of  this  work  in 
i7i&2,  Edin.  12fflo,  has  also  examined  the  opinions  of  thos6 
irho  have  treated  of  its  authenticity,  with  far  more  acute* 
ndss  iiban  Lardner,  and  concludes  with  Baluze,  Mosheim, 
and  other  eminent  critics,  tbat  the  treatise  ^^  De  Mortibus 
Persecutorum'Vwas  written  by  JLactantius.  Lord  Hailes^s 
preface  is  a  master-apiece  of  critical  inquiry*,  nor  are  his 
DOtes  and  illustrations,  which  occupy  one  half  of  the  volume^ 
of  less  merit  or  utility. 

Some  works  have  unquestionably  been  erroneously  at« 
tributed  to  Lactantius ;  as  the  poem  called  ^*  The  Phce* 
nixy"  which  is  the  production  of  a  pagan,  and  not  of  1 
Christian.  The  poem  *'  Upon  Easter^"  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  written  by  a  ^Christiap,  but  one  who  lived 
after  the  time  of  Lactantius ;  tbat  <^  Of  the  Passion  of 
Christ"  is  not  in  his  style.  The  **  Arguments  upon  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,"  and  the  **  Notes  upon  the  The* 
baid' of -Statins/'  have  for  their  true  author  Lactan^us  Pla-^ 
«idiiis  the  grammarian. 

The  character  of  Lactantius  as  a  Christian  writer  is,  that 
lie  refutes  paganism  with  great  strength  of  reasoning,  but'" 
.treats  divinity  toe  much  as  a  philosopher.  He  did  bot  un* 
derstand  thoroujj^bly  the  nature  of  the  Christian  mysteries^ 
and  has  fallen  into  several  errors.  His  works  have  gone 
^ihrottgh  a  great  number  of  editions,  the  first  of  whidh  was 
|Hibli«hed  at  Roihe,  in  146S,  folio  ;  and  the  last,  whic}>  i$ 
dm  tooBt  ample,  at  Paris,  1748,  in  2  vols.  4to.^ 

1  Cave,  vol.  I.—- j>npin.«-i-Mosheim.— Lardoer's  Worl».-^Sflzii  Onomast. 
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'  LACY  (John),  a  dramatic  writer,  who  flourirfied  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  IL  was  born  near  Doncaster  in  York- 
shire, and  was  at  first  bred  a  dancing-master,  but  after* 
wards  went  into  the  army,  having  a  lieutenant^s  commis- 
sion and  warrant  as  quarter- master  under  colonel  Charles 
lord  Gerrard.  The  charms  of  a  military  life,  however,  he 
quitted  to  go  upon  the  stage,  in  which  profession,  from 
the  advantages  of  a  fine  person,  being  well  shaped,  of  a 
good  stature,  and  well  proportioned,  added  to  a  sound  cri- 
tical judgment,  and  a  large  share  of  comic  humour,  he  ar- 
rived at  so  great  a  height  of  excellence,  as  to  be  univer- 
sally admired  ;  and  iu  particular  was  so  high  in  the  esteem 
of  king  Charles  tl.  that  his  majesty  had  his  picture  painted 
in  three  several  characters,  viz.  Teague  in  the  **  Com- 
mittee,'*  Scruple  in  the  ^*  Cheats,"  and  Galliard  in  the 
^*  Variety  ;"  which  picture  is  still  preserved  at  Windsor- 
castle.  His  cast  of  acting  was  chiefly  in  comedy  ;  and  his 
ivritings  are  all  of  that  kind,  he  being  the  author  of  the 
four  following  comedies:  1.  **  Dumb  Lady,"  1672,  4to; 
2.  "  Sir  Hercules  Buffoon,"  1 684,  4io.  3.  "  Old  Troop," 
1698,  4to.  4.  "Sawney  the  Scot,"  1698,  4to.  The  se- 
cond of  these  was  not  brought  on  the  stage  till  three  years 
after  the  author's  death,  which  happened  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1^81.* 

LAGYDES,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  of  Cyrene^ 
the  disciple  of  Arcesilaus,  and  his  successor  in  the  aca- 
demy, devoted  himself  early  to  study,  and,  in  spite  of  po-' 
verty,  became  a  very,  skilful  philosopher,  and  very  pleas- 
ing in  his  discourses,  teaching  in  a  garden  which  was  given 
him  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  This  prince  also  in- 
vited him  to  court,  but  Lacydes  replied,  that  the  portraits 
of  king^  should  be  viewed  at  a  distance.  In  somethings, 
however,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  he  descended  from 
philosophy  to  the  littlenesses  of  common  men.  He  had  a 
goose  who  attended  him  every  where,  and  when  she  died 
be  buried  her  as  magnificently  as  if  she  had  been  his  son 
or  brother ;  and  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  212 
B.  C.  is  attributed  to  excess  in  drinking.  .  Lacydes  fol- 
lowed the  doctrines  of  Arcesilaus,  and  affirmed  that  we 
p.ught.iK)t  to  decide  on  any  thing,  but  always  suspend  our 
judgment.     His  servants  frequently  took  advantage  of  this 

maxim  to  rob  him,  and,  when  he  complained  of  it,  main- 
'.  •-■  •"  ••-•  •• 
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kaioed  that  ha  w^s  nustaken  i  uor  could  he,  od  his  own 
principles,  make  aijy  reply ;  but,  growing  weary  at.  last  o£ 
.b^ing  jgluDctered,  and  they  still  urging  that  he  ought  to 
suspend  bis  judgment,  he  said  to  them,  '*  Children,  we 
.haye  one  method  of  disputing  in  the  schools,  aiid  another 
of  living  in  our  families."  *       .. 

LAPVOCAT  (John  Baptist),  an  useful  and  agreeable 
French  writer,  was  born  Jan.  i,  1709,  at  Vauxcouleurs,  in 
,Cbaaipagne,  where  his  father  was  a  magistrate.     He  stii- 
died  in.  his  native. place,  but  particularly  at  Poilt-a-mpus- 
son,  where  he  was  cjaUed  '*  the  prince  of  philosophei^s,"  ati 
(Eicfideipical  title  given  to  thpse  who  distinguished  them-^ 
selves  hy  their  talents  isind  application.     Being  intended 
;for  the  church,  he  was  sent  tp  the  seminary  of  St  Louis  iii 
Paris,  where  he  remained  five  years.     He  afterwards  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  was  admitted  of  th^ 
house  of  the.  Sorbonne  in  1734,  and  of  the  society  in  1736, 
being  then  in  .his  licentiateship  ;  but  after  finishing  that 
career  with  equal  ardour  and  reputation,  he  was  pjaced 
in  the   second  rank,  among  more  than  140  competitors. 
tie  took  a  doctor's  degree  June  1738,  and  afterwards  served 
the  cui:ac^  of  Greiix,  and   Dom-Remi,  to  which  he  had 
been  nom^n^^ted  by  his  bishop.     This  prelate  proposed  to 
have  M.  Ladvocat  near  him,  fix  him  in  his  chapter,  and 
place  his  whole  eonfidence  in  him  ;  but  the  Sorbonne  did 
;^ot  give  the  bishop  time  to  execute  his  plan ;  for  one  of 
th^ir  royal  professorships  becoming  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
nation  of  M.  Thierri,  chancellor  of  the  church  and  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  they  hastened  to  appoint  M,  Ladvocat  to  it, 
January  11,  1740.     Our  new  professor  was\»nable  to  con- 
tinue his  lectures  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  from  a 
disorder  of  his  lungs,  thought  by  the  physicians  to  be  in- 
curable, but  of  which  he  at  length  Cured  himself  by  con- 
sulting the  best  authors.     In  the  mean  time  he  wrote  two 
Jtract^,  one  V  on  the  Proofs  of  religion,"  the  other,  "on 
the  Councils,'^  both    which  are  valued   by  catholics.     In 
October  1742,  be  resiscned  his  chair  to  be  librarian  to  the 
Sorbonne,  an  office  then  vacant  by  the  premature  death  of 
the  abbd  Guedier  de  St.  Aubin^  and  made  use  of  the  leisure 
this  situation  afforded,  to  improve  himself  in  the  learned  lan- 
.guages,  which  he  had  never  neglected  in  the  midst  of  his 
.other  studies.     He  was  often  consulted  by  Louis,  duke  of 

>  Diogcn«B  Laertias.—StaBley**  Hiit.  of  Philosophy.— Gen.  Dkt.-^Bruckcr» 
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brleans.  first' prince  oi  the  blood,  WH  fttk)bi%  (yilM'  mVip, 
^isbed  to  6ec6^  acqb&ih'ted  firkh  tliddfigltlHt  laligUk^  (i^ 
the  6ot)r  scrlptui'^s.  Hi.  IddVc^cat  t6dk  aLdVi(Mit^  of  ftft 
siWdtibh  with  this  prince  to  fe'^itietlt  td  htifi  ^hsrt^;l^dft 
and  import'adt  benefits  relrglott  iXrould  AMif^  tt(An  ibk 
establishment  of  a  professor  who  slroUld  6^{5taM  Vttt  Hotf 
seriptufes  ac'cbfding  to  the  ttfebt'eV  f^irt.  Btf.  iftt  \*tikc 
imlnediatery  comprehendirfg  «ll  thief  ^o6d  Which  ^ff/diAA  V^-- 
fuU  from  this  prcressofshrp,  reali:2ed  it  in  1751,  a^Yd  bhb^ 
Ki.  Ladvocat  to  fulfii  Us  duties  ;  defiling  Ih^t  fdt  tWftlftMfe 
pnly^  Vithout  any  precedent  being  d^tlWft  ftath  it  in  ftitliVe: 
the  offices  of  ITbrairian  ancl  prbffessdl*,  wfcfch  'titt  th^tt  taa 
been  incolhpatible,  mig'hl  center  !ri  '6W^  peYsdH.  lil.  L'dd- 
yocat  was  no  sooner  appoTnted  to  thti  ]^^of«JAs6Whip,  i\tXh 
ne,  considered  by  what  means  lie  tiltglit  ptb(ii\re  ScltbltlA 
tp  It  i  in  Which  be  was  ^gai'ii  secdh'd^d  by  tttfe  («otlfrlfbt4f7ifit^ 
bf  its  aujust  found^.  Thfe  settih^fjr  &f  th^  flfdfy  fmiU*. 
endowed  by  Anne  oT  Austria,  6^^Ydd  tmib&huhjetfts  i  m 
'Su'ke  'assemblefl  them,  and  fSv\VtAihsLt'«^MMY^hf)}Af^ 
ing  the  debts  which  had  Wfeh  hl^c^^fe'irfly  <!;6rttj?aa^  % 
repairing  its  buildThgJs.  I'he  exttrict,  dr  S\tj;pebdfe3  M- 
iowshfps,  rose  to  n'ew  existence,  *atid*<^eri^b6loft^V  ^iVtti 
Ibut  to  deserving  *ciompetit6i*s ;  ^ri  'dhitl.lat^Ott  f5r  orfdc^ 
standing  scripture  inspired  the  mdst  indtfTferetrt,  and  m 
the  studepts  in  divinity  hastened  t'6  t&tt'ii^e  lictiit^^  frofihi 
the  'OrFeans  professor.  The  example  ivas  fdllow^d  'by  isdlttife 
ofh^r  commuhities,  and  ihh  school.  'Whi(;h  i^^^ctf^d  lit  fiT^ 
likely  ;to  be  desefted,  had  A'e  credit  6ftt«nit1gti[jJ'tfttb^ 
then  of  great  falehts.  iVl.'Ladvocat  dted  iett  fafh^  BebiStti^ 
ber  2&,  1765,  by  which  eveht  the  house  &nd  Wdifety  tef'tblft 
l^prbonhe  lost  one  of  its  most'leai^ned  ffidtnbeYs,  the  faViVlTty 
ot  theology  one  oif  lis  most  irigeflidtfs  tfofctoV^,  hhd  t^Mm 
one  of  its  ablest  defendc^rs.  Thei-e  is  sdai'd'e  'd%  *ttt8  ^tiT 
knowledge  which  lie  had  not  pursued  ;  ][Shft6so{5bj%  ttlilAi^ 
maticA,  the  learned  Jahgbages,  bistdry,  ihfedlogy,  thtfc^H 
Scripture/ afi  fix!ed  his  attention.  Assiduous  sftia  d^Kbbftm 
study  bad  ma^e  the  Greek  and  Latifi  hth&ti  %ttAi{^'\b' 
Bim  :  ho  inbnumeiit  of  ecclesiastical  ^nti(}bity1i2td'tii^tfjfl^d 
tils  'researches;  but  his  peculiar  study  tvi^s'to  fiVid  the  Mb 
sense  of  tbe  sacred  books ;  and  the  (hes^^s  WiVibh1ie't!M$«d 
^o  be  maintaihe'd  on  the  f'entateuch,  the  I^slltii'd,  "AiM'tiat 
1666k  bf  Job,  at  which  the  nibst  distihgotshed  41^eft]gil(6 
learned  were  present,  prove  the  utility  of  bis  labours.  A 
genius  lively  and  penetrating,  uncommon  and  extensive^ 
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^^m^\pmi  i*defatig»We ;  ft  rej^y  and  y^tftptiye  ,ivmorjr| 
»  4e| jf;*ltp  ^  ^n^gbjt^qed  f^lipg,  a  4eiJid^d  taste  forpied 
<irplff  tJie  be?^  mo^pk  of  ^nP^uhy^  ^  cle^r  and  impartlat 
jWdgWSfltf  *  hxtile,  /sjilguJi^r;  and  natural  ii^agip^tipS,  apd 
^  PQP^prsf^^jpU^  wJliiphp  witiipu^  sp^liinjg  for  ornaments  of 
Wylfe  p^y^rfi^Jed  toprpvj?  ?gre.eabl(B  ajfi4  interesting^  cha- 
^^tpri^d  (^P  ^cbglar  in  M.  JL.adyopat,  ftpd  gained  him  tli^ 
l^gfinl  w4  ^^^iP  of  all  with  ^yhpm  }ie  b'^4  anj  intercQurs/^ 
9r  i;PAi?i6CtiQq«'  He  w^s  f/^/^ueptly  copsi^lt^d  on  the  ;nqst 
ip.tnc;^lp  jafl4  jpipprtant  D9ifits,  by  per^gns  pf  ,th^'greates| 
^i$X^of;jtipn  ijQ  di&r^iU  gepartnients^  while  hi$  uniform  con* 
d^ct^  Cyjll  pf  candour  and  j^iqipHcity^  tender  an^  compas^  ' 
si^nat^,  hoqyesit  fu^d  yiri^og^,  ^'en^ered  him^  Aopgli  always 
fyx  fr.9W  a^ujenw#  ^^  TPspuf  qe  of  indigent  men  of  letters. 
%od  irif^cle  him  a  kmf)^  relation,  an  excellent  ^rieu4»  1?eloyed 

}>y  ^U  yv|)p  ^d  any  ip^ercoiirse  >vith  him,  and  a  mpst  ya^ 
i^ablf^  .ogie^^l^er  pf  ^pciety  ip  g/ei^eral.  Ijlis  work^  are,  **  A 
^Utl)i:^w  (Vw^W^r/'  1753, '8yo  J  "  Tji^  fjl^tpric^i  Dicr 
tion^y,"  I  yqls,  8p^p,  rep.rinte4  se.veral  tii^ey  duriixg  his 


nouvellesTr^ctjt^^  4^  }'£crit^e  Sfitu^tf ,  4'^rj^is  C^  Te^te 
^Jibrev.*'  The  ^ur  lasjt  w^jr^  p^ibjisbed  ^ifter  hif  Jipajth. 
in,  I^ftdypip^j;  iiwi^ted  in  tbe  "  Pict.  Q^ographique,*'  whic;^ 
hA9  apipe^reil  wider  .|he  name  pf  M.  tJlie  abb6  de  Vosgienj^ 
the  be^;  ^ditiop  pf  which  is  tb^t,pf  177^,  8yp.  He  haa 
pl^ng^d  ^\fir^  pibef  wpr^s  wjiich  )i^  had  pof  tinje  ty 
ppish,  bnt  )»hich;Wfir§  i^iy^atieqtly  e^P^cted  eyep  in  f9i:ej^ 
fpun(ries«  * 

jlai::r,  s«p  bambqccio. 

LcAET  (John  pE),an  author  of  .the  seventj^/enth  century^  ^ 
^i^gpi^oed  by  bis  kaawledge  14)  history  ^pd  gepgr^flh^ 
Yf^  borp  ft  ^qtwei^p,  and  died  there  in  4640,  l^avinff 
spjQ^  very  i^^fiul  wprfe?  behiqd  Vmi  ,1./*  Noyp^  Orbi^* 
l^^dl^i?;  Ii533j  fpjip.  Ijp  tran^ftt^d it  l^'wself  ipto  |/epch  • 
^J34  it  >«a3  iPnUtipd  agawi  ^t  J^^y.deji  ;q  J.64p,  in  fc^lio.  2^ 
"  J^isitpri^  Hatui^Up  Jprj^i^,'!  ip  fplio,^]t^  cuts,  3.  "  Dg 
?l^fii»  H%|t«^»  Jlqgpi«  et  OpiJbnV    "*  ^^9-   >• "  >^8.s.7 

- '  ^  Diet  Hkt.  In  this  artlde  we  have  priueipaHy  foMowed  tli^  accotiBl  hi 
Ladvocal'8  saccessor  in  the  last  edition  of  hit  ^*  Diet  Hist"  Many  preach 
writers  if^fce ^fcspactfi4<y  efladvocatatilietiiii^^ius^eiftbi  tmiitis  to  be 
jremarkedi  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the^fincyclopediiti. 
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Status."  7.  "Persici  Imperii  Status.'*  The  four  last 
works  are  part  of  the  little  books  called  "  Kespublicae,^^ 
amounting  to  about  forty  volumes,  printed  by  Elzevir  in 
24to,  and  treat  in  a  general  way  of  the  climate,  produce, 
religion,  manners,  civil  and  political  government,  of  these 
several  states ;  ^nd  have  served  at  least  as  a  good  model  for 
future  improvements.  A  more  considerable  work  employed 
the  last  years  pf  Laet*s  life ;  an  edition  of  "  Vitruvius,*' 
which  was  printed  also  by  Elzevir,  1649,  in  folio;  accom- 
panied ^ith  the  notes  of  learned  men,  and  pieces  of  other 
writers  upon  the  same  subject.  Laet  was  engaged  at  one 
time  in  a  controversy  with  Grotius,  which  gave  the  latter^' 
according  to  Burigny,  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  The  dis<^ 
pute  was  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Americans,  on  which 
subject  Grotius  wrote  with  less  knowledge  of  it  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Laet  printed  his  work  with 
notes  in  1 643,  and  showed  that  his  conjectures  were  ill- 
founded,  and  that  he  had  even  advanced  some  facts  which 
were  not  strictly  true.  Grotius  answered,  in  a  piece  written 
without  teipper,  entitled  ^^  Adversus  obtrectatorem,  opacs^ 
quem  bonum  facit  barba,'*  but  Laet's  positions  were  not  tQ 
be  refuted. ' 

LiETUS  POMPONIUS.  See  POMPONIUS, 
LAFITAU  (Joseph  Francis),  a  French  writer,  was  bom 
at  Bourdeaux,  and  having  early  entered  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits,  became  soon  distinguished  by  a  taste  for  liistory 
and  polite  literature,  and  although  he  never  arrived  at  the 
wealth  of  his  brother,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  he 
was  thought  his  superior  in  knowledge  and  judgment.  He 
made  himself  known  in  the  literary  world  by  a  work  entitled 
^'Xes  Mqeurs  des  Sauvages,  compar6es  aux  moeurs  des 
premiers  siecles,'*  Paris,  1723,  2  vols.  4to,  and  4  vols.  12mo  ; 
and  by  bis  "Histoire  des  D6couvertes  des  Portugais  dans 
le  Nouveau  Monde,"  1733,  2  vols.  4to,  and  1734,  4  vols. 
12mo.  He  wrote  also  "  Reroarques  sur  le  Gin-Seng,"  Pa- 
ris, 1728,  12mo.  The  author  had  been  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Iroquois,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  them  is  the 
most  accurate  that  we  have  ;  his  comparison  between  the 
ancients  and  the  Americans  is  also  very  ingenious,  and 
shews  great  knowledge  of  antiquity.  One  other  publica- 
tion of  his  remains  to  be  mentioned,  "  Histoire  de  Jeaa 

.  Y-Chaafepie^-ririoenHi,  vol.  XXXVIIL— Borigoy's  Life  of  QroUiut. 
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^  BrieiiDe,  ^einpereur  de  CoosUnVinople/^  Pari»,   1727,: 
12mo.     He  died  in  1755.*   .  .  \ 

LAFITAU  (Peter  Francis),  brothfer  to  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1685,  at  Bourdeaux.  He  entered  among  die 
Jesuits  early  in  life,  and  distinguished  himself  ,by  his  ta^ 
lents  for  the  pulpit ;  but  being  sent  to  Rome  on  account  of 
the  dispiites  concerning  the  ball  Unigenitus,  Clement  XL 
was  so  pleased  with  his  lively  sallies^  that  be  could  not  part 
with  him  ;  and  La^tau,  taking  advantage  of  the  pope's  par-* 
tiality,  quitted  his  order,,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Sis* 
teroQ.  His  diocese  was  not  much  edified  by  him  at  firsts 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  is  said  to  have  been  an 
example  to  his  clergy,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  epis« 
copal  duties.  Duclos,  however,  gives  him  a  shocking  cha*^ 
racter  for  immorality.  He  died  April  5,  1764.  His  attach* 
inent  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  induced  him  to  publish  some 
works  written  with  more  ease  of  style,  than  truth  as  tq 
facts,  such  as  *^  Histoire  de  la  Constitution  Unigenitus,"  2 
vols.  i2mo ;  the  "  History  of  Clement  XL ;"  and  some  vo- 
lumes of  Sermons,"  and  devotional  tracts.' 

LAGNY  (Thomas  Fantet  de),  an  eminent  mathema* 
tician,  was^born  at  Lyons  in  1660.  Being  intended  for 
the  bar,  he  was  sent  to  study  the  law  first  at  the  college  of 
Lyons,  and  next  at  the  university  of  Thoulouse ;  but  hav- 
ing accidentally  met  with  Foiirnier's  Euclid,  and  a  treatise 
on  algebra,  mathematics  became  his  favourite  science.  In 
1686  he  came  to  Paris,  was  soon  after  appointed  tutor  to 
the  duke  de  Noailles,  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
scieiTces,  and  was  appointed  by  Louis  I^IV.  royal  hydro- 
grapher  at  Rocbefort;  but  sixteen  years  afterwards,  he 
was  recalled  to  Paris,  and  made  librarian  to  the  king  with 
a  considerable  pension*  He  died  April  11,  1734^  and  in 
his  last  moments,  when  be  no  longer  knew  the  persons 
who  surrounded  bis  bed,  one  of  them,  through  a  foolish 
curiositsy,  asked  him  "  Whg.t  is  the  square  of  12  ?"  to  which 
he  replied,  as' it  were  iheicl?amcaUy,  144.  His  works  are^ 
1.  *^  Ne>^  Methods  for  the  Extraction' and  Approximation 
of  Roots,"  1692,  4to.  2.  "Elements  of  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra,"  1697,  12mo.  -3.  "On  the  Cubature  of  the 
Sphere,"  1702,  J2mo.  4.  **  A  general  Analysis,  or  Me- 
thod of  resolving  Problems,"  published  by  Richer  in  1733, 
4to,  ^  5.  Seversd  Papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 

.       ipict.m?t,  tibid. 


4S&  LAGRANGE. 

Lagny  ceitcelled  in .  arilhirieuc,  algebn,  and  geonetiy,  m 
which  he  made  many  important  discoveries.' 
^  LAGOMARSINIUS.     See  MARSiGLIANO. 

LAGKANGE  (Joseph  Louis),  a  very  eminent  mathc- 
inatrcian  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Turin,  Nov.  2Sf 
1736,  where  his  father,  who  had  been  treasurer  of  war,  was 
in  reduced  circumstances.  In  his  early  days  his  taste  wai 
more  inclined  to  classical  than  mathemacical  studies,  and 
bis  attention  to  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  6rst  incited 
by  a  memoir  that  the  celebrated  Haliey  had  composed  fot 
the 


le  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  am 
From  this  time  Lagrange  devoted  himself  to  his  new  atady 
with  such  acknowledged  success,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteeo 
he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  royal  scbeol  of 
artillery  at-Turin.  When  he  had  discovered  the  talenta  of 
his  pupils,  all  of  ^hom  were  older  than  himself,  he  selected 
^ome  as  his  more  intimate  friends,  and  from  this  early  as^ 
sociation  arose  an  Important  institution,  the  aeaden^  of 
Turin,  which. published  in  1759  a  first  volume  under  the 
title  of  *^  Actes  de  la  Soci^t^  Priv^e.''  It  is  there  seen  tbak 
young  Lagrange  superintended  the  philosophical  researches 
of  Cigna,  the  physician,  and  the  kibourt  of  the  chevaliet 
de  Saluces.  He  furnished  FonceneK  with  the  analytical 
part  of  his  memoirs,  leaving  to  him  the  task  of  developing 
the  reasoning  upon  which  the  formulse  depended,  ia 
these  memoirs,  whidi  do  not  bear  his  name,  may  be  ob^ 
Served  that  pure  analytical  style  which  characterizes  his 
greatest  productionis.  He  discovered  a  new  theory  of  the 
lever,  which  makes  the  third  part  of  a  memoir  that  had 
faiuch  celebrity.  The  first  two  parts  are  in  the  same  Myi^ 
and  are  known  to  be  also  by  Lagrange,  although  he  did 
not  positively  acknowledge  them,  and  they  were  generally 
inscribed  to  Foncenex. 

Lagrange,  while  giving  up  to  his  friend  these  anonymoua 
Solutions,  published  at  the  same  time  under  his  own. 
name,  theories  which  be  proitoised  to  unfold  and  eiiplein. 
After  having  given  new  formnlte  of  makima  and  minimis 
and  after  having  shown  the  insufficiency  of  the  ttiethoda 
ialready  known,  be  announced  that  he  would  treat  Of  |bls 
subject,  which  in  other  respects  appeared  interesting  to  him, 
jm  a  work  that  he  was  preparing,  and  in  which  from  'the 
nkioe  principles  would  be  deduced  all  the  tiiechanieal  ffis^ 

»  CAufepic— More^.-r-HuCkon's  Diet. 
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perlies  of  bodiesi  whether  solid  or  6uid*  Tbq#  at  tbf 
elurly  age  of  twenty-three,  be  laid  the  foundation  of  ^boef 
great  works  which  have  attracted  the  adfniration  of  tb# 
learned.  In  the  same  volume  he  applied  the  theory  of  n^ 
earring  consequences  and  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  the 
dftfierential  calculus,  which  till  bis  attsmpt  was  worked  by 
indirect  methods,  but  which  he  established  on  more  geae^ 
rad  princ^iples. 

Newton  had  ulidertaken  to  reduce  the  motion  of  flnidf 
fco  calculation,  and  bad  made  researches  on  the  propagatiosi 
of  sound*  His  principles  Lagrange  found  iosuftcient,  and 
some  of  bis  suppositions  inaecurate*  This  be  demoiH 
atffaited.;  be  founded  bis  new  researches  on  the  known  lawa 
of  Dynamics ;  by  considering  only  the  particles  in  air  iba(t 
are  in  a  ri^t  line»  be  reduced  the  problem  to  that  of  vi«> 
brating  chords^  upon  which  the  greatest  geometriciams  bad 
differed.  He  showed  that  their  calculations  were  ioauffi*- 
k^ient  to  decide  the  question.  He  therefore  undertook  9 
geotral  solution  of  it  by  an  analysis  as  new  as  ingenieu% 
by  which  be  reduced  at  the  same  time  an  inde6nite  nnm^ 
ber  of  equations,  and  which  included  continued  fiinotions. 
lie  established  more  firmly  BernouUli's  theory  of  the 
mingling  of  simple  and  regular  vibrations,  showed  witbia 
what  limits  this  theory  is  accurate,  and  where  it  becomea 
erroneous.  He  then  arrived  at  the  construction  given  \if 
EiUer,  a  true  construction,  though  discovered  wiiliout  anjr 
rigorous  calculations.  He  also  answered  D*Aiemberf  a  ob^ 
jectionfl.  Euler  perceived  the  merit  of  the  new  m^hoiG^ 
which  he  made  a;n  object  of  his  {Nrofoiimiest  meditations; 
but  D'Alembert  proposed  numerous  objections,  which  l^a*- 
grange  afterwards  answered.  £uler*s  first  notice  of  this 
memoir  was  by  making  Lagrange  a  member  of  the  Academy 
t>f  Berlin,  which  he  announced  to  him,  Oct.  i2Q,  1759,  in 
m  lettet  handsomely  acknowledging  the  merit  of  his  4is<» 
ceveriesi 

Eater's  admiration  of  our  young  mathematician  invcdvea 
Ihe  origin  of  Lagrange^s  discoveries,  a»  be  himself  afteiv 
waids  related.  The  first  attempts  to  determine  the  nMP^ 
diMandtTMrn^'intill  indefinite  integral  fornulse  were  made 
hf  meians  of  a  oorve  of  the  quick^t  desoent^  and  by  Ibe 
isoperiineters  of  Bernouilli.  £uler  reduced  them  to  % 
^geneial  melbdd,  wbioh,  howeveVf  had  not  that  liesplieil^ 
which  ia  desirable  in  a  work  of  .pure  analysis*  £uW  bi 
«elf  thought  ao,  ^nt  tbongfat  at  tb^  same  time  ihat  it 
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conformable  to  truth,  and  that  by  means  of  sound  meta*-' 
physics  it  might  be  made  extremely  evident ;  but  this  ta^k,* 
he  said,  he  left  to  those  who  made  metaphysics  their  study. 
While  the  metaphysicians  took  no  notice  of  this  appeal,  * 
Lagrange's  emulation  was  excited,  and  he  soon  discovered 
the  solution  that  Euler  had  despaired  of,  by  analysis ;  and 
in  giving  an  accbunt  of  bis  process,  he  said  that  he  con- 
sidered it  not  as  a  metaphysical  principle,  but  as  a  neces* 
sary  result  of  the  laws  of  mechanism,  as  a  mere  corollary 
of  a  more  general  law,  which  he  afterwards  made  the  basis 
'  of  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  "  Mecanique  analy  tique." 
"We  see  also  the  germ  6f  this  work  in  the  paper  he  wrote 
when  the  Academy  of  sciences  proposed  as  a  prize  que^' 
tion,  the  theory  of  the  moon^s  libration,  on  which  subject 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  principles  of  his  analy- 
tical discoveries.  He  wrote  also  an  equally  able  memoir  on 
another  prize  subject  by  the  same  academy,  the  theory  of 
Jupiter's  satellites ;  and  as  the  subject  was  not  exhausted 
in  this  memoir,  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to  it  and  en- 
large his  researches,  but'  his  other  more  pressing  engage-* 
ments  prevented  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  society  of  Turin  was  not  quite 
to  his  taste,  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  become  personally 
Bc<)uainted  with  those  scientific  men  at  Paris,  with  whom 
he  bad  correspondence ;  and  an  opportunity  offering,  he 
visited  that  city,  and  was  kindly  received  by  D'Alembert, 
Clairaut,  Condorcet,  Fontaine,  .Nollet,  &c.  Soon  after, 
either  from  his  welUknown  and  well-earned  fame,  or  iq 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  his  friends,  he  was, 
in  1766,  appointed  director  of  the  Berlin  academy,  for  phy- 
sico- mathematical  sciences.  Here,  as  he  was  a  foreigner, 
be  had  some  prejudices  to  overcome ;  but  by  a  diligent  ap- 
plication to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  by  steering  clear 
-of  all  contests  and  parties,  political  or  religious,  he  soon 
gained  universal  esteem,  and  enriched  the  mertioirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin  by  a  vast  number  of  highly  interesting 
papers,  which,  however,  are  but  a  jpart  of  what  twenty 
years  enabled  him  to  produce.  He  had  among  other  things 
published  his  *<  Mecanique  an^alytique"  at  Paris,  to  which 
city  he  again  removed  on  the  death  of  Frederic,  which  oc- 
casioned great  changes  in  Prussia,  some  of  which  it  wms 
supposed  would  affect  the  literary  world.  The  successor 
of  Frederic  indeed  was  reluctant  to  part  with  such  an  orna- 
ment to  the  academyi  and  granted  leave  of  absence  on 
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condition  that  Lagrange  sliould  continue  to  contrilittte  to* 
tfae  Berlin  memoirs;  and  the  volumes  for  1792,  1793,  and^ 
1 803,  show  that  he  was  faithful  to  his  engagement. 

In  1787  Lagrange  came  to  Paris  to  take  his  seat  in  the- 
Academy  of  sciences,  of  which  he  had  been  a  foreign  mem-*' 
bcr  fifteen  years ;  and  in  order  to  give  him  the  right  of^ 
voting  in  all  their  deliberations,  this  title  was  changed  into' 
that  of  veteran  pensioner.  When  the  revolution  took  place, 
Jie  lost  his  pension,  which  he  did  not  so  much  regard  as  be 
did  the  dangers  which  threatened  literature  and  civilization.' 
When  the  new  institutions  were  formed,  such  a  man  could 
not  be  overlooked.  He  was  first  appointed  professor  of  the 
)fbrmal  school,  but  this  was  of  short  duration.  In  the  Pov 
lytechnic  school,  however,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  re** 
turn  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  analysis,  and  now 
developed  those  ideas,  the  origin  of  which  was  contained 
in  two  memoirs  that  be  published  in  1772,  in  order 
to  show  the  true  metaphysics  of  the  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus.  At  that  time  he  published  his  *^  Fonc* 
tions  analytiques,*'  and  "  Legons  sur  |e  Calcule,"  which 
passed  through  several  editions.  He  also  published  about 
thef  same  time  his  "  Trait6  de  resolutiofi  numerique  de» 
Equations,"  with  notes  on  several  points  of  the  theory  of 
Algebraic  equations.  He  also  undertook  a  new  edition  of 
his '^  Mecanique  analytique,"  and  laboured  at  it  with  all 
the  ardour  of  his  best  days;  but  so  much  application 
brought  on  weakness  and  faintings,  and  about  the  end  of 
March  1813,  a  decay  of  nature  was  visible,  which  termi^- 
nated  in  his  death  on  April  10.  - 

Lagrange  had  naturally  a  good  constitution,  and  by 
temperance  and  a  tranquil  placid  mind,  his  life  was  pro- 
longed to' seventy-six  year^,  almost  the  whole .  of •  which 
were  devotefd  to  scientific  pursuits ;  and  so  much  were  his 
thoughts  engaged  on  these,  that  in'  his  intercourse  with 
society,  he  was  more  freqtiently  meditating  on  some  fa- 
vourite mathematical  subject,  than  taking  any  share  in 
conversation.  Wheu  he  did,  his  manner  was  timid  and 
respectful,  and  he  seemed  to  be  soliciting  rather  than  im- 
parting that  information  with  which  his  mitid  was  so  aniply 
stored.  As  he  had  an  aversion  to  have  his  portrait  taken, 
a  sketch  of  him  was  taken  by  stealth,  from  which  the 
bust  was  formed  now  in  the  library  of  the  Institute.  If 
his  famie  might  be  supposed  to  rest  on  any  selection  froni 
bis  nuri^eroqs  works^  we  might  instance  bis  *^  Mecanique 
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wfilyti^fMa,"  nod  *'  Fpuoiiopf  Molytiquetf,*'  b%  miqiK^M* 
a^  tlHi  fuost  prpfound  «;^  ipiportADt-  "  By  i»eM^  of  luf 
successful  liiJbpurV'  ^y^  i''*  evlogist:^  "  i94jLbwia|i«»l 
asiao^  W  »t  present  like  a  gresu  and  beautiful  pa^aw*  tbe 
ffii^iidaUoi^  ^  whiish  b^  r^newed^  fixed  ^  (UA^out,  wA 
in  wibLcb  ii  i»  ii»poiU9ibia  to  take  a  ^tep  withgut  di^ipovDHngi 
vkb  adoiiratioi),  moMpmeqts  of  bis  gwios." 

Lagraage  ivas^  a#  before  noticed^  Qvut  of  tbe  fomvlers  of 
tbe  academy  of  Turin ;  director,  during  ^weiity  ysafa^  of 
t)»e  BeriiA  academy^  foreign  associate  oT  thfi  Academy  of 
ftiiri#opf»  <>f  Parity  oieniUer  ^  the  Imperial  Inatiiute  and  of 
Ibe  Board  of  Longitude.;  senator  and  count  of  U%e  i^mifiWf 
grand  <)fficer  of  t^  legion  of  bonour^  and  gv^nd^^prnM 
ttm  imperial  order  of  rei-uaion.' 

^  U^GVSERG  (LoxJi^),  a  painter  of  histories  pn  «eiljng% 
auireasesy  bailsi  &i^  ai^^l  an  a$^istant  and  unitator  s>f  Vert 
neiy  «ra#  bora  in  f  raince.;  4UMi  bis  fatlier  ibeiug  nia^l;^  of 
tbe  menagerie  at  Versailles,  be  ibad  JUoois  XIV.  for  hj# 
godfoiher,  and  after  hm  be  waa  named.  At  first  he  waa 
VHWded  for  tb^  ^h^rch,  and  was.  pjaeed  in  ti»  Jesuits* 
e»U#ge  for  edncation ;  but»  having  a  be^tation  in  bi$ 
sjMiettby  and  having  exhihited  some  ^s^  in  drawii^^  tb# 
lung  jrecemuieaded  AO/biis  pa4:enu  io  .bring  him  yp  to  thn 
fHTolession  of  paintAog.  lie  then  studied  in  the  acbooiof 
Le  BruHy  attd  in  the  royal  academy  ol  Paris ;  and  made  ao 
WHeb  progreas,  ihat,  in  1683,  at  4.be  age  of  tw(&nty,  be 
eam^  to  £ag^)dy  and  was  immi^diately  en«ploy ed  by  Ver^ 
li^  Nipcin  the  Isw^  Wiorkr  at  JElc  £artbolomevir's  boif^ital ;  io 
which  he  succeeded  so  well,  cbat  be  soon  nbtaioedcannif* 
deraUe  ^mptoyinent  no  his  own  ao/oonnt,  and  exaonted  a 
gffeat  number  of  ceilings,  hails,  and  stairqaaes,  io  tb|i 
hoiiseapf  (be  pcincq^al  nubility  of  the  country^  pariienladjF 
alt  lord  £»«|ter's  at  Sarleigb,  at  Dei^onsbire  bonae^  jPicnaif 
flilly^  PetwQftb,  and  &fenbeim.  Kii^  William  .gwre  him 
lodgiAes  at  Hampton  Conntt  wbene  he  painted  the  <'  ta« 
Wtwf  «f  Hercules,'^  «nd  jrepaired  the  large  pi^tmcB  jcalM 
Y  'Eh^  Xriumpbs  of  desar^"  by  An4re9^  Mantegna*  Ilia 
Ulentaiv^petnat  of  a  oaat  to  demand  ve^ry  high  respM^  biMi 
Ihigis  rese  laUyio^ual  to  the  mode  in  wbi/oh  th^y  mot^mB>- 
plpyadr  which  lequii^ing  a  ceri^a  i^oiAioq  of  iqgeauity,  ,ia 
a'4ie«iain7iva(M  tof  ^teienu  of  a  ^aflii^mr  ohw.    I/i  ^ 
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yt^fif  it  is  ptobible,  hii  name  wiH  repdsd  for  perjmxMf 
mn  th«  tetotA^  of  bistory,  and  the  ttnliicky  stttir^  d  Pope^ 
**  i^'hefe  »praitl  the  saiftts  of  Verrio  and  L«tgtierfe/  116 
dteA  in  lt2l,  dfld  in  a  place  very  ^eldota  di^ttirbed  by  ^tnA 
ati  event,  Vtt.  in  the  theatre  of  I>rtiry<-larye.  He  liarf  Mn6 
fltere  to  dee  the  **  Island  Princes"  acted  tar  i9re  benefit  ^ 
his  60n,  who  wastietdy  erftered  upon  thenn^  t^  a«iiiger$ 
bnt,  before  the  plary  began,  he  was  ifehsed  by  an  apopletyv 
kad  oafrted  a«<fuy  senseless.' 

lAGUNA  (ANDHEw),  a  pby^cian,  'bom  at  de^ovia  in 
H9&^  was  hi^  tn  the  confidence  of  (he  emperor  Charfete 
y.  at  whose  eounte  passed  a  considerable  part  of  bis  9ft. 
He  published  ^^Annotations  upon  Dioscoirides ;^*  and  an 
•♦  Ephotne  of  fhe  Worlcs  of  Galen,"  with  ^  lii^d  ^  tm 
itrtbor ;  ^nd  •*  A  Treatise  of  Weights  and  Meastfres.'*  H« 
wa«  u  respetttibte  critic,  and  died  in  IW6? 

hAlHkZ  (ALdXA^KDeR),  d  Prendb  poet,  was  hem  hi 
lit  jo^  at  Ofaitnay,  in  tfainanit,  and  was  of  the  sante  famfiy 
Witb  'Attber  Laine^,  second  general  df  the  Jesuits;  tibe  siib* 
jeet  df  our  ne^  article,  lie  wastedueatted  at  Rh^ms,  wheM 
Ms  wti  procured  htm  an  acqnaintan^ewiththeehief  pef<» 
to)ts'Ofthetown,'amd  an  adrtifttar)t;6 aniong^thefyest-eom^ 
panies.  At  length  he  came  to  Parrs,  and  attended  Ubi 
ehevafier  Cdlbei't,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Ghanipagne; 
ta  whom  he  Tead  lectures  upon  Livy  and  Taeitns.  (Se^erat 
dtber  officers  of  the  army  attended  these  lectures,  makings 
tbeir  rentatks,  and  proposing  th«r  difficulties,  wbtefa  pti^ 
duced  very  agVeeable  and  useful  conversations;  Hairing; 
htywerer,^  a  rambling  disposition,  he  quitted  *  this  society^ 
travelled  into  Greece,  and  visited  the  isles  oF  the  Arcbi*- 
lietago,  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  lEgypt; 
Malta,  and  Sicily.    Thence  be  made  a  tour  through  iht 

Eiifcipal  towns  of  Italy,  and,  return rng  through  SwitireiN^ 
lid  into  F«nee,  arrived  at  Chimay,  where  he  resided  Mi 
ob^cwlty  for  two  years,  tifitri  the  abW  Pa-ukrier,'intendMt 
^  fiainauh,  having  received  orders  from  the  iciiig  to^eiM 
floine  scandalous  libels  that  were  handed  about  upon'%6 
frontier  of  FhsnAers,  feratfd  himself  by  vMews^  into  bia 
chamber,  on  wsspidion  c^f  beHrg4iiie  of  «he  aiuhors  of  these* 
There  be  found  Lainez  wrapped  up  in  an  old  momixig* 
jjpown,  surrounded  with  a  heap  of  papers,  ail  in  the^featest 
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aonfosion.  He  accosted  him  as  a  guilty  person,;  and  seu^-^ 
ed  bis  papers.  Lainez  answered  with  modesty,  proved  tbef 
injustice  of  the  suspicion ;  and  the  examination,  of  bis 
papers,  which  consisted  of  verses,  and  minutes  of  liis  tra^ 
.vels^  added  conviction  to  his  arguments.  The  abb^  FauU 
trier  was  much  pleased  to  find  him  innocent;  and,  having 
had  this  occasion  of  knowing  his  merit,  took  him  home 
Witlk  him,  furnished  him  with  apparel,  of  which  at  this 
time  lie  stood  very  much  in  ^eed,  gave  him  lodging  and 
idietj  and  treated  him  as  a  friend.  Four  months  after, 
Lainez  followed  his  benefactor  to  Paris,  and  lived  with 
bim  at  the  arsenal ;  but,  in  half  a  yeafs  time,  finding  the 
^ittle  restraint  this  laid  him  under  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
jbis  spirit,  he  obtained  leave  to  retire.  This  being  granted, 
he  made  an  excursion  to  Holland,  to  visit  Bayle ;  and  then 
crossed  the  water  to  England,  whence,  at  last,  he  returned^ 
fo  settle  at  Paris,  where  he  passed  his  days  betwixt  study 
and  pleasure,  especially  that  of  the  table.  .He  was,  ac« 
pording  to  Moreri,  a  great  poet,  a  great  classic,  and  a 
great  geographer,  and,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  drinker* 
JMobody  exactly  knew  where  he  lodged.  .  When  he ,  was  • 

liarried  homeward  in  any  friend^s  chariot,he  always  ordered 
^^mself  to  be  set  down  on  the  Pont^neuf,  whence  he  went 
on  foot  to  his  lodgings.  His  friends,  who  were  very  numer 
rous,  and  among  them  several  persons  of  distinguished 
birth  as  well  as  merit,  did  not  care  where  he  lodged,  if 
they  could  ofteO;  have  the  happiness  of  his  company.  His 
conversation  at  once  charmed  and  instructed  them.  He 
talked  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  talked  well  upon  .all. 
Jle  was  a  perfect  master  of  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  of 
all  the  best  authors  in  each  of  those  languages.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  day  he  usually  devoted  to  his  studies, 
jmd  the  rest  was  passed  in  pleasure.  As  one  of  his  friends 
expressed  his  surprize  to  see  him  in  the  king's  library  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  after  a  repast  of  twelve  hours  the 
.preceding  evening,  Lainez  answered  him  in  this  distich 
ex^tempore : 

•  •  '' Regnat  nocte  calix>  volnmturbiblia  mane,* 

Cum  Phoebo  Bacchus  dividit  imp^rium."       ' 

He  died  at  Paris,  April  18,  1710.  Although  he  com- 
posed a  great  deal  of  poetry,  we  have  little  of  it  left,  as 
he  satisfied  himself  with  reciting  his  verses  in .  company, 
without  communicating  them  upon  pape(«  .  The  greatest 
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part  of  his  pieced  Were  made  in  company,  •over  a  bottle, 
apd  extempore ;  so  that  they  are  short,  but  sprightly,  easy^ 
full  of  wit,  and  very  ingenious.  A  collection  of  them  wa^ 
published  at  the  Hague  in  1753,  8vo.  Almost  all  his 
papers  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Chambovi,  his  physician.^ 
.  LAINEZ  (Jam£s),  a  Spaniard,  and  celebrated  general 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  which  office  be  succeeded  St.  Ignatius 
1 558,  after  having  been  one  of  his  first  disciples,  appeared 
with  great  distinction  at  the  council  of  Trent  and  colloquy 
of  Poissy  ;  was  much  esteemed  for  his  prudence,  learning, 
and  piety  ;  refused  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  died  at  Kome^ 
January  i 9,  1565,  aged  fifty-three,  leaving  some  works  in 
Latin,  on  "  Providence,"  *'  On  the  use  of  the  Cup,"  and 
*^Oti  Women's  painting  and  dress,*'  &c.  Father Theophilus 
Raynaud  attributes  to  him  also  **  The  Declarations  on  tb« 
Constitutions  of  the  Jesuits ;"  while  others  believe  that 
Lainez  drew  up  the  constitutions  themselves,  all^dging,  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  that  they  discover  too  much  pene** 
tration,  strength  of  genius,  and  refined  policy,  to  have 
been  the  work  of  St.  Ignatius.  In  the  first  congregation 
after  that  sainOs  death,  Lainez  caused  an  absolute  autho-« 
rity  to  be  granted  him^  with  a  perpetuity  of  the  general*^ 
ship,  and  a  right  of  having  prisons;  thus  changing. the 
uprightness  and  simplicity  of  the  founder's  maxims  for  a 
system  of  human  policy,  which  guided  all  the  undertakings 
of  the  society,  and  led  at  length  to  its  destruction.' 

LAIRE  (Francis  Xa^ier),  librarian  to  the  cardinal  Lo* 
jnenie,  a  member  of  various  learned  academies  in  France 
and  Italy,  professor  of  bibliography,  and  member  of  the 
Lyceum,  was  born  in  1739,  at  Dole  in  Franche-comt6,  of 
reputable  but  poor  parents,  who,  however,  procured  biiii 
admission  into  the  religious  house  of  the  Miiiims  of  his 
native  place.  Here  his  easy  access  to  the  fine  library  of 
the  order,  inspired  and  gratified  an  early  predilection  for 
bibliographical  researches,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
general  knowledge  of  literary  history  and  antiquities,  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished,  and  which 
he  improved  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  France,  Italy^ 
and. Greece.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1801.  His  works  are^ 
1.  "  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  Litteraire  de  quelques 
.grands  hommes  du  15  siecle,  avec  un  Supplement  aux  Aur 
;»ales  Typographiques  de  Matiaire."     This,  of  which  we 
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lMt4%  ^n(y  ^  Fjrandi  tide,  was  pviblijfhed  in  Latin,  m  N«r 
fyles  in  1776, 4to«  2.  *'  Specimen  Hi»toricufn  Typographic 
RoraanflB  XV  sf&coli,"  Rome,  1778,  8vo.  This  is  the  least 
wlued  of  his  works,  d.  ^^  Epistola  ad  abbatem  Ugoltat^ 
k^y  printed  at  Pavia,  but  in  th^  title,  Strasburgh.  4, 
^  De  }'origine  et  des  progres  de  Plmprimerie  ^n  France- 
Comte,^'  with  a  catalogue  of  the  works  printed  there ;  Dole, 
1784,  ISmo.  5.  *^  Seriedeir  edizioni  Aldine,"  written  ifi 
conjunction  with  the  cardinal  Lomenie,  whose  librarian  he 
was,  as  noticed  above  :  of  this  there  have  been  three  edi« 
tlons,  at  Pisa,  171K),  at  Padua,  in  the  same  year,  and  at 
Venice  in  1792,  t2mo.  6.  '<  Index  librorum  ab  inventa 
Typographia,  ad  annum  1600,**  Sens,  1791,  2  vols.  8vo. 
This  is  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  fifteenth  centurjT, 
MongHig  to  the  library  of  the  cardinal  Lomenie,  and  is 
4nir  amhor*8  most  useful  work.  Laire  also  published  som^ 
fiapers  on  subjects  of  French  antiquities^  in  the  ^'  Magazia 
£0oyok>pedique.** ' 

LAIRESSE  (Gerard),  an  eminent  Flemish  painter,  was 

'  born  «t  Liege,  in  1640.  His  father,  who  was  a  tolerable 
painter,  put  his  son  first  to  study  the  belles  lettres,  poetry, 
and  music,  to  the  last  of  which  Gerard  dedicated  a  day  ia 
etery  week :  but  at  length  taught  him  design,  and  made 
btm  copy  the  best  pictures,  particularly  those  of  Bertbolet 
f*Jamael,  a  canon  of  that  city.     At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Ge- 

.  rard  began  to  paint  portraits,  and  some  historical  pieces, 
for  the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Brandenburgh,  which  oon« 
tributed  to  make  him  known,  and  gave  him  great  reputa- 
tion. The  ease,  however,  with  which  be  got  his  money 
tempted  him  to  part  with  it  as  easily,  and  run  into  ex- 
pence.  He  was  fond  of  dress,  and  making  a  figure  in  the 
trorld ;  be  had  also  an  ambition  to  please  the  ladies,  and 
fttncied  that  the  liveliness  of  bis  wit  would  compensate  ill 
tome  degree  for  the  deformity  of  his  person.  But  en^ 
of  his  mistresses,  whom  he  had  turned  off,  having  out  ef 
*evenge  wounded  him  dangerously  with  a  knife,  be  aban- 
doned such  promiscuous  gallantry,  and  married.  Wtiile 
Mttled  et  Utrecht,  and  poor,  be  was  seized  with  ta  cmw 
ilagioiiB  distemper ;  and,  his  wife  lying-in  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  reduced  to  offer  a  picture  to  sale  for  present  sup- 
«port,  ^hich,  in  three  days'  time,  was  bought  by  Vy ten- 
tburgb,  a  picture-*merchant  at  Amsterdam,  who  engageA 
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bicn  to  go  to  that  city.  Accordingly  Lairesse  settled  there ; 
and  his  reputation  rose  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  the  Hol-i- 
landers  esteem  him  the  best  history-painter  of  their  coun« 
try,  and  commonly  call  him  their  second  Raphael;  Hems* 
kirk  is  their  first  Yet  his  style  of  painting  was  but  a  com* 
pound  of  those  of  Poussin  and  the  old  French  school.' 
While  he  aimed  at  imitating  the  best  Italian  masters,  he 
never  avoided  those  false  airs  of  the  head  and  limbs,  which 
seem  rather  taken  from  the  stage  than  from  nature ;  so 
that  bis  works  do  not  rise  to  the  level  of  true  merit.  Ac 
lengthy  borne  down  with  infirmities,  aggravated  by  the 
loss  of  his  eye-sight,  he  finished  his  days  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1711,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

He  had  three  sons,  of  whom,  two  were  painters  and  his 
disciples.  He  had  also  three  brothers^  Ernest,  James,  and 
John:  Ernest  and  John  painted  animals,  and  James  was  st 
flower-painter.  He  engraved  a  great  deal  in  aqua-fortis; 
His  work  consists  of  256  plates,  great  and  small,  more 
than  the  half  of  which  are  by  his  own  hand ;  the  others  are 
engraved  by  Poole,  Berge,  Glauber,  &c.  Lairesse  has 
the  credit  of  an  excellent  book  upon  the  art,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English,  and  printed  both  in  4to  and  8vo, 
lit  London,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  consists  only  of  obser- 
vations made  by  him,  and  published  with  the  authority  of 
his  name. ' 

LAKE  (ARTHtJR))  a  pious  English  prelate,  brother  to^ 
sir  Thomas  Lake^  knt.  principal  secretary  of  state  to  James 
L  and  son  of  Almeric  Lake  or  Du  Lake,  of  Southampton, 
was  born  in  St.  Michaers  parish,  and  educated  for  some 
time  at  the  free-school  in  that  town.  He  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Winchester  school,  and  thence  was  elected  pro-* 
bationer  fellow  of  New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
admitted  perpetual  fellow  in  1589.  In  1594  he  look  his 
degrees  in  arts,  and  being  ordained^  was  made  fellow  of 
Winchester  college  about  1600,  and  in  1603  master  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Cross.  In  1605  he  took  his  degrees  in  di- 
vinity, and  the  same  year  was  installed  archdeacon  of 
Surrey.  In  1608  he  was  made  dean  of  Worcester,  and.  ift 
Deceiiiber  1616,  consecrated  bishop,  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  extensive  readiug, 
particularly  in  the  fathers  and  schoohnen,  then  a  common^ 
^tudy ;  and  as  a  preacher  was  greatly  admired.     Fuller 
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says  be  obtained  his  preferments  ^^  not  so  much  by  the 
power  of  his  brother  (the  secretary)  as  by  his  own  desert, 
as  one  whose  piety  may  be  jastly  exemplary  to  all  of  his 
order.  In  all  the  places  of  honour  and  employment  which 
he  enjoyed,  be  carried  himself  the  same  in  mind  and  per* 
son,  showing  by  bis  constancy,  that  his  virtues  were  virtues 
indeed;  in  all  kinds  of  which,  whether  natural,  moral, 
theological,  personal,  or  paternal,  he  was  eminent,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  examples  of  his  time.  He  always  lived 
as  a  single  man,  exemplary  in  his  life  and  conversatton, 
and  very  hospitable."  Walton  confirms  this  character ;  he 
says  Dr.  Lake  was  *^  a  man  whom  I  take  myself  bound  in 
justice  to  say,  that  he  made  the  great  trust  committed  to 
him  the  chief  care  and  whole  business  of  his  life.  And 
one  testimony  of  this  truth  may  be,  that  he  sat  usually  with 
his  chancellor  in  his  consistory,  and  at  least  advised,  if  not 
assisted,  in  most  sentences  for  the  punishing  of  such  of'- 
fenders  as  deserved  church  censures.  And  it  may  be 
noted,  that  after  a  sentence  of  penance  was  pronounced, 
he  did  very  rarely  or  never  allow  of  any  commutation  for 
the  offence,  but  did  usually  see  the  sentence  for  penance 
executed ;  and  then,  as  usually,  preached  a  sermon  of 
mortification  and  repentance,  and  so  apply  them  to  the 
offenders  that  then  stood  before  him,  as  begot  iu  them  a 
devout'  contrition,  and  at  least  resolutions  to  amend  their, 
lives  ;  and  having  done  that,  he  would  take  them,  though 
never  so  poor,  to  dinner  with  him,  and  use  them  friendly, 
and  dismiss  them  with  his  blessing  and  persuasions  to  a 
virtuous  life,  and  beg  them  for  their  own  sakes  to  believe 
him.  And  his  humility  and  charity,  and  all  other  Chris- 
tian excellencies,  were  all  like  this.'' 

This  worthy  prelate  died  May  4,  1626,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Wells.  It  does  not  appear  that  he. 
published  any  thing  in  his  life-time ;  but  after  his  death. 
Wood  informs  us,  there  were  published  several  volumes  of 
his  "  Sermons  ;"  an  **  Exposition  of  the  first  Psalm  ;*'  an 
"  Exposition  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,"  and  **  Meditations," 
all  of  which  were  collected  in  one  voL  fol.  Loud.  1629, 
with  the  title  of  >"  Sermons,  with  religious  and  divine  Medi- 
tations,'* and  a  life  and  portrait  of  the  author.  Bishop 
Lake  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  library  of  New 
college,  where  he  also  endowed  two  lectureships,  one  for 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  another  for  the  mathematics.^ 
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>  LALANt)£  (Jam£S  De),  an  able  counsdlloi')  tind  pto^ 
fessor  of  law  at  Orleans,  was  born  in  that  city  Dec.  2^ 
1622.  He  discharged  various  important  offices  at  Orleani 
with  the  greatest  credit,  as  to  abilities,  and  with  so  much 
integrity,  aa  to  be  called  the  father  of  the  people.  Hi^ 
learning  also  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
professor  and  dean  of  the  university.  He  died  at  an  ad« 
vanced  age^  Feb.  5,  1703,  leaving  several  works,  the  prin<f 
cipal  of  which  are,  1.  '^  Commentaire  sur  la  Coutume 
d'Orleans,'*  1677,  foL  an  edition  which  is  more  valued 
than  the  subsequent  one  of  1 704,  in  2  vols.  fol.  2.  *' Traits 
de  Ban  et  de  TArriere  Ban,''   1674,  4to. ' 

LALANDE  (Joseph  Jerohe  Faancis),  a  very  cele« 
brated  French  ast/onomer,  was  born  at  Bourg^  in  the  de- 
partment of  TAin,  July  11,  1732.  His  father,  who  was 
possessed  of  property,  intended  him  for  the  bar,  and  sent 
him  to  Paris  to  study  the  law,  to  which,  for  some  time,  he 
applied  with  so  much  assiduity,  as  to  answer  the  most  san* 
guine  expectations  of  his  friends,  when  the  sight  of  an 
observatory  awakened  in  him  a  propensity,  which  deranged 
the  projects  of  his  parents,  and  became  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  life.  He.  put  himself  under  the  instructions  of  Le 
Monnieit^  one  of  the  then  mos't  celebrated  astronomers  of 
France,  and  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  able 
instructor,  as  to  afford  him  the  highest  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, who,  on  his  part,  conceived  for  the  young  man  a 
truly  paternal  affection,  and  was  determined  to  promote 
his  interests.  An  opportunity  soon  offered;  the  great 
astronomer  Lecaille  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  and  its  distance  from  the  earth.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose^  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  seconded  by  an 
observer  placed  under  the  same  meridian,  and  at  the  great- 
est distance  that  could  ^  be  conveniently  chosen  on  the 
globe.  Berlin  was  fixed  on,  and  Le  Monnier  signified  bis 
intention  of  undertaking  the  business  himself^  but  the  mo- 
ment when  he  appeared  ready  to  depart,  he  had  the  credit 
to  get  his  pupil  appointed  in  his  stead.  Frederic^  to  whom 
Maupertuis  had  explained  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
enterprize,  could  not  forbear  shewing  some  astonishment 
when  the  youthful  astronomer  was  presented  to  him  | 
'^  However,"  said  he,.  **  the  Academy  of  Sciences  has  ap<* 

I  Moreri,— *Dict.  Hist.— Saxii  CnomaitlcoB^ 
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pointed  you,  and  you  will  justify  their  choice.*'  From  that 
jfnoment  bis  age,  being  only  eighteen,  was  an  additional 
recominendation ;  he  was  admitted  at  court,  welcomed  by 
the  academy,  and  became  intimate  with  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  at  Berlin.  On  his  return,  the  account 
which  he  gave  of  his  mission  procured  him  free  access  to 
the  Academy  of  Scieiices,  and  its  transactions  were  en- 
riched every  year  by  important  communications  from  the 
iroung  astronomer.  The  active  part  which  he  took  in  the 
abours  of  the  academy,  was  not  confined  to  the  astronomi* 
cal  science:  we  have  from  his  pen,  a  description  of  seven 
arts,  as  different  from  each  other,  as  they  are  remote  from 
the  objects  of  his  habitual  meditations.  He  published  the 
French  edition  of  Dr.  Halley's  tables,  and  the  history  of 
the  pomet  of  1759,  and  he  furnished  Clairault  with  im- 
mense calculations  for  the  theory  of  that  famous  comet. 
Being  charged  in  1760  with  the  compilation  of  the  '*  Con- 
noissance  des  Temps,"  he.  entirely  changed  the  form  of 
that  work,  and  of  this  collection  he  published  thirty-two 
volumes,  viz.  from  1775  to  1807. 

In  1764,  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  '^  Trait^  Astro- 
nomique,"  which  he  afterwards '  completed,  and  upon 
which  his  chief  claim  to  fame  rests.  Lalande  was  the  first 
who  calculated  the  perturbations  of  Mars  and  Venus ;  and 
in  the  theory  of  Satellites,  in  which  but  little  progress  had 
been  made,  he  explained  a  motion  which  Bailli  claimed  as 
his  own  discovery,  i  A'  literary  dispute  arose  out  of  this 
circumstance,  which,  however,  was  conducted  with  every 
regard. to  decency;  and  the  probable  result,  as  seen  by 
•  disinterested  spectators,  was,  that  both  had  been  led  to  the 
same  discovery.  He  composed  all  the  astronomical  articles 
for  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Yverdun,,"  those  for  the  sup- 
plements to  the  *^  £ncyclop6die  de  Paris,"  and  those  for 
the  *^  Encyclopedic  Methodique,"  substituting  for  the  ar- 
ticles furnished  by  d^ Alembert,  and  which  he  had  compiled 
from  the  works  of  Le  Monnier,  such  as  were  more  com- 
plete and  more  modern,  from  his  own  observations  and 
improved  theories. 

To  his  written  works  he  joined  oral  instructions  during  jl 
spaee.of  forty-six  years;  for  from  1761  he  had  replaced 
^be  first  master,  De  Lisle,  in  the  chair  of  astronomy.  In 
the  college  of  France,  and  gave  a  new  lustre  to  this  curi- 
ous part  of  public  instruction  in  a  celebrated  school,  which 
possessed  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  every  kind, 
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«nd  which  enjoyed  and  merited  the  extraordinary  privilege 
of  out-living  the  tremendous  storms  of  a  revolution,  and 
escaping  the  almost  universal  destruction  which  levelled 
all  around  it.  As  a  professor,  he  taught  with  so  much 
ability  that  his  school  became  a  seminary  of  disciples  who 
peopled  the  different  observatories  of  the  world.  In  the 
midst  of  his  other  laboprs  he  drew  up  his  "  Voyag,e  dUtalie,'* 
the  most  complete  collection  of  curious  objects  that  travel- 
lers c»n  consult;  his  "Trait6  des  Canaux ;"  and  his  **  Bib- 
liograpbie  Astronomique,"  which  is  an  immense  catalogue 
of  all  the  works  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  that 
science. 

In  1793,  Lalande  published  '^Abreg£  de  Navigation 
bistorique,  theorique,  et  practique,**  containing  many  va- 
luable rules  and  tables;  and  in  1802  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  M ontucla's  History  of  Mathematics,  in  4  vols.  4t09 
the  last  two  volumes  being  prepared  from  Montucla's  \)a- 
pers,  with  the  assistance  of  La  Place,  La  Croix,  and  other 
French  mathematicians.  He  published  also  this  year  a  col- 
lection of  tables  of  logarithms,  sines,  tangents,  &c.  adapted 
to  the  pocket 

Associated  to  almost  all  the  distinguished  scientific  so- 
cieties in  the  world,  he  was  their  common  bond  of  union 
by  the  correspondences  which  he  maintained ;  and  he  pro- 
moted a  circulation  of  intelligence  ffom  one  t6  another. 
He  employed  the  credit  arising  from  the  universal  reputa- 
tion which  he  enjoyed,  for  the  general  bl^nefit  of  the 
sciences  apd  their  cultivators.  To  the  extraordinary  ar- 
dour and  activity  of  bis  character,  he  joined  a  love  for  the 
truth,  which  be  carried  to  the  borders  of  fanaticism.  Every 
degree  of  concealment  appeared  to  him  unworthy  of  an 
honest  man ;  and  be  therefore,  without  reserve,  uttered  his 
sentiments  on  all  occasions,  and  by  the  bluntness  of  his 
manners,  he  sometimes  made  himself  enemies,  who  not 
only  called  in  question  his  real  merits,  but  who  excited 
against  him  a  crowd  of  detractors,  and  because  they  could 
not  rival  his  high  reputation,  they  attempted  to  blast  his 
well  earned  fame.  He  was  not  without  his  singularities 
and  failings,  but  they  were  trifling  in  comparison  of  his 
pommendable  qualities,  yet  bis  long  and  important  services 
were  frequently  forgotten  in  the  recollection  of  trivial 
failings. 

Lalande  has  been  charged  with  profaneness  and  atheism  ; 
but,  says  the  writer  of  his  life  whom  we  have  followed,  na 
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authority  i$  produced  to  support  such  charges,  which,  if 
truey  ought  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  some  sort  of  proof, 
or  by  well  ascertained  facts.  The  facts,  however,  as  given 
in  the  "  Biographie  moderne,"  are  these,  that,  **  before 
the  Revolution,'  Lalande  made  a  public  profession  of 
Atheism :  in  1793  he  delivered  a  speech  at  the  Pantheon, 
with  the  red  cap  on  his  head,  against  the  existence  of  God; 
in  1805  he  published  a  Supplement  to  the  '^  Dictionary  of 
Atheists,"  by  Silvain  Mareschal,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  there  is  no  Deity ;  and  in  support  of  his  opinion 
he  cites  not  only  the  dead,  but  even  liviug  persons,  one 
of  whom,  Francis  de  Nei|fchateau,  president  of  the  senate, 
strongly  protested  in  the  public  prints  against  this  charge." 
In  the  same  work,  we  are  likewise  told,  that  the  emperor 
(Bonaparte)  ct  being  informed  of  Lalande*s  conduct,  en- 
joined him  to  publish  nothing  more  with  his  name,  in  a 
tetter  dated  from  the  palace  at  Schoenbrunn,  Jan.  18,  1806, 
which  was  read  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Institute,  all 
the  classes  of  which  had  been  especially  summoned.  The 
substance  of  this  letter  is,  that  M.  Lalande,  whose  name 
had  hitherto  been  united  with  important  labours  in  science, 
had  lately  fallen  into  a  state  of  childhood,  which  appeared 
now  in  little  articles  unworthy  of  his  name,  &c.  Lalande, 
^ho  was  present,  rose  and  said,  *^  I  will  conform  to  the 
orders  of  his  majesty .''  These  are  surely  facts  of  the  most 
decisive  kind,  and  easily  to  be  refuted,  if  they  have  no 
foundation.  The  editors  of  the  Diet.  Hist,  borrowing  from 
oue  of  his  eulogists,  make  a  very  poor  defence,  bj'  saying 
that,  *^  he  always. manifested  a  benevolent  disposition,  and 
approved  himself  a  man  of  honour,  probity,  courage,  full 
of  activity  for  all  useful  things,  and  of  love  and  zeal  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow  creatures.  To  imitate  the  great  bene- 
jactor  is  the  most  worthy  homage  we  can  pay  to  the  infinite 
goodness ;  the  supreme  intelligence  which  governs  the 
universe.'*  He  rendered,  however,  inestimable  service  to 
science  during  his  life,  atid  consulted  its  interests  after  his 
death,  by  founding  an  annual  prize  to  the  author  of  the 
best  astrpnomical  memoir,  or  most  curious  observation.  He 
died  April  4th,  1807,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.* 

LALLEM^NT  (James   Philip),    a  Jesuit,    who    died 
1748)  left  a  valuable  ^^  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms,"  12mOj 

1  Rees's  Cyctopsdia,  fnm  |he  culoi^ies  of  Be-Lambre  and  Dupant— Diet 
Bist^Biog.  H oderae. 
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«nd  several  other  works :  the  principal  are,  "  J^e  T^ritable 
Esprit  des  Disciples  de  S.  Augustin/*  1705,  aud  1707, 
4  vols.  12mo ;  **  Lettre  d'un  Abbe  a  un  £v£que/*  &c. ; 
**  Moral  Reflexions,  with  notes  on  the  New  Testament,' ' 
written  with  a  design  to  rival  those  by  P.  Quesnel,  12  vols. 
12mo,  He  speaks  much  of  this  Jesuit  in  his  '^  Letters  to 
the  Abb6  Margon.*'  Lallemant  was  among  the  warmest 
defenders  of  the  bull  Unigenitus.^ 

LALLOUETTE  (Ambrose),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  wa$ 
born,  at  Paris  in  16S3,  became  bachelor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  cbaplain  of  Notre  Dame,  and  took  possession  of  a 
canonry  of  St.  Oportune,  1721,  but  never  enjoyed  it 
peaceably.  He  undertook  missions  in  the  provinces  for 
the  re-union  of  the  Protestants,  and  devoted  himself  with 
success  to  the  care  of  souls,  and  to  preaching.  He  died 
May  9,  1724,  aged  seventy-one.  He  was  for  some  time 
in  the  congregation  of  the  oratory.  His  works  are,  1. 
**  Trait6  de  Gontroverse  pour  les  nouveaux  R^unis,  sur  la 
Presence  r^elle,  sur  la  Communion  sous  une  Esp6ce,  et 
sur  les  Traduct.  Fr.  de  PEcriture,"  1692,  12mo.  2.  ^*  Ex- 
traits  des  S.  S.  Peres  de  PEglise,  sur  la  Morale,^'  in  4  parts, 
16to.  3.  "  An  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Catherine  An- 
toinette de  Gondi,"  superior-general  of  Calvary,  who  died 
1716,  12mo.  4.  An  Abridgment  of  the '^  Life  of  Car« 
dinal  le  Camus,  bishop  of  Grenoble,"  12mo.  5.  ^'The 
History  and  Abridgment  of  the  pieces  written  for  and 
against  Plays  and  Operas,"  12mo;  a  curious  work :  and 
6.  **  Pens6es  sur  les  Spectacles,"  Orleans,  12mo;  are  also 
attributed  to  him.' 

LAM  ANON  (ROBEitT  Paui.),  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  member  of  the  museum  in  the 
same  city,  was  born  at  Salon,  in  Provence,  in  1752,  of 
an  old  and  respectable  family.  He  was  destined  for  the 
church,  and  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  his  theological  stu- 
dies. He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  canon,  but  by  the  death 
of  bis  father  and  elder  brother  acquired  property,  which 
enabled  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  by  de- 
voting himself  to  the  physical  sciences.  He  travelled 
through  Provence  and  Dauphin6,  and  scaled  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees ;  ^'  at  the  sight  of  these  vast  natural  laboratories, 
the  bent  of  his  mind  burst  forth  instantaneously ;  he  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  rocks,  and  explored  the  abyss  of  caverns, 

)  Diet  Hist.  i  NiceroD,  ? ol.  XXXlX.--Mor»ri.----Dict«  HisU 
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weighed  the  air,  analysed  specimens,  and  in  this  ardent 
fancy,  having  attained  the  secrets  of  creation,  he  forined 
;a  new  system  of  the  world."     Upon  his  retprn  home,  he 
applied  with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  meteorology^ 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  history 
of  nature.     He  spent  three  years  at  Paris,  and  gave  to  the 
learned  societies  there  many  very  valuable  papers,  partis* 
cularly  a  memoir  on  the  Cretans,  a  memoir  on  the  theory 
of  the  winds,  and  a  treatise  on  the  alteration  in  the  course 
of  rivers,  particularly  the  Rhone.     He  again  visited  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy,  going  first  to  Turin,  where  he  allied 
himself  to  the '  learned  of  that  country :  after  his  return, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  countries  which  he  traversed, 
he  employed  himself  in  the  arrangement  of  the  interesting 
fruits  of  his  journey.     It  was  at  the  time  when  Lamanon 
was  preparing  for  the  press  his  great  work  on  the  ^^  Theory 
of  the  Earth,"  that  the  French  government  conceived  the 
vast  project  of  completing  the  discoveries  of  captain  Cook; 
the  Academy  of  sciences  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
selecting  men  capable  of  rectifying  the  common  notions  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  of  improving  hydrography,  and 
advancing  the  progress  of  natural  history;  they  ihvited, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  illustrious  Condorcet,  La- 
manon to  share  the  danger,  and  to  partake  in  the  glory  of 
this  great  enterprize.     He  eagerly   caught  at  the  offer, 
hastened  to  Paris,  refused,  in  a  conference  with  the  mi* 
nister,  the  salary  offered  him,  and  taking  a  hasty  leave  of 
his  friends,  departed  for  Brest.     On  the  ist  of  August, 
17S5,  the  armament  set  sail  under  the  orders  of  La  Pe-f 
rouse,  an  experienced  commander:   the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  was  highly  prosperous*     After  some  delaysi 
and   having  embraced  every  opportunity  of  making  ob- 
servations, thie  vessels  arrived  at  the  island  of  Maouna, 
one  of  the  southern  archipelago.     Lamanon,  eager  to  as- 
sure himself  of  the  truth  of  the  accounts  of  that  country, 
debarked  with  Langle,  the  second  in  command.     Having 
explored  the  place,  and  being  upon  the  point  of  returning, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  natives ;  a  combat  ensued,  and 
they,  with  several  of  the  boat's  crew,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
fury  of  these  barbarians.      Thus  perished    Lamanon,    a 
young  man  ardent  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  disinterested 
;n  his  principles,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  interest^ 
of  freedom.     His  eulogist,  M.  Ponce,  said  of  him,  *^  that 
he  seemed  born  to  brine:  about  a. revolution  in  science i 
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the  depth  of  his  ideas^  the  energy  of  his  character,  the 
sagacity  of  his  mind,  united  to  that  lively  curiosity  that 
can  draw  instruction  out  of  every  thing  which  he  saw,  and 
which  leaves  nothing  unexplored,  would  have  led  him  tq 
the  most  valuable  dUcoveries."^ 

LAMBARDE  (Wiluam),  an  eminent  lawyer  and  anti^r 
quary,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Lambarde,  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, by  Juliana  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Home  or 
Heme,  of  London,  was  born  Oct.  18,  1536.     Nothing  is 
recorded  concerning  the  early  part  of  his  education,  until 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  society  of  Lincoln*s-inn,  Aug.  15,  1556.     Here 
he  studied  under  Laurence  Nowell  (brother  to  the  cele* 
^  brated  dean  of  St.  PauFs),  a  man.  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  antiquiti<es  and  of  the  Saxon  tongue,     Lambarde  pro- 
fited much  by  his  instructions,  considering  an  acquaintance 
with  the  customs  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Saxon  times  as 
very  useful  in  his  profession.     The  first  fruits  of  his  studies 
appeared  in  a  collection  and  translation  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
under  the  title  of  ^*  Afxio^miua,  sive  de  priscis  Anglorum 
legibus,  libri,''    1568,  4to,    republished  afterwards,  with 
Bede's  ^^  Ecclesiastical  History,^'  in  1644,  by  Abraham 
Wheelock,  who  commends  highly  the  elegance  of  Lam* 
hardens  interpretation. 

In  1570  he  appears  to  have  resided  at  Westcombe,  near 
Greenwich,  of  the  manor  of  which  he  was  possessed,  and 
devoted  a  great  share  of  his  labours  to  the  service  jof  the 
county  of  Kent,  but  without  giving  up  his  profession  of 
the  law,  or  his  connection  with  Lincoln's -inn,  of  which 
society  he  was  admitted  a  bencher  in  1578.  He  had 
finished  'bis  *<  Perambulation  of  Kent''  in  1570,  which 
after  being  inspected  by  archbishop  Parker,  and  the  lord 
treasurer  Burleigh,  was  published  in  1576.  from  a  letter 
of  his  to  his  friend  Thomas  Wotton,  esq.  it  appears  that 
his  design  and  researches  extended  much  farther,  and 
that  he  had' already  collected  materials  for  a  general  account 
of  Great  Britain,  of  which  this  was  but  the  specimen,  and 
that  he  was  prevented  from  proceeding  in  his  plan  by  dis- 
covering that  Camden  was  engaged  in  one  similar.  His 
materials,  however,  were  published  from  the  original  MS. 
in  1730,  4to,  under  the  title  of  ''  Oictionarium  Anglian 
Topographicum  et  Historicum.''     Camden,  in  praising  his 

I  Dr.  Gleig^t  Supplement  to Xbe, Encyclopaedia  BntanHica.--'Rees's  Cyclopsdia* 
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*'  Perambulation/*  and  acknowledging  his  obligations  to 
it,  calls  the  author  *^  eminent  for  learning  and  piety;*'  by 
the  latter  quality  alluding  probably  to  his  founding  an  hos- 
pital for  the  poor  at  East-Greenwich,  in  Kent,  said  to 
have  been  the  first  founded  by  a  protestant.  The  queen 
(Elizabeth)  granted  her  letters  patent  for  the  foundation  of 
this  hospital  in  1574;  and  it  was  finished,  and  the  poor  ad- 
mitted into  it  in  October,  1576.  It  was  to  be  called  <^Tbe 
college  of  the  poor  of  queen  Elizabeth.*'  An  account  of 
its  endowment  and  present  state  may  be  seen  in  donr  prin- 
cipal authority,  and  in  Lysons^  "  Environs." 

In  1579  Lambarde  was  appointed  a  justice  of  peace  for 
the  county  of  Kent,  an  office  which  he  not  only  performed 
with  great  diligence  and  integrity,  but  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  for  the  benefit  of  other  magistrates,  in  his 
^<  Eirenarcha,  or  the  Office  of  the  Justices  of  Peace,  in 
foiir  books,"  1581,    reprinted  eleven  times,    the  last  in 
1619.     Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  re- 
commends this  work  to  the  perusal  of  students.     He  pub- 
lished also,  '^  The  Duties  of  ConstablesV  &c.  1582,  8vo, 
and  reprinted  six  times.     His  character  and  writings  had 
now  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  people  of  the  realm.     In  1589  he  had 
a  deputation  from  the  lord  treasurer  for  the  composition 
for  alienations  for  fines,  an  office  erected  in  the  18th  year 
of  queen  Elizabeth.     In  1592  he  was  appointed  a  master 
in  chancery  by  sir  John  Puckering,  lord  keeper ;  and  in 
1597  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  house  of  the 
rolls,    in  Chancery-lane,   by  sir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord 
keeper.     At  length,  in  1 600,  he  was  personally  noticed  by 
the  queen,   who  received  him  very  graciously,  and  ap- 
pointed him  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower*     In  con- 
sequence of  this  appointment,  he  had  another  interview 
with  her  majesty,  Aug.  4,  1601,  and  presented  her  with 
BH  account  of  those  records,  which  he  called  his  ^*  Pan- 
decta  Rotulorum."     In  the  mean  time  he  had  written, 
though  not  published,  another  work,  entitled  ^<  Archeion, 
or  a  Discourse  upon  the  high  courts  of  justice  in  England." 
It  was  not  published  until  1635,  some  years  after  his  death, 
by  fai»  grandson,  Thomas  Lambarde.     Of  this  work  there 
are  two  editions  of  the  same  date,  but  Mr.  Bridgman  gives 
the  preference  to  that  with  a  preface  signed  T.  L.  which 
he  thinks  the  most  correct     Mr.  Lambarde  died  Aug.  19, 
1601,  at  his  house  of  Westcombe,  and  was  buried  in  the 
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parish  church  of  Greenwich.  A  monument  was  placed 
over  him,  which,  upon  the  rebuilding  of  that  church,  was 
removed  to  the  parish  church  of  Sevenoak,  in  Kent,  where 
18  now  the  seat  and  burying-place  of  the  family.  He  was 
thrice  married,  but  left  issue  only  by  his  second  wife.  He 
left  many  MSS.  of  which  Mr.  Nichols  ha^  given  an  account; 
and  appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  antiquary,  and  in 
all  respects  a  man  of  learning  and  distinction.* 

LAMBECIUS  (PETEIt),  a  very  learned  writer,  was  bom 
at  Hamburgh  April  13,  1628,  the  son  of  Heino  Lambecius, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Lucas  Hobtein. 
In  his  youth  he  afforded  many  proofs  of  diligence  and  ge*- 
niusy  and  after  studying  for  some  time  at  Hamburgh,  was 
advised  by  bis  uncle  Holstein,  who  also  offered  to  defray 
bis  expences,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  other  seminariies. 
With  such  encouragement  he  left  Hamburgh  in  Dec.  1645, 
^nd  went  by  sea  to  Amsterdam,  where  for  eight  months  he 
studied  the  belles  lettres,  history,  and  geography,  under ' 
G.  J.  Vossius,  and  Caspar  Barlaeus,  to  whom  he  had  special 
recommendations  from  his  uncle,  and  under  other  eminent 
teachers.  It  was  here,  too,  where  he  first  imbibed  prin- 
ciples favourable  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  it 
has  been  very  justly  accounted  a  blot  in  his  character  that 
he  concealed  his  opinions  for  so  many  years,  and  held  of- 
fices which  he  knew  to  be  incompatible  with  them. 

While' at  Amsterdam^  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  he 
learned  the  art  of  drawing  geographical  charts.  He  also 
began  to  study  jurisprudence,  and  after  visiting  Ley  den, 
and  other  principal  cities  in  the  Netherlands,  arrived  at 
Paris  in  September  1646.  Here  he  resided  a  year  with 
cardinal  Barberini,  who  showed  him  every  kindness  in  con-* 
sideration  of  his  relationship  to  Holstein;  and  partly  by 
his  means,  and  Holstein^s  letters  of  recommendation,  Lam- 
becius was  admitted  into  considerable  familiarity,  notwith* 
standing  his  youth,  with  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  time.  Having  obtained  access  to  the  libraries,  he 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  examine  some  manu- 
scripts of  importance,  and  in  consequence  published  his 
^*  Prodromus  '  lucubrationum  criticorum  in  Auli  Gellii 
Noctes  Atticas,  una  cum  dissertatione  de  vita  et  nomine 
A.  Gellii,"  Paris,   1647,  8vo.      Gronovius  reprinted  this 
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in  his  edition  of  GelUus,  1706,  4to.  Lambecius  also  col-r 
lected  materials,  while  at  Paris,  for  an  edition  of  the  anti-^ 
quities  of  Constantinople,  which  did  not,  however,  appear 
until  1655,  wh^n  it  was  printed  at  Paris,  under  the  title 
^^  Syntagma  originum  et  antjquitatum  Constantinopolita- 
rum,"  &c.  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol. 

In  1647  he  went  to  Italy,  still  under  the  direction  of 
Holstein,  whom  he  met  there,  but  who  had  much  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct  towards  him,  which  was 

'  po(  respectful.  What  other  faults  Lambecius  may  have 
been  guilty  of,  are  not  clearly  explained ;  one  at  least, 
we  hope,  was  not  true,  that  he  disgusted  his  uncle  by  pro- 
posing to  steal  some  manuscripts  before  he  left  Roine. 
After  remaining  nearly  two  years  at  Rome,  Lambecius  re« 
turned  to  France,  and  went  to  Toulouse,  where  he  studied 
law  for  a  year.  He  again  went  to  Paris,  resumed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  his  former  literary  friends,  and  consulted 
the  libraries  for  materials  to  enrich  a  history  of  the  city  of 

,  Hamburgh,  which  he  had  undertaken  ;  but  at  the  request 
of  his  parents,  he  returned  home  in  1650.    About  a  year 

'  after,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history,  and  com- 
menced his  office  in  January  1652,  with  an  or£^tion  on  the 
connection  of  history  with  other  sciences,  **'  D^  historiarum 
cum  csBteris  sapientisb  et  literarum  stQdiis  coujunctioq^.^^ 
He  was  now  only  in  his  twenty -fourth  ^ear.  During  his 
professorship,  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in 
France.  In  1659,  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  college  of 
Hamburgh,  and  entered  on  the  office  in  Jan.  1660,  with  an 
oration  on  the  origin  of  the  college  of  Hamburgh.  His 
departure,  however,  from  Hamburgh  was  approaching; 
for  which  various  reasons  have  been  assigned.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  produced  by  Chaufepie,  that  his  reli- 
gious principles  began  to  be  suspected;  and  that  he  Was 
querulous  and  ambitious;  but  what,  ia  the  opinion  of  some^ 
precipitated  his  retreat,  was  his  marriage  to  an  old  maid, 
rich,  but  avaricious,  with  whom  he  found  it  impossible  to 
live,  when  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  possession  of  her 
fortune.  Perhaps  all  these  causes  might  determine  him 
to  leave  Hamburgh,  which  he  did  in  April  1662,  and  ar- 
rived at  Vienna,  where,  being  introduced  by  Miller,  thc^ 
Jesuit,  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  he  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, his  "  Prodromus  Historise  Literariae,'*  which  he 
printed  in  1659^,  and  dedicated  to  Leopold,  and  his  history 
of  Hamburgh.    The  emperor  received  him  very  graciously, 
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and  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  medal.  In  May 
he  left  Vienna  for  Italy,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Venice,  8en( 
to  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  a  formal  resignation  of  his 
offices  of  rector  and  professor.  From  Venice  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  made  public  profession  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion.  Here  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  his  for- 
mer patron  cardinal  Barberini,  but  was  much  chagrined  to 
find  that  his  uncle  Holstein,  who  died  in  1661,  had  made 
the  cardinal  his  heir.  In  other  respects  he  had  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  reception  at  Rome,  being  very 
kindly  treated  by  Gudius,  Leo  AUatius,  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  the  cardinals  Azzolini  and  Chigi,  and  the  pope 
himself.  At  Florence  his  reception  was  equally  flattering 
on  the  part  of  Charles  Dati,  and  Magliabecchi,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  Ferdinand  11. 

After  these  visits,  he  returned  to  Vienna  Sept.  28,  1662, 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  without  any  employment  or  re- 
sources. While  sitting  pensive  at  his  inn,  and  ignorant 
which  way  to  turn  himself,  he  received  a  letter  from  Miller 
the  Jesuit,  mentioned  above,  and  who  was  confessor  to  the 
emperor,  requesting  him  to  state  in  writing  in  what  manner 
he  wished  to  be  employed  under  his  majesty.  Lambecius 
immediately  returned  for  answer,  that  it  bad  always  been 
his  greatest  desire  to  serve  the  emperor  and  the  august 
house  of  Austria,  and  that  if  his  majesty  would  be  so  gra- 
cious as  to  admit  him  to  court,  he  should  endeavour  to 
jprove  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal,  by  placing  the  imperial 
library  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  ever  been,  by 
Writing  the  history  of  Germany  in  general,  and  of  the 
house  of  Austria  in  particular,  and  by  continuing  the  his« 
tory  of  literature,  of  which  he  had  already  dedicated  a 
specimen  to  his  majesty.  In  consequence  of  thtse  offers, 
the  emperor  appointed  him  his  under-librarian  and  histo* 
riographer,  and  the  same  day  (Nov.  27),  the  jemperor  spent 
three  hours  in  shewing  Lambecius  his  collection  of  medals, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  some  of  them.  Three  months 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  the  head  libtari^n,  he  was  ap^^ 
pointed  to  succeed  him,  and  the  empjeror  gave  him  also 
the  title  of  counsellor,  and  bestowed,  indeed,  every  mark 
of  esteem  upon  him,  conversing  with  him  in  the  most  fa- 
miliar manner,  and  taking  him  as  part  of  his  suit^  in  some 
of  his  travels.  During  the  ten  years  that  he  lived  at 
Vienna,  he  lodged  with  an  advocate,  who  managed  all  his 
domestic  concerns,  and  in  return  be  made  him  his  heir. 
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He  died  in  the  month  of  April  1680.  Lambdeius  was  un^ 
qaestionably  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time) 
bat  bis  character^  in  other  respects^  as  may  be  collected 
from  the  preceding  narrative,  was  not  without  considerable 
blemishes.  With  respect  to  the  imperial  library,  he  cer* 
tainly  performed  what  he  undertook,  and  haa  laid  the 
learned  world  under  great  obligations  by  his  vast  cata^ 
logue,  published  in  8  vols,  folio;  from  1665  to  1€79^ 
under  the  title  of  ^^  Commentariorum  de  augusUssima  Bib- 
liotbeca  Caesarea  Vindobonensi,  libri  octo."  To  tbestf 
must  be  added  as  a  supplement,  ^*  Dan.  de  Nessel  Breviarium 
et  supplementum  commentariorum  Bibl.  Csss.  Vindobon*** 
Vienna,  1690, 2  vols,  folio.  A  second  edition  of  this^work 
was  published  at  Vienna  in  1766—82,  in  8  vols,  folio, 
*<  opera  et  studio  Ad.  Fr.  Kollarii,'*  to.  which  must  be 
added  "  A,  F.  KoUarii  ad  Lambecii  commentariorum  libros 
octo,  Supplementum  liber  primus  posthumus,*'  Vienna^ 
1790,  folio.  In  1712  Reimann  published,  at  Hanover,  an 
abridgment  of  this  catalogue  in  one  volume,  8vo,  under  the 
title  *'  Bibliotheca  acromatica.^'  A  new  edition  of  Lam* 
becius^s  ^'  Prodromus  historian  litterarise,^^  was  published  by 
Fabricius,  at  Leipsic,  17 10,  folio.' 

LAMBERT  (Anne  Thehese,  Marchioness  de),  an.in^ 
genious  French  lady,  was  daughter  of  a  master  of  the  ac-^ 
counts,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1647.  She  lost  her  father  at 
three  years  old ;  and  her  mother  re-»married  to  the  inge* 
nious  Bachaumont,  who  took  a  singular  pleasure  in  culti-» 
vating  tbe  happy  talents  of  his  daughter-in-law.  She  was 
married  to  Henry  Lambert,  marquis  of  S.  Bris,  in  1666, 
and  lost  him  in  1686.  After  this,  she  had  long  and  pain^ 
ful  law- suits,  concerning  her  property,  which  being  at 
length  decided  in  her  fevour,  she  settled  in  Paris,  and 
kept  a  house,  to  which  it  was  thought  an  honour  to  be  ad*- 
mitted.  All  tbe  polite  among  the  lettered  tribe  resorted 
thither,  for  the  sake  of  conversation ;  for  hers  was  almost 
the  only  house  that  was  free  from  tbe  malady  of  gaming; 
and  Fontenelle  has  taken  notice,  that  tbe  delinquents  in 
this  way  would  frequently  glance  a  stroke  at  madame  d^ 
Lambert^s.  This  lady  died  in  1733,  aged  eighty-six ;  havr 
ing  been  the  authoress  of  some  Very  pleasing  productions, 
indicative  of  good  sense  and  elegant  manners,  which  were 
collected  and  printed  in  2  vols.  12mo,  and  of  which  there 
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is  an  English  translation.  The  principal  are,  1. '<  Avis 
d'une  mere  a  son  fils,  &  d'une  mere  k  sa  fille."  2.  ^^  Nou- 
velles  Reflexions  sur  les  femoies."  3.  '^  Traits  de  TAmi- 
tie."  **  Her  treatise  uppn  friendship  (says  Voltaire)  shews 
that  she  deserved  to  have  friends."  4.  ^*  Trait6  de  la  Veil- 
lesse.''  These  tiyo  last  were  published  in  English  in  1780. 
5.  "  La  Feoime  Hermite ;"  and  several  small  pieces  of 
morality  and  literature.  In  1 808,  a  new  edition  of  her 
works  appeared  at  Paris,  with  a  collection  of  her  letters,* 
of  which  our  authority  speaks  with  indifference.' 

LAMBERT  (Fean^is),  a  French  monk,  who  became  a 
zealous  protestant,  was  bo»n  at  Avignon  in  1487.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  himself  among  the  Franciscan 
friarsy  and  continued .  in  the  community  twenty  years ; 
during  which  time  be  acquired  celebrity  as  a  preacher,  and 
was  inade  general  of  the  order.  Much  addicted  to  reading 
and  reflection,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  hp  saw 
reason  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church, 
and  to  adopt  those  of  the  reformation  ;  but  on  that  account 
found  it  neoessary  to  go  to  Switzerland,  where  he  arrived 
in  1522.  Here  be  bec^une  a  popular  preacher  among  the 
^protestauts,  and  having  continued  some  time  at  Basil,  he 
set  out  for  Wittemberg  to  visit  Luther,  in  1523.  With 
that  eminent  reformer  he  grew  into  high  esteem,  and  it 
was  determined  he  should  go  to  Zurich,  to  assist  in  disse- 
minating the  principles  of  the  reformation  through  France ; 
but  this  scheme  was  altered  for  some  employment  in  the 
university  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  most  probably  conti- 
nued till  1 526.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
divinity-professor  at  the  university  of  Marpurg,  and  in 
1330  he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty -.three.  He  was  author 
of  commentaries  on  almo&t  all  the  parts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  of  many  theological  and  controver* 
^sial  pieces.* 

LAMBERT  (GeoReR^,  was  an  English  artist,  who  ob- 
tained celebrity  upon  the  revival  of  painting  in  this  coun-^ 
try.  His  taste  led  him  to  admire  and  to  imitate  the  styfe 
of  Caspar  Ppussin  in  landscape ;  and  he  has  produced 
several  works  of  considerable  merit ;  which,  if  they  have 
not  the  brilliancy  and  force  of  Caspar,  are  rich,  and  abound 
with  be^iuties  of  a  gentler  kind.  He  also  painted  scenes 
from  common  nature ;  and  at  the  Foundling  hospitid  may 
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be  seen  one  be  presented  to  that  institution^  which  is  de-< 
serving  of  very  great  praise.  He  was  engaged  to  paint 
scenes  for  the  play-bouses,  for  which  his  pencil  was  pecu- 
liarly qualified,  and,  in  concert  with  Scott^  painted  six 
large  pictures  of  their  setdemerits  for  the  East  India  Com-* 
pany,  which  are  placed  at  their  house  in  LeadenhalUstreet. 
He  died  in  1765.  Mr.  Edwards  gives  some  Anecdotes  of 
this,  artist;  and,  among  others,  i^elates  that  be  was  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  ^  fieef-steak-club**  in  Govent-^ 
garden.^ 

LAMBERT  (John  Henry),  an  Eminent  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Muhlhausen,  in  the  Sundgaw^ 
a  town  in  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  Aug.  29th,  1728. 
His  father  was  a  poor  tradesman,  who,  intending  to  bring 
him  up  to  his  own  business,  sent  him  to  a  publio  school^ 
where  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  learning,  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  corporation,  till  he  was  twelve  years  old. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  among  his  schck>l«fellows, 
and  some  attempts  were  made  to  provide  him  with'  the 
means  of  studying  theology  as  a  profession,  but  for  want  of 
encouragement,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  learning  his 
father's  trade.  In  this  laborious  occupation,  however,  he 
continued  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  the  night  to  tbe 
prosecution  of  his  studies;  and  to  furnish  himself  with 
candles,  be  sold  for  half-pence  or  farthings  small  drawings 
which  he  delineated  while  employed  in  rocking  his  infant 
sister  in  a  cradle.  He  met  with  an  old  book  on  tbe  mathe- 
matics which  gave  him  inexpressible  pleasure,  and  which 
proved  that  be  bad  a  genius  for  scientific  pursuits.  Seeing 
the  turn  which  the  young  man  had  for  knowledge,  several 
learned  men  afforded  him  assistance  and  advice ;  and  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  finding  him  improve,  under  their  pa- 
tronage, with  a  rapidity  beyond  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. He  was  now  taken  from  the  drudgery  of  thtf 
shop-board,  and  M.  Iselin,  of  Basil,  engaged  him  as  his 
amanuensis,  a  situation  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  making  further  progress  in  the  belles-lettres,  as  well  a^ 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  In  1748,  his  patron  recom- 
mended him  to  baron  Salis,  president  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy, to  become  tutor  to  his  children,  in  which  office 
he  gladly  engaged.      His  talents  as  a  philosopher  and 
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mecfaaniciaa  began  to  display  themselves  in  liisiiiTefitions 
and  compositions.  Aftefr  living  eight  years  at  Coire^  be 
repaired,  in  1756,  with 'his  pupils,  to  the  university  of 
Gottingen,  whcfre  be  was  nominated  a  corresponding  mem«- 
ber  of  the  scientific  society  in  that  place,  and  from  thence 
he  removed,  in  the  following  year,  to  Utrecht,  where  b^ 
continued  twelve  months.  In  1758,  be  went  with  his 
pupils  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  D'AIembert  and  Messier;  and  from  thence  he  tra- 
velled to  Marseilles,  and  formed  the  plan  of  his  work 
*' On  Perspective,"  which  he  published  in  the  following- 
year  at  Zurich.  In  1760  he  published  his  '*  Photometry,*' 
a  master-piece  of  sagacity,  which  c6ntains  a  vast  quantity 
of  information  of  the  most  curious  and  important  nature. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Electoral 
Bavarian  Scientific  Society.  Lambert  was  author  of  many 
other  pieces  besides  those  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned :  among  these  were  his  *^  Letters  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  Universe,"  which  were  afterwards  digested, 
translated,  and  published  under  the  title  of  *^  The  System 
of  the  World."  In  1764  he  made  an  excursion  to  Ber- 
lin, and  was  introduced  to  Frederic  II.,  who,  sensible  of 
his  great  services  to  science,  gave  directions  to  have  him 
admitted  a  regular  member  of  jthe  academy;  this  appoint- 
ment enabled  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  pursuit 
of  his  favourite  studies.  He  enriched  the  transactions  of 
several  learned  societies  with  his  papers  and  treatises,  some 
of  which  he  published  separately.  He  died  Sept.  25th, 
1777,  when  he  was  in  the  50tb  year  of  his  age.  Most  of 
his  mathematical  pieces  were  published  in!  a  collective  form 
by  himself  in  three  volumes,  in  which  almost  every  branch 
of  mathematical  science  has  been  enriched  with  additions 
and  improvements.  * 

LAMBIN  (Dei^ys),  a  learned  Frenchman,  and  noted 
coqm&ntator  upon  the  classics,  was  born  in  1516  at  Mon- 
trevil  in  Picardy.  Applying  himself  with  indefatigable  in- 
dustry to  polite  literature,  he  made  an  extraordinary  pro- 
gress, especially  in  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  classic 
authors^  -  After  some  time  he  was  taken  into  the  retinue  o£ 
cardinal  Francis  de  Tournon^  whom  he  attended  into  Italy^ 
where  he  cputinued  several  years.    On  bis  return  to  Paris^ 

1  ReM*s  Crclop«dia»  from  his  Eulogy  prefixed  to  the  «>  Sjritea  of  iht  WorM/» 
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he  WM  iMide  Udg's  profesdor  of  ibe  belies  tettr^s,  w&ich 
iie  b^d  taugkl  before  at  Amiens*  He  published  comQien<- 
tfjriea  upen  Plaii^ua^  Lttcreiioi,  Cicero,  and  Horace ;  he 
transhited,  iato  Latiiiy  Aristotle's  morale  and  politics,  and 
tevciral  pieces  of  Dtmiostbenes  and  ^schtoes.  He  died^ 
in  I572t  of  grief,  for  the  loss  of  his  frteod  Peter  Ratnosy 
wbp  perished  ie  die  massacre  of  the  protestaiits  on  the  in* 
famous  vespers  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Laaibin  was  not  with-* 
out  apprehensions  of  suffering  the  same  fate,  notwithstand* 
iii|(  be  wm  otherwise  a  good  catholic*  He  was  married  to 
a  gentlewoman  of  the  Ursin  family,  by  wbom  he  had  a 
sop^  who  sunived  him,  and  published  some  of  his  postfan-* 
mous  works.  * 

.  The  character  of  hts  genius  is  seen  in  his  writings,  by 
itfbich  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  great  learn* 
mg  and  critical  sagacity,  although  some  have  complained 
that  the  prodigious  heap  of  various  readings,  with  which 
he  loaded  his  commentaries,  render  tb^rn  very  tedious. 
Hia  ilo<ac^  however,  is  very  highly  esteemed,  and  his 
CMHsro  hsfl  lately  been  justly  applauded  and  defended 
against  Gruter,  by  Beck.  Nor  is  his  Plautus  less  esteemed ; 
in  his  LucfetittS  only  he  is  thought  prolix  and  conjectural. 
Of  these  classics^  die  best  editions  are,  of  the  Horace,  that 
of  Venice  1566,  2  vols.  4to;  of  the  Cicero,  that  of  Paris, 
1566,  3  vols.  foL;  of  the  Plautus,  Paris,  1577  ;  and  of  the 
I^ucretius^  Paris,  1563,  4to.  He  publbbed  also  an  esceK 
lent  edition  of  Comriiua  Nepos,  at  Paris,  1569,  4to.  Hit 
other  workli  are:  ^  De  Utilttate  Linguaa  Grsecas  &  recta 
^rasGoram  Latine  interpretandorum  Ratione.*'  *<Or&ttQ 
de  Rationis  Principatn  ft  recta  Institutione.''  *'  Oratio 
habita  prtdie  quam  Lib.  tert.  Aristbtelis  de  R^ublica  ex- 
plicaret.'*  /<  De  Phtlosophia  cum  Arte  dicehdi  conjun- 
genda  Oratio.''  *^  Annotadones  in  Alciooum  de  Doctrina 
Platonb.''  *<  Vita  Ciceronis  ex  ejus  Operibus  colieeti." 
*^  Epistolae  prae&torise.'*  <'  Epistpie  familiares.'*  <^Aris- 
fotelur  PoUtica  &  Libri  de  Moribua,  Lambino  InterfNrete.'' 
*f  Adversarife  Demosthenis  &  jfiscbims  Oralicmes  in  *  Lin* 
guam  Latinam  iransiatsD,'^  &c.  ^ 

-  LAMI,  or  LAMY  (BEtNARD)^  a  learned  priest  of  dm 
Ofntory,  was  born  at  Maas  tn  1640;  and  educated  among 
the  religions  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory  at  Paris^ 
and  at  Saumui;     From  1661  to  1667,  he  taught  the  classics 
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kna  tbe  belleii  letttes^  and  in  the  latter  of  these  years 'fife 
was  ordained  priest.  He  taught  philoBOphy  at  S^ucnUr  and 
at  Angers^  till  167&,  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  prefer- 
aoriihip  for  being  a  Cartesian,  and  his  enemies  having  ob- 
tained B.,kttrede  cachet  against  hitn,  he  viras  batiished  to 
Grenoble,  where  cardinal  le  Camus  bad  established  a  s^ 
minary,  for  the  education  of  ecclesiastics^  and  hating  ia 
great  esteem  for  Lami,  appointed  him  profe^sdr  of  divinity. 
He  died  January  2 9,  17 15,  at  Rouen.  He  left  many  vi^- 
luable  workst  the  principal  are,  **  Les  Eii£mens  de  066- 
jki^trie,  et  de  Matbematiques,**  2  vols,  f  2nio ;  **  13 n  Tmtci 
de  Perfective,'*  1700,  8vo;  '*  Entr^tiensf  sur  tes  Sci- 
ences, et  sur  la  M^thode  d'££udier,''  1706,  12ino;  an 
introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  entitled  ''  Appa- 
ratus Biblicus,''  4to.  The  abb£  de  Beliegard^  has 
translated  it  under  the '  title  of  '*  Apparat  de  la  Bible^^' 
8vO|  and  there  is  an  English  translation,  by  Bdndy,  in 
4to,  with  fine  plates,  Lond.  1723,  4to.  lie  published 
also  a  valuable  work,  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  entitled, 
*<  De  Tabernaculo  foederis,  de  Sancta  Civitate  Jerusalem, 
et  de  Templo  ejus,"  folio ;  <<  Demonstration,  ou  Preiives  . 
^videntes  de  la  V6rit4  et  Saintet^  de  la  Morale  Chr^ienne,'* 
1706  to  1711,  ^  vols.  12mo.  He  wrote  also  several  worki 
concerning  the  time  in  which  our  Saviour  kept  the  pass-* 
iover,  &d.  the  largest  of  which  is  his  ''  Harmonia  sive  con- 
cordia  Evangelii,"  &c.  Lyons,  1699,  2  vols.  4to ;  trith  i 
.  Commentary,  and  a  Geographical  and  Chronological  Dis* 
sertation.  He  asserts  in  this  work,  that  Jdhn  the  Baptist 
was  imprisoned  twice;  that  Christ. did  not  eat  tbe  paschal 
lamb,  ner  celebrate  the  passover  at  his  last  supper ;  and 
that  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  were 
the  same  person ;  which  three  opinions  involved  him  in  a 
long  series  of  disputes  with  many  among  the  learned, 
Pere  Lami  also  left  "A  System  of  Rhetoric,"  1715,  12mo; 
**  Reflexions  sur  I'Art  Po^tique,"  12mo;  <«  Traiti  de 
M^chanique,  de  I'Equilibre"  1687,  12mo,  &c.  It  wa$ 
Lamias  practice  to  travel  on  foot,  and  he  composed  hin 
Elements  of  Geometry  and  Mathematics  in  a  journey  from 
Orenobie  to  Piiris,  as  cardinal  Qliirini  assures  n^  in  hil 
Memoirs.' 

LAMI  (DoM.  FaAl^cis),  a  pious  and  learned  Benedictine 
0f  the  congregation  6f  St.  Mauf,  was  born  in  1630  of  a 
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noble  family  at  a  village  called  Monty reau,'  in  thb  dfiotese 
of  Cbartres.  He  went  first,  into  the  army,  but  enteved  die 
Benedictine  order,  1659,  and  applied  so  closely  to  bis 
studies,  that  he  became  an  able  philosopher,  a  judicious 
divine,  and  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  time.  He  died 
April  4,  1711,  at  St.  Denis.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
much  esteemed  in  France.  They  are,  l.^^Trait6  de  \$L 
connoissance  de  soi-m^me,''  1700,  6  vols.  12mo;  2.  *^De 
la  Y&nt6  ^vidente  de  la  Religion  Chretienne  ;*'  3./*  Nouvel 
Ath^isme  reavers^''  against  Spinoza,  12ino,  and  in  the 
refutations  of  Spinoza,  collected  by  the  abb£  Lenglet^ 
Brussels,  1731,  12mo;  4.  <*  L'Incr6dule  amene  a  la  Reli- 
gion par  la  Raison  ;"  5.  '*  Letters^  theological  and  moral;** 
6.  ^' Lettres  Philosophiques  sur  divers  sujets  ;*'  7.  ^' Cpn* 
jectures  Physiques  sur  divers  effets  du  Tonnerre,*'  1689, 
with  an  addition  published  the  same  year;  this  little  tract 
is  very  curious ;  8.  ^'  De  la  connoissance  et  de  Tamour  de 
Dieti  ;*'  9.  ^^  La  Rhetorique  de  College^  trahie  par  son 
Apologiste,''  against  the  tamdus  Gibbrt,  professor  of  rhe- 
toric in  the  Mazarine  college.;  10.  ^^  I^s  G^missemens  de 
I'Ame  sous  la  Tyrannie  du  Corps;*'  11.  '^  Les premiers 
El^mens,  ou  entree  aux  connoissances  solides,*'  to  which 
is  added  an  essay  on  logic  in  form  of  dialogues :  each  of 
these  works  is  in  one  voL  12mo;  12.  ^^  A  Letter  to  Malle- 
branche  on  disinterested  love,*'  with  some  other  Letters 
on  philosophical  subjects,  1699,  8vo;  13.  <^  A  Refutation 
of  M.  Nicole's  system  of  universal  grace,"  &c.  &c.  His 
style  in  all  these  is  generally  polished  and  correct.^ 

LAMI  (John),  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  and  able  philolo- 
gist, was  born  at  Santa-croce,  between  Pisa  and  Florence, 
Feb.  6,  1697.  HU  father,  Benedict  Lami,  a  learned  phy- 
sician, died  when  he  was  an  infant,  but  this  loss  was  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  by  the  care  which  his  mother  took 
of  his  education.  After  learning  with  great  facility  the 
elements  of  Greek,  Latin,  history,  and  geography,  he  was 
placed  at  the  college  of  Prato,  where  be  studied  so  bard  as 
(o  injure  his  health.  Having  recovered  this  in  some  degree, 
he  pursued  his  studies  at  Pisa,  apd  with  such  success  that 
in  1718  he  was  unanimously  appointed  vice*rector.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in- the  univer- 
sity of  Florence,  and  keeper  of  the  Ricardi  library.  \  He 
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died  at  Florence,  Feb.  6,  1770.  He  was  not  more  re- 
markable for  learning  than  for  wit.  One  day  at  Florence, 
shewing  some  Swedish  gentlemen  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Medicis,  "  There,"  said  he,  "  behold  the  cradle 
of  literature  ;*'  then,  turning  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
*^  and  there  behold  its  tomb.'*  The  Jesuits  he  neither  loved 
nor  flattered,  and  was  often  engaged  in  controversies  wit^ 
them.  His  principal  works  are,  i.  ''  De  recta  patrum  Nl- 
oenorum  fide  Dissertatio,"  Venice,  1730,  reprinted  with 
additions  at  Florence,  1770,  4to.  2.  <^De  recta  Christia- 
Dorum  in  eo  quod  mysterium  divinae  Trinitatis  adtinet  sen- 
tentia  libri  sex,"  Florence,  1733,  4to.  3.  "  De  eruditione 
Ap.ost(>loruni  liber  singularis,"  Florence,  1738.  A  very 
much  enlarged  edition  of  this  curious  work  on  the  anti- 
quities of  the  primitive  church,  was  printed  in  1766,  4to. 
4.  *^  DelicieB  eruditorum,  seu  veterum  anecdoton  opuscu- 
lorum  collectanea,"  Florence,  a  miscellany  published  from 
1736  to  1769,  forming  18  vols.  8v6,  in  which  are  many 
essays  from  his  own  pen.  5.  ^^  Meursii  opera,"  Florence, 
12  vols,  folio.  6.  An  edition  of  **  Anacreon,"  Florence, 
1742,  12mo.  7.  ^*  Memorabilia  Italorum  eruditione  prse- 
stantium,  quibus  vertens  ssBculum  glpriatur,"  ibid.  1742-^ 
1748,  2  vols.  •  8.  "  Dialogi  d'Aniceto  Nemesio,"  1742  : 
this  was  written  in  defence  of  his  work  on  the  antiquities'  of 
the  primitive  church,  in  which  some  of  his  opponents  dis- 
covered a  tendency  towards  Socinianism.  9.  <*  Sanctis  ec- 
clesiee  Florentine  monumenta,"  Florence,  1758,  -3  vols, 
fol.  10.  ^<  Lezioni  d^antichita  Toscane,  e  specialmente 
dellacittadi  Firenze,"  ibid.  1766,  2  vols.  4Co.' 

LAMOIGNON  (William  de),  marquis  de  Baville,  &c. 
first  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  magistrates  of  his  age,  was  born  October 
20,  1617,  at  Paris,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family,  which* 
has  produced  many  persons  of  merit.  He  was  son  of  Chris- 
tian de  Lamoignon,  president  of  the  parliament  at  Paris, 
seigneur  de  Baville,  &c.  and  admitted  counsellor  to  the 
same  parliament  1635,  master  of  the  requests  1644,  and 
first  president  1658«  "His  prudence,  amiable  temper,  affa* 
bility,  talents  for  public  affairs,  and  love  of  learning  and 
learned  men,  gained  him  universal  esteem.  The  extent 
of  his  genius,  and*  his  great  eloquence^  were  admired  in 
his  ^*  Remonstranqes,"  and  the  harangues  which  he  deli- 
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yered  at  the  bead  of  the  parliameot.  Nor  ^^r^  hin  ^-t 
litv^f^  l)^$s  conspicuous  in  the.  yerbai  proce&i  of  the  oirdir 
naoc^  of  April  16^7,  aud  August  1670,  uorio  his  ^*  Rq- 
solutiops/'  which  we  have  on  several  important  points  of 
the  French  l^w,  1702,  4to.  He  diec\  Decepaber  10,  1677, 
aged  $ixty,  regretted  by  all  persons  of  worth.  M.  Flechi^r 
spoke  hi^  funeral  Qratioo,  and  Boileau  justly  m^yixtions  hio^ 
with  the  highest  encqniiums.  ^ 

LAMUIGNON  (Chrisjjaj}  Francis  de),  eldest  ^on  pf 
^be  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1644,  cs^refuUy  (edu- 
cated by  his  father/  apd  at  a  proper  age  placed  in  the  Jo- 
suits/   college,  un^er  tbf(  [^articu^r  tqition  of  t^e  Qi^ls- 
brated  father  Hapip,   vvhpse  favourite  disciple  h0  was* 
Having  finished  his  studies,  h^.tcavelled  through  di0*<9r^«l 
countries,  aij[d  ip  1^6^,  v(s^9  admitted  a  coURse^pr  of  par-: 
liamenic    Ija  1674  bq  was  appoio^^d  ^  tl^e  pffio^  pf  ^vo* 
cate  gfinpr^l,  which  bp  b^f\A.  ^u^ing  the  ^p^pp. of  twenty- 
gyp  year%  i^^ith  the  highpst  s^nd  qiost  \^qb}^isbp4  rppnta- 
Jion,  di^tjngajished  ja^  qiMph  for  bis  f  lp^^p^p^  aa  t|y  bill 
zeal  for  justice  and  the  pub)jc  good.    Inj  16^  (H^  king 
nofi^ipatpd  bim,  to  a  post  of  more  ease,  and  bpttpf  adapted 
tg  bis  bp^tbj  but  hi$  lovp.ojf  enip^yi<ippt  rptai^f^  him 
several  year?  longer  at  the  bar,  till  ^  length,  bping  urgisd 
n%  vve^  by  his  own  feelings,  as  the  reprpi^pp^tioiia  of  hia 
famHy  and  friend«,  hp  soujght  for  ai^^^pppurahle  repose. 
He  then  indulgpd  ip4he  Ipvp  pf  ^pt^pf(!s,  andy  in  1704,  was 
adoiittpd  a  ip,ep[ij>er  (^  tbea^ademyofinscript^nsi  of  which 
h^.W9^  spPA^PPoipt^d  $1)0  prpsidp^it.     In  this  station  bp 
displayed  as  lipi^cl^  talpnj^  ^nd  r.padiness  in  discussing  a  li- 
terary x}upstio|i  as  hp  Jiiafl  formerly  donp  a  point  of  juris* 
prudenqp.    ,jp[p  died  in  1709,    Many  of  bi;  speeches  were 
p^«]^bUsbed,  but  th^  only  wprk  wblph  he  aent  to  the  prp|» 
lyas  ^^  A  Letter  on  thp  Death  of  father  BpundalouQ.V     tj[p 
was  fathpr  to  the  cha^cpUor  Lamoignon,  <^pd  g w^idfatheCr 
to  LapipignoiwIMlalpsberbes*  o^  wl^pm  w  ^^wmt  will  bet 
given  ppreafter. ' . 

LAMOTTE  HPUDAI^T-     S^^^  MQTTE, 

LAMOTT£  (iouN),  tbe^o/i.of  i^ranpis  LainpU^  a  oa- 

tivp  of  Yprps,  in  Ftand^r^  (led  th^,nfit,  into  England  .from 

thp  persecution  of  the.dpkp  pf  Alya)  and  sealed  at  Cd-» 

c^ste^^  wberp  bf  bad  a  prinpipid  hand  in  psjtabtisbhig  thcx 
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flsanii&cture  af  ^  say»»  aad  b»y<lib'*  lie  iifeiSTwardii  became 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  London,/ and  was  choseti  alderman 
of  the  city.  None  of  hi»  oooiemporartea  maintaitied  a 
fairer  character^  or  had  a  more  exten$ii9a  credit.  His  piely 
was  eaemplajry ;  and  hi$  charities,  in  his  life-^tiine,  almost 
withcAit  example,  extending  ta  th^  distressed  protestanis 
ia  foreign  parts,  as  well  as  to  multitudes  of  miserable  ob<» 
jects  in  the  three  kingdoms.  He  died  much  lamented, 
July  13,  i655*  He  was  grandfather  to  the  faoetioos  Di. 
William  Kingv^ 

LAMOTTE  (WiLUAM),  an  eminent  French  sorgeon 
and  accoucheur,  was  of  Valogne,  in  Normandy.  He  stu# 
died  his  profession  at  Paris,  where  be  attended  the.prao- 
tice  ef  the  celebrated  hospital,  I'Hotd-Dieo,  during  dve 
years.  He  was  distinguished  particularly  by  hia  skiU  and 
sttcoess  as  an  accoucheur,  not  only  at  hia  native  town,  but 
throughout  the  neighbouring  country,  during  a  long  pe-  ^ 
riod.  No  datea  are  given  of  fats  birth  or  death,  but.be  is 
said  te  have  left  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  physiciaiis, 
and  the  third  succeeded  him  in  his  own  department.  His 
fii^t  publication,  entitled  ^*  Trait6^  des  accoucbemena  na- 
turel:<,  non  natnrels,  et  contre  nature,"  was  first  published 
iu  17 15.  It  went  through  many  editions,  and  was  trans^ 
lated  into  sereral  languages ;  and  was  geoarally  deemed 
the  best  treatise  of  the  time,  after  that  of  Mauriceafi, 
which  Lamotte  censured.  It  contained  an  account  of  four 
faundrod  cases,  with  judicious  practical  refleotionsjt  the  re- 
sult of  thirty  years'  practice.  His  next  publication  was  a 
^^  DisseHatien  sur  la  Generation,  et  sur'la  Stuperf^taticm  ;'* 
containing  ako  an  answer  to  a  book  enititled  ^*  De  Thide- 
cence  aux  Hommes  d^acconcher  les  Femmes,  et  snr  I'Ob- 
ligations  aux  Meres  de  nourrir  leuvs  Enfans,''  Parts,  1718. 
He  denied  the  occurrence  of  superfcetation,  and  cbmbated 
the  opinions  of  the  ovahsts,  and  the  doLCtrine  of  animal- 
cules :  and  in  his  reply  to  Hecquet,  he  relates  a  number 
of  untoward  accidents,  occasionc^d  by  the  ignorance  of  mid- 
wives.  In  1722  he  published  ^'Traiti  oomptet  de  Chi- 
rurgie,  contenant  des  Observations  sur  toetes  les  Maladies 
chirurgfcales,  et  sur  la  maniere  lie  le9  trailer,**  which  has 
•been  several  times  reprinted.  The  last  edition  was  pub* 
Kshed  in  lt7l,  with  notes  by  professor  Sabatier.  This 
was  a  valuable  practical  work,  but  disfigured  by  the  egot- 

*  Seller's  Life  of  LamoMe,  4to,  1 65S.— Clark's  Li^«$  of  tmminent  persons, 
1683,  foi. 
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ism  of  the  aotbor,  and  his  contempt  for  his  profesnonal 
brethren.  ^ 

LAMPE  (Frederic  Adolphds),  a  German  protestant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Dethmold,  in  the  county  of  La  Lippe, 
in  Westphalia,  Feb.  19,  1683.  After  being  taught  the 
learned  languages  at  Bremen,  he  studied  at  Franeker  and 
Utrecht,  and  fixing  on  divinity  as  a  profession,  became  the 
pupil  of  Campejus,  Vitringa,  and  other'  eminent  lecturers 
of  that  period.  His  tbeolc^ical  course  being  completed, 
he  officiated  successively  in  the  churches  of  Weezen, 
Teqteburgh,  and  Bremen.  In  1709  be  officiated  as  se- 
cond.pastor  at  the  latter  place,  and  in  1719  was  appointed 
first  pastor.  In  1720  he  accepted  the  office  of  theological 
professor  at  Utrecht,  but  was  not  constituted  minister  of 
the  church,  as  the  author  of  his  funeral  eloge  seems  to 
intimate.'  His  only  duty  was  to  preach  each  alternate 
Sunday  in  German,  and  besides  this  he  held  no  ecclesias- 
tical function.  In  1726  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
church  history,  but  the  year  following  he  was  again  invited 
to  Bremen,  where  he  was  not  only  made  ordinary  professor 
of  divinity,  but  rector  of  the  college,  and  pastor  of  the 
church.  These  honours,  however,  he  enjoyed  for  no  long^ 
time,  being  cut  off  by  a  haemorrhage,  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  Dec.  8,  1729,  and  at  a  time  when  his  health, 
which  had  been  injured  while  at  Utrecht,  seemed  to  be 
re-established. 

Professor  Lampe  was  a  man  of  great  learning  in  ecde- 
siastical  history  and  antiquities,  and  published  various 
works  which  procured  him  a  high  reputation  among  his 
contemporaries.  Thirty-one  articles  are  enumerated  by 
Burman,  which  were  published  some  in  Latin  and  some  in 
German.  His  first  publication  was  ^^  De  Cymbalis  veterum 
libri  tres,^'  Utrecht,  1703, 12mo,  a  work,  says  Dr.  Burney, 
of  great  learning  and  research,  and  containing  much  pre- 
cious information  for  a  classical  antiquary.  Another  of  bis 
works  was  an  excellent  compendium  of  church  history, 
entitled  ^^  Syn(q>sis  historis  sacros  et  ecclesiasticse,  ab  ori- 

5ine  mundi  ad  prssentia  tempora,  secundum  seriem  perio- 
orum  deductss,"  Utrecht,  1721,  l2mo,  of  which  a  third 
edition  appeared  in  1733.  This  book  is  not  uncommon  in 
this  country,  and  was  used  by  Dr.  Doddridge  as  the  ground 
work  of  his  course  of  lectures  on  ecclesiasiical  histocy»  and 

•  I  Beef's  Cydopccliay  fr«m  Eipy  snd  Haller. 
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as  A  text  book  for  his  students.  His  other  works  consht  of 
sermons,  and  commentaries  on  various  parts  of  holy  writ, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  his  commentaryon  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  **  Commentarius  Analytico-exegeticos 
evangelh  secundum  Joannem/'  Amst.  1724,  and  1725,  3 
vols.  4to.  Fabricius  pronounces  this  a  very  learned  work. 
It  was  afterwards  translated  into  German.  As  professor 
Lampe  obtained  very  early  reputation  for  learning,  Kle- 
feker  has  given  him  a  place  in  his  <*  Bibliotheca  eruditorum 
prsBCocicim.^'  * 

LAMPRIDIUS  {Mhiva  or  Actius)^  a  Latin  historian, 
flourished  under  the  emperors  Dioclesian  and  Constantine, 
in  the  fourth  century.  We  have  of  his  writing,  the  lives 
of  four  emperors,  viz.  Commodus,  Antoninus,  Diadumenus^ 
and  Heliogabalus ;  the  tvvo  last  of  which  he  dedicated  to 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  first  edition  of  Lampridius^ 
which  was  printed  at  Milan,  ascribes  to  him  the  life  of 
Alexander  Severus ;  though  the  manuscript.in  the  Palatine 
library,  and  Robert  a  Porta  of  Bologna,  give  it  to  Spartian. 
As  they  both  had  the  same  surname,  £lius,  some  authors 
will  have  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  person.  Vopiscus 
^ys,  that  Lampridius  is  one  of  the^ writers  whom  he  imitated 
in  his  <*  Life  of  Probus."* 

LAMPRIDIUS  (Benedict),  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated 
Latin  poet  in  the  sixteenth  century,  followed  John  Lascaril 
to  Rome,  and  there  taught  Greek  and  Latin.  After  the 
death  of  pope  Leo  X.  in  1521,  he  went  to  Padua,  where 
he  also  instructed  youth,  more  for  the  profit  than  the  re- 
putation of  that  employment,  in  which,  however,  he  was 
eminently  successful.  He  was  then  invited  to  Mantua  by 
Frederic  Gonzaga,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son, 
and  there  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1540,  or  a  few  years 
after.  Lampridius,  we  are  told,  was  of  so  timid  a  nature, 
that  his  friends  could  never  prevail  on  him  to  speak  in 
public.  We  have  epigrams  and  lyric  verses  of  this  author,' 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were  printed  separately, 
and  alsQ  among  the  ^^  Deliciae"  of  the  Italian  poets.  In 
his  pdes  he  aimed  to  imitate  Pindar;  but  he  wanted  the 
force  of  that  unrivalled  poet.* 

LANCASTER  (Nathaniel,  D.  D.)  was  many  years 
rector  of  Stamford  Rivers,  near  Ongar,  in  Essex;  and 
author  of  the  celebrated  ^<  Essay  on  Delicacy,*'  1748.     Id 

1  !Qunnan'«  Trajeottton  Eruditum.— BibL  Geniuuiiqne>  vol.  XXII. 

*  Vossius  de  Hist.  Lat.— Saxii  Onomast.  3  Tirabotchi.— Moreri* 
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qpeaking  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Hull  the  comedian,  who 
was  bis  nephew,  (in  a  note  on  ^'  Select  Letters  between 
the  late  Dutchess  of  Somerset,  Lady  Luxborough,"  &c. 
tie,  1768,  2  vols.  8vo),  sajrs,  ^*  He  was  a  man  of  strong  na- 
tural parts,  great  erudition,  refined  taste,  and  master  of 
a  nervous,  and  at  the  same  time  elegant  style,  as  is  obvious 
to  every  one  who  has  had  the  ha|)pmess  to  read  the  Essay 
here  spoken  of.  His  writings  were  fewer  in  number  thati 
their  author's  genius  seemed  to  protpise  to  his  friends,  and 
his  publications  less  known  than  their  intrinsic  excellence 
deserved.  Had  be  been  as  solicitous  as  he  was  capable  to 
inatraet  and  please  the  world,  few  prose  writers  "•  would 
have  surpassed  h  m  ;  but  in  his  latter  years  he  lived  a  re- 
cluse, and  whatever  he  composed  in  the  hours  of  retired 
leisure,  he  (unhappily  for  the  public)  ordered  to  be  burned, 
which  was  religiously  (I  had  almost  said  irreligiously)  per- 
formed. He  was  a  native  of  Cheshire ;  and  in  bis  early 
years,  under  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  the  late  earl 
of  Cholmondely,  mixed  in  all  the  more  exalted  scenes  of 
polished  life,  where  his  lively  spirit  and  brilliant  conversa- 
tion rendered  him  universally  distinguished  and  esteemed; 
and  even  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  decease  (near  se«- 
Venty-five  years  of  age)  these  faculties  could  scarce  be 
said  to  be  impaired.  The  Essay  on  Delicacy  (of  Which 
we  are  now  speaking)  the  only  material  work  of  his  which 
the  editor  knows  to  have  survived  him,  was  first  printed  in 
1748,  .and  has  been  very  judiciously  and  meritoriously 
preserved  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodsley  in  his  Fugitive  Pieces.'* 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  Hull's  assertion,  that  his  uncle  wrote 
nothing  but  the  *^  Essay,"  a  sermon  of  his,  under  the 
title  of  "  Public  Virtue,  or  the  Love  of  our  Country,"  was 
printed  in  1746,  4to.  He  was  also  author  of  a  long  ano- 
nymous rhapsodical  poem,  called  ^^  The  Old  SerpenC^  or 
Methodism  Triumphant,'*  4to.  The  doctor's  imprudence 
involved  him  so  deeply  in  debt,*  that  he  was  some  time 
ooafioed  for  it,  and  left  his  parsonage-house  in  so  ruinous 
»  condition,  that  his  successor  Dr.  Beadon  was  forced  en^ 
tirely  to  take  it  down.  He  died  June  20,  1775,  leaving 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  to  the  rev.  Thomas 
WetenbaU,  of  Chester,  chaplain  of  a  man  of  war,  and 
fiear  of  Walthamstow,  Essex,  from  1759  till  his  deaths 
M76.* 

1  Kteholt'i  B^wytr.— CTeiit,  Mag.  toI;  trv.  p,  0^5,  495.— HoH't  Select  UU 
ten,  vbi.  L^fi  sad  vof.  II.  p.  132. 
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.  LANCELOT  (Gliuoe),  nn  uaefol  Freaob  writer^  born 
fit  Paris  in  16 19,  bi^  a  principal  band  in  some  v€vy  ex- 
pellent  works,  wbicb  the  Solitaires  of  Port  Royal  projected  . 
for  jtbe  education  of  youth,     {ie  taugbt  the  belles  lettres 
and  matbematics  in  their  school  at  Paris,    He  was  after- 
wards  enlarged  with  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Conti ; 
bul,  b^in|;  remoTed  upon  the  death  of  the  princess  bis 
iDQther,  l)e  took  ^be  bal>it  of  St  Benedict  in  the  abbey  of 
St*  £yn(P*    Certain  intestine  troubles  arising  within  these 
waUs>  Up  becaine  a  ?ictiai  among  others ;  and  wps  banished 
to  fiviimp»t\»y,  in  Lower  Britanny,  where  be  died  in  1695, 
aged  s^yentyrninef     His  principal  works  are,  l.  <<  Nouvelle 
M^tbode  pouir  apprendre  la  Laogue  Latioe,*'  1644,  8vo. 
This  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  judicious  extract,  from 
TVbat  V^la,  Scaliger,  Scioppius,  and  above  all,  Sanctius, 
baye  written  upon  the  subject.     Lancelot  is  said  to  bare 
been  the  first  who  threw  off  the  ridiculous  custom  of  giving 
bc^s  rules  to  learn  Latin  in  the  Latin  language.    2.  ^*  Nou^ 
f^\le  Mdthode  pour  apprendre  le  Grec,^*  1656,  in  8vo. 
These  two  grammars  have  been  translated  into  English, 
nnder  the  title  of  ^^  Port-Boyal  Grammars/*    He  was  also 
jkutbqr  of  "  The  Gard<on  of  Greek  Roots/'  12mo;    "An 
Italian  Grammar,-'  i2mo;  "  A  Spanish  Grammar,*'  12mo; 
the  '^  Dissertations,  Reqiarks,  and  Sacred  Chronology^*  in 
the  Bibles  printed  by  Vitr6 ;  ^'  The  general  and  rational 
Gran^mar,-'  12iqp.    This  excellent  work  was  planned  by 
M.  Arnauld,  but  Lancelot  composed  the  greatest  part ;  it 
was  publisbed  by  M*  Duclos  with  remarl^,  1756,  Idmo; 
*f  Delectus  E^pig|raiamatum,*'  of  which  the  preface  onlyis 
by  M.  Nicole,  'l2mQ;    ^  M^moires  ponr  servir  &  la  vie 
de  M.  de  S.  Cj[ran,"  in  tv^o  parts,  the  second  entitled 
f«  L' Esprit  de  M.  de  S.  Cyran,"  2  volu.  12mo.     He  is  ac- 
pused  of  h^yio^  written  tbese  memoirs  with  great  partially 

W  prejudii^^.    ^'.Relation  du  vo'is^ged'Alet,'*  l2mo.  This 
is  an  eulogy  on  the  famous  bishop  of  A  let.' 

LANCISI  ^John-Maria),  a  celebrated  physician,  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  October  1654.  His  parents  were  rather 
low  in  rank,  but  cherished  the  disposition  for  learning  which 
bCi  early  displayed ;  and  having  finished  his  classieal  stu- 
dies^ be  w^eut  through  tb§  couiae  of  philosophy  in  the  Ro-* 
man  college,  and  then  oomnseneed  the  study  of  divinity* 
He  bad  always  evinced  a  gseat  taste  for  natural  history, 
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vkidi  at  lengdi  mdmced  him  to  abandon  die  atndy  of  £vi- 
nity,  and  apply  hiniidf  entirriy  to  that  of  fliediciBe^  and 
after  a  regukr  coorse  be  was  created  doctor  in  pinloaophy 
and  medicine  in  1672.  In  1675,  he  was  appointed  pbya- 
cian  to  tbe  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  Sassia,  wheiehe 
pnfsoed  bis  clinical  inquiries  with  great  accuracy  and  acote- 
nesf :  but  be  quitted  this  situation  io  167S,  and  was  ^re* 
eeifred  a  member  of  tbe  college  eS  St.  SaTiour;  and  his 
talents  and  acquirements  being  noon  acknowledged,  he  was 
appointed  pnjfessor  of  anatomy  in  tbe  college  de  la  Sa- 
pieoza,  in  1684,  and  continued  bis  duties  as  a  teadier 
for  thirteen  yean  with  great  reputatiou.  In  1683,  pope 
Innocent  XL  cbose  Laocisi  for  his  physician  and  private 
ebamberiain ;  and  some  time  afterwards  gave  him  a  canon*s 
ftali  in  tbe  church  of  St.  Lawrence :  but  on  the  death  of 
the  pope*  in  1689,  be  resigned  iL  He  was  now  in  high 
public  estimation,  attended  Innocent  XII.  during  his 
whole  illness,  was  elected  physician  to  the  conclave,  and 
was  immediately  appointed  first  physician  and  private 
chancellor  to  the  succeeding  pope  Clement  XI.  He  was 
indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  as  well  as 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  reading  and  writing  at  every 
interval  of  leisure,  and  in  his  attendance  on  the  learned  so- 
cieties of  the  time.  He  died  in  January^  1720,  at  the  age 
of  65.  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  with  a  lively  coun- 
tenance, and  cheerful  disposition ;  his  manners  were  ex- 
tremely engaging ;  and  he  was  possessed  of  much  know* 
ledge  of  mankind.  His  ardour  for  the  advancement  of  his 
art  was  extreme  and  unceasing.  He  collected  a  library  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  volumes,  which  he  presented 
in  his  life-time  to  tbe  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the 
use  of  tbe  public,  particularly  the  young  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  attended  the  patients  in  that  hospital.  This 
noble  benefaction  was  opened  in  1716.  He  published  an 
edition  of  his  works,  entitled,  ^^  Mar.  Lancisi  archiatri  pon<- 
tificii  Opera,  quse  hactenus  prodierunt  omnia,  &c«  Ge- 
nevte,  1718,"  2  vols.  4to.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
following  pieces  :  **  De  subitaneis  mortibus ;  Dissertatio  de 
nativisdeque  adventitiisRomani  coeli  qualitatibus;  Denoxiis 
Paludum  effluviis."  The  contents  of  the  second  volume 
are,  ^<  Di$sertatio  historica  de  Bovilla  Pesto  ex  Campanin 
finibu8,.an.  1713;"  **  Latio  iroportaui  &a  1715;"  "Dis- 
sertatio de  recta  medicorum  studiorum  instituenda  ;",'*  Hu- 
man! corporis  anatomica  synopsis  ;^*  **  Epistola  ad  J.  Bap- 
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tin.  Biancbi  de,  buinonuD  secvcdionibus  et  genere  ac  pr«« 
cipue  bilis  ia  hepate  separatione;'*  ''An  aciduiri  ex  san* 
guioe  extrabi  queat  ?''  (the  negative  bad  been  maintained 
by  Boyle};  ''  Epistolse  duas  de  triplici  intestinorum  polypo; 
de  pbysiognomia/'  and  many  small  pieces,  in  Italian  as 
well  as  Latin.  ^ 

LANCRINCK  (Prosper  Henry),  an  artist  of  tbe  Eng« 
lisb  sqbooli  tbough  of  German  extraction,  was  probably 
born  about  1628,  His  father,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  came 
with  his  wife  and  this  only  son  into  the  Netherlands ;  and 
that  country  being  then  embrpiled  in  a  war,  procured  a 
col<H)er»  command,  which  he  enjoyed  not  many  yean, 
dying  a  natural  death  at  Antwerp.  His  widow,  a  prudent 
w^man,  so  managed  her  small  fortune,  as  to  maintain  her- 
self suitably  to  her  husband's  quality,  and  give  her  son  a 
liberal  education,  designing  him  for  a  monastery ;  but  early 
discovering  his  turn  for  painting,  »he,  although  with  re- 
luctance^ placed  him  with  a  painter,  from,  whom  he  learned 
the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  but  .his  chief  instruction  was  de« 
rived  from  the  city-academy  of  Antwerp.  His  advances 
in  the  science  were  very  great,  especially  in  landscape, 
ia  which  he  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Van  Lyan^s  collec- 
tion of  curious  pieces  of  all  the  eminent  niasters  of  Eu-* 
rope.  Here  he  selected  as  bis  favourite  models  Titian  and 
SalvatOr  Rosa. 

His  mother  dying,  he  came  to  his  fortune  young ;  and^ 
pikssiug  over  to  England,  met  with  a  reception  suitable  to 
bis  merit.  Admiral  sir  Edward  Sprag,  a  patron  of  the  art, 
recommended  him  to  several  persons  of  quality,  among 
whom  was  sir  William  Williams,  whose  bouse  was  finally 
adorned  with  this  master^s  pictures^  but  not  long  after  un* 
fortunately  burnt ;  so  that,  of  this  great  painter,  there  are 
but  very  few  finished  pieces  remaining,  he  having  bestowed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  while  in  England,  on  that 
'  geutleman^s  house.  Hp  was  also  much  courted  by  sir 
Peter  Lely,  who  employed  him  in  paiating  the  grounds, 
landscapes,  flowers,  ornaments,  and  sometimes  the  dra- 
peries, of  those  pictures  by  which  he  inteiided  to  gain 
esteem.  Lancrinck's  performances  in  laodcapejwere  ad- 
mired for  invention,  harmony,  colouring,  and  warmth,  antji 
he  was  particularly  successful  in  his  skies,  which  were 
thought  to  e:^cel  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  painters 
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In  tfais  article.  Besides  tbe  speeiiifiens  in  the  j^pssessloii 
of  Mr.  Henly,  of  Mr.  Trevost,  and  Mr.  Austen,  the  father 
oi  which  last  was  his  great  friend  and  patroBi  he  painted 
ft  cieling  at  the  house  of  Richard  Lent,  esq.  at  Causham 
IB  Wiltshire,  near  Bath,  which  was  much  admired.  He 
practised  also  drawing  after  the  life,  and  succeeded  well' in 
small  figures,  which  were  a  great  ornament  in  his  land- 
scapes, and  in  which  he  imitated  the  manner  of  Titian^ 
Lanorinck  is  sidd  to  have  i^rtened  his  days  by  too  free 
indulgence,  and  died  in  August  1692^  leaving  a*  well- 
chosen  collection  of  pictures^  drawings,  prints^  antique 
bead^  and  .models^  most  of  which  he  bron^t  fro&ia 
abroad. ' 

LANDEN  (John),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  bom 
at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in  Northamptonshire^  in 
January  1719.  He  became  very  early  a  proficient  in  the 
mathematics,  as  we  find  him  a  contributor  to  the  ^'  Ladies 
Diary"  in  I744|  to  whi^h  useful  publication  he  continued 
So  send  articles  until  a  few  years  before  his  des^h.  In  the 
^  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1754,  he  wrote  *'<  An  ixk* 
TestigatioU  of  some  theorems,  which  suggest  several  vety 
remarkable  properties  of  the  circle,  and  are  at  the  sanfte 
time  of  eonsidersible  use  in  resolving  Fractions,  &c."  Iti 
1755,  be  published  a  smtkll  volume^  entitled  "Mathema^ 
tical  Lucubrations,"  and  containing  a  variety  of  tracts  re^ 
litive  to  the  rectification  of  curve  lines,  the  summation  of 
series,,  the  finding  of  fluents,  and  many  other  points  in  th^ 
bi|(her  paru  of  the  mathematics.  The  title  <<  Lueubra^^ 
tieils/^  was  supposed  to  intimate  that  mathematical  science 
was  at  that  time  rather  the  pursuit  of  his  leisure  hours|  than 
his  prUieipai  employment :  and  indeed  it  continued  to  be 
so  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life :  for  about  the  year 
1763  be  was  appointed  agent  to  eat4  Fitzwilliam;  an  em-' 
ployment  which  he  resigned  only  two  years  before  his 
death. 

About  the  latter  end  of  1757,  or  the  beginning  of  \7SBg 
he  publkhed  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  '*  The 
Residual  Analysts/''  a  new  branch  of  the  algebraic  art;  and 
HI  1758  he  published  a  small  tract  entitled  *' A  Discourse 
6n  the  Residual  Analysis,"  in  which  he  resolved  a  variety 
of  problems,  to  which  the  method  of  fluxions  had  usually 
been  applied,  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  entirely  new ;  and 
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of  the  curve.  And  he  concludes  the  paper  with  H  curioils 
and  remarkable  property  relating  to  pendulous  bodies, 
which  is  deduciblefrom  those  theorems.  In  the  same  year 
be  published  *^  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Stewart's  Compu- 
tation of  the  Sun's  Distance  from  the  Earth.'^ 
.  In  the  65th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
for  1775,  he  gave  the  investigation  of  a  general  theorem, 
which  he  had  promised  in  1771,  for  finding  the  length  of 
any  curve  of  a  conic  hyperbola  by  means  of  two  elliptic 
arcs :  and  he  observes,  that  by  the  theorems  there  investi- 
gated, both  the  elastic  curve  and  the  curve  of  equable 
recess  from  a  given  point,  may  be  constructed  in  those  ^ 
cases  where  Maclaurin's  elegant  method  fails. 

In  the  67th  volume,  for  1777,  he  gave  **  A  New  Theory' 
of  the  Motion  of  bodies  revolving  about  an  axis  in  free 
space,  when  that  motion  is  disturbed  by  some  extraneous 
force,  either  percussive  or  accelerative.''  At  that  time  he 
did  not  know  that  the  subject  had  been  treated  by  any 
person  before  him,  and  he  considered  only  the  motion  of  a 
sphere,  spheroid,  and  cylinder.  After  the  publication  of 
of  this  paper,  however,  he  was  informed,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  rotatory  motion  had  been  considered  by  d'AIem- 
bert ;  and  upon  procuring  that  author's  *'  Opuscules  Ma- 
thematiques,"  he  there  learned  that  d'Alembert  was  hot 
the  only  one  who  had  considered  the  matter  before  him  ; 
for  d' Alembert  there  speaks  of  some  mathematician,  though 
be  does  not  mention  his  name,  who,  after  reading  what 
had  been  written  on  the  subject,  doubted  whether  there 
be  any  solid  whatever,  beside  the  sphere,  in  which  any  line, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravitv,  will  be  a  permanent 
axis  of  rotation.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Landen  took 
up  the  subject  again  ;  and  though  he  did  not  then  give  a 
solution  to  the  general  problem,  viz.  ^^  to  determine  the 
motions  of  a  body  of  any  form  whatever,  revolving  without 
restraint  about  any  axis  parsing  through  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity," he  fully  removed  every  doubt  of  the  kind  which  bad 
been  started  by  the  person  alluded  to  by  d'Alembert,  and 
.pointed  out  several  bodies  which,  under  certain  dimensions, 
have  that  remarkable  property.  This  paper  is  given, 
among  many  others  equally  curious,  in  a  volume  of  *^  Me-t 
moirs,"  which  he  published  in  1780.  That  volume  is  also 
enriched  with  a  very  extensive  appendix,  containing- 
<^ Theorems  for  the  calculation  of  Fluents;'*  which  are 
more  complete  and  extensive  than  those  that  arc  found  in 
any  author  before  him. 
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In  1781, 1782,  and  HSS,  he  published  three- small  tracts 
on  the  "  Summation  of  Converging  Series  f?  in  which  he 
explained  and  shewed  itfae  extent  of  some  theorems  which 
had  been  given  for  that  {^rpose  by  De  Mo^vre,  Stirling, 
and  his  old  friend  Thomas  SimpsQu,  in  answer  to  som€ 
things  which  he  thought  bad  been  written. to  tbedisparage'^ 
ment  of  those  excellent  mathematicittis.  '  It  was  the  opt«- 
nion  of  some»  that  Mr.  Landen  did  not  shew  ksa-malihtaia** 
tical  skill  iu  explainirig  aiid  illustrating  these  theorems, 
than  be  has  done  in  his  writings  on  original  subjects;  and 
Ihat  the  authors  of  them  were  as  little  aware  of  the  e±tent 
of  their  own  theorems,  .as  the  rest  of  the  world  were  before 
Mr.  Landen^s  ingenuity  made  it  obvious  to  alL 

About  the  beginning  of  1782  Mr.  Landen  had  made 
such  improvements  in  his  theory  of  rotatory  motion,  as 
enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give  a  solution  of  the  general 
problem  mentioned  above ;  but  finding  the  result  of  it  to 
di0er  very  materially  from  the  result  of  the  s<^ution  which 
had  beea  given  of  it  by  d' Alembert,  and  not  being  able  to 
see  clearly  where  that  gentleman  in  his  opinion  had  erred, 
be  did  not  venture  to  make  his  own  solution  public.  In 
the  course  of  that  year,  having  procured  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Berlin  academy  for  1757,  which  contam  M.  £ujer*s 
solution  of  the  problem,  he  found  that  this  gentleman's 
solution  gave  the  same  result  as  had  been  deduced  by 
d'AIembert;  but  the  perspicuity  of  Euler^s  manner  of 
writing  enabled  him  to  discover  where  he  bad  dif&red  from 
his  own,  which  the  obscusrity  of  the  other  did  oiot  do. 
The  agreement,  however,  of  two  writers  of  such  established 
reputation  cis  Euler  and  d'Alemb^rt  made  hkn  long  dubious 
of  the  truth  of  his  own  solution,  and  induced  him  to  revise 
the  process  again  and  again  with  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion ;  and  being  every  time  mofe  convinced  that  his  dwn 
solution  was  right,  and  theirs  wrong,  he  at  length  gave  it 
to  the  public,  in  the  75th  volume  of  the  Phildsophtcal 
TilansactioQS  for  1785. 

The.  extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject,  joined  to  the  con- 
cise manner  in  which  Mr.  Landen  had  been  obliged  to  give 
bis  solution,  to  confine  it  within  proper  limits  for  the 
Transactions,  rmidered  it  too  difficult,  or  at  least  too  la^ 
borious  a  task  for  most  mathematiciahs  to  read  it ;  and  thi$ 
circumst£uice,  joined  to  the  established  reputation  t>f  Euler 
and  d'A>embert,.  induced  many  to  think  that  their  solution 
wa&  right,  9nd  Mn  Landan's  wrong  >  and  th^ri^  did  not 
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want  aiiteinpts  to  prove  it ;  particularly  a  long  and  inge« 
nious  paper  by  the  learned  Mr<  Wildbore>  a  'gentlemanL 
of  very  distinguished  talents  and  experience  in  such  calcu* 
lations ;  this  paper  is  given  in  the  80th  volume  of  the  Phi«* 
losophical  Transactions  for  1790,  in  which  he  agrees  with 
the  solutions  of  Euler  and  d* Alembert,  afid  against  that  of 
Mr.  Landen.  This  determined  the  latter  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  solntiooy  and  give  it  at  greater  length,  to  render 
it  more  generally  understood.  About  tbb  time  also  he  met 
by  chance  with  the  late  Frisi^s  **  Cosmographia  Physica 
et  Mathematica  ;*'  in  the  second  part  of  which  there  is  a 
solution  of  this  problem^  agreeing  in  the  result  with  those 
of  Euler  and  d^Alembert.  Here  Mr.  Landen  learned  that 
Euler  had  revised  the  solution  which  he  had  given  formerly 
in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  and  given  it  another  form,  and  at 
greater  length,  in  a  volume  published  at  Rostoch  and  Gry* 
phiswald,  in  1765,  entitled  ^^  Theoria  MotQs  Corporum 
Solidorum  seu  Rigidorum.*'  Having  therefore  procured 
this  book,  Mr.  Landen  found  the  same  principles  employed 
in  it,  and  of  course  the  same  conclusion  resulting  from 
them,  as  in  M.  Euler*s  former  solution  of  the  problem. 
But  notwithstanding  that  there  was  thuft  a  coincTdehce  of 
at  least  four  most  respectable  mathematicians  against  him, 
Mr.  Landen  was  still  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  iiijs  own  so- 
lution, and  prepared  to  defend  it.  And  as  he  was  con* 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  explaining  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject more  fully,  so  he  now  found  it  neceissary  to  losejoo 
time  in  setting  about  it  -He  had  for  several  ye&rs  bei^u 
severely  afBicted  with  the  stone  in  the  bladxter,  and"  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  bis  life  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
confined  to  his  bed  for  more  than  a  month  at  A  time :  yfet 
even  this  dreadful  disorder  did  not  extinguish  his  ardour 
for  mathematical  studies ;  for  the  second  voluiiie  of  bis 
*^  Memoirs,**  lately  published,  was  written  and  revis^ 
during  the  intervals  of  his  disorder.  This  volume,  besidte 
a  solution  of  the  general  problem  concerning  rotatory  rto-- 
tioh,  contains  th^  resolution  of  the  problem  relating  to  the 
motion  of  a  top ;  with  an  inveatieation  of  the  motion  of  the 
equinoxes,  in  which  Mr.  Landen  Has  first  of  any  one  poinWd 
out  the  cause  of  sir  Isa^e  Nciwton's  mbtake  in  his  soloticm 
of  this  celebrated  preblem  ;  and  some  otlier  papers  c^f  coti^ 
sideraUe  importance.  JI6  just  fived  to  see  this  v^rk  fi- 
nished, and  receive  a  copy  of  it  the  ds^  before  bis  desdb, 
rwhich  bif|«Q(ad  on  the  lS\h  of  Jwuary  1790,  at  MiIiod^ 
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near  Peterborough,  io  ibe  seventy-first  year  o£  his  age« 
Though  Mr.  Landen  wasoneof  the  greatest  nMtthematiciatM 
of  the  age^  his  merit,  io  this  respect,  was  not  more  con- 
spiGuous  than  his  moral  virtues.    The  strict  integrity  of  his 
conduct,  his  great  humanity,  and  readiness  to  serve  every 
one  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  procured  him  the  respect 
and  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.' 
•    LANDINUS  (Chbistopher),  an  Italian  scholar,  philo* 
sopher,  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1424.    After 
having  pursued  his  elementary  studies  at  Volterra,  be  was 
.  constrained,  in  obedience  to  his  father,  to  apply  to  juris-* 
prudence ;  but  bv  the  favour  of  Cosmo  and  Peter  de  Me« 
dici,  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  obtain,. he  was  enabled 
to  devote  his  time  to  philosophy  and  polite  literature.     He 
became  particularly  partial  to  the  Platonic  philosophy^  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  academy  which 
posmo  de  Medici  had  founded.  In  1457,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  belles  lettres  at  Florence,  and  consider- 
ably enlarged  the  reputation  of  that  seminary.    About  the 
same  time  he  was  chosen  by  Peter  de  Medici  to  instruct 
his  two  sons,  Julius,  and  the  afterwards  celebrated  Lorenzob 
JBetweeu  Landinus  and  Lorenzo  a  reciprocal  attachment 
took  place;  and  such  was  the  opinion  that  the  master  en- 
tertained of  the  judgment  of  his  pupil,  that  he  is  said  fre- 
quently to  have  submitted  his  works  to  his  perusal  and  cor* 
rection.     Landinus  became,  in  his  old  age,  secretary  to 
the  seignory  of  Florence ;  but  in  his  sixty-third  year,  h^ 
was  refieved  from  the  laborious  part  of  this  office,  and  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  title  and  emoluments.    He  then  retired 
|o  a  residence  at  Prato  Vecchio^  from  which  his  ancestors 
sprung.    There  he  employed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
study,  and  died  in  1504.     He  left  several  Latin  poems^ 
some  of  which  have  been  printed,  and  some  remain  in 
manuscript.    His  notes  on  Virgil^  Horace,  and  Dante»  are 
mucb  esteemed^     He  tr^inslated  into  Italian  Pliny's  **  Na- 
tural History,^'  and  published  some  learned  dissertations 
both  in  Latin  and  Italian.    It  is  said  that  he  was  rewarded 
for  hi^  critical  labours  on  Dante  by  the  donation  of  a  villa^ 
on  the  hill  of  Casentino,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  which 
he  enjoyed  under  the  sanction  of  a  public  diecr^e.    His 
edition  of  Horace  was  published  in  ,1482.     Hia  sfihilQso- 
phical  opinions  appear  in  his  *^  Disputationc^  OiMaldtt* 
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tenses,^'  a  work  of  which  Mn  Roscoe  has  given  an  ample 
account  It  was  first  published  without  a  date ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  De  Bure,  in  1480^  fotio,  and  reprinted  at  Stras- 
burgh  in  1508.  Landinus's  fame,  however,  rests  chiefly 
tn  the  advances  he  made  in  classical  criticism.^ 
^  LANDUS  (Bassianus),  an  Italian  physician,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Placentia,  and  studied  at  Padua,  where  he  took'  hi^ 
dk>ctor's  degree  in  1554.  He  then  practiced  with^reat  re- 
putation in  his  native  place,  where  he  was  one  night  asf 
sassinated,  in  1562,  by  a  soldier,  for  what  reason,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  is  not  stated.  He  left  some 
learned  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  l.  *^  De  hu- 
mana  historia,'  vel  de  singulanim  hominis  partium  cogni* 
tioiie,"  Basil,  1542,  8vo.  2.  *^  latrologia,''  in  dialogues  on 
tibe  art  of  medicine,  ibid.  1543,  4to.' 

LAN£  (Sir  Richard),  knt.  lord  chief  baron  of  theexcbe* 
<|uer,  was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
and  was  the  son  of  Richard  Lane  of  Courtenhall  in  North-* 
amptonshire,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  dayghter  of  Clement 
Vincent  of  Harpole,  in  the  same  county.  He  studied  law 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  with  great  success,  and  being 
called  to  the  bar,  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  In 
the  5th  Charles  I.  he  was  elected  Lent  reader  of  his  inn, 
but  the  plagae  which  broke  out  about  that  time,  prevented 
his  reading.  In  1640  he  was  counsel  for  the  unhappy  earl 
of  Strafford ;  and, soon  after  was  made  attorney  to  prince 
Charles.  As  the  Long* parliament  grewoiore  capricious, 
and  tyrannical  in  its  proceedings,  he  began  to  be  alarmed 
fbr  his  property,  and  entrusted  his  intimate  friend  BuU 
strode  Wbitiocke^  with  his  chamber  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
his  goods  and  library;  and  leaving  London,  joined  the 
king  at  Oxford,  where,  in  1643,  he  was  made  serjeant  at 
law,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  a  knight,  and  one 
of  his  majesty's  privy  council.  The  university  also  con-« 
ferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  **  with  more,^*  says 
Wood,  "  than  ordinary  ceremony."  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  following  year,  he  was  nominated  one  of  his  majesty's 
oommissioners  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  parliament  at  Ux*' 
bridge,  and  on  Aug.  30,  1645,  he  had  the  great  seal  de« 
Uvered  to  him  at  Oxford,  on  the  death  of  £dward  lord 
Littleton.     In  May  and  June   1646,  he  was  one  of  the 

*  Tiraboschl.—- Gingueo^  Hist.  Lit.  d*Italie.*-Roscoe's  Lorenzo.-— Saxil  Oao- 
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eommiasioners  appointed  to  treat  v^ith  die  parliament  for 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison  of  Oxford,  aofd  soon  after 
Vent  abroad  to  avoid  the  general  persecution  of  the 
royalists  which  the  parliament  nfieditated.  He  died  in  the 
kland  of  Jersey  in  1650,  or  1651.  Wood  tells  a  strange 
story  of  the  fate  of  the  goods  be  entrusted  to  Whitiockei 
He  says,  that  during  sir  Richard's  residence  abroad,  hit 
son  applied  to  Whitlocke,  who  would  not  own  that  he 
knew  such  a  man  as  sir  Richard,  aikl  kept  the  goods.  That 
this  story  is  not  without  foundation,  appears  from  Whit* 
lockers  receipt  for  his  pension,  &e.  printed  by  Peck,  to 
^hich  he  adds,  ^^  And  I  have  likewise  ohtained  some  bookes 
and  nianuscripts,' which  were  th^Iord  Littleton's;  and  some 
few  bookes  and  manuscripts, which  were  »ir  Richard  Lane*s; 
in  all  worth  about  80/.'' — Sir  Richard  Lane's  ^^  Reports  in 
the  court  of  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  king  James,"  were 
published  in  1657,  folio.^ 

LANPRANC,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  eleventh 
century,  was  an  Italian,  and  born  in  1005  at  Pavia,  being 
son  of  a  counsellor  to  the  senate  of  that  town ;  but,  losing 
fai»  father  in  his  infancy,  he  went  to  Bologna.  Hence, 
having  prosecuted  his  studies  for  some  time,  he  removed 
into  France  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L  and  taught  some  time 
^t  Avranches,  where  be  had  many  pupils  of  high  rank.  In 
a  journey  to  Rouen,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed, 
and  tied  to  a  tree  on  the  road,  where  he  remained  till  next 
day,  when  being  released  by  some  passengers,  he  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  Bee,  lately  founded,  and  there  took  the 
monk's  habit  in  1041.  He  was  elected  prior  of  this  reli- 
gious house'  in  1044 ;  and  opened  a  school,  which  in  a 
little  time  became  very  famous,  and  lyas  frequented  by 
students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Amongst  others,  somfe 
of  the  scholars  of  Berenger,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  and 
master  of  the  school  at  Tours,  left  that,  and  went  to  study 
at  the  abbey  of  Beo.  This,  it  is  said,  excited  the  envy  of 
Berenger,  and  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  violent  controversy 
between  him  and  Lanfraoc,  on  the  subject  of  the  eucfaarist 
(See  BeAengarius).  In  1049,  Lanfranc  took  a  journey 
to  Rome,  where  he  declared  his  i^ntiments  to  pope  Leo 
IX.  against  the  doctrine  of  Berenger ;  for  Berenger  had 
ivritten  him  a  letter,  which'  gave  room  to  suspect  Lanfranc 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.-««CUrendon'i  HUtory.iP-Peck'8  I>esid«rftta»*-«Llo3rd'i  MiSi 
moirs,  folioi  p,  594. 
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4o  be  of  lui  opinioii.    Soon  after,  he  astssted  in  Ibe  conn-- 
cil  of  Verceily  where  he  expressly  opposed  Bereiiger's  no* 
iioos.  '.  He  returned  a  second  time  to  Rome  in  10599  ^^^ 
assisted  in  the  council  held  at  the  Lateran  by  pope  Niebo* 
las  IL  in  which  Berenger  abjured  the  doctrine  that  be  had 
jdll  then  maintained.     Lanfranc  now  obtained  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  pope,  for  the  marriage  of  William  didiLe  of 
Kormandy  with  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  danders  his 
.cousin.    On  his  return  to  France,  he  rebuilt  his  abbey  at 
Bee ;  hut  was  soon  removed  from  it  by  the  duke  of  Nor« 
4iiandy,.who  in  1062  made  him  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at 
sCaen  in  that  province,  where  he  established  a  new  aca« 
tdemy,  which  became  no  less  famous  than  his  former  one 
:at  Bee.    This  duke>  coming  to  the  crown  of  England,  sent 
lor  Lanfranc,  who  \yas  elected  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
^in  1070,  in  the  room  of  Stigand,  who  had  been  deposed  hj 
the  pope's  legate.    He  was  no  sooner  consecrated:  to  this 
#ee9  than  he  wrote  to  pope  Alexander  II.  begging  leave 
to  resign  it ;  which  not  being  complied  with,  he  afterwards 
•sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  beg  the  pall;  but  Hilde- 
brand  answering,  in  the  pope'9  name,  that  the  pall  was 
not  granted  to  any  person  in  his  absence  ( which  was  nofr 
$trictly  true»  as  it  had  been  sent  to  Auslin^  Justus,  and 
.fiiooorius)f  he  went  thither  to  receive  that  honour  in  1071. 
Alexander  paid  him  a  particular  respect,  in  rising  to  give 
him  audience :  this  pontiff, .  indeed,  had  a  special  regard 
for  him,  having  studied  under  him  in  the  abbey  of  Bee : 
and  kissed  him,  instead  of  presenting  his  slipper  for  that 
obeisance,  nor  was  he  satbfied  with  giving  him  the  .usuai 
pall,  but  invested  him  with  that  pall  of  wbi^h  he  hioiself 
had  made  use  inicelebrating  mass.    Before  his  dftpartuc^ 
Lanfranc  defended  the  metropolitical  rights  of  his  see 
against  the  claims  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  procured 
them  to  be  confirmed  by  a  national  council  in  1075,  where* 
in  several  rules  of  discipline  were  established.    At  length, 
presumipg  to, make  remonstrances  to  the  Conqueror  upon 
spipe  oppressions  of  the  subjects,  though  he  offered  them 
witl^ «  becoming  respect,  the  monarch  received  them  with 
.ilisdi^hi;  and  asked  him,  with  an  oath,  if  he  thoi^ht  it 
possible  for  a  king  to  keep  all  his  promises  ?    From  this 
time,  our  ^irchbishop  lost  bis  majesty's  favour,  and  was 
observed  afterwards  with  a  jealous  eye.     He  enjoyed,  how- 
ever, the  favour  of  William  II.  during  the  rematuder  of  bis 
Ixfe^  ^ 
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/  Some  years  before  this,  Gregory  VIL  having -summoned 
him  several  times  to  come  to  Rome,  to  give  an  aecount  oi 
bis  fiiitb,  at  length  sent  him  a  citation  to  appear  tbjsre.ia 
four  months,  on  pain  of  suspension :  Lanfranc,  however^ 
did  not.  think  proper  to  obey  the  summons.  He  died  JiS^y 
28,  1089. 

Several  of  our  ancient  historians  who  'Were  almost  \m. 
contemporaries,  speak  in  very  advantageous  terms  of  tb^ 
genius  and  erudition  of  Lanfranc ;  and  some  of  them  vh(» 
were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  represl^nt  him  aathe 
most  learned  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.     Hip 
charity  is  sud  to  have  been  so  great,  that  he  bestowed  iiir 
that  way  no.  less  thai!  500/.  a  year,  a  very 'great  sum  in 
those  days^  and  equal  to  7500/.  in  ours.    Besides  this  be 
rebuilt  the  cathe<bal  of  Canterbury,.   re*esti^iished  the 
ichapter  there,   founded  the  hospitals  of  St  Nicholas  at 
vflerbaldown  and  8u  John  at  Canterbury,  repaired  several 
churches  and  monasteries'iix  his  diocese,  obtained  a  resto- 
ration of  theelitates  of  the  church  which  had  been  alienated, 
^nd  maintained  the  ecclesiastical  immunities.     A  remark- 
able suit,  which  he  carried  against  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux 
«nd  earl  of  Kent,  put  him  in  possessbn  of  five  and  twenty 
estates,  which  had  been  usurped  by  that  prelate.  Lanfranc, 
besides  his  piece  i^inst  Berenger  already  mentioned, 
wrote  several  others,  which  were  published  in  one  volume, 
folio,  in  1647,  by  fiither  Luke  D'Acbety,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  of  the  cohgregation  of  St.  Maur.    They  consist  of 
commentaries  on  the  epistles  of   St.  Paul>  ;and  on  the 
Psalms ;  a  treatise  on  confession,  letters,  &c.^ 

LAN  FRANCO  (Giovanni),  an  eminent  Italian  paintei^ 
was  born  at  Parma,  in  1581.  His  parents^  being  poor, 
carried  him  to  Placen2a,  to  enter  him  into  the  service  of 
the  count  Horatio  ScQtte.  While  he  was  there,  he  was 
always  drawing  with  coal  upon  the  walls,  paper  being  4qo 
small  for  him  to  scrawl  his  ideas  on.  The  Qount,  observing 
his  disposition,  put  him  to  Agostino  Caraeci ;  after  whos^ 
death  be  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  under  Annib^de,  wiu> 
setiiim  to  work  in  the  church  of  St.  Jago,  and  found  him 
capable  of  being  trusted  with  the  execution  of  his  designs ; 
in  which  Lanfranoo  has  left  it  a  doubt  whether  the  work  be 
fais  or  his.  master-s.     Hb  genius  lay  to  paintin^^  in^resa^o  in 

1  Tenner's  Bibl.<^Dopio.—Moreri.— Henry's  Hiit.  of  Great  BritMP,  Toil.  V. 
p.  8i9  i  VI.  p.  1S6,  Byo  edit. 
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spacious  plaees,  us  appeared  by /bis  grand  perfermancesy 
especially  the  cupola  of  Andrea  de  Lavai,  in  which  be  has 
succeeded  much  better  than  in  his  pieces  o£  a  less  size. 
His  taste  in  design  be  took  from  Aanibale  Caracci ;  and  as 
lo«g  as  he  lived  under  the  discipline  of  that, illustrious 
master,  he  was  always  correct ;  but^  after  his  master's 
deatb,  he  gave  a  loose  to  the  impetuosity  of  geniusj  with« 
outi  regarding  the  rules  of  art.  He  joined  with  his<:oun-' 
tryman  8isto  Badalocohi,  in  etching  the  histories  of  the 
Bible,  after  Raphael's  painting  in  the  Vatican ;  which 
wbrky  in  conjunction  with  Badalocchi,  he  dedicated  to  his 
master  Annibale.  Lanfranco  painted  tbe  history  of  St. 
Peter  for  pope  Uifban  VIII.  which  was  engraved  by  Pietro 
Satiti;  he  executed  other  performances,  particularly  St 
Peter  walking  on  the  water,  for^  6t.  Peter's  church,  and 
pleased  the  pope  so  much,  that  be  knighted  him. 

Lanfranco  was  happy  in  his  family :  his  wife,  who  was 
▼ery  handsome,  brought  him  several  children,  who,  being 
grown  up,  and  delighting  in  poetry  and  music,  made  a 
sort  of  Parnassus  in-  his  house.  His  eldest  daughter  sang 
findy,  and  played  well  on  several  instruments.  He  died 
in  1647,  aged  sixty-^ix.  His  genius,  heated  by  studying^ 
Correggio's  works,  and,  above  all,  the  cupola  at  Parma, 
earried  him  even  to  enthusiasm.  He  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  find  out  the  means  of  producing  the  same  diings ;  and, 
that  he  was  capable  of  great  enterprizes,  may  be  disco* 
Tered  by  bis  performances  at  Rome  and  Naples.  Nothing 
was  too  great  for  him  :  he  made  figures  of  above  20  feet 
high  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Andrea  de  Laval,  which  have  a 
very  good  effect,  and  look  below  as  if  tbey  were  of  a  na* 
tural  proportion.  In  his  pictures  he  endeavoured  to  join 
Annibale's  firmness  of  design  to  Correggio's  taste  and 
sweetness.  He  aimed  also  at  giving  the  #hole  grace  to  his 
imitation  ;  not  considering,  that  nature  had  ^ven  him  but 
a  small  portion^  His  ideas  indeed  are  sometimes  great 
enough  for  the  greatest  performances ;  but  his  genius  could 
.  not'  stoop  to  correct  them,  by  which  means  they  are  ofiten 
unfinished.  His  easel  pieces  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as 
what  he  painted  in  fresco ;  vivacity  of  wit  and  freedom  of 
h^nd  being  very  proper  for  that  kind  of  painting.  His 
grand  compositions  are  full  of  tumult;  but  the  expression 
is  neither  elegant  nor  moving.  His  colouring  was  not  so 
well  studied  as  that  of  Annibale  ;  the  tints  of  his  garnationa 
and  his  shadows  are  a  little  too  black.    He  was  ignorant  of 
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the  daro  oseuro,  as  well  as  bis  master ;  though,  asliismas- 
ter  did,  he  sometimes  endeavoured  to  practise  it.  Qe  wm; 
as  M.  Fuseli  has  observed^  '*  a  machinist  in  art  of  the  first 
order,  and  taught  his  successors  the  means  of  filltDg  the 
eye  at  a  great  distance,  by  partly  painting  and  partly  leav* 
ing  it  to  the  air  to  paint'' ' 

LANG  (John  Michael),  an  able  Protestapt  divine,  was 
born  March  9,  1664,  at  Ezelwangen,  in  the  duchy  of 
Sultzbach.  He  was  extremely  well  skilled  in  the  oriental 
languages,  and  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Aitorf ; 
but  having  made  himself  enemies  there,  quitted  bis  office, 
and  settled , at  Prentzlow,  where  he  died  June  20,  173 1« 
His  Works  most  held  in  estimation  are,  ^  Philologia  Bar- 
baro-Graeca,"  Noribergas,  170S,  4to;  **  Dissertationes 
Botanico-TheologicsD,"  Altorfii,  1705,  4to,  and  several 
Treatises  in  Latin^  on  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  the 
Koran,  *' Pe  Fabulis  Mohamedic^s,'*  1697,  4to.* 

LANGBAINE  <Gera«d),  a  learned  English  writer,  was 
son  of  Mr.  William  Langbaine,  and  born  at  Bartcrcikirke, 
in  Westmoreland,  about  1608.  He  had  the  first  part  ik 
his  education  in  the  free-school  at  Blencow,  in  Cumber<^ 
land,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Queen*s«college,  in  Ox« 
ford,  in  1626;  vvhere  being  admitted  a  poor  servitor,  he 
became  afterwards  a  scholar  upon  the  foundatioq,  and 
thence  a  feHow  of  the  college.  He  became  B.  A^  in  16S0» 
M.  A.  in  1633,  and  D.  D.  in  1646.  He  had  acquired  a 
good  reputation  in  the  university  some  years  before  he  ap- 
peared in  th^  literary  republic ;  when  his  edition  of  Lon* 
ginus  was  printed  at  Oxford,  1636,  in  8vo.  This  was  foU 
lowed  by  several  other  publications,  which  were  sd  many 
proofs  of  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  church  of  England, 
in  opposition  to  the  covenant.  These  writings,  with  his 
Jiterary  merit,  made  him  very  popular  in  that  university, 
so  that,  in  1644,  he  was  unanimously  elected  keeper  of 
their  archives,  and  in  1645,  provost  of  his  college;  both 
which  places  he  held  till  his  death,  Feb.  10,  1657-8.  Hei 
Was  interred  about  the  middle  of  the  Inner  chapel  of 
Qaeen's-college,  having  a  little  before  settled  24/.  per 
annutn  on  a  free-school  at  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

Our  author  was  much  esteemed  by  several  learned  men 
of  his  time,  and  held  a  literary  correspondence  with  Usher 

■  D'Argenville,  vol.  TI. — Pilkington  and  StruU.— Rtynoldf'l  Worki^ 
'  liibUotheqae  Germanique,  vol,  XXIIL— Moreru 
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and  Selden.     He  was  screened  from  the  petseciitions  of 
|he  llitii  preTailtng  powers,  to  whom  be:  so  far  submitted 
fui  to  continue  quiet  without  opposing  them,  employing 
bimself  in  promoting  learning,  and  preserving  the  disci* 
pline  of  the  university,  as  well  as  that  of  his  own  college. 
With  what  spirit  he  did  this,  is  best  seen  in  the  following 
piwsages  of  two  letters,  one  to  Usher,  and  the  other  to 
Selden. .   In  the  first,  dated  from  Queen's* college,  Feb«  9^ 
1646-7,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  himself:  '^  For 
myself,  I  cannot  tell  what  account  to  make  of  ^  my  present 
employment,     I  have  many  irons  in  the  fire»  but  of  no 
great  consequence.     I  do  not  know  how  soon  I  shall  be 
i^alled  to  give  up,  and  am  therefore  putting**  my  house  in 
order,  digesting  the  confused  notes  and  papers  left  me 
by  several  predecessors,  both  in  the  university  and  college, 
which  I  purpose  to  leave  in  a  better  method  tbati  I  found 
them.     At  Mr.  Patrick  Young's  request^  I  h^m^  undertaken 
the  collation  of  Constantine's  Ceopohic^r  wrth  two  MSS. 
in  our  public  library,  upoi^  which  I  am  forced  to  bestow 
some  vacant  hours.     In  bur  college  I  am  ^x  officio  to  mo^ 
derate  divinity-disputations  once  a  week.     My  honoared 
friend  Dn  Duck  has  given  me  occasion  to  make  som^  in* 
qui^  after\  the  law ;  and  the  opportunity  of  an  ingenious 
young  man,  come  lately  from  Paris^  who  has  pnt  up  a 
private  course  of  anatomy^  fas^  prevailed  with  me  to  en«f 
gage  myself  for  his  auditor  and  spectator  three  days  a 
week,  four  hours  each  tim&     But  tbb  1  do  ui  exploraioTf 
non  ut  trmis/uga.     For,  though  1  am  not  solicitous  to  en- 
gage myself  in  that  great  and  weighty  calling  of  the  mi^ 
nistry  «fter  this  new  way,  yet  1  would  lothe  to  be  ^isroramK 
as  to  divinity.    Though  I  am  v^ry  insufficient  to  make  a 
master-builder,  yet  I  could  help  to  bring  in  inaterials  from 
that  public  store  in  our  library,  to  which  I  could  willingly 
consecrate  the  remainder  of  my  days,  and  count  it  no  lo» 
to  be  deprived  of  all  other  accommodations,  so  I  might 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  my  conscience,  and 
study  in  that  place.     But  if  there  be  such  a  price  set  upon 
the  latter  as  I  cannot  reach  without  pawning  the  former,  I 
$UB  resolved.    The  Lord's  will  be  done.'*     The  other  let- 
ter to  Selden^  is  dated  Nov.  8,  1653 ;  <<  I  was  not  sq  much 
troubled  to  hear  of  that  fellow,  who  lately,  in  London,  main-- 
tained  in  public  that  learning  is  a  sin,  as  to  see  some  men^ 
who  would  be  accounted  none  of  the  meanest  amon^  our^-. 
selves  here  at  home,  under  pretence  of  piety,  go  ahout  ti^: 
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it  di€  Qtiivenri^.  I  cannot  make  any  better  coa'« 
•truction  of  a  late  order  made  by  those  whom  we  call  visi- 
101*9,  upon  occasion  of  an  elecjtion  last  week  at  AH-Souls 
college  so  this  effiecti  that  for  the  future,  no  scholar  be 
chosen  into  any  place  in  any  college,  unless  he  bring  a 
testimony,  un4er  the  hands  of  four  persons  at  least  (not 
electors)  known  to  these  visitors  to  be  truly  godly  m«a^ 
ihat  he  who  stands  for  such  a  place  is  himself  truly  godly  ( 
and  by  arrogating  to  themselves  this  power,  they  sit  judges 
cof  all  men's  conscienceis,  and  have  rejected  some,  agaiosC 
Twhom  they  had  no  other  exceptions,  (being  certified  by 
sued  to  whom  their  conversations  were  best  known,  to  be 
unblameable,  and  statutably  elected,  after  due  examioa* 
tion  and  approbation  of  their  sufficiency  by  that  society)^ 
merely  upon  this  account,  that  the  persons  who  testified 
in  their  behalf  are.not  known  to  these  visitors  to  be  rega* 
nerate.  I  intend  (God  willing)  ere  long  to  have  an  eleo* 
tion  ip  our  college,  and  have  not  professed  that  I  will  not 
submit  to  this  order.  How  I  shall  speed  in  it,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  foresee ;  but  if  I  be  baffled,  I  shall  hardly  be 
•silent.**  Dr.  Langbaine's  works  were,  1.  his  Longinos^ 
Oxon.  16S6  and  1638,  8vo.  2.  <^  Brief  Discourse  relating 
to  the  times  of  Edward  VI. ;  or,  the  state  of  the  timea  all 
they  stood  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  By  way  of 
Preface  to  a  book  intituled  The  true  subject  to  the  rebel  i 
or,  the  hurt  of  sedition,  &c.  written  by  sir  John  Cheek.** 
Oxford,  1641,  in  4to.  To  this  Dr.  Langbatne  prefixed 
the  life  of  sir  John  Cheek.  3.  ^*  Episcopal  Inheritance  ; 
or,  a  Reply  to  the  humble  examination*  of  a  printed  abw 
'Stract;  or  the  answers  to  nine  reasons  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  votes  of  bishops  in  Parliamept,*'  Ox* 
ford,  1641,  4to.  To  which  is  added,  ^' A  determination 
of  the  late  learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Davenant)  Engu 
iished.'*  These  two  pieces  w^re  reprinted  at  London  in 
168a.  4.  ^^  A  Review  of  the  Covenant :  wherein  the  ori» 
ginaH  grounds,  means,  n^atter,  and  ends  of  it  are  ex- 
.amined ;  and  out  of  the  principles  of  the  remonstancesy 
.declarations,  votes,  orders  and  ordinances  of  the  prime 
covenanters,  or  the  firmer  grounds  of  scripture,  law,  and 
reason,  disproved,**  1644.  It  was  reprinted  at  London, 
1661,  in  4to.  5.  *^  Answer  of  the  Chancellor,  master  and 
scholars  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  the  petition,  ar<p 
tides  of  grievance,  and  reasons  of  the  city  of  Oxford ;  pre« 
aented  to  the  committee  foe  regulating  the  University  of 
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Oxford,  24  July  1649/'  Oxford,.  1649,  4U>;  i;eprialed  ih 
1678,  with  a  book  eutitled  "  A  defence  of  the  rights,  and 
privileges  of  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford/'  &c.  pvl>lished  by 
James  Harrington,  then  bachelor  (soon  after  master)  of 
arts,  and  student  of  Cbrist-church,  at  Oxford,  1690,  4.to. 
6.  <'  Questiones  pro  more  soienni  in  Vesperiis  propositi 
anu.  1651,"  Oxford,   1658,  4to.     Published  by  Mr.  Tho- 
SDas  BarloWy  afterwards  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  among  several  little 
works  of  learned  men.     7.  *^  Platonicorum  aliquot,   qui 
jetifimnum  supersunt,    Authorum,   GrsBcoruro,   imprimis, 
moz  &  Latinorum,  syllabus  alphabeticus,'V  Oxford,  1667, 
8vo,  drawn  up  by  our  author  at  the  desire  of  archbishop 
Usher,  but  left  imperfect ;  which  being  found  among  his 
papers,  was,  with  some  few  alterations,  placed  at  the  end 
of  '^  Alcini,  in  Platonicam    Philosophiam  Introductio," 
f>ublished  by  Dr.  John  F.ell,  dean  of  Christ-church.     8. 
•There  is  also  ascribed  to  our  author,  **  A  View  of  the  New 
Directory,  and  a  Vindication  of  the  ancient  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  :  in  answer  to  the  reasons  pretended 
in  the  ordinance  aud  preface  for  the  abolishing  the  ODe, 
^nd  establishing  the  other,"  Oxford,  1645,  4to,  pages  112. 
^Dr.  Langbaine  also  published,    1.  ^' The  Foundation  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  with  a  Catalogue  pf  the  principal 
founders  and  special  benefactors  of  all  the  colleges,  and 
total  number  of  students,"  &c.  London,  1 65  U4to,  mostly 
taken,  from  the  Tables  of  John  Scot  of  Cambridge,  printed 
in  1622.     2.  ^^  The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
Imdge^  with  a  Catalogue,"  &c.  printed  with  the  former 
Catalogue,  and  taken  from  Mr.  Scot's  Tables.     He  like- 
.wise  laboured  very  much  in  finishing,  archbishop  Usher's 
book,  entitled  ^,  Chronologia  Sacra,"  but  died  when  he 
had  almost  completed  it,  wbich  was  done  by  Barlow*     He 
^ran^lated  into  Latin  ^'  Reasons  of  the  present  judgment 
of  the  univjersity  concerning  the  solemn  League  and  Co- 
venant,'!   and  assisted  Dr.  Robert.  Sanderson,    and  Dr. ' 
Richard  Zouch,  in  the  drawing  up  of  those  Reasons.     He 
translated  into  English  *'  A  Review  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
written 'in  French  by  a  learned  Roman  catholic,"  Oxford, 
4638,  foL  in  which  is  represented  the  dissent  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church  from  several  conclusions  of  the  Council.     He 
left  behifid  him  thirteen  4to8,  and  eight  Svos,  in  manu- 
script, with  innumerable  collections  in  loose  papers,  col-* 
lect^d  chiefly  from  ancient  manuscripts  in  tbe  Bodleian 
library,  &c.    He  had  also  made  several  catalogues  of  ma- 
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nuscnpts  in  yarioas  libraries,  and  of  printed  bookt  Ufce^ 
<s¥ise^  with  a  Tievr^  as  was  ishipposedi  to  arl  universal  Catai- 
logue.  Dr.  Fuller  telis  us  that  h^  took  a  great  deal  of 
pains  in  the  continuation  of  Brian  Twyne^s  ^^  Antiq.' Aca^ 
dem.  Oxon.'*  and  that  he  was  intent  upon  it  when  be  died 
But  Mr.  Wood  observas^  that  Dr.  Tfacmias  Barlow  and  Dn. 
Lamplugh,  who  looked  oyer  his  library  after  his  deatb^ 
assured  him  that  they  saw  nothing  done  towards  such  a 
ddsign.  Dr.  Langbaine  assisted  Dr.  Arthur  Duck  in  com^ 
posing  his  book  '*  De  usu  &  authoritsLte  Juris  GiviKs  Re^ 
manorum  in  Dominiis  Principum  Ohristia'Aorum^"  Londoci^ 
1653,  8vo.  In  Parr's  collection  of  Usher's  letters^  arese* 
yeral  letters  of  our  author  to  that  prelate.^ 

LANGBAINE  (Gerard),  son  of  the  preceding^  was 
born  in  Oxford  July  15,  1656;  and  after  being  educated 
in  gramoiar-learning,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  book- 
seller in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  London.  But  he  was 
soou  called  thence  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother^  a^d 
entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  University'^collega  in 
1672 ;  where,  as  Wood  informs  us,  he  became  idle^  a 
great  jockey,  married,  and  spent  a  considerable  part  oi 
his  property  ;  but  afterwards  restrained  his  folly,'  and  lived 
some  years  a  retired  life,  near  Oxford,  employing  his  time 
in  researches  into  the  history  of  dramatic  poetry.  His  lit- 
terature,  Mr.  Warton  says,  chiefly  consisted  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  novels  and  plays  of  various  languages,  and  he  was 
a  constant  ttnd  critical  attendant  of  the  play-houses  fee 
many  years.  Such  a  pursuit  ws^  at  that  time  neither  ere^ 
ditable  uor  profitable;  and  accordingly,  in  16dO  we  find 
him  glad  to  accept  the  place  of  yeoman  beadle  of  arts^ 
and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  esquire  beadle  of  law^  prof* 
bably  out  of  respect  to  his  father's  jniemory. 

About  this  time,  he  published  ^'  An  Appendix  to  a  eata^ 
;  logue  of  all  the  graduates  in  divinity,  law,  and  physic," 
&c.  written  by  R.  Peersj  superior  beadle  of  arts  and  phy- 
sic. Langbaine's  appendix  contains  the  names  of  all  who 
proceeded  from  the  i4th  of  June  1688,  where  Peers  left 
off,  to  the  6th  of  August  I6i^0.  He  did  not  sarvivo  this 
long,  some  disorder  carrying  faitti  off  in  June  16^2.  Bm 
he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the:  ^^  Account  of  the 
English  dramatic  poets."     His  first  attempt  in  tbU  way  was 

»  Ath.  Ox.  Tol  IL—*QeD,  Dict.-*Uoyd's  Memoirs,  fol.  p.  517.— Usher's  Life 
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by  a  republication  of  a  cs^ogae  of  plays  collected  originailjr 
by  Kiykman)  a  London  bookseller,  and  appended  to  ^*  Ni- 
comede/'  atmnsfattioD  of  a  play  from  Comeilleio  1671. 
This  Langbaioe  followed  in  1 689  by  <'  MorousTrinniphans/l 
which  appeared  afterwards  under  the  title  of  ^'  A  new  Ca- 
talogue of  English  Plays,'*  &c.  Hie  author  at  length. di- 
gested his  work  anew,  wkh  great  accesstoss  and  unprove^ 
Dients^  which  he  entitled  '*  An  Account  of  the  English 
Dramatic  Poets/'  kc.  Oxford,  1691,  BifO!,  nt^nted  by 
GildcHi  in  1699.  Laogbaine*s  own  collection  aniountedi 
as  he  says,  to  ''above -980  Engliidi  plays  and  masqties, 
besides  drolls  and  interludes.**  The  copy  of  his  '^  Ae«- 
count**  in  the  British  Museum,  with  01dys*s  MS  notes,  is 
ivell  known  to  every  student  of  dramatic  history.^ 

LANGELAND.     See  LONGLAND. 

LANGilAM  (Simon  de),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
cardinal,  was  probably  born  at  Langham  in  Rutlandshire^ 
whence  be  took  his  name,  but  the  date  is  nowhere  speci- 
fied. Re  became  a  monk  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  in 
1335,  and  soon  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  eminence 
among  his  brethren.  In  1346  he  officiated  at  the  triennial 
chapter  of  the  Benedictines,  held  at  Northampton,  by  whoin 
ill  IS49  he  was  elected  prior,  and  two  months  aft^  abbot. 
The  revenues  of  this  monastery  having  been  much  wasted 
in  his  predecessor's-rime,  the  new  abbot  directed  his  atten- 
tion  to  a  system  of  oeconomy,  and  partly  by  his  own  ex<« 
an^le)  and  partly  by  earnest  persuasion,  was  sbon  enabled 
to  pay  off  their  debts.  When  he  began  this  reformation 
of  die  abuses  which  bad  crept  into  the  cloister,  he  (know- 
ing the  disposition  of  his  fraternity)  thought  that  those 
which  respected  the  articles  of  provision  were  of  the  first 
importance.  He  therefore  took  care  that  their  misericar^ 
didy  or  better  than  ordinary  dishes,  and  those  dinners  which 
were  somewhat  similar  to  what  in  our  universities  have  oh- 
tattled  the  names  of  Exceedings  and  Gaudy^daySj  should 
be  common  to  the  whole  society  ;  and  not,  as  bad  formerly 
been  the  practice,  confined  to  a  few,  to  the  extrei&e  ipor- 
tification  of  the  rest.  To  effect  this  purpose,  be  retjn* 
fished  the  presents  which  it  had  been  usual  for  preceding 
abbots^  at  certain- times,  to  accept 

When  he  had 'by  these  means  gained  the  love  and  esteem 
of  the  major  part  of  the  brotherhood,  he  carried  the  work 


s  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II-- WirtoD'i  Hist  of  Foetry— in  artiele  oarreeM  tad  ioH^ 
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of  reformation  to  matters  of  greater  importance*  He 
formed  a  code  of  laws  upon  more  liberal  principles  thaA 
those  bj  which  the  monastic  orders  were  in  general  go- 
verned; and  although,  like  all  legislators,  he  met  with 
considerable  difficulty  and  opposition  in  their  promulgation, 
yet  he  ultimately  triumphed.  He  repressed  the  insolent^ 
reduced  the  refractory,  punished  the'  wicked,  and  in  a 
short  time  not  only  established  order  in  a  place  which  bad 
been  formerly  the  scene  of  confusion,  but  had  so  eo« 
tirely  gained  the  good  opinion  pf  the  society,  that,  as 
t^lete  observes,  his  character  was,  "  even  by  the  old  monks 
who  had  been  his  enemies,  thought  equal  to  that  of  the 
founder,  Edward  the  confessor." 

The  king,  Edward  111.  perceiving  his  talents  and  saga* 
<^i^y9  promoted  him  in  1360  to  the  place  of  lord  treasurer^ 
and  in  1361  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  London ;  but  the  see 
of  Ely  becoming  vacant  at  the  same  time,  he  chose  the 
latter,  and  was  consecrated  March  20,  1361-2,  and  em- 
plc^ed  its  revenues  to  the  encouragement  of  learning,  and 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  As  his  character  in  this  high 
office  began  more  fully  to  appear,  the  king  became  partial 
to  Langham,  and  in  Feb.  1364  removed  him  from  the  post 
of  lord  treasurer  to  "that  of  chancellor,  and  in  July  1366,  he 
was,  by  papal  provision,  but  at  the  express  desire  of  the 
Icing,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  most  re- 
markable event  which  occurred  during  his  administration 
was,  his  undertaking  to  execute  the  bull  promulgated. by 
the  pope  Urban  the  Fifth,  ''for  the  correction  of .  the 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  pluralities."  Archbishop  Lang* 
ham  was  indefatigable  in  his  inquiry  through  his  diocese ; 
and  the  result  of  it  was,  ''  the  reformation  of  a  great  many 
ecclesiastics  who  held  an  enormous  number  of  livings,  some 
of  them  twenty  or  thirty,  with  the  cure  of  souls." 

His  conduct  hitherto  had  been  becoming  his  station,  bat 
we  have  now  to  record  one  action  of  bis  which,  as  Anthony 
Wood  says,  it  is  impossible  to  defend.  This  was  the  re>^ 
iQOval  of  the  celebrated  John  Wickliff  from  his  situation  as 
bead  of  a  hall  at  Oxford,  called  Canterbury-hall,  founded 
by  his  predecessor  Simon  Islip.  Whether  his  holding  te« 
nets  which  might  then  be  deemed  heretical  was  the  arch- 
bishop's true  reason  for  ejecting  him,  does  not  appear. 
That  which  be  avowed  was,  that  having  a  desire  that  the 
hall. should  bea  college- for  the  education  of  monks,  he 
tbpaght  a  secular  prie$t  (between  whom  and  the  monastic 
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order  it  is  well  known  a  considerable  jealousy  subsisted) 
would  be  an  improper  person  for  their  governor.  But  aU 
though  this  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  prelate,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  that  of  the  society ;  the  feU 
}ows  of  which  convened  a  meetings  in  which  they  drew  up 
a  spirited  remonstrance  against  the  tyranny  of  their  supe- 
nor.  This  was  so  ill  received  by  him,  and  their  subse* 
quent  conduct  considered  as  so  contumacious,  that  he  se- 
questered a  large  portion  of  their  revenue.  War  was  now 
declared  on  both  sides.  The  society  appealed  to  the  pope, 
the  archbishop  sent  an  agent  to  Rome  to  answer  for  him  ; 
and  be  bad  interest  enough  to  induce  his  holiness  to  con- 
firm the  decree  by  which  Wickliff  and  some  other  refrac- 
tpry  n^embers  of  the  fraternity  were  remioved,  and  their 
places  filled  with  those  who  were  more  steady  adherents  to 
Qionacbism,  and  consequently  more  devoted  to  the  will  of 
the  archbishop. 

In  Sept.  1368,  the  pope  promoted  Langham  to  the  dig- 
pity  of  cardinal,  as  it  is  said,  without  solicitation,  and 
merely  because  he  thought  a  man  of  his  talents  would  be 
an  ornament  to  the  sacred  college.  The  king,  however^ 
was  not  pleased  with  this  promotion,  probably  because  b^ 
had  not  been  consulted,  and  ordered  the  temporalities  of 
the  archbishopric  to  be  seized,  as  if  the  see  were  vacant, 
which,  on  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  was  a  na-* 
tural  consequence,  unless  the  party  had  conditioned  to 
bold  hi$i  preferments.  Langham,  as  far  as  can  be  disco^ 
vered,.  made  no  opposition  to  the  king's  pleasure,  but 
merely  attended  at  court  to  ask  leave  to  retire  to  Otford ; 
which  being  granted,  he  reduced  bis  establishment,  re** 
paired  to  his  rural  mansion,  and  continued  for  some  months 
%o  live  very  privately. 

He  remained  in  this  situation  till,  his  affairs  calling  him 
to  the  papal  court,  he  set  out  for  Montafiacone,  where  he 
was  honoujred  with  the  title  of  St.  Sixtus,  and  a  short  time 
after  provided  with  ecclesiastical  dignities  in  this  kingdom, 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  1000  pounds  per  annum^  an 
immense  sum  in  that  age.  They  consisted  of  the  deanery 
of  Lincoln,  the  archdeaconry  and  treasurership  of  Wells, 
the  archdeaconry  of  York,  and  the  prebendary  of  Wistowe 
in  that  cathedral.    ' 

The  death  of  pope  Urban  happened  at  a  period,  as  M 
was  thought,  critical  to  the  affairs  of  the  cardinal,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  France,  98  h» 
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had  ju8t  appointed  biitf  to  mediate  a  peace  between  dienu 
Bat  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  who  succeeded-  Urban^  as  sen* 
sible  t>f  bis  merit  as  bis  predecessor,  confirmed  bis  appoint* 
ment,  and  even  enlarged  his  powers.  This  trea^  £ailingy 
«8  bad  been  foreseen  by  the  cardinal,  be  proceeded  from 
Meliin,  the  place  where  be  bad  met  cardinal  de  fieactvois, 
to  England  with  the  sense  of  the  French  court  upon  the 
negotiation.  Although  unsuccessful  in  this  business,  he 
bad,  whilst  abroad,  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  dipio^ 
matic  talents,  which  had  a  more  fortunate  issue.  Through 
his  mediation  a  peace  was  made  betwixt  the  king  and  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  who  bad  been  at  variance  upon  the  ac* 
count  of  the  earPs  breaking  his  engagement  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  Edmund  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  betrothing 
her  to  Pbilip,  the  brother  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  king  of 
France. 

In  the  beginning  of  1372,  cardinal  Langham  left  Eng- 
land in  order  to  return  to  the  pope ;  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Avignon,  be  found  that  his  conduct  had,  during  the 
course  of  bis  mission,  been  misrepresented  to  the  pope, 
but  he  so  amply  satisfied  bis  holiness  oti  that  point,  that,  in 
the  same  year,  he  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal 
bishop  of  Prsneste.  On  the  death  of  Wittelsey,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  monks  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  king  to  allow  Langham  to  re* 
turn  ;  but  the  king  was  enraged  at  their  insolence,  and  in 
this  was  seconded  by  the  pope,  who  preferred  employing 
the  cardinal  at  Avignon,  where  the  affairs  of  the  holy  s^e 
rendered  bis  presence  necessary*  From  this  .situation, 
however,  Langham  had  a  strong  desire  to  remove,  and 
visit  his  native  country,  where  he  bad  projected  some  archi* 
tectural  plans,  and  meant  to  devote  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey  at  Westminster.  With  this 
view  he  procured  some  friends  at  court  to  solicit  leave  to 
return,  and  their  applications  were  successful ;  but  before 
he  could  know  the  issue,  he.  died'  suddenly  of  a  paralytic 
stroke,  July  22,  1376.  His  body  was,  according  to  the 
direction  of  his  will,  first  deposited  in  a  new-built  church 
of  the  Carthusians,  near  the  place  of  bis  decease,  where  it 
remained  for  three  years.  It  was  then  with  great  state 
and  solemnity  removed  to  Saint  Benet^s  chapel,  in  West- 
.  minster  abbey,  where  his  tomb  with  bis  effigy  upon  it,  and 
the  arms  of  England,  the  monastery  of  Saint  Peter,'  and 
Vol,  XIX.  Ll 
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the  tees  of  Canterbu)ry  and  Ely,  engraved  in  tablets  around 
it,  still  remains. 

By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a  Urge  donation  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  fabric  of  the  Abbey  at  Westminster.  The 
whole  of  his  benefactions  to  this  place,  including  the  sums 
^e  paid  to  discharge  the  debts  of  his  predecessors,  and 
^bat  he  gave  in  his  life-time  for  the  celebration  of  his  an- 
niversary, to  found  chantries,  and  to  tlie  fabric,  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  10,8002.  as  we  iearn  from  the  sub- 
sequent verses : 


€S 


Res  ^  d^  Langham  tua  Simon  sunt  data  quondam^ 
Octingentena  librarum  millia  dam.*' 


V 


The  character  of  this  prelatei  as  given  by  Flete,  t)ia 
historian  of  the  abbey,  is,  f^  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  ca- 
pacity, very  wise,  and  very  eloquent  :**  a  character  which, 
even  allowing  for  the  prejudice  of  monachism  toward  so 
eminent  a  benefactor  to  tl^e  church,  will  not  be  disputed, 
if  we  consider  ^itsp  that  he  filled  some  of  ^he  highest  de- 
partments of  t^e  state,  under  a  monarch  who  is,  by  ail 
historians,  allowed  to  have  been  as  eminent  for  h|s  wisdom 
and  disceri^ment  fis  be  was  for  bis  courage  and  military 
glory.'        •* 

LANQHQRNjp;  (Danij^l),  an  English  antiquary,  and  a 
native  of  London,  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridgle,  Oct.  23,  1649,  where  he  became  scholar  in  1652, 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1654,  $md  that  of  M.  A^  in  1657. 
He  contipued  there  probably  till  166^,  when  he  had  ^ 
licence  from  the  bishop  of  Ely  for  officiating  in  Trinity 
church  in  that  city,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Corpus 
Christ!  the  y^ar  following*  This  occasioned  him  (q  pro* 
ceed  .B.  D.  in  1664,  when  he  was  appointed  qne  of  the 
university  prei^chers  ;  and  continued  bis  sti^di^  tberct  until 
bis  institution  to  the  vicarage  of  Layston  cum  Capella  4e 
Alsewycli  in  Hertfordshire,  Sept.  3,  ^670,  which  vacated 
his  fellowship  next  year,  fie  held  this  benefice  to  the 
time  of  bis  death  in  1681.  H^  was  the  author  of  '*  Elen- 
chus  Antiquitatum  Albionensium,"  Lond.  1673,  8vo,  with 
an  appendix  in  1674 ;  and  of  ^^Chronicon  Regum  Anglo- 
rum,'^  Lond.  1679,  8vo.  A  continuation  of  this  was  pro- 
mised, which  his  death  prevented.  The  Mi>.  of  it .  was 
said  to  be  in  a  private  hand,  under  the  title  of  <'  Dan. 

'  Wharton's  Angl  ia  Sacra .  — ^Ta nncr.— Life  by  Mr.  -Moscr,  in  Eu f  17. 
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Langhoroii  Cbronioi  Anglorum  Cootiniiatid^.  m  Pars 
qunda,  ab  A.  C,  800  ad  978."*  , 

LANGHORNE  (John),  an  English  poet  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  ttie  son  of  a  clergyman  beneficed  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  was  born  at  Kirkby  Steven,  in  Westmoreland,  in 
the  month  of  March  173^.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
only  four  years^  of  age,  the  care  of  bis  education  devolved 
on  bis  mother,  vybo  initiated  him  in  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge  witli.  such  tender  anxiety  as  left  a  pleasing  and 
indelible  impression  on  his  memory.  He  celebrated  heir 
virtues. on  ber  tomb,  and  mor^  particularly  by  a  beautiful 
monody  inserted  among  his  poems.  When  of  sufficient 
age,  he  was  pladed  at  a  school  at  Whiton,  and  afterwards 
^  Appleby,  where  he  recommended  himself  tp  the  good 
opinion  of  Mr.  Yates,  his  master,  not  only  by  speedily  dis- 
patching the  usual  scbpol  tasks,  but  by  performing  volun- 
tary eipercises,  which  he  ^obmitted  to  hiis  revisai.  By  this 
employment  of  his  leisure  hours,  he  probably  es^celled  his 
companions,  and  we  are  told  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  able  to  read  and  construe  the  Greek  Testament. 

He  did  Bot  leave  this  school  uotil  his  eighteenth  year, 
when,  bAi'ing  no  means  of  defraying  the  expences  of  an 
university  education,  he  engaged  himself  as  private  tutor 
in  a  family  near  Ripon.  He.  h^d  attained  a  thorough  know* 
ledge  of  the  classical  languages,  and  during  his  resideifca 
in  this  neighbourhood^  began  to  write  verses,  the  greater 
part  of  which  his  more  mature  judgmecit  led  him  to  destroy. 
One  of  these  pieces,  however,  ^^  Studley  Park,''  has  been 
very  properly  snatched  from  oblivion  by  his.  biographer, 
and  now  stands  at  the  hea4  of  bis  poems  in  the  late  edition^ 
QOt  in4eed  as  the  best,*  but  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  bis 
powers.  Itappes^tbat  he  had  some  expectations  from 
the  possessor  of  this  beautiful  place,  which  were  not  grati- 
fied; and  be  therefore  thought  proper  tQ  oHiit  it  in  the  sub-* 
^quent  editions  of  his  poem^. 

His  next  occupation  was  that  of  an  assistant  at  the  free 
school  of  Wakefield,  then  superintended  by  Mr.  CUrke ; 
and  while  here  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  became,  it  is 
said,  ^^a  popular  preacher."  In  1759,  Mr.  Clarke  recom- 
mended him  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  Robert  Pracroft, 
esq.  of  Hackthorn,  neajr  Lincoln.     Mr.  Cracroft  had  nine 

1  Masters'^  History  of  C.C.C.C— -Bobon's  additions  to  Wliear«'s  ".Method  of 
Reading  Histories,"  p.  134: 

L  L  2 
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sODSy  and  Mr.  Langhome  mast  have  been  fully  employed 
in  the  family ;  yet  be  added  to  theirs  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
£dmund  Cartvirright,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  poetical  turn, 
who  afterwards  published  an  elegy,  entitled  *^  Constantia," 
on  the  death  of  his  preceptor's  wife.  During  his  residence 
at  Hackthorn,  our  author  published  a  volume  of  his  poems, 
for  the  relief  of  a  gentleman  in  distress  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  a  poem^  entitled  <<  The  Death  of  Adonis/'  from  the 
Greek  of  Bion.  Public  opinion  gave  him  no  encourage- 
ment to  reprint  this  last,  but  he  derived  from  it  the  advan- 
tage of  being  noticed  as  a  critic  of  considerable  acumen  in 
Greek  poetry. 

In  1760  he  entered  his  name  at  Clare-hall,  Cambridge, 
jtt  order  to  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  which 
be  supposed^  by  the  statutes  of  the  university,  any  person 
in  orders  is  impowered  to  do  without  residence ;  but  in  this 
it  is  probable  he  did  not  succeed,  as  his  name  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  Cambridge  graduates.  His  being  in- 
eluded  in  Mr.  Cole's  list  is,  however,  a  proof  that  he  en- 
tered of  Clare-hall ;  and  while  here,  he  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  king's  accession,  and  another  on  the  royal  nuptials, 
which  he  afterwards  inserted  in  ^'  Solyman  and  Almena." 
In  the  same  year,  he  published  ^^  The  Tears  of  the  Muses," 
a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Handel ;  with  an  ^  Ode  to  the 
River  Eden,"  4to. 

While  employed  on  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Mr. 
Cracroft,  he  became  enamoured  of  the  amiable  disposition 
and  personal  charms  of  Miss  Anne  Cracroft,  one  of  that 
gentleman's  daughters.  He  bad  given  her  some  instruc- 
tions in  the  Italian  language,  and  was  often  delighted  by 
her  skill  in  music,  for  which  h^  had  a  very  correct  ear.  A 
anutual  attachment  was  the  consequence  of  these  many  op- 
portunities and  coincidences  in  polite  accomplishments, 
which  Mr.  Langhorne  was  eager  to  terminate  in  marriage. 
But  the  lady,  who  knew  that  a  match  so  disproportioned 
as  to  fortune  would  be  opposed  by  her  family,  gave  him 
a  denial,  as  firm  and  as  gentle  as  her  good  sense  and  se- 
cret attachment  would  permit.  For  this,  however,  Mr. 
Langhome  was  not  prepared,  and  immediately  left  his 
situation,  in  hopes  of  recovering  a  more  tranquil  tone  of 
inind  in  distant  scenes  and  different  employment  In  1761 
be  officiated  as  curate  to  the  rev.  Abraham  Blackburn  of 
Dagenham,  and  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  Gillmans,  a 
T^ry  amiable  family  in  that  place.     While  endeavouring 
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to  forget  his  heart's  disappoiutment,  he  found  some  reUef 
in  penning  a  ^^  Hymn  to  Hope,^'  which  he  published  tk'^ 
year  in  London,  4to ;  and  in  the  course,  of  the  next^  he 
gave  further  vent  to  his  thoughts  in  ^^  The  Visions  of 
Fancy,  four  Elegies/'  4to ;  *^  Letters  on  Religious  Retire- 
ment,"  8vo ;  and  ^^.Solyman  and  Almena,"  a  fiction  ia  tl|e 
manner  of  the  Eastern  Tales,  but  not  much  to  be  praised 
for  invention.  The  ^^  Letters"  are  of  a  sentimental,, me- 
lancholy cast,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  lighter  wifd 
more  entertaining  matter.  In  the  same  year  he  publish^ 
*^  The  Viceroy,"  a  poem  in  honour  of  lord  HaliffLx,  tbe^ 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Her^,  as  in  the  case  of  ^*  Stud- 
ley  Park,"  our  author  appears  to  have  ei^pected  to  find  a 
patron,  but  lord  Halifax  did  not  condescend  to  nptice 
what,  it  must  be  confessed,  flatters  him  with  too,  mupb 
artifice;  and  Langhorne,  when  he  collected  his  poemf, 
retained  only  a  favourite  fragment  of  this  unlucky  piece^ 
omitting  altogether  the  name  of  Halifax,  or  Viceroy.  The 
whole,  however,  is  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  ^*  Eng- 
lish Poets,"  as  originally  written. 

His  **  Letters  on  Religious  Retirement"  were  dedicartedi 
with  rather  more  success,  to  bishop  Warburtou,.  who. re- 
turned a  complimentary  letter,  in  which  he  encouri^ed  oor 
author  to  make  some  attempt  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  produced,  in  1763,  ^^The  Letters 
that  passed  between  Theodosius  and  Constantia,"  a  fiction 
founded  on  a  well-known  story  in  the  Spectator.  The 
style  of  these  letters  is  in  general  elegant,  but  in  some 
parts  too  florid.  The  "  Letter  on  Prayer"  is  very  equi» 
vocal  in  its  tendency.  This  year  also  gave  birth  to  a  poem^ 
meant  to  be  philosophical,  entitled  ^^  The  Enlargement  of 
the  Mind,"  part  first,  in  which  we  find  some  noble  senti- 
ments expressed  in  glowing  and  elevated  language*  His 
next  publication,  about  the  same  time,  called  ^^  Effunooa 
of  Friendship  and  Fancy,"  2  vols.  l2mo,  was  a  .work  •£ 
considerable  popularity.  It  i3  indeed  a  very  pleasing  mis* 
kellany  of  humour,  fancy,  and  criticism,  but  the  style  is 
often  flippant  abd  irregular,  and  made  him  be  clashed 
among  the  imitators  of  Sterne,  whom  it  was  too  mi^^h  tbe 
fashiojn  at  that  tin>e  to  read  and  to  admire« 

In  1764,  having  obtained  the  curacy  and  lectureship  ;0f 
St.  John^s  Clerken\yell,  he.  was  enabled  to. reside  in  Lon- 
don, where  only  literary  talents  meet  with  ready  encou- 
ragement, and  where  he  was  already  ranked  among  the 
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elegant  and  pleasing  poets  of  the  day,  ^nd  had  givenf  am- 
ple proof  of  ease  and  versatility  in  the  choice  and  manage* 
ment  of  bis  subjects.  His  first  publication  this  year  was  a 
continuation  of  "  Theodosius  and  Constantra,'^  of  much 
the  same  character  as  the  foi^mer  woric,  but  enlivened  by 
more  rariety.  As  he  appears  to  have  aspired  to  (yromotioh 
through  th6  popularity  of  his  talents  in  the  pulpit,  be  tioW 
gare  a  specimen  of  what  had  pleased  his  congregation,  i<i 
two  volumes  of  "Sermons."  His  biographer  has  takefi 
some  paiiis  to  defend  these  against  the  censure  of  the  late 
Mr.  Mainwaring  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge^  in  his  **  Disser- 
tation*' prefixed  to  his  Sermons,  (1780).  But  it  appears  to 
V8  that  they  abound  in  the  false  pathos,  and  that  tbef  rea- 
3oningi  where  any  occurs,  is  very  superficial.  They  haver, 
however,  the  advantage  to  those  who  dislike  sertfions  df 
'every  kind,  that  they  are  perhaps  the  shortest  evvir  pub* 
Jished. 

About  this  time  his  son  informs  us  that  h^  engaged  with 
Mr.  Griffiths  as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  RieView  ;  and  that 

*  this  engagement,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  continued 
to  his  death.  We  suspect  there  is  some  mistake  in  this 
account, 'although  the  secresy  which  very  pfoperly  prevails 
in  the  management  of  a  Review,  will  not  allow  Us  to  r^e- 

•  tify  it.  That  Mr.  Langhdrne  ^as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
Review  has  been  repeated  from  so  many  quarters,  that 
tfaere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  but  a  dispute  relating 
to  a  work  hereafter  mentioned,  which  took  place  between 
Mr.  Langhorne  and  the  editor  of  the  Review,  affordd  some 
ground  to  think  that  his  conneixion  with  it  had  ceased 
about  1769. 

But  whatever  may  be  in  this,  his  employment  as  a  critic 
we  ai;e  told,  procured  him  many  acquaintances  among  li- 
terary men,  while  the  vein  of  ridicule  which  he  indulged 
in  treating  sevei^al  of  the  subjects  that  fell  utider  bis  con- 
sideration, created  him  many  enemies,  who  in  .their  ^tiini 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  performances.  As  no  judg- 
ment  can  now  be  pronounced  on  the  articles  which  he 
wrote,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  vein  of  ridicule 
waa  employed  as  the  just  chastisement  of  arrogance  and 
immorality,  or  substituted  for  fair  and  legitimate  criticism. 
Illiberality  has  not  often  been  imputed  to  the  journal  in 
which  be  wrote ;  and  as  to  his  enemies,  we  know  of  ndne 
more  formidable  than  Churchill,  Kelly,  and  Kenrick,  two 
•f  whom  were  libellers  by  profession.     Smollett,  whose 
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jealousy  of  the  Monthly  Review  led  him  ofti^n  to  disgrace 
his  ulents  by  invidious  attacks  on  the  supposed  whters 
belonging . to  it^  bestows  almost  uniform  praise  on  Lang* 
hornets  various  works. 

In  1765|  his  productions  were,  *' The  Second  Epistle 
on  the  Enlargement  of  the  Mind ;"  an  edition  of  the  poems 
of  the  elegant  and  tender  Collins,  with  a  criticism  and 
some  memoirs ;  and  letters  on  that  difficult  subject,  '<  The 
Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit."  He  had  now  occasion  to  exert 
bis  own  talents  before  a  more  enlightenied  auditory  than 
be  had  ever  yet  addressed,  having  been  appointed  by  Dr. 
Hurd  (bishop  of  Worcester)  to  the  office  of  assistant 
preacher  at  LincolnVinn  chapel.  In  the  following  year 
we  do  not  find  that  any  thing  original  came  fromiits  pen. 
He  prepared  for  the  press,  however,  an  enlarged  edition 
of  bis  <^  Effusions  of  Friendship  and  Fancy,"  and  a  cotlec-^ 
tion  of  bis  **  Poems,"  in  2  vols.  12mo.  The  principal  ar- 
ticle of  these,  ilot  before  published,  is  a  dramatic  pgrem, 
or  tragedy^  entitled  *«The  Faul  Prophfecy."  This  was 
his  only  attempt  in  this  species  of  poetry,  arid  was  univer*- 
sally  accounted  unsuccessful,  He  had  the  good  sense  to 
acquiesee  iu  the  decision,  and  neither  attempted  the  deama 
again,  nor  reprinted  this  specimen.  ■*<.'. 

During  Chnrdhill's  career,  our  author  endeavoured  to 
counteract  the  scurrility  be  had.  thrown  out  against  Seot* 
land  in  his  ^'  Prophecy  of  Famine,"  by  an  elegant  poem 
entitled  *^  Genius  and  Valour."  This  provoked  ChufchiU 
to  introduce  his  name  once  or  twice  with  his  usual  epithets 
of  contempt,  which  Langhorne  disregarded,  and  disre* 
garded  his  own  interest  at  the  same  time,  by  dedicating 
this  poem  to  lord  Bute,  a  minister  going  out  of  place  I  .It 
produced  him,  however,  a  very  flattering,  letter,  in  1766, 
from  Dr.  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian^  and  prin^ 
cipal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  requesting  him  to 
.  accept  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  was  forther 
consoled  by  the  approbation  of  every  wise  and  loyal  mab, 
who  contemplated  the  miseries  pf  disunion^  and  the  glaring 
absurdity  of  perpetuating  national  prejudices. 

In  1767,  after  a  courtship. of  five  years,  Dr.  Langhorne 
obtained  the  hand  of  Miss  Cracroft,  to  whom  be  had  ever 
been  tenderly  attached^  and  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a 
cdrrejspondencel*^  since  his  departure  from  Hackthorn.     By 

*  This  correspondence,  bis  ton  in-     under  the  title  of  **  Letters  to  Elea* 
forsM  us,  ke  published  after  her  dt^atit,     uora,"  from  a  sa«red  compliance  with 


/■ 
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what  meaDs  her  family  were  reconciled  to  the  matdb,  we 
are  not  told,  but  some  fortune  -accompanied  it,  at  the 
living  of/BlagdoHy  in  Somersetshire^  was  pur^ased  forhiaiy 
and  there  he  went  immediately  to  reside.  His  happiness, 
however,  with  this  lady,  was  of  short  duration,. as  she  died 
in  child-bkth  of  a  son.  May  4,  \76B*  She  was  ia^rred 
in  the  chancel  &f  Blagdon-church,  with  the  following  Itnt* 
on  her  monument,  written  by  her  husband  : 

*^  With  Sappho's  taste,  with  Arria's  tender  heart, 
Lucretia's  honour,  and  Cecilia's  ut. 
That  such  a  woman  died  surprize  can't  give, 
'Tis  only  strange  that  such  a  one  should  live." 

He  afterwards  composed  a  more  elegant  and  pathetic 
tribute  to  her  virtues,  which  may  be  found  among  his 
poems.  The  allusion  to  the  cause  of  her  death  is  an  wi* 
ginal  thought,  introduced  with  great  skill  and  tenderness. 

During  Mrs.  Langhorne's  life,  he  produced  one  poem 
only,  entitled  ^*  Precepts  of  Conjugal  Happiness,'*  ad^ 
dressed  to  Mrs.  Nelthorpe,  a  sister  of  bis  vrife*  To  thia 
lady  he  committed  the  care  of  his  infant  child,  who  lived 
to  acknewled|;e  her  friendship,  and  to  discharge  the  dtt** 
ties  of  an  affectionate  son,  by  the  late  ^*  Memeics  of  bia- 
Father,'*  prefixed-  to  an  elegant  edition  of  his  poems.  lo 
tbe^^  Precepts  of  Conjugal  Happiness,'*  there  is  more 
good  sense  than  poetry.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  tem«» 
porary  effusiou  on  which  he  bestowed  no  extraordinary 
paina.  Not  long  after  Mrs.  Langborne's  death,-  our  author 
went  to  residaret  Folkstone,  in  ^Kent,  where  his  bro^i^ 
the  Rev«  WitLiAM  Langhorne,  then  officiated  as  minister,  a 
Ipan  o€>a  very  amiable  character.  He  wasbornin- 1721^ 
and  presented  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbary  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Hakinge,  with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Folkstone, 
in  1754  ;  and  on  this  ptefetment  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  published  ^  Job,'' a  poem,. and  a  poetical 
Paraphrase  oi>  a  pait  of  Isaiah,  neither  of  which  rfised 
him  to  the  fame  of  a  poet,  althou^.tbey  are  not- without 
the  merit  of  correctness  and  spirit..  Ha  died  Feb.  17, 
]77£,  and  bis  brother  wrote  some  elegant  lines  to  his  me« 
aiory,  which,  are  inscribed  on  a  tablet  in  the  chancekof 

ber  request.    Tbe  publioatioa  we  luiYe  to  impress  his  render  with  scjiwitioos 

notiseea,  but  the  accounts  of  it  in  the  and  emotions  which  he  himself  did  not 

critieal  jooniais  are  very  onfaTonnble.  feel."    This  perbapa  may  strengtbeii 

The  Monthly  Reviewer  says  that  tbe  our  ooiijecture  on  the  termtnatioD  of 

ftQthar**lttii  prepotteroosty  rentared  bis  coniieidonwith  tbbHeTiew. 
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Folkfttone  vbtireb.  Betiveen  these  brothers  the  closest  af* 
fection*  subsisted ;  each  was  to  the  other  ^<  more  the  friend 
than  brother  of  his  heart/'  During  their  residence  toge* 
tber  at  Folkstone,  they  were  employed  in  preparing  a  new 
tnmslatton  of  Plutarch's  Lives  ;  and  our  poet,  who  became 
about  this  time  intimate  with  Scott,  the  poet  of  Amwell 
(who  likewise  bad  just  lost  a  beloved  wife  from  a  similar 
cause)  paid  him  a  visrit  at  Amwell,  where  be  wrote  the  mo* 
nody  inscribed  to  Mr.  Scott. 

Amidst  these^ngagements  be  found  leisure  to  give  to 
the  world  two  productions  strongly  marked  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  style  and  turn  of  thinking  ;  the  one  entitled 
*'  Frederick  and  Pharamond,  or,  The  Consolations  of  Hu* 
man  Life,"  8to  ;  the  other,  *'  Letters  supposed  to  have 
passed  between  M.  de  St.  Evremond  and  Wallerl"  la 
this  last,  while  he  was  allowed  to  have  preserved  their  cha* 
Tacters  tolerably,  he  was  at  the  same  time  accused,  by  the 
critic  in  the  Monthly  Review,  of  taking  frequent  opportuni- 
ties to  c6mpHment  himself  on  the  merit  of  the  letters  he  had 
written  for  St.  Evremond  and  Waller.  This  produced  a 
complaint  firom  Langhorne,  which  was  answered  by  the  Re- 
viewer^resp^etfuUy  indeed,  but  not  in  the  manner  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  associate.  It  is  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  we  have  been  led  to  conjecture  that  his 
connexion  with  the  Review  ceased  when  he  left  London  in 
conscfquence  of  his  obtaining  the  living  of  Blagdon.  **  Fre- 
derick and  Pharamond^'  was  begun  with  a  view  to  alle- 
viate the  affilctions  of  a  friend,  and  pursued  perhaps  to 
alleviate  bis  own.  It  attempts  that  by  argument  which  is 
rarely  accomplished  but  by  time. 

The  translation  of  <*  Plutarch'*  by  the  brothers  appeared 
ia  1770,  add  soon  became  a  very  popular  book.  In  1771, 
Dr.  Langhorne  gave  another  proof  of  the  variety  on  which 
he  exercised  his  fancy  in  a  favourite  little  volume,  entitled 
the  2^*  Fables  of  Fbra.**  In  this,  although  he  claimed  too 
hastily  the  merit  of  combiuing  for  the  first  time  imagery, 
description,  and  sentiment,  yet  he  has  certainly  enlarged 
the  province  of  fable,  and  given  proo^  of  a  wide  range  of 
imagination.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the 
moral  is  not  always  sufficiently  pointed,  that  the  style  is 
too  much  ornamented,  and  the  general  cast  of  sentiment 
too  obscure  for  the  persons  into  whose  hands  Fables  are 
usually  placed.  In  answer  to  the  objection  made  to  the 
language  of  flowers,  his  son  very  justly  remarks  that  '^  iai* 
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personation  itiay  certainly  be  applied  vrith  as  mucb  reason 
to  the  vegetable  as  to  the  animal  oreatiofiy  if  the  cbara<5- 
teristic  attributes  of  each  plant  or  flower  are  faithfully 
marked,  and  the  unity  of  the  fable  is  maintained/' 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1771,  Dr«  Langhorne 
went  to  reside  for  a  few  months  at  Potton,  in  Bedford- 
shire, where  he  wrote  his  **  Origin  of  the  Veil,'^  which, 
however,  was  not  published  for  some  time  after.  In  1772^ 
he  paid  a  visit  to^is  native  country,  and  married  a  second 
wife,  the  daughter  of  *■'  Thomson,  esq.  a  magistrate  dear 
Brough,  and  soon  after  took  her  with  him  on  a  tour  through 
part  of  France  and  Flanders,  the  scenery  of  which  afforded 
new  topics  for  his  muse.  Late  in  the  Spring  he  returned 
to  Blagdon,  where. he  was  put  into  the  commission  of  the 
peace:  and  having  considered  the  usual  practice  of  the 
duties  of  that  office,  he  imparted  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  in  a  species  of  didactic  and  satirical  poem,  entitled 
**  The  Country  Justice,"  in  three  pafts,  published  in  1774, 
1775,  and  1777.  This  humane  endeavour  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  wretched  against  oppression  and 
neglect  does  great  honour  to  his  feelings,  which,  indeed, 
in  all  his  works,  are  on  the  side  of  benevolence  and  vir*- 
tue.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  consequence  of  the 
suggestion,  and  as  to  facts,  probably  with  the  assistance, 
of  Dr.  Burn,  the  well-known  author  of  a  digest  of  the  laws 
relating  to  justices  of  the  peace.  In  1772,  Dr.  Langhorne 
presented  the  public  with  a  liberal  translation  of  that  part 
of  Denina  on  the  ancient  republics  of  Italy  which  con^- 
tains  the  author^s  reflections  on  the  admission  of  the  Italito 
states  to  the  franchises  of  Rome  *. 

In  1776,  he  lost  his  second  wife,  who  died,  like  the  for- 
mer, in  child-bed,  five  years  after  her  marriage,  and  left  a 
daughter,  whom  be  consigned  by  his  will  to  the  protebtidn 
of  his  friend  Mrs.  Gillman.  What  impression  this  second 
interruption  to  domestic  happiness  produced  on  his  mind 
we  are  not  told.  In  this  year,  however,  we  find  him  again 
employing  the  press  on  a  translation  of  Milton^s  ^f  Italian 
Sonnets,"  and, on  two  occasional  sermons.  In  1777,  at 
the  request  of  theBouverie  family,  who.  highly  respected 

*  The  author's  object  id  this  pabli-  the  Romans  acquired  their  superiority^ 
cation  is  not  very  obviqus.     In  our  and  were  enabled  to  extend  their  con- 
days  it  might  be  of  more  importance  to  quests, 
discuss  the  question,  by  what  means  ..    **  . 
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Mr.  Langborney  Dr.  Moss,  bishop  of  Batb  and  Wells^  prd« 
seated  him  with  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells. 

His  last  production  was  the  tale  of  *'  Owen  of  Garron  ;'* 
which,  with  some  beauties,  has  less  ^f  his  usual  energy 
and  vigour :  it  is,  uncertaiti  whether  this  was  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  poem,  in  which  he  conceived  it  necessary  to 
imitate  the  ballad  simplicity,  or  to  a  languor  of  body  and 
Blind.  The  death  of  the  honourable  Charles  Yorke,  from 
whom  he  had. great  expectations,  is  said  to  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  him ;  but,  as  Mr.  Yorke  died  in  1770, 
this  seems  wholly  improbable.  His  biographer  passes  over 
bis  last  days  without  notice  of  his  situation  or  employments* 
We  are  merely  told  that  be  died  on  April  i,  1779,  in  the 
forty -kfifth  y^ar  of  bis  age. 

•    In  1804>y  bis  son  published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  in 
two  elegant  volumes  12mo,  with  memoirs  of  the  author* 
To  these  we  are  iiidebted  for  the  principal  part  of  this  sketch* 
If  we  may  judge  from  his  writings,  Dr.  Langhorne  was  a 
man  of  an  amiable  disposition^  a  friend  to  religion  and  mo- 
rals, and,  though  a  wit,  he  never  descends  to  grossness  or 
indelicacy.     His  memory  has  not  been  followed  by  any 
worse  objection  than  that  he  was  of  a  social  turn,  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life  more  addicted  to  convivial  in« 
dulgences  than  is  consistent  with  health.     This,  however^ 
is  a  serious  objection,  and  not  much  lessened  by  the  sup«- 
position  that  he  was  driven  to  this  unhappy  species  of  re- 
lief by  having  twice  lost  the  chief  source  of  domestic  hap«- 
piness.      £ase,  elegance,    and   tenderness,    are  the  most 
striking  features  of  his  poetry :  nor  is  he  deficient  in  inven<- 
tion  *,  an  attentive  perusal  will  discover  many  original  sen^ 
timents,  and  spirited  flights,  which  the  critics  of  his  day 
pointed  out  with  high  praise.  He  is  very  seldom  a  copyist ; 
bis  sty le^N as  well  as  his  sentiments,  whatever  their  merit, 
are  bis  own.     His  prose  works  are  various  enough  to  con^ 
vince  us  that  he  was  either  a  laborious  writer,  or  possessed 
of  great  fertility:  of  imagination ;  and  the  latter  will  proba'^ 
biy  be  the  safest  conjecture.     But,  although  a  scholar  of 
high  attainments,  he  has  rarely  brought  learning  to  his  aid. 
His  mind  was  stored  with  remarks  on  men  and  manners, 
which  he  expressed  in  various  and  desultory  modes,  so  as 
to  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  every  thing  he  wrote.     But  we 
find  nothing' very  profound.     He  appeared  so  frequentiv 
before  the  public  as  to  secure  a  considerable  degree  of 
faooe :  what  he  announced  was  expected  with  eagerness/ 
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and  what  he  published  was  read  with  pleasure ;  but  as  .his 
abilities  were  confined  to  the  lighter  provinces  of  literature, 
there  are  few  of  his  productions  which  will  be  honoured  by 
permanent  popularity. ' 

LANGIUS)  or  LANGE  (John},  an  eminent  physician, 
was  born  at  Loewenburg,  id  Silesia,  in  1485.  After  study 
ing,  with  singular  zeal,  at  Leipsic,  Bologna,  and  Pisa,  in 
the  latter  of  which  untyersities  he  was  honoured  with  the 
degree  of  M.  D,  be  began  practice  at  Heidelberg,  where 
he  soon  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  pi^blic,  and  was  nomi<r 
nated  first  physician  to  four  succ^sive  electors  palatinie  ; 
one  of  whom,  Frederic  II.,  he  accompanied  in  his  travels 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  He  attained  the  age 
of  eighty,  notwithstanding  his  excessive  use  of  cbeese, 
wfaiph  made  a  part  of  all  his  meals,  asserting  that  physic- 
clans  were  mistaken  in  decrying  it  afi  indigestible.  He  died 
at  Heidelberg  in  June  1565. 

The  most  esteemed  of  his  works  is  entitled  **  Medicina- 
lium  Epistolarum  Miscellanea,''  first  published  at  Basle, 
in  1554,  4to,  and  reprinted  with  additional  epistles.  The 
work  was  full  of  the  various  learning  of  the  times ;  and  he 
in  a  great  measure  anticipated  Sydenham  in  recommending 
the  cool  regimen  in  inflammatory  diseases.  His  other  works 
are,  ^'  De.  Syrmaismo  et  i*atione  purgandt  per  vomitum,  ex 
Egyptiorum  invento  et  foraiula,"  1572,  8vo.  '<  De  Scor«- 
buto  EpistoleB  duee,"  1624;  together  with  the  treatise  of 
Seunertus  on  the  same  subject.  ^'  Consilia  qusdam  et  ex- 
perimenta,''  1676,  4to,  together  with  the  Consilia  Medici- 
nalia  of  Velscfaius.' 

LANGIUS  (Joseph),  a  learned  mathematician  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Keiserberg  in  Upper 
Alsatia,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  and  mathematics  at 
Friburg  about  the  year  1610.  Two  years  after,  he  wrote 
his  /'  Eiementale  Mathematicum,''  which>  according  to 
Vossius,  was  not  printed  until  five  years  afterwards.  It 
was,  in  1625,  much  improved  and  published  by  Isaac 
Habrecht,  a  philosopher  and  physician.  Langius's  pre- 
vious works  were,  an  edition  of  '^Martial,"  Strasburgh, 
1595>  12mo,  and  a  ^^  Floriiegium,"  in  1598,  8vo,  which, 
at  the  distance  of  some  years,  was  followed  by  a  folio,  en- 
titled, ^^  Polyanthea  nova."  This,  which  Bayle  reckons 
the  third  compilation  of  the  kind,  was  printed  at  Geneva, 

1  Johnson  and  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  1810. 
*  I^eet't  Cyd^pxdia,  from  Eloy. 
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in  1600^  aud  often  since.  Langius  also  published  an  edi* 
rion  of  "Juvenal  and  Pershis,"  at  Friburgb,  in  1608.  A 
*•  Tyrociniuih  Grscarum  Literarum,*'  in  1607  ;  and  a  col- 
lection entitled  ^^  Adagia,  sive  Sententiss  proverb iales." 
We  have  no  account  of  his  personal  history,  unless  that, 
after  living  many  years  ih  the  Protestant  communioni  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  when  he  died  is  not  spe** 
cified. ' 

LANGIUS  (Rodolph),  a  gentleman  of  Westphalia,  and 
provost  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Monster  totvards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  distinguished  himself  by  his  learn<> 
ing,  and  by  his  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  polite  literature/ 
He  went  through  his  first  studies  at  Deventer,  and  waa 
afterwards  sent  into  Italy,  where,  under  the  greatest  mas- 
ters in  literature,  Laurence  Valla,  Mapheos  Vegius,  Fran- 
cis Philelphus,  and  Theodore  Gaza,  he  acquired  sm  elegant 
Latin,  style  both  in  verse  and  prose.  His  fellow-travellers 
in  this  journey  were  Maurice  count  of  Spiegelberg  and 
Kodolph  Agricola,  who,  on  their  return  to  Germany,  were 
the  first  to  introduce  proper  methods  of  classical  teaching, 
and  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language.  Langius 
being  sent  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  the  bishop  and  chap- 
ter of  Munster,  under  pope  Sixtus  IV.  acquitted  himself 
witb  great  credit,  and  came  back  with  letters  from  this 
pope  and  from  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  which  gave  him  so 
much  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  that  he 
was  enabled  more  successfully  to  banish  from  the  schools 
the  ignorance  which  prevailed  there.  He  was  obliged, 
however,  to  struggle  some  years  with  those  wlio  objected 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  method  of  teaching  was 
dangerous;  but  at  length  be  overcame  those  prejudices, 
and  persuaded  his  bishop  to  found  a  school  at  Munster, 
the  direction  of  which  was  committed  to  learned  men,  to 
whom  be  pointed  out  the  method  they  were  to  follow,  and 
the  books  they  were  to  explain,  and  gave  them  ^be  use  of 
his  fine  library.  This  school  being  thus  established  a  little 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  became  very 
flouvisbing,  and  served  as  a  nursery  of  literature  to  all 
Germany  till  the  Revolutions  which  were  occasioned  at 
Munster  by  the  anabaptists  in  the  year  1554.  Langius  died 
in  1519,  at  the  age  of  fourscore.  He  published  some  poems 
at  Munster,  1486,.4to,  by  which,  says  Bayle,  it  appears 

>  Gen.  Diet. — ^Voissius  de  Sci^nt.  Math. — Saxii  Onoma«t. 
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tbat  there  were  Latin  poets  of  some  reputatipn  in  G^pmaiiy 
|>efore  Coorad  Celtes.  RodoIphAgricola  dedicated  his  Latip 
iraoslation  of  Plato^s  "  Axiochus^'  to  Langius.^ 

LANGLAND.     See  LONGLAND. 

LANGRISH  (Browne),  a  physician  of  the  last  ceo-r 
-tury,  of  whom  no  memorial^  exjcept  the  present  scanty 
pne^  ,has  been  preserved,  distioguisned  himself  as  an  ad« 
vocate  for  the  mechanical  theories  of  physiology  and  medt? 
cine,  and  by  the  numerous  experiments  with  which  he 
supported  those  doctrines,  which  a  more  aocurate  iuvesti* 
gation  of  the  nature  of  the  aniqial  .economy  b^s  exploded. 
Dr.  LangrisU,  however,  cannot  be  denied  the  m^rit  of  as^ 
^^ertaining  several  interesting  facts  with  respiect  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  circulating  pQwers.  He  died  in  London,  Not* 
29,  1759,  and  left  the  following  works :  ^'  A  new  essay  on 
Muscular  Motion,,  founded  on  £xperiment8|  &c/'  173$» 
^vo;  "  Modern  Theory  of  Physic,"  1738,  8vq;  "Physical 
Experiments  upon  Brutes^,''  1745,  8vo;  <*  Crooniaq  Lec- 
tures on  Muscular  Motion,*'  i747>  and  i|  '*  Treatise  qn  thq 
SmalUpox/'  17jf8.^ 

.  LANGTOFT  (Petbe),  an  E:ngli$h  chronicler,  so  called 
from  Langtoft  in  Yorkshire,  flourished  in.  the  thirteentbt 
and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  a  canoii 
regular  of  the  order  of  St«  Austin  at  Bridlington  in  Yorkr 
shire.  i)e  translated  out  of  the  .Latin  intQ  French  verse, 
Soseqbam  or  Boscam^s  Life  of  Thomas  a  'Becket,  and 
CQOipiled  like|wise  in  French  verse,  a  Chrqnicle  of  England* 
copies  pf  which  are  in  several  libraries*  He  begun  hi^ 
chronicle  as  early  ^s  the  old  fable  of  the  Trojans,  and 
brings  it  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  He  i^ 
supposed  to  haye  died  about  the  beginning  of  Edward  IL 
or  soon  after.  Aohert  de  Brunne,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  his  article  (see  Bkunne),  gave  an  English 
metrical  version  of  Langtoft,  which  wasi  edited  by  Hearna 
in  1725,  2  vols.  8yo.^ 

LANGTON  (Stephen),  archbishop  of  Canterbury  iii 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  native  of  England,  was  educated 
at  the  tiuiversity  of  Paris,  where  he  ^fterwi^rds  taught  di-" 
vinity,  and  explained  the  Scriptures  with  much  reputation. 
His  character  stood  so  high,  that  he  was  chosen  chancellor 
of  that  university,  canon  of  Paris,  and  dean  of  Rheims. 

*  Gen.  Diet — Saxii  Onomast.  *  Rees's  Cyclopsdta^  from  Elof . 

•  Hearne'e  Preface. — Wartop's  Hist,  pf  Poetry. 
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^e  wte  Vterw«.rds  sent  for  to  Rome  by  pope  Innocent  III. 
and  cre^ed  a  oaFdinal.     In  1207^  the  monks  of  Canter* 
bury  having,  upon,  a  vacancy  taking  place  in   that  see, 
made  a  double  return,  both  parties  appealed  to  the  pope, 
and  sent  agefit$  to  Rome  to  support  their  respective  claims. 
His  holiness  not  only  determined  against  both  the  contend* 
ing  candidates,  but  ordered  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  then 
at  Rome,  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  aii 
archbishop,  and,  at  the  same  time,  commanded  them  to 
choose  cardinal  Stephen  Langton.     After  various  excuses, 
which  the  plenitude  of  papal  power  answered,  by  absolving 
^b^e  conscientious  monks  from  all  sorts  of  promises,  oaths, 
&c.  and  by  threatening  them  with  the  highest  penalties  of 
the  church,  they  complied  ;  and  Langton  was  consecrated 
by  the  pope  at  Viterbo.     A9  soon  as  the  news  arrived  in 
England,  king  John  was  incensed  in   the  highest  degree 
both  against  the  pope  and  monks  of  Canterbury,  which 
last  experiepced  the  effects  of  his  indignation.     He  sent 
two  officers  with  a  company  of  armed  men  to  Canterbury, 
took  possession  of  the  monastery,  banished  the  monks  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  seised  all  their  property.     He  wrote 
a  spirited  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  accused  him  of 
injustice  and   pre6umption,  in   raising  a  stranger  to   the 
highest  dignity  in  his  kingdom,  without  his  knowledge, 
lie  reproached  the  pope  and  court  of  Rome  with  ingrati- 
tude, in  not  remembering  that  they  derived  more  riches 
frocn  England  than  from  all  the  kingdoms  on  this  side  the 
Alps.  .  He  assured  him,  that  he  was  determined  to  sacri^f 
fice  his  life  in  defence  ^f  the  rights  of  his  crown  ;  and  that 
if  his  holiness  did  not  immediately  repi^ir  the  injury  he  had 
done  him,  h^  would  break  off  ail  communication  with 
Rome.     The  pope,  whom  such  a  tetter  must  have  irritated 
in  the  highest  ^degree,  returned  for  answer,  that  if  the 
king  persisted  in  this  dispute,  he  wquld  plunge  himself 
into  inextricable  difficulties,  and  would  at  length  be  crush* 
ed  by  him,  before  whom  every  kn^e  must  bow,  &c.     All 
this  may  be  deemed  insolent  and  haughty,  but  it  was  not 
foolish.     The  pope  knew  the  posture  of  king  John's  affairs 
at  home ;  he  kne\y  that  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  bis 
subjects  by  his  imprudence ;  his  only  miscalculation  was 
respecting  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  for  when,  which  be 
did  immediately,  he  laid  the  kingdom  of  England  under 
an  interdict,  and  two  years  after  excommunicated  the  king, 
^^  was  enraged  to  (ir\d  that  the  greaf  barons  and  their  (oU 
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lowers  adhered  with  so  much  steadiness  to  their  sorereign, 
that,  while  he  lay  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
)ie  executed  the  only  two  successful  expeditions  of  bis 
reign,  the  one  iiUo  Wales,  and  the  other  into  Ireland ;  a 
proof  that  if  he  had  continued  to  act  with  firmness,  and 
had  secured  the  affections  of  his  subjects  by  a  mild  admi- 
nistration, he  might  have  triumphed  over  all  the  arts  of 
Rome.     Such,  however,  was  not 'the  policy  of  John;  and 
in  the  end,  he  submitted  to  the  most  disgraceful  tf  rms.   In 
i213,  cardinal  Langton  arrived  in  England,  and  took  pos* 
session  of  the  see  ;  and  though  he  owed  all  his  advance^ 
ment  to  the  pope,  yet  the  moment  he  became  an  English 
baron,  he  was  inspired  with  a  zealous  attachment  to  the 
liberties  and  independence  of  his  country.     In  the  very 
year  in  which  he  came  over,  he  and  six  other  bishops 
joined  the  party  of  the  barons,  who  associated  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  the  king ;  and  at  length  they  were  successful  in 
procuring  the  great  charter.     Langton  was  equally  zea* 
lous  in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  papal  agents,  particu* 
larly  of  the  pgpe*s  legate,  who  assumed  the  right  of  regu« 
lating  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner. 
In  the  grand  contf^st  which  took  place  between  king  John 
and  the  barons  about  the  charter,   the  archbishop's  pa- 
triotic conduct  gave  such  offence  to  the  pope,  that,  in  1215, 
be  laid  him  under  a  sentence  of  suspension,  and  reversed 
the  election  of  his  brother  Simon  Langtonj^.  who  had  been 
chosen  archbishop  of  York.     Yet  in  the  following  year  we 
find  Langton  assisting  at  a  general  council  held  at  Rome; 
and  during  his  absence  from  England  at  this  time,  king 
Johil  diedt     In  1222,  be  held  a  synod  at  Oxford,  in  which 
a  remarkable  canon  was  made,  prohibiting  clergymen  from 
keeping  concubines  publicly  in  their  houses,  or  from  going 
to  them  in  other  places  so  openly  as  to  occasion  scandal. 
In  the  following  year,  he,  at  the  bead  of  theprincipal  nd* 
biiity,  demanded  an  audience  of  king  Henry  III.  and  de- 
manded of  him  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  their  liber* 
jies.     Their  determined  manner  convinced  the  king  that 
their  demand  was  not  to  be  refused,  and  he  instantly  gave 
orders  for  the  assembling  of  parliament.     The  archbishop 
shewed,  in  several  instances,  that  he  was  friendly  to  the 
legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  and  by  a  firm  conduct,  in 
a  case  of  great  difficulty,  he  prevented  the  calamity  of  a 
civil  war.     He  died  in  1228,    leaving  behind  him  many 
works,  which  prove  that  he  was  deserving  the  character  of 
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being  a  learned  and  polite  author.  He  wrote  ^^  Commen- 
taries*' upon  the  greatest  part  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
Ne^  Tesfameht.  He  was  deeply  skilled  in  Aristotelian 
dialectics,  and  the  application  of  them  to  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture.  The  first  division  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  into 
chapters  is  ascribed  to  this  prelate.  The  history  of  the 
translation  of  the  body  of  Thomas  a  Becket  was  printed  at 
the  end  of  that  archbishop^s  letters^  at  Brussels,  1682;  and 
there  are  various  MSS.  of  his  in  our  public  libraries.  Hig 
letter  to  king  John,  with  the  king's  answer,  may  be  seen 
in  d'Achery's  Spicilegium. 

M.  la  Rue,  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Lives  and  Works 
of  several  Anglo-Norman  poets  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,'* 
has  placed  our  metropolitan  at  the  top  of  his  list ;  and  has 
taken  the  first  proof  of  his  poetical  talents  from  the  stanza 
of  a  song,'  introduced  in  one  of  his  sermons,  written  upon 
the  holy  virgin.  In  the  same  MS.  which  contains  this  ser* 
mon,  are  two  other  pieces  attributed  to  the  cardinal.  .  The 
first  is  a  theological  drama,  in  which  Truth,  Justice,  Mercy, 
and  Peace,  debate  among  themselves,  what  ought  to  be 
the  fate  of  Adam  after  his  fall.  The  second  is  a  Canticle 
on  thie  "  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,''  in  123  stanzas,  making 
more  than  600  verses,  in  which  the  historical  details  are 
brought  forward  in  a  quick  succession,  and  in  a  manner  as 
interesting  as  the  subject.  But  as  the  author  was  provided 
with  all  the  facts,  and  had  nothing  left  to  his  care  but  the 
versification,  there  is  less  imagination  and  poetry  in  this 
piece  than  in  the  preceding,  the  idea  of  which  is  borrowed 
from  Ps.  Ixxx.  v.  10,  and  which  he  has  worked  up  with 
equal  taste  and  delicacy.^ 

1  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra.— Cave,  to*.  II. — ^Tanner.— Dupin.— -Henry's  Hist. 
«f  Great  Britain.— ArcbsBoIogia*  vol.  XIII. 
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